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Eds: are undergoing change, either drastically or slowly, as 
they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the one premise on 
which universities are based remains constant: universities are for learning 
—for acquiring learning, for transmitting learning, and for the exploration 
that yields new learning. Any other objective is unworthy of a university, 
and any other purpose is incompatible with the student and his relationship 
to the institution. 


The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning, and it 
transmits learning by teaching. The student learns from the faculty, the 
library, and the laboratory—if he accepts, as he must accept, learning as 
his objective. This learning does not take place in a vacuum; in addition 
to the particular content of learning, the student will develop certain habits 
of mind—analytical thinking, powers of insight, self-examination, and the 
use of rational discourse—that will serve him throughout his personal and 
professional life. 


Within this basic context, George Washington University invites the 
student to take up his residence in order that his energies, interests, and 


talents may be directed to learning. 

Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because of the 
University's location in the heart of the nation's capital. For example, 
cooperative programs are conducted in various fields of study with mem- 
bers of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library of Congress,” 
the National Gallery of Art, and other federal and private organizations.) 
In addition to these programs, Washington presents opportunities for ob-} 
servation, study, service, and recreation limited only by the student's time, | 
energy, and imagination. | 

In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to provide à 
matrix for learning not available in the standard university education, a 


that no graduate can ever forget that as a student he was at the center of 


things and that he must forever carry additional responsibility in and fof. 


Society, because of the opportunity that was his. 


LLovp H. ELLIOTT 
President 


| 
| 
The George Washington University | 
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t The regi tration procedure and 
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calendar is subject to change 


THE CALENDAR 


NUARY 


JA 


FALL SEMESTER 

Orientation for students from foreign countries Monday 
School of Government and Business Administration Fac- 
ulty Meeting Monday 

Placement tests, orientation, and advising for entering 
freshmen who did not attend Summer Advance Reg- 
istration Sessions Tuesday 

Orientation, placement tests, and advising for transfer 
students Wednesday 

Registration Thursday-Saturday 

Application February graduation due as part of 
registration 
Day 


tor 


Labor (holiday) Monday 


Classes begin Tuesday 
University Faculty Assembly Meeting Wednesday 
Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 


Application for October Ed.D. Comprehensive Examina- 
tion due Monday 


the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of Classes, 


each semester 
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October 1 


October 6 


October 8 
October 13 


October 16 
October 21 
November 1 
November 5 


November 12 
November 12 


November 12-13 


November 22 


November 24 
November 29 
December 3 


December 7 
December 11 


December 13-22 
December 10 


January 3 
January 3 


1977 


January 10 
January 10 


January 11-12 


*January 13-15 


January 17 
January 19 
January 20 
January 21 


* The registration procedure 


ATE CATALOGUE 


School of Public and International Affairs and Sch 
of Government and Business Administration Facu 
Meetings Friday 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Me 
ing Wednesday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Application for School of Public and International Affa 
and School of Government and Business Administrati 
November Master's Comprehensive Examinations d 
Wednesday 

Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Application for spring-semester financial aid due Mond 
School of Government and Business Administration Fa 
ulty Meeting Friday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Application for December Ed D. Ed.S., and 
Ed. Comprehensive I xaminations due Friday 
School of Public and International Affairs and School c 
Government and Business Administration Master's Com 
prehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 

D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph D. Dissertations of February ca 
didates due Mondav 


M.A. i 


Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

School of Public and International 
of Government and Business 
Meetings Fridav 


irs and Schoo 
Administration Facult 


Last day of fall-semester classes Tuesday 

Ed.D., Ed.S. and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examina 
tions Saturday 

Examination period Monday-W. dnesday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Master’s Theses of February candidates due Monday 


Ed.D. Dissertations of February candidates due Monday 


SPRING SEMESTER 

Orientation for students from foreign countries Monday 
Columbian College and School of Government and Bus 
ness Administration Faculty Meetings Monday 
Orientation for new for all students 
Tuesday-W ednesday 


students; advising 


Registration Thursday-Saturday 

Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Spring-semester c lasses begin Monday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Wednesday 

Inauguration Day (holiday) Thursday 


Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 


j ind the hours of regi tration will be stated in the Schedule 
which is available well in advance of each 


semester 


January 25 


February 1 


February 4 


February 11 
February 21 


February 25 
February 26 
March 1 
March 4 


March 9 


March 11 
March 12 
March 17 
March 21 
March 21 


March 


April 1 


April 1 


April 8 
April 15-16 


April 18 


April 28-May 7 
May 6 
May 8 
May 19 


THE CALENDAR 


University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 

Deadline for 1977-78 freshmen student 
financial aid applications Tuesday 

School of Public 
of Government 
Meetings Friday 


submission of 


International Affairs and School 
Business Administration Faculty 


and 
and 


Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 


Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meeting 
Friday 

Ed. D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 


Deadline for submission of 1977-78 continuing and 
transfer undergraduate student financial aid application 
Tuesday 

School of Government and Business Administration Fac- 
ulty Meeting Friday 

Application for School of Public and International Affairs 
and School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion April Master's Comprehensive Examinations due 
Wednesday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 
Classes resume Monday 

Application for April Ed.D., E and 
Comprehensive Examinations due Monday 
D.B.A., D.P.A., Ph.D., and Ed.D. Dissertations of May 
candidates due Monday 

School of Public 
of Government 
Meetings Friday 
Deadline for submission of Summer Sessions and 1977-78 
graduate financial aid application Friday 


M.A. in Ed. 


and International Affairs and School 
and Business Administration Faculty 


Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

School of Government and Business Administration and 
School of Public and International Affairs Master's Com- 
prehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 

Master's Theses (other than those in the School of 
Public and International Affairs) of May candidates due 
Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Master's May candidates in 
Public and International Affairs due Friday 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Exami 
tions Saturday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Wednesday 


Theses of the School of 


Examination period Thursday-Saturday 
Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 
Commencement Sunday 

Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSI 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students | 22,120 (14.405 men, 7,715 women) 


Number of Und rgraduates 6,278 (3,777 men, 2,501 women) 


Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 150 
countries 


1976-77 Tuition Undergraduate: $2,600 for two semester 
graduate: $98 for each semester hour (se 
page 29) 


Number of Full-time Faculty | 961 (81% with doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Fa ulty 380 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington who serve as professorial 
lecturers) 


Residence Hall Space 1,932 


Room and Board Cost varies from $1,750 to $1,950 for th 
academic year (see page 57) 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literature 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, Botany 
Business Administration, ¢ artography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature 
Civil Engineering, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeolog 
and Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer Science, Dramatic Art, East Asia 
Studies (China and Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Educa 
tion, English Literature. Environmental Studies, Fine Arts, French Language an 
Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures 
History, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, International Affairs, Journalism 
Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, Law Enforcement, Mathematical Statistics, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History 
and Literature, Theory Nurse Anesthetist Program, Nurse Practitioner Program, 
Oceanography, Philosophy, Physician's Assistant Program, Physics, Political Science. 
Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Radiologic Sciences and Administration, 
Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in 
Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish 


Language and Literature, Speech € ommunication and Broadcasting, Speech Pathology 
and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology. 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is Offered in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center. the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, 
the School of Government and Business Administration and the School of Public 
and International Affairs. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia, The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ington University, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 


name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National University in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, “to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established: within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Con- 
gress never extended a “fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out 
oi existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 
religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
lege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 


eve 
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School was located dow ntown. For the better part of the Columbian Univer- 
sity period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets, 

During the last half-century the U niversity's present plant has been devel- 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he 
hoped to see established, 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIV ES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the a pira- 
tions of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of a university 
at the seat of the Federal Government.” Over the years it has been the aim to 
develop the University ideal in the nation’s capital with a view toward meet- 
ing the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional 
principles of learning and research 

The George Washington l niversity now rededicates itself and all the re- 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 

To this end: 

Versity recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Univer- 
ity to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the 
nation's capital and the Washington community in continuing the develop- 
ment of a great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge 
to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian and 
co-educational, 

mission to the 1 niversity is determined only in terms of the personal 
acter and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of 
the University, 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza- 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials available 
in the nation’s capital are basic to the continuous development of the Univer- 
sity’s educational program 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of high 
standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all students 
whether full-time or part-time, on campus or off-campus, are major missions of 
the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part of 
the University program 

The University will continue to Strive to meet the evident needs of an en- 
larged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to 
supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research 
which it espouses, 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes 12 colleges, schools, and divisions, as 
follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science, The College also provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the 
preprofessional work required for admission to the School of Education and to 
the School of Public and International Affairs. Columbian College has aca- 
demic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of 
Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in 
Oceanography. These off-campus programs are administered by the College of 
General Studies. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencestt offers advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special 
Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, 
Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in 
Special Studies, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. The 
degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special 
Studies are also available through off-campus programs administered by the 
College of General Studies. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to the 
degrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
( American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Continuing Legal Education 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, Doctor of 
Science, Engineer, and Applied Scientist. The School has academic jurisdiction 
over the off-campus programs leading to the rees of Master of Science, 
Master of Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. These off- 
campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master 
iis » beue Master of Arts in Teaching, Education pecialist, and 

ducation. The degree of Master of Arts in Education is also avail- 


able "Ouo ; x : 
: le through off-campus programs administered by the College of General 
Studies. = 


; The School of Government and Business Administrationt offers undergradu- 

ate p yr: . ^ F Pi 

B rograms leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
achelor ER i ; 
chelor of Science in Health Care Administration; graduate programs leading 


* ~ 
"ur College of Arts und Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
t The Gr S program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 
Sciences ia uS Son ol of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
Medicine Axe qr program leading to the combined degrees of M ster of Science and Doctor of 

Omen cines a Tu program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Graduate S hool vy cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the 
offering D r Sciences und the Sc of Government ] Business Administration in 

à program leading to the comt i degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Arts. 
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to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Ca 

Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public A 

ministration, Master of Urban and Regional Planning; the Post-Master's Gi j 
ate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Busines 
Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. The School also ha 
academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the degrees o 
Bachelor of Science in Administration and Master of Science in Administration 
These off-campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies 

The School of Public and International Affairs* offers undergraduate prc 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts The School also offers an off campus progran 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 

The College of Gen ral Studies supplements the adult education program o 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs, This 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, and the School 
of Government and Business Administration have academic jurisdiction. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students not 
candidates for degrees in this 1 niversity., 

The Division of Experimental Programs. 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine | 
and Health Sciences is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously approved 
by the American Medical Association, Curricula of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science in civil, electrical and mechanical engineering are 
accredited by the Engineers’ ¢ ouncil for Professional Development. The School 
of Education is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education for its bachelor’s and master’s degree programs, The 
School of Government and Business Administration has maintained full mem- 
bership in the Middle Atlantic Association of € olleges of Business Administra- 
tion since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Ad- 
ministration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. The programs in accounting satisfy 
the educational requirements for the ( ertified Public Accountant and the Cer- 
tified Management Accountant professional examinations. The program in 
hospital administration is accredited by the National Accrediting Commission 
* The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the Gradu 


ate School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business Administration in ofer 
ing à program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Arts 
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on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. The Master of Urban and 
Regional Planning degree program is recognized by the American Institute of 
Planners. The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American 
Chemical Society. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological As 
sociation. The program in speech pathology and audiology is accredited by the 
Education and Training Board of the American Boards of Examiners in Speech 
Pathology and Audiology. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

In accordance with the stated policy of its Board of Trustees and in conformity 
with federal laws and regulations, George Washington Un sity does not 
discriminate against any person on the bases of sex, race, color, religion or 
national origin in any of its education or employment programs or activities. 
Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discriminate on 
the basis of sex extends to employment in and admission to such programs and 
activities. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to the Office of the University's Coordinator of 
Equal Opportunity Programs or to the Director of the Office of Civil Rights of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


LOCATION 

Che University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
ae, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Corcoran 
allery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, the 


Fee Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences and the 
o E ady fr: 
n F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


GOVERNMENT 


rhe University is privately endowed and is governed by a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees of which the President of the | niversity is an ex officio 
member, The members of the Board are named for a period of three years 
= are divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at 
each annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
*Xpire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


a Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
ne general library of the Universi and in the libraries of the Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies, the National Law Center, and the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences 

These collections contain approximately 675,000 volumes, to which are added 
some 35,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the University ap- 
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propriation provide books in the fields of American civilization, American liter. 
ture, foreign service, history, public finance and the social sciences; and gif 
from many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently recei 
about 7,500 periodicals. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the L 
brary service desks. 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreation: 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is give 
upon request by the reference librarians, The Library endeavors to assist stt 
dents and all members of the l niversity to use the rich library resources o 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research 
Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the cit 
and throughout the United States, 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of th 
District of Columbia and its branches, and many of the great special collec 
tions of the government departments. Graduate students at George Wash 
ington University may, upon application, be issued a Consortium library car 
which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of the other Consortium 
institutions, 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
The President of the 1 niversity is an ex officio member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B.. LI .M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M. A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A, in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 

orge M. Bunker, B.S 
Jacob Burns, ELB; LLD; 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LI 45 J. S.D, LL.D 
Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D 
Jacqueline Cochran, L.H D., LL.D., Sc.D 
Donald C. Cook, B.A.. M.B.A., J.D., LI M., L.H.D., LL.D 
‘Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
John B. Duncan, B. Ao LLB, LLD: 
Katharine Graham, B. A. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Edwin K, Hoffman, B.S 


* Alumni trustee, 
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Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D 
L.A. Jennings 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Melvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 
Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D 

Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W, Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 

John J. Wilson, LL.B. 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D 


Honorary Trustees 


George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Harry F. Duncan 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John K. McKee 

Benjamin M McKelway, Litt.D 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D 

Lloyd B. Wilson 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Phe Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the University 
are ex officio members of each committee of the Board. 


EXECUTIVI COMMITTEE 


C.E. Phillips (Chairman), E.H. Bellows (Vice Chairman), G.M. Bunker, F.G. 
Dickey, J.B. Duncan. L.A Jennings, C.D. Smith, C.E. Smith, J.J. Wilson 


Alumni trustee 
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COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


F.G. Dickey (Chairman), Jeremiah Milbank (Vice Chairman), Joel Barlo 
D.C. Cook, M.B. Grosvenor, S. Dillon Ripley II, O.F. Rush, W.G. Whi 
G.A. Wilkinson, W.B. Griffith (Faculty Member), Lois Goldberg (Stude 
Member) 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


J.J. Wilson (Chairman), T.W. Owen (Vice Chairman), R.C. Baker, Leo 
Chatelain, Jr., D.M. Kennedy, M.R. Laird, F.M. Pinkett, J.W. Thompson, J 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


J.B. Duncan (Chairman), J.M. Mitchell (Vice Chairman), E.H. Bellow: 
Jacob Burns, N.B. Dudley, D.R. Smith, J.O. Wright, S.O. Schiff (Facult 
Member), Mar Mitchell (Student Member) 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVEI OPMENT 


C.E. Smith (Chairman), L.A Jennings (Vice Chairman), H.C. Clausen 
Jacqueline Cochran, J.B. Danzansky, E.K. Hoffman, J.D. Hughes, S.A. Levine 
. Lindner, F.J, Lunding, Abe Pollin 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY TRUSTEESHIP 


C.D. Smith (Chairman), G.M. Bunker (Vice Chairman), M.M. Caplin, 
Katharine Graham, Mark Sullivan, Jr., S.R. Woodzell, J.S. Wright 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 


The University 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LI D., President 
Phillip Donald Grub, D.B.A., Special Assistant to the President for Interna- 
tional Programs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Special Assistant to the President 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
A ffairs 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academic 
A ffairs 
Seymour Alpert, B.A.. M.D., Vice President for Development 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.] ngr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasure) 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Vice President and Assist- 
ant Treasurer 
Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A » Assistant Treasurer 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S.. 1ssistant Tre asurer, Sponsored Programs 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Director of Business Affairs 
* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs. the Registrar of the 


University, the Director of Admission of the University ind the University Librarian are ex officia 
members of all faculties of the colleges and school of the | niversity, 
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William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Acting Vice President for Medical Affairs 

arl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
John Herbert Strandquist, B.A., Assistant Vice President for Employee Rela- 

tions 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 
cial Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptrolle: 
Neal Barnett Berryman, B.B.A., Assistant Comptroller 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
Student Affairs 


Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
Ray Clements, Ph.D., Adviser to International Students 
’ Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Intercollegiate Athletics for Men; Director of 
the Smith Center 
Sal Fiscina, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 
Tomi Flory, Director of Personnel Services 
‘Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 
Lyndale Harpster George, M.A. in Ed., Director of Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women 
| Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 
| Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 
l Marianne Ruth Phelps, M.S., M.A., M.Phil., Dean of Students 
| Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
| Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 
| John Roland Wilson, M.A., Director of Public Relations 
| Rupert Woodw ard, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A., University Librarian 


Bos à 
The € olleges, Schools and Divisions 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences 


vae Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

ulip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative Affairs 
of the Medical Cente; 

Ron: , r 
onald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Medical 
Center 

Lawrence ^ - 
JASN Thompson Bowles, B.A., M.S., M.D., Ph.D., Acting Dean for Aca- 
5 mic Affairs of the Medical Center; Associate Dean for Curricular and 

R ent Affairs of the Me dical Center 

Sins Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 
arold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Scienc e 
> 

eodüey l'illman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
eter ^ í s 

i B. Vaill, B.A., D.B.A , Dean of the School of Government and Business 

Administration 

Ju : 
rton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 
Affairs 


ol zape me 
1n Gage Allee, Jr.. Ph.D , Dean of the Division of University Students 
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Robert Lee Holland. Ph.D., Dean 


ge of Gene ral Studies 
William Francis Edward I ong, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer S 
Clarence Cowan Mondale, P} D., 


0f the Coll 


CSSIOHS 


Director of the Division o! Experim 
Programs 


Fred Le nard, Ph.D » Associati Dean for Ri search of the Medical Ci nter 

Michael Mc( ally, M.D., Ph D tssociate Dean for Allied Hi alth Progran 
the Medical Ci nter 

Dennis Sophian O'I eary, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean for Graduate Mei 
Education Of the Medical Center {cline Medical Director of the l nivel 
Hospital 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B I bL. 

Center 

Edward 


{ssociate Dean of the National | 


\ndrew Potts, B.A., LL.B... Associat Dean of the National Law € 
tei lor Graduate Stu tes Re Sear A and Proje cls 
Salvatore Frank Divita, B.I.E., D.B.A.. A 
the School of Gi 


ssociate Dean for External 1 fairs 
Harry Robert Pao 


Imi f 
vernment and Busines {dminist) 


ulon 
e, Ph D., Assoc iate Dean for Ai ademic Affairs of the Sch 
[^71 Governime nt and Busing vf {dministr tion 


Charles McKay ( hambers, Ph D {ssociate Dean of th Co 
Studies 


Gene 


nege o 


Avin Carl Jensen, Ed D., 


1ss50ciate Dean of the Coll 
Calvin Trexler 


Klopp, B.A ; M.D., Medical Dii 

Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A.. 
and Sciences 

Joseph Louis Métivi 
and Sciences 


Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Aj 
and Sciences 


ge of General Studies 


ctor of 


the University Clini 
Issistant Dean of Columbian Colle ge Of A 


er, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dea of Columbian College of Ai 


Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D 
and S tences 


Avery Delano Andrews II, Ph D., Assistant Dean 
Arts and Sciences 
Edward 


Issistant Dean of € olumbian Collegi of Al 


f the Graduate School ¢ 


Man ¢ aress, Ph B. 


Issistant Dean 
and Sciences 


0] the Graduate School of 4 ri 


David Alton Rowley, Ph.D issistant Dean « the Graduate School of ri 
and Sciences 

Robert Ke Imowitz, M.S., M.D.. Ass stant Dean 
{dinissions (M D. P 


rogram) of the Medi iic 
Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D.. Issistant Dean 
Education of the Medi 


for Adn ISSIONS and Dire tor 6 


enter 


for Education and Director à 
at Center 
Robert James Van Houten, M.D.. 


Issistant Dean for € ontinuing Medical Edi# 
cation of the Medical € 


James Elmer Feir. Ph D., 


enter 


I ssistant Dear ff the School of Engineering ane 
{pplied Science 


Robert Edward Baker, M.A Ed D., 


I ssistant De an of the Scho 
Kurt John Darr D.Sc.. A 


l of Education 
wistant Dean of the School 


of Government ant 
Business Administration 


John Lobuts, Jr.. B S., Ed.D., Ass 


t-Dean of the S 
Business Administration 


( hool of Gove rninent ane 
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bjorn Karsten Netland, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 
Students 
ni&uth H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies, for 
Continuing Education for Women 
jalvatore Rocco Paratore, B.A., M S., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer 
5* 0 Sessions 


icd 


sil OMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1975-76 
4C OMMIT TEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 


'eenry Solomon (Chairman), H.F. Bright, L.H. Elliott (ex officio), W.D. 
Johnson (ex officio), C.D. I inton, C.H. Walther 
o 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


€ 

Henry Solomon (Chairman), H.F. Bright, Julian Eisenstein, A.M. Freuden- 
, d hal, D.R.K. Henney, C.J. Lange, Fred Leonard, M.N. Rashid, J.B. Smith, Jr. 
(ex officio), D.G. White 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ON HUMANS 


C.J. Lange (Chairman), LH. Cisin, J.W. Hillis, B.I. Levy, A.E. Parrish, 
IM.N. Rashid, J.B. Smith, Jr. (ex officio) 
fi 


[COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


i 
RH. Davison (Chairman, July-Dec.), R.G. Jones (Chairman, Jan.-June), 
1!.G. Boswell, R.E Kennedy, Jr., H.M. Sachar, Five Student Members 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


| ^-W. Reitze (Co-chairman), R.E. Darcy, L.L. Gallo, C.J. Lange (ex officio), 


| Fred Leonard (ex officio), B.I. Levy, G.W. Smith, J.B. Smith, Jr., Six Student 
| Members 


COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


^ tole (Chairman), M.S. Hurwitz (ex officio). J.K Kern, D.E. Morse, 
andolph Munt (ex officio), Three Student Members 
COMMITTEE ON THE 


J.M. Albert 
Members 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


(Chairman), L.G. DePauw. M.G Gallagher, Three Student 


COMMIT TEE ON 

Aare... " | : 

AE. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), Robert Berendt (ex officio), S.W. Burks, 

MG Gallagher, FJ. Naramore (ex officio), Philip Robbins, W.E. Schmidt, 
:&. Speck (ex officio), H.E. Yeide, Jr., Six Student Members 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
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STUDENT-F 


E.Z. Ferster (Chairman), 
Jr., Four Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY P 


J.C. Einbinder (Chairman), V H 
Mello (ex offic io), 
D.G. Speck, C.R. St 


bers 


COMMITTEE ON ANIMAL FACII ITIES 


W.I Joseph (Chairman ), WP 
CJ. Lange (ex 


Walk, B.C. Zook 


THE FACULTY SENATE 1976-77 


Elizabeth Byrne Adams 
Frederick Amling 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum 
Harold Frederick Bright 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy 
Raymond Sheary Cottrell. Jr 
Roderic Hollett Davison 
Charles Fox Elliott 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott 
Elyce Zenoff Ferster 
Raymond Richard Fox 
Robert Gebhardtsbauer 
Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg 
William Byron Griffith 
Arthur David Kirsch 
Robert Kramer 
Frederick ( harles Kurtz 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos 
Harold Liebowitz 


N.K Khatcheressian, J I 


ARKING 


Cohn, Jr., C.E. 
Randolph Munt (ex off 


Cyr, J.H Strandquist, C.H 
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ACULTY COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


ex officio), L.W 


Calvin Darlington Linton 
tJohn Andrew Morgan, Jr. 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 
Howard Clemeth Pierpont 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr 
S. David Rockoff 
Burton Malcolm Sapin 
Stefan Otto Schiff 
William Edward Schmidt 
Joseph Borden Smith, Ji 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass 
Henry Solomon 
Russell Bennett Stevenson, Jr 
Rodney Tillman 
Peter B. Vaill 
Clemmont Eyvind Vontress 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood 


Teresa Moran Schwartz, Parliamentarian 


* Ex officio member 
t Chairman of the Executive Committee 


P Reesing, Jr., C T. Stew 


Diehl (ex officio), 
icio), C.R. Naeser, D.C. Nov. 
Walther, Four Student Me 


Jose 


Fortune, Kun-Yen Huang, MJ. Jackso 
officio), Fred Leonard ( Thompson, R.I 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Admission 


THE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at the 
beginning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
cord which creates doubt of ability to succeed in college or who, for any 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selection process, there 
IS no discrimination because of sex, race. color, creed, or national origin. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
à $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) application fee.* 
he application fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to the 
Jraduate School of Arts and Sciences, and for students applying for readmis- 
lon who were registered as degree candidates at the time of their last regis- 
ration at this Unis ersity and who have not since registered at another institu- 
ion, 

Pplicants are urged to submit the application form and comple edentials 
vell in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. Specific dates 
T€ given in each section below. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION? 
‘orms for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 


e returned to the Office of Admissions. George Washington University, Wash- 
ngton, D.C. 20052 


*condary School Students 


plic; 
Pplicants who Wish to begin college 


| in the fall semester or in a summer session 
1ould apply 


during the fall term of the senior year in high school. Preference 
to students who submit applications and required credentials prior 
' March 1, Students graduating at mid-year who wish to begin college in the 
"ing semester should apply no later than November 1. 


ill be given 


Applic ^ 
PPlication fe ngton University. 
or deta 


quired f Sac ae re rement c t c € italogue, Tests 
ges 2f i t application inforr ' « ! 72. ind 142-44. See 


must be heck 
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Although decisions on most applications for the fall semester will r 
submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test Scores, an earlie 
cision will be given after September 1 to à student whose application bec 
complete with a secondary school record through the junior year and ji 
year test scores, Provided these records clearly establish admissibility, 

Early Admission Plan.—t nusually well-prepared students who have 
pleted the junior vear in high school may be considered for admission. 
plan is designed for those students w ho, in terms of academic preparation 
emotional maturity, are ready to enter college. More often than not, 
student interested in early admission has substantially exhausted the 
school Offerings in several academic areas, For such students, remainin 
high school for a senior year would not be in his or her best interest, no 
the interest of the school, 

To be considered for early admission, the Student must: 

I. meet most of the secondary school requirements for graduation 
complete the University’s required entrance units (see pages 71-72 and 13 

2. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school princi 
or counselor. 

3. submit two letters of recommendation (n addition to the counselo 
from teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readin 
to enter college. 

4. submit SAT or ACT scores, 


The student's chances for admission will be improved if CEEB achieveme 
tests or advanced Placement tests in subjects taken in the sophomore year à 
submitted, 

Applicants from q second school must arrange to have sent directly frg 
their schools to the Office of Admissions à complete academic record toget 
With a personal evaluation and recommendation from the principal. T 
information should be supplied on a standard form used by the secondaf 
school, 


Transfer Students 


Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions should submit applic 
tion and required credentials Prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November 
for the spring semester, April 1 for the summer sessions. 

The transfer student must be in £ood standing as to scholarship and condu 
A student who has been academically dismissed or Suspended more than of 
time will not normally be considered for admission. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learnin 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a trà 
script of his or her record, even though credits were not earned. 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C 
better in academic courses from an accredited Institution) at the time the a 
Plication is submitted, the applicant must request that his or her high schof 
record and College Entrance I xamination Board or ACT test scores be sent 
the Office of Admissions. 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, the applica 
must request that the high school record be sent to the Office of Admissio 


ADMISSION 


quidvanced Tuition Deposit 

rd ; 

omiter notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be re- 

niglired of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted, This 
posit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall semester or 

op til December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit is 

Thedited toward tuition and is not refundable. 

ar 

t dvanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


i 
3 {REDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


r Where there is no duplication involved either through course work or exami- 
lation, advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at 
credited institutions of higher learning. It will be granted only when it meets 
* requirements for the degree sought at this University and may be accepted 
7ovisionally. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be con- 
jdered for transfer. 


xcept for students transferring to the School of Government and Bu 
Administration from a two-year or junior college in which case no more than 
0 semester hours credit may assigned, there is no strict limit to the total 
Amount of credit that may be assigned. However, a student must satisfy 
he residence and course requirements for the degree sought at George Wash- 
ington University. 

| 
PREDI T BY EXAMINATION 
Assuming there 
emester hours o 
ach or 


is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 30 
f credit may be assigned upon admission to the l niversity for 
any combination of the following: 


(0 IGE E : n 1 
LLEGE Ẹ NTRANCI EXAMINATION BOARD ADV ANCED PLACEMENT TESTS (APT) 


redit is assigned for ex 
f a score report se 
ervice 


aminations passed with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis 
nt to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing 
ice at the student's request. Examinations passed with scores of 3 will be 
onsidered for credit or placement if the student arranges to have the examina- 
PIN uet to the Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement Tests 
AE As vani in the secondary school in May of each year. Normally only 

© complete a course designated 
ared for the examination 1 
Onsibility of the 
tended or 
dvanced P] 
25. 


as Advanced Placement are pre- 
Arrangements for the examination are the re- 
applicant and should be made through the secondary school 
With the Program Director. College Entrance Examination Board 


acement Examinations, Box 592. Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 
Berkeley, Calif. 94701. 


LLE : 
GI ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD COLLEGE-LEVEI EXAMINATION PRO- 
AM (CLEP) 


EP offer :xaminati 
= offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. 
“EE General Examinations are offered 


^ in five areas: mathematics, social 
ences, humanities, 


natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP Sub- 
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ject Examinations measure achievement of specific college-level courses 
are offered in more than 20 subjects. 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit ~is assigned for the Ger 
Examinations, with the exception of the English composition examinat 
passed at the 5Oth percentile or above (college sophomore norms). Cred 
assigned for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in 
College Board model policy. A candidate for a degree from any school at 
University must seek departmental approval prior to taking the examinatior 
receive credit for a CLEP Si 'ct Examination, Credit may not be earned 
passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course. Arrar 
ments for the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant and shc 
be made with the College Entrance Examination Board College-Level Exa 
nation Program, Box 592. Princeton, N.J. 08540.* 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES SPECIAI DEPARTMENTAI 
EXAMINATIONS 


See page 80, Earning Credit by Examination. 


CREDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED F€ CES INSTITUTE (USAFI) 


Except for those students enrolled as candidates for the Bachelor of Busing 
Administration degree, credit is assigned for approved United States Arm 
Forces Institute college-level examinations passed with satisfactory scores, 


CREDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school i 
struction received since 1941. No more than 30 semester hours may be assigné 
for a combination of service schools and examinations referred to abo 
Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of the 
service school records, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficiel 
identification of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Edué 
tional Experience in the Armed Forces. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis @ 
Scores on Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board 
follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 


English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 

English Composition 680 Waives Engl 11 or 12 

European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39.40 
History and/or 71-72 


See page 147 for additional qualifications for applicants to the School of Government and Busi 
Administration, 


ADMISSION 


airench 

lerman 
edebrew Waives a.two-year language 
jgatin requirement 

;iussian 


qpanish 


th 
l GRADUATE ADMISSION” 
| 


3 Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.—Forms for application for admission 
ut readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School 

f Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
-ompleted applications and requests for fellowship support must be submitted 
Py February 15 (February 1 for students in Clinical Psychology and Art 
Therapy) for admission in the fall semester and by November 1 for the spring 
semester, Applications for graduate study are acceptable after these dates for 
hdmission in the corresponding semester and will be reviewed if time permits 
And if space is available in the program desired. 

School of Education.—Forms for application for admission or readmission 
hre available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Education, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C, 20052. When completed, these ap- 
plication forms should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 for the 
fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for the summer ses- 


| School of Government and Business Administration.—Forms for application 
for admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Admissions Offi- 
Ker, School of Government and Business Administration, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, application forms 
jfor Master's degree programs should be submitted to this Office no later than 
‘April 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for 
‘both summer sessions; those for doctoral programs should be submitted by 
March 1 for the fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, and March 1 
tor both summer sessions. Applicants who received their undergraduate degrees 
from foreign universities must submit applications one month earlier in each 
case, 

School of Public and International Affairs.—Forms for application for ad- 


missio " re à 4 
Ion Or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, School 


of P ic è > x 1 - 
ublic and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washing- 


cde Sars When completed, these application forms should be submit- 

fellowship : no later than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate 

der d r assistantships and foreign applicants). Admission is for the fall 

canals ined All credentials, including transcripts from all institutions at- 

be receive i uate Record Examination scores, and letters of reference, must 
d before the deadline date. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION} 


Fori 
ns ‘ i 
for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of 


* For detailed 


YA mission. requiremer the appropria or school in this Catalogue. See 


r admission require ' tudent om 


9 Tor i $510 r ts for student m f institutions 
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University Students are available at and should be returned to the Office 
Admissions, George Washington L niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. WI 
completed, these application forms, with credentials when required, should 
received by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the fi 
day of registration (see Calendar. pages 5-7). To avoid paying a late regist 
tion fee, every effort should be made to insure that any uired credential 
in the Office of Admissions prior to registration. No application fee is char 
for application for admission to this Division. For detailed entrance requi 
ments, see pages 192-93, 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division wh 
space is needed for degree candidates. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered « 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those fi 
"Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 21-22), or "Graduate Admission" ( 
page 25). If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previous 
registered as a nondegree student, or if a student has attended one or mol 
higher institutions while absent from the Univ ersity, the student must have co 
plete official transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University frot 
each institution attended. Applications for readmission are considered on t 
basis of regulations currently effective, 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission wl 
was registered as a degree candidate at the time last registered at this Ur 


and who has not since registered at another institution, | 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Forei 
Language (see page 27) should be received from foreign applicants no laté 
than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate study in the School € 
Public and International Affairs) for the fall semester and October 1 for th 
spring semester. 


George Washington University offers an English-language program fó 
foreign students. 


Required Records 


At the time the application is sent, the applicant must request the educatio. 
institution previously attended to send directly to the appropriate admissiof 
office (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 21—22, or "Graduate Adm 
sion," page 25), copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studie 
grades received, examinations taken and degrees received. Certified copies ® 

For detailed admission requirement ee the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. 


required for admission and Educational Testing Service information are described on pages 


142-44 and 192.93 
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diplomas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges and universities 
dttended are required, Records of state examinations and certificates are also 
Hequired. These records become the property of the University and cannot 


rbe returned. prog. y 
| These documents should be in the language in which the institution keeps its 
bfficial records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies which 


Åre sent should be accompanied by an English translation. 
i 
Language Tests 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students are responsible for making 
Arrangements for taking the test by addressing inquiries to the following 
Rgencies: 


1. All European countries (including Cyprus, Great Britain, Iceland, and 
Irel land) : 

CITO 

Postbus 1034 

Arnhem, Netherlands 


All Middle Eastern and North African countries (except Israel) : 
American Friends of the Middle East 
Abou Shakra Building 
Rue Bliss (Manara) 
Beirut, 2500 Lebanon 


3. Hong Kong: 


Institute of International Education 

408 J. Hotung House, Fourth Floor 

5/15 Hankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
4. India: 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ewing Christian C ollege 
Allahabad, U.P.. 211003, India 


Republic of China: 


Language Center, 2-1 Hsu-chow Road 

Taipei, Taiwan (100), Republic of China 
All other applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form should 
be returned to the appropriate agency well in advance of the beginning of the 
Semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee remitted with 
the application entitles the student to have the test score sent to three different 
institutions, Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does 
not constitute application for admission to George Washington University. 

rhe Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a descrip- 

tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the 
Conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate admissions office at this University 
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(see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 21- " “Graduate Admis 
page 25). 

In addition to the TOEFI » an admitted student is required to take an E 
Proficiency Test prior to registration. Results of this test will determir 
courses the student will be permitted to register for in the program of s 
If the knowledge of English is inadequate to enable the student to unde 
any academic work, the student will not be permitted to register for 
courses other than English and will be required to study English on a full 
basis either at this Uni rsity or at a recognized language institution. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information cor erning transfer from one college, school, or divisio 
another within the Univers y, see page 48. 


Registrati 


THE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Sc/iec 
of Clas which is available well in advance of each semester. 

A student cannot register for classes until the student has received a lette 
admission to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office, 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session 

A student may not register concurrently in this | niversity and another in 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or d 
sion in which registered in this University. Registration in more than 
college, school, or division of the University requires the Written permission 
the deans concerned. prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work d 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate co 
mittee. 


Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the da 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspendi 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register, } 

tion in a given course may be denied students in the Jivision of Universi 
Students when space is needed for degree candidates. 

New Student.—t pon receipt of a letter of Imission, the new student 
eligible for registration on the stated days of r istration, 

Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered in the 1 niversity W 
was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or su 
mer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appi 
priate admitting office before he or she is eligible for registration, 

Continuing Student The student registered for campus courses in the 1 
mediately preceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semes 
is eligible to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continut 
program. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


‘fegistration Changes and Withdrawals (See pages 47, 48) 


gli : y 1 Å 
: legistration for Consortium Courses 
t 


e 

tudn-campus degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other in- 

rtalitutions in the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
afrea, Inc. (see pages 52-53), should consult the program announcements of the 

tidther institutions, Consortium application forms and instructions are available 
^ the Office of the istrar after the student has obtained registration materials. 
n order to participate in the Consortium program the student must obtain the 
IPproval of an adviser and should ascertain from the department of the insti- 
ution where the course is taught whether or not he or she is eligible for the 
jourse and whether there is a space in the class. Specific inquiries should be 
iddressed to the Registrar. 


@ees and Financial Regulations _ 


WEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of 
the University, Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni 
find friends of the institution make up the difference. 

| The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1976 
Summer sessions and the academic year 1976-77. (See pages 31-32 for pro- 
pected tuition increases for 1977-80.) 

Y 
{Tuition Fees 
| 
|For unc 


| Education, 
| Public and 


aduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
the School of Government and Business Administration, the School of 


m International Affairs; and for courses taken on campus by undergraduate 
| stude i : : 
dents in the ¢ ollege of General Studies 


Full-time Program (12 or more), each semester $1,300.00 
D 1 

Part-time Program, for each semester hour 98.00 
Summer Sessions. for each semester hour 98.00 


oat graduate study* in the Gra e School of Arts and Sciences, the 
de nt = —— the School of Government and Business Administra- 
ae € School of Public and International Affairs; and for courses 
(Exception: de by graduate students in the College of General Studies 
to continue “octoral students registered prior to July 1, 1967, who wish 

c Payments according to the plan (see below) in effect prior to 
that date): 


I nach : " 

9r each semester hour for which a student registers $ 98.00 

For ant ° 
Students registered in the Division of University Students: 


F ` . 
Or each semester hour for which the student registers 98.00 


for a Master thesis entitles the didate, during the period of registration, 
ect er whom the thesis is to be written 


$ unfinisl in accordance with the regulations of 


in which the 
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For students registered for doctoral 
(now the Graduate School of Arts 
ernment and Business Administration prior 
continue payments according to the 
For work leading to anc 
For work leading to 


degrees* 
and Sciences) 
to July 1, 1967, 
plan in effect Prior to that date: 


] including the general examination 


final examination 
For students registered for the Doctor of |} 


l, 1967, who wish tO continue payments 
Prior to that date: 
For work leading to 
For work leading to 


and including the 


according to the pl 


and including the major 


field examination 
and including the 


final examination 


University Center Fee (charged 


For students registered for 1] or more semester hours on campus: 
Each semester 


all students registere 


For students 
campus: 


For each semester 


registered for less than 11 semester hours in 


hour for which the student registers 
For students maintai 


ning "continuous reg 
Each semester 


istration" status: 


Additional Cou rse Fees 


In certain courses 


additional fees. such 
as indicated in the 


course descriptions 
indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the 
Breakage of apparatus is charged 
When breakage is in excess of the normal 
the individual student will b 


€ required 
mined by the department concerned. 


These fees are cl 
unless otherwise 


in this manner. 


amount provided for 
to pay such addition 


Graduation Fees 


Associate in Arts 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Spe 
Post-Master's Graduate Certif 
Fee for Binding Master's 
Fee for Microfilm Se 


lalist Doctor's deg 
in Health Care 


rees 


icat Administration 
Thesis 


"Vice and Pr inting 


as laboratory and material fees 


Announcement of Final Fx- 
amınation (Doctoral candidates ) 
Residence Hall Fees (see page 58) 
Special Fees and Deposits 
Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 
n iti e t © paid at the rate of $650.00 £neser or in full at the bes 
f t « ipline No ntinuou egist n fee wil e charged if 
neede et t either part of the degree re, uirement If still more tir 
t ucle ust Uun continu us registrati d p the continuou registration fee 
+ As long as there unpaid balance for he part of the Program on which the 
vorkin eon I € 1 Ium utior ment 4M $ 1.00 t each 
€ tr u me € i which t ' ter f demic wor 
If the ¢ ee the t the pr I wl he tudent j rh 
tinue t rewiste tout. additions lee, for urse PI ve I ! Maste in Re 
the expii [ the time T that t of " " 
t Students in the College of General Studie we charged th I 
registered f urse 


a semester on 


in the Graduate Council 
and the School of Gov- 


who wish to 


ducation degreet prior to July 


an in effect 


3,2 
1,9 


d on campus, t nonrefund; 


» are char, 
charged by the semester ai 


> tuition is p 
against the individual stude 
in the laboratory fi 
al charges as are dett 


I 
10.8 | 


r of o 


third v¥@ a 


need@ 


tudent 


to 
sprin 


at 
pm tu 
ch. um 


whe 
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pplication fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 25.00 
dvanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or re- 
admitted full-time undergraduate student 100.00 
Ousing deposit, nonrefundable. charged each applicant for residence hall 
500, SPace 100.00 
s00 A mMission tests (when required) 6.00-12.00 
ational Teacher Examinations fee. for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 
&ree candidates 9.00-13.00 
file-registration fee, for f: > to register within the designated period 15.00 
jate-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment 
50} of Fees," pages 32-33 15.00 
S0/inancia] reinstatement fee. for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 32-33) 35.00 
bleturneq check fee, zed a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
Incomplete, returned bv the bank for insufficient funds, or for any 
01 Other reason 15.00 


ronünuous Registration fee, to maintain. "continuous registration" status 
during any semester of absence from the l niversity or after completion 


4] of tuition requirements*— due ar 
tration 98.00 
For special physical examination 2.00 


PPecial Columbian Colle € of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 

. Waiver of requirement, or both 

9r each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 


a cial examination 5.00 
lish test for fore tudents (when required) 5.00 
F'aboratory checkout fee for failure to check out of Chemistry laborato 
Rey the date deadline set by the instructor? 10.00 
ranscript fee, for each transcript of record 2.00 
t two or more t a equested at the same time, fee for each 
of the first two copies is $2 , lee for each additional copy .50 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 2.00 


Registration for on-campus courses in the 1 niversity entitles each student to 
the following University privileges: the services of the Student Career 
Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium priv 

leges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified: (5) sub- 
“tPtion to the University Hat het, the student newspaper; (6) admission to 
~ niversity debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Health 
ervice, 

TOm the 


These Privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed 
University 


> ae 
ROJE( TED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1977-80 


n Order that 


Students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
Ur-Year ; 


"a Period, tuition increases for the academic years 1977-78, 1978-79 
€ 07 1 n" ^ 
197 80 have been estimated as follows: 


I 


ayment 
retury 
the 


ranted leave of absence 


I 
1 requirements which were in force 


ume 


ition fe, fee applies toward neither 


check on the 
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Increase by year (full-time unde 
1977—78 
1978-79 
1979-80 


rgraduate students): 


"Increase by semester hour (graduate and 
dents ): 


1977-78 
1978-79 
1979-80 


part-time undergraduate stu 


It is not possible 


ata with certainty., The ing 
outlined aboy e : 


present circumstances and | 
tuition. increases. The Uni 
as low as possible. but it 


Economic 


fixed limits on 
tuition. increases IS obligated to 
fain a sound conditions in the 
educational 


Increases in tuition 


financial basis 
ticularly as they 


recent past. 
variable, 


affect private 
and significant 


be required 


institutions, have been extr 


In excess of the above limits 


PAYMENT OF F 


No student is permitted 


to complete registration 
charges are paid 


or attend classes unti 
and fees for 


each semester are due and payabl 
ashier at the ume of each registration Checks 
1 be made payable to George Washington 1 niver 
entification number in the upper left-hand corner. 
Accounts. Office has responsibility 
accounts for tuition, various fees, 
dent registered for six semester hours or 
contract with the Student Accounts Office 
mitting him to Pay one-half of the t 
able in advance) 
fore October 27, 


l'uition 
full at the Office of the ( 


postal money orders shoulc 


With the student id 

The Student for billing and maintair 
student and room and board 
more may sign a 
at the time 
otal tuition 


charges, A. 
deferred paym 
of each registration p 
and fees (except for fees p 
egistration and the remaining half on or | 
fall semester), and March 9, 1977 (for 1 
rate of annum on the unpé 
to the date payment 


at the time of r 
1976 (for the 
Interest at the 
charged from the 


Spring semester) 
balance will bc 
made. 

Students receiving 
ment tuition ci 


sign deferred I 


8 per cent per 
date of registration 


tuition. assistance in the 


form of scholarships, govel 
ntracts, or other tuition awards are not permitted 


ess the total tuition and fee charges excel 
awards by $618.00 or more, Under suc 


h circumstand? 

permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from 1l 

student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a d 
ferred payment contract 

Students who fail to make 

charged a $15 late 


per cent per annum 


forms of 
"ayment contracts unl 
the value of the tuition 


the student may be 


any payment when due will be automatical 
payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 2 
Accounts Which becoi iC 30 days past due will be final 


a. 
ir , he ummer sessio preceding 
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ly encumbered, In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
$20 student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
2o¢esters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to with- 
200! grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other aca- 
lic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement 
require payment in full of all amounts due the | niversity in addition to a 
incial reinstatement fee of $35. 
ptudents auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
5 credit. 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS 


ers ral commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 
malhthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
{rance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
;me!ries to the following: 
ml! Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets. Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
^. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


The Univ ersity's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
ice to students and parents, 


El 
| 1 
e|ITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


al | 

fPPlications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
© must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, 
pen In which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor is 
I "4 acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 47). 

britney Withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations. of semester 

br the fa - 43: and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 

€ fall and Spring semesters: 

f Complete withdrawal from the Unive rsity: 

FALL SEMESTER 

| ri 

l Withdrawal dated on or before September 10, 1976 90 per cent 
‘ithdrawal dated September 13 to September 24, 1976 75 per cent 

Withdrawal dated September 27 to October 8. 1976 50 per cent 

Withdrawal dated after October 8, 1976 none 


PRING SE MESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before Januarv 21, 1977 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated January 24 to February 4, 1977 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 7 to February 18, 1977 50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after February 18, 1977 none 


. For ac » i " . ; , 
change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 


Regul 
Eulations ce " ^ r " 
sions Sched withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer 
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withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the di 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted prog 
continuing in effect. 


3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who di 


or adds a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have 


financial adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course f 
4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the semester 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for c 
plete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above) Payments m 
in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the stud 
The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit for 
by the student when he returns to the l niversity (see "Military Lea 
page 49), 
Regulations governing student withdrawals as thev relate to resident | 


and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from clas 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students gran 
military leave, see page 49). 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be gil 
a student who does not have a clear financial 
Students are encouraged to provide their 
banking arrangements in the community 


record 


| 
own cash funds until they can må 


l 

l 

l 

: ^ i 

Financial Al 

7 

FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT 
, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a program of financial assistance} 


two basic types: awards for academic achievement without reference to fin 
cial circumstances—honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, loans, @ 
employment based upon demonstrated financial 

Honor Scholarships.—George Washington University honor scholarships 
up to $1,000 for the academic year based entirely upon 
and potential without regard to financial need. ar 
men and are extremely limited in number 


Need-based Aid Ihe University offers extensive programs of scholarshi 
grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The 1 


need 


academic achievemt 
e restricted to incoming fra 


niveri 
participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educational Opps 
tunity Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the Colli 
Work-Study programs 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial 
February 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 
transfer students) preceding the academ 


k 
aid must be filed? 
(enrolled undergraduate or entem 


ic year of the award for the falli 


mester; by November 1, for the spring semester: and April 1, for the sumff 


* For information concerning financial aid for students fr m loreign countries, see page 40 
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sions." A student must reapply for financial aid each year. - 
Complete information concerning financial assistance is con ined in the 
imphlet “Student Financial Aid,” which is available at the Office of Student 
“nancial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian College of 
rts and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and 
Wusiness Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 
the University also offers other scholarships which are available to students in 
fese colleges and schools as well as other schools. 
2 The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Full- 
hd partial-tuition scholarships, which begin in the fall semester and extend 
br four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B average, 
5 well as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in financial need. 
andidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a bachelor's degree 
h any school of the University, except the College of General Studies. Stu- 
lents who have demonstrated outstanding ability in interscholastic speech and 
lebate activities are eligible for the George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate 


hich are included among these scholarships. 


Ather Scholarships 


chievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc.. 
cholarship 
herman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Alumni Scholarships 
ary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 
Jache and Company Scholarships 
^yron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 
lenry N, Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
mma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
aul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
‘hi Omega Alumnae Se holarship (1966) 
olumbian Women Se holarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Si holarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Se holarship Fund (1932) 
College Women's S holarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members’ S holarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Sc holarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Schola ship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Se holarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 


— 


Only stuc 
receding 
‘ligible for 


lents who are enrolled in this University for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately 
spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following fall semester are 
consideration for Summer Sessions financial aid. 
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D.C. Daughters of the Americ an Revolution St holarship (1952) 

Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 

District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholar 
Accounting (1964) 

Estella Constance Drane S holarship (1957) 

Louise Smith Engel Scholarship (1972) 

Robert Farnham Scholar ship (1871) 

Federal Government Ac ountants Association —Washington, D.C.. Cha 
Scholarship in Ace ounting 

Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 

Foreign Student Scholarships (see page 40) 

Mildred Green Mi morial Scholarship Fund (1959) 

Anna S picker Hampel Se holarship (1949) 

Julian O. Hargrove Scholar ship (1968) 

Elma Lewis Harvey S holarship (1921) 

Hazleton Scholars hip (1950) 

George F. Henigan St holarships in Debate (1967) 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr. Scholarship Fund (1968) 

Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 1969) 

Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 

L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Establish d by WRGW (1968) 

Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Se holarship 

Mitchell-Stancioff Se holarship (1967) 

A. Morehouse Scholar ship (1861) 

E. K. Morris Education Fund Si holarships (1972) 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr S holarships (1965) 

Phi Delta Gamma S holarships (1956) 

Fred B. and Alma D Pletcher Scholar ship Fund (1968) 

Levin M. Powell S holarships (1886) 

Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields (see 
37) 

Resident Assistantships (see page : 

Henry Whitefield Samson Si holarship Fund (1966) 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C.. S holarships 

Margaret Lucille Snoddy S¢ holarship (1970) 

David Spencer Si holarship (1918) 

Mary Lowell Stone St holarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher S holarships (1941) 

Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholar ship (1959) 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 

University Players S holarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 

William Walker Sx holarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Si holarship Fund (196 3) 

John Withington S holarship (1830) 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Assox iation Scholarship (1964) 

William G. Woodford Si holarship (1969) 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 


T 


rants 


> following funds have been established to meet the special needs of disad- 
ntaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-C ity and the Washington 
Stropolitan area. 
Porge Washington University's Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 
Grants (1968) 
ey Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 
7 Jarriott Foundation Grant (1968) 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* 


he George Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 
ludents includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships, 
rsearch appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application for ad- 
fission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 
Eships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
chool concerned, and addressed to George Washington University, Washing- 
Pn, D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting creden- 
jals should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic year 
fr which the award is made. 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields.—Available 
© graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, in any 
chool of the University. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours 
à week conducting research in support of an established research program, 
n Programming or in conducting individual research on an approved research 
roject. Stipends range up to $8,000, depending on the status of the student 
and the tenure of the appointment (9—12 months). Further information and 
Mpplications are available from Director, Institute for Management Science 
fand Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Wash- 
fington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women).—Available to graduate students 
fand seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the student 
personnel Program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the 
| Position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and ad- 
ministration, Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnished room for the 
academic year, All positions are part-time, and staff members are required to 
enroll as full-time students in degree granting programs. Application should be 
completed before March 1. Further information may be obtained from the 
Office of the Director of Housing. 

Arlington County—George Washington University Cooperative Assistantship 

Program 


Health Care 


Administration Research Assistantships 


*F à 
Or in 1 n . r 
iformation conc erning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 40. 
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National League of Citi '5/ George Washington University A ssistantship 
Urban Affairs Assistantship 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available to 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educat 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School o 
and International Affairs, The University also offers many other fell 
which are available to students in these colleges and schools. 

Graduate Fellowships. Available to graduate students in master's ai 
toral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships ar 
on scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend, tuition allowan 
course fees. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships. Available to graduate students i 
ter's and doctoral Programs in most departments of the University, A G 
Teaching Assistantship receives financial compensation for a designated 
service to the assistant's major department of instruction, 

Research Traineeships.- Available under numerous sponsored progran 
number of lepartments. Currently, the basic medical science departmen 
the departments of Psychology and Speech and Drama offer such pro 
Stipends vary: information is available from the departments and the Ofl 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., F« 
ship 

Robert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 

American Asso iation of Coll giate Schools of Business Fellowship 

American Civilization Fe llowships 

American € lization Inte: nships (Smithsonian Instituti -George Washir 
University Cooperative Program) 

American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 

Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

Aryamehr Research Fellowships 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in Int rnational Affairs (1961) 

Oliver T, Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning (1 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 

Elementary Teacher Edw ation Internships 

Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doi toral Candidates in Business or Economic S 

Foreign Student Fellowships (see page 40) 

Health Care Administration Fellowships 

Richard D. Irwin Do toral Fellowships 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 

Mellon Foundation Fellowships 

Minorities in Planning and Related Professions Program 

National Association of Pure hasing Management Fellow ship 

National Historic al Publications Commission-George Washington University 
Cooperative Research Fellowships 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 

Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellow ship Prize 


se Bibliography Internships 

bmas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 

>ttish Rite Foundation Fellowships 

s. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 

8. Public Health Service Tr ] l pO Git 
stud). Public Health Service Trainee ships in Comprehensive I Te p " : e 
on, lban Studies Fellow ships of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop 
' pyrnent 
»ws[^an Transportation Center Fellow ship 


id Qaduate Scholarships 
' ba A vic EL 

. bolirship Proc 1 , iformed Serv- 
se, {ed Forces Health Professions Scholarshiy Program (The Un 


ices Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972 (Public Law 92-426) 
1 na K. Carr Scholar ships (1€ » 
adu! H. and Margaret M. DeMaine S Nolerships deii Scholarship in 
inif¢rict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholar: L 
Accounting (1964) is : E 
ipster G. McGaw Scholai ship in Health Care Administration (1971) 
Jitchell-Stanciofi S holarship (1967) 
„pul Pearson Scholar ship Fund (1940) 
"d Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 
00rhees Scholar ships 
Volcott Foundation Scholar ships 
qf) 
ponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


| p 
hformation regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 


Parned societies. industries, and others which may be used in support of 
raduate study js available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center, 
025 H Street N.W., for students enrolled at George Washington University. 
nformation is also available on distinguished programs such as the Rhodes, 


Marshall, National Science Foundation, Fulbright, Rotary International, and 
anforth, as well 


7 


as many others. PETS 
As deadlines for application varv, qualified students should make inquiries 


Well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS 


loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduate stu- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts 
the School of I ducation, the School of Government and Business 
Administration. and the School of Public and International Affairs, A separate 
application must be submitted for all loan programs. Applications for the 
National Direct Student Loan should be filed no later than April 1 for the 
following academic year. Complete information is contained in the pamphlet 
“Student Financial Aid,” w hich is available in the Office of Student Financial 

: George Washington 1 niversity, Washington, D.C. 200% 


American Medical Asso iation Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
"oreien Student Loan Fund (1967) 


lents in Colum 
and Sciences, 


| 
[he following 
f 
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W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Direct Student Loan Program 

Ellis H. Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 

Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 

U. S. Loan Program for Cuban Students 

University Student I mergency Loan Fund 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inq 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, 
Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both full- 
and part-time positions available in the Washington area for undergrad 
and graduate students. 

After registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni Ca 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews anc 
ferrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Undergraduate foreign students with proven financial need who have compl 
one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this 1 niversity with a B ave 
are eligible to apply for the Board of T rustees Scholarships. Scholarships 
awarded in the spring for the following academic year. See instructions 
applying for undergraduate financial aid. pages 34-35, 

Limited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibility of 
chairman of the department or dean of the school in which the degree is to 
earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of Englis 
both spoken and written. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign students 
limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who h 
established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
Naturalization Service 

We suggest that students who wish to study in the United States have av 
able sufficient funds to covei expenses for one full year before attempting 
enter a college or university. The cost at this University for one academic yt 
(September-May) is approximately $5,500. This estimate includes room @ 
board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, 
medical expenses are included 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


This program of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of the Om 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help pay 
cost of educational expenses of officers who are employed by publicly fundé 
law enforcement or correctional agencies. Studies mav be full- or part-time 
à wide range of subject areas and degree goals. Prioritv will be given to offic 
on the state and local levels, and to veterans of the Armed Forces of the Unit 
States, Applications and further information are available from the LEEP 
ordinator, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


Prizes 


Accounting Prizes.—Three prizes awarded annually by the Department of 
\ccounting—one each to the undergraduate Accounting major with the highest 
cholastic standing, to the candidate for the degree of Master of Business Ad- 
hinistration with the highest scholastic standing in the Accounting concentra- 
jon, and to the Doctoral candidate with a field in Accounting who has the 
lighest scholastic standing at the completion of the General Examination. 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prize.—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to the 
tudent who has attained the highest academic record in courses in chemistry. 
[he name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze 
plaque. The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including the 
nal semester at this University. 

i Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to 

ae School of Government and Business Administration undergraduate student 
Who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and attained the highest 
rade average. The name of the winner and the year of the award are en- 
raved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of the School of Government and 
usiness Administration. 

l American Institute of Chemists Prize.—A medal awarded annually to the 
Braduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integrity, 
hnd leadership. j J 

T Department of Art Prizes.—Two prizes—one for an undergraduate majoring 

Art History and one for an undergraduate majoring in Fine Arts—awarded 

gnnually to the most promising students, as determined by the departmental 

faculty. 2 ‘ 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award.—Provided by Walter G. 
Bryte, Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at 
reorge Washington University, The award is presented annually primarily to 

fat undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the Uni- 
sta ina Rich has shown under the leadership of its elected or designated head, 
of the Be alae or excellence in its support of the principles and aims 
lor o E. tates of America and George Washington | niversity. The hall 
Éthe hall or rai P be awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and 
Byrne Thuri 2 - be engrav ed on a silver trophy. l hri 
ichemistry "is urns Memorial Priz« Awarded to the senior majoring in 
iby a compreh . se the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced 
2 ensive 
Character, and person 
Business 
! Business 


amination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, 
ality as to give promise of future achievement. 

Administration Prize Awarded annually by the Department of 
bius a Mon to the outstanding graduating senior in business ad- 
| sity e basis of scholarship, leadership and service to the Univer- 
Ri sort Prize.—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trus- 
lated from the dg memory of her distinguished husband, who was pe 
tn - T à of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. 
Who has Md to that man in the graduating class of the L niversity 
and who has oi, img cute onis ability in his study of international affairs 
Moi a e en evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities which 

e the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 
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The Chemical Rubber Co. Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize. 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman stu 
who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15-16. 

The Columbian Women Prize.—Awarded to the senior woman who in 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Wor 

John Henry Cowles Prizes.—Two prizes, established by John H. Cov 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mo 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of F 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awai 
annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Admini: 
tion and to the senior in the School of Public and International Affairs with 
highest academic averages. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize.—Awarded annually to the undergrad 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theatre. 

E.K. Cutter Prize.—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excelle 
in the study of English.” Awarded to the member of the graduating class wł 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked : 
tude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes.—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the t 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enro 
in the University. Awards are to be determined by a public-speaking con 
in which the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the set 
class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compet 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize.—Established in memory of He 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually 
an outstanding senior for excellence in Spanish. 

Elton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, E 
land, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the n 
advanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.— Established by Helen Ess 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sot 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of abi 
in "forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing, in a student publicat 
or elsewhere. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Sciences.—A memorial pf 
"established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annually 
that man in the graduating class "who has demonstrated his signal ability 
the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpre 
tion of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows." 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his $ 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemist 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Frederick Jost 
Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student mak 
the highest average in American literature, 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—Established by Mary Williamson G% 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgeta 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded 
the junior or senior student making the highest average in the French langu 
and literature. 
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| Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Mary Wil- 
Idamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
yeorgetown, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest 
hverage in the following fields: business administration, economics, interna- 
donal business, or public accounting. 

|| Government Employees Insurance Company an Affiliates Achievement 
thlwards.—A $200 cash award is given in each of the following five are 
rélealth Care Administration, Management Science, Public Administration, 
‘Business Statistics, and Urban and Regional Planning. 
ti Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History. Established 
Üy Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
hat member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained 
1ahe highest standing in courses in United States history. 
vi International Business Prize.—Two prizes awarded annually by the School 
» Government and Business Administration to students specializing in in 
Mational business, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to a 
Graduate student. 
P} Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize-—Awarded annually to a full-time freshman or 
sophomore student for excellence in Biological Sciences 12. 

i David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art. Five prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, three 
Kn the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes 
tåre awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, and graphics 
ir design. One prize in art history is awarded to a senior and one to a graduate 
poen. Candidates for the prizes must submit original papers or works of art. 
dw. - ers are selected by distingiushed representatives of the field of art in the 

ashington, D.C., area. 

Mee Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize.—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Pues = wer! of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
Be student Confer aigue of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradu- 
Btatistics ae ba in ey who will have completed 18 semester hours of 
i Joine es y the end of the spring semester 

cis Latimer Prize in Classics.—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 


?raduating se $ . 
B8 senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in 


ithe Department of Classics 

$ Hild Hp : r IX; 

IHav Dres Manchester Pr in Sociology.—Established in honor of Hilda 

Maves Mancheste R d x k 

id. inchester, B.A, 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
g Awarded annually by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to 


the senior 
senio : e : : 
frecord r woman student majoring in sociology who has the highest scholastic 


Vivian Nelli ; eT 
Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 


iment W 4 
| Phi es has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 
i De 5 : : t 
elta Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to an 


[Outstanding seni ç 1 
cation ng senior in the teacher education program in the School of Edu- 


Phi Eta Si 
I. Joka ` . f ._ o 
Sigma Prize A choice book selected from the field of the recipi- 


ent’s major, ; ` 
Jor, awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter 


to the male 
seme male student attaining the highest scholastic average in his first full 
€mester of work. 


The winner's name > ¢ i i 
: ame is engraved on a plaque in the Office of 
the Dean of C y : p'aq : 


Pi | olumbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
ambda Theta Prize. Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to an 
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outstanding senior in the teacher education program in the School of E 
tion. 

Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washi 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental 
chology and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate studen 
mitting the best thesis or research project in psychology. 

Ruggles Prize.—] stablished by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, aw; 
annually to a candidate for a Bachelor's degree for excellence in mathem 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoe nfeld Prize.—Established in gr: 
appreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. 
mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 he 
the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LI .D., was w 
recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty a 
prestige to the University, This prize is given annually to a member of 
graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of Ger 
studies. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize A gold m 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demons 
ing excellence in historical research in American Colonial history, The Uni 
sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation att 
ing the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize. Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awar 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced course 
the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr.. Prize.—Established in 1911 by Professor S 
rett in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains 
highest average in Physics 1 and 2, 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize. Established in 1936 by 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequ 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the 
essay covering some phase of medieval history, 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize.—Established in memory 
James H, Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Award 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathemati 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize.—Awarded annually to that Grad 
ate Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher dur 
the current academic vear. | 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize.—Awarded annually to a graduf 
ing senior in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree program Í 
outstanding leadership and service to the University, 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize. Established in 1901 and awarded annually to t 
student who submits the best essav in Irish history 

The Washington Society of Investment Analysts Scholarship Fund.—4A $% 
award given annually to a candidate for the degree of Master of Busine 
Administration in the field of Finance and Investments who is a U.S, citiZ 
and whose career objectives are in the field of investment analysis, securil 
portfolio management, or related pursuits, 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize. Established in 1923 by Virginia Chi 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate fot 
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dulgree who writes the best essay on the subject of “the promotion of peace 
hong the nations of the world." The prize essays shall become the property 
gl the University and shall not be printed or published without the written 
plnsent of the University. The University reserves the right to withhold the 
sWard if no essay attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


Regulations 


ad srupi NT ENROLLED in the University is required to conform to the follow- 
dijo regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, 
Idhool, or division in w hich registered. 

t A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
M niversity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue work only 
Mder the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 

e¢ If a student knowingly makes a > statement or conceals material infor- 
Ihation on ar d 


alersity : Ini : ` 
wack the student may be subject to dismissal from the University, Such a 
udent will be ineli > y cial action of the Faculty) for subse- 
uent registration in the Univ ersity. 


A Stude , | | | 

P ident may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
e pz em l 

ar € He may attend only those classes for which he is registered. Regu- 
a atte í © i | | | 

: tendance is expected. A student may be dropped from any course for 
indue absence. 


i 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


^ student who f 


ails the > »ments of "c " 
school, to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 


or l^: See 
division in which registered may be dismissed from the U 


GRADES 


Grade 
ades are maile : 
of each cx mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 

*mester. They are not given out by instructors, 


UNDERGRADUA TE 


The € l 
= tarum, rs system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; 
C, No Credit d I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, C dit; 
"dit is n rte for courses W hich specifically state that repetition for 
ed, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat 
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for credit a course in which a grade of D or better was received, unles: 
quired to do so by the department concerned. A written statement to 


effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department cl 
man. 


GRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A Excellent; B, Good; C, Minin 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal. Ex 
for courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitte 
candidate for a degree at this l niversity may not repeat for credit a cours 
which a grade of C or above was received, unless required to do so by 
department concerned. A written statement to this eflect must be submi 
to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WIT HDRAWAL 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (Incomplete), the S) 
bol W (Authorized Withdrawal) or the symbol F (Unauthorized Withdraw 
will be recorded. The symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation 
been given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the requi 
work of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of 7 may 
recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's control. is unable 
complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, á 
approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be reported. 1 
grade may be used only if the student's prior performance and class atte! 
ance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the wt 
of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before | 
date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reast 
are later presented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropri 
grade change 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from a $ 
dent's record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or division ed 
cerned. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divi 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for whi 
the student has registered, both based on his record in this L niversity, Quali 
points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three poini 


* Applicable only to the Graduate School of Art and Sciences, the School of Education, the s 


of Government and Business Administration, and the graduate programs in the School of Public 
International Affairs 
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two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each ne AA 
e student has registered. Courses marked W, I, NC, or CR "will be con- 
tered in determining the index, except that courses marked oi, rs 
| ore when a formal grade is recorded. Grades in courses sire at anc 
stitution are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 


INAL EXAMINATIONS 


" « ations i aere ate Ct ses are scnec ed a e end of each 

inal examinations for un ] zr duate -Ourses ar S h jul t th 

jmester by the I t R strar I aminations for course numbere 
Office of he CE . X S be d 


1 or above are scheduled, if desired, by the individual department or instruc- 
5r. 


> 


t 
t(CADEMIC DISHONESTY 


the University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish z 
haintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members ing " Reese 
re expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their — € 
hcoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint "— ee ai 
fake use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, 
king examinations. dae : 
f Eisen: of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the aes 
cademic procedures and held responsible for applying them. gemein 
Rilure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered aca - 
muadi Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and — à 
ffense against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper uni- 
ersity channels. * iim 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be — 
jrom the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, an 
he Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


ITHDRAWAL 


Vithdrawal from 


a course or from the University requires the permission of 
he dean of 


the college. school. or division in which the student is registered. 


y d : > sho 
Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student whc 


. d «Dn 1 rees”). 
loes not have a clear financial record (see “Payment of Fees”) 


1 à » dates for 
School, and division of the University sets deadline eee » 
concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates an 
nd of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances 


A , , L } IDE l , ^ " be 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval 0j the dean must 
met by the student 


not constitute 


Each college 
"ach semester 


Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
an official withdrawal. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 

Changes within a Colle ge, School, or Division.—4A student may not substi- 
lute one course for another. drop courses (see "Withdrawal," above), change 
status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval of the dean 
Of the college, school, or division in which registered, 
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Change from one section to another of the same course may be made w 
the approval of the dean and the department concerned 


Change from one major field to another within the same college or sch 


may be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the progr 
of study to which the change is made must be met 

Transfer within the Univer sity 
school, or division must b 
provided by the 


j 


Application for transfer to another coll 


e made to the appropriate admitting office on the fa 
deans concerned 


curriculum in Columbian € ollege 
of Education or the School of P 
the completion of 60 or more 


Transfer from the appropriate preprofessiot 
to bachelor's degree candidacy in the Schi 
ublic and International Affairs is effected up 


semester hours of course work and of the ned 
sary procedures required by the particular school |] 


A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in 
dents may be applied toward a bachelor's degree 


school of the Universitv. Work done in the Division of | niversity Studell 
will not be counted toward a e 


graduate degree unless prior written approM 

obtained from the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed 
the Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see page 195 
Students transferring within the 1 niversity are advised to study carefully r 
graduate requirements enumerated below in this section under the headi 
"Graduation Requirements," and to note that, 
undergraduate divisions, 30 semester hours, including at least 72 semester hol 
in the major field. must be completed while registered in the school or collé 
from which the degree is sought. 1 pon transfer the student should consult É! 
clearly the requirements he must fulfill. | 
E 

z 

CREDIT bt 


the Division of | niversity Si 
in a degree-granting collegeh 


unless otherwise specified, in pn 


dean concerned and understand 


` : gc 
Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory complet 

A D: 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accol 


ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 


4uditing.—A person who has been admitted to the University may bl 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in a class (b, 
academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to p! 


examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeal, 
later for credit, 


Ple 

mc 
POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT lo 

Fej 
A student who plans to attend another 


institution and apply credit so eari 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval! 


his dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a simile 


period in this University be recognized. me 


Bri 

CPC fo 

BALANCE SHEET l 

de; 

On request, the Office of the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree catdffoi 
dates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requif 

e — 0c 

ments remaining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is jssU® Pai 

only if the student changes major or degree objectives, 


REGULATIONS 


‘ANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


icial transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the 
dent or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is 
ged for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at 
same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a 
0 fee is charged for each additional transcript 


INTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
gree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 
€ requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed their course re- 
rements (including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by 
ing the “continuous registration" fee (see page 31). By failing to register 
one semester or more, the student breaks registration and must be re- 
mitted (see “Readmission,” page 26). A “Readmitted Student” is subject 
the regulations and requirements in force at the time of readmission. 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, 
taking required examinations, are receiving guidance on theses or dis- 
tations, or are expecting to be graduated at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


LITARY LEAVE 


Student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the iod of 
P duty, upon presentation to the dean of a copy of the military orders and 
etition for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not 
uired of the student on military leave; however, the student must apply for 

Mission to the University well in advance of the semester of expected 
urn. Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at 
time military leave is granted will be maintained as a deferred cre 
Student's account and used upon return to the Univers 


ADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
grees 
To be re 


are conferred in February, May, and September. 
y . -«ommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
mr requirements of the college or school in which registered; com- 
i fe Sfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other require- 
E ee degree for which registered; and be free fom all indebtedness 
istration” fa) Registration, either for course work or on the continuous 
se of which t basis, is required for the semester or summer session at the 
Abplicatio 1 the degree is to be conferred. S VE 
filed and á - Graduation. An "Application for Graduation m inc 
ster or cres appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last "i 
e requirem aia ca of the senior or final year. Students con leting de- 
nd cs pnts during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
)nvocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed all 


ree requireme ! | | 3 
ee equirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration 
j ~" Summer Sessions. 

cholarshi i | | 
Cholarship.. The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 


icular depree f i 
lar degree for which registered. 
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Curriculum.—Minimum curriculum 
under the college or school 
Residence 


requirements for each degree are st 
offering work in preparation f 
Unless otherwise specified, 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hou 
major field, must be completed while 
which the degree is sought. TI 
within the l niversity as well 


or the degree. |: 
in all undergraduate divisions of 8 
rs, including at least 12 hours inh 
registered in the school or college fH 
us requirement applies to students transfert 
as to students transferring from other instituti¢ 
granted by the dean of the college or school d« 
here, the work of the senior or final year musth 
completed in the college or school from which the degree is sought In 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the partictt 
degree for which he is registered. 

National Teacher E taminations.—All candidates for the degree of Baché 


of Arts in Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinati¢® 

Attendance and Conduct.—The 1 niversity reserves the right to refusthe 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance 
Satisfactory, 


Unless special permission is 
cerned to pursue work elsew 


or conduct has been T 


Thesis or Dissertation 
tion of requirements for a 
dean of the college o 
University Calendar, 


A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisf 
degree must be presented in its final form to HI 
r School concerned no later than the date specified in T 
Accepted theses and dissertations, 
property of the Ll 
the duplicate copi 


prs 
with accompanying drawings, become 
niversity and are deposited in the University Library, w “ 
F - " S 
es are bound and made available for circulation, See T. 


appropriate college or school in this catalogue for regulations governing thé 


hcl 
and dissertations. 
he 
: i A tl 
HONORS k, 
" — x har 
WITH DISTINCTION 1 
Pra 
In all undergraduate divisions of the U 


niversity a baccalaureate degree may 

at the discretion of the faculty, if a student Mileta 
the student's college or school as follows: 

1. Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences or School of Public and Inl 
national Affairs—the attainment of the grades of A 
courses taken at this institution; or 


2. School of Education 


conferred “With Distinction," 
the specific requirements of 


in 60 per cent of IG 
The 
or School of Government and Business Adminis& 


a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher in all co ud, 
work taken at this institution. 


To be eligible 


tion—the attainment of 


a student must have completed at this 


nstitution at least @ 
half of the courses required for the deg 


ree RIG 
The 
SPECIAL HONORS to 
m 
Special Honors may be awarded bv the faculty to any member of the grad4into 


ing class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on rec? 
mendation of the major department, The student must fulfill all of the folk 


RIG 
ing requirements 


1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty meme 


The 
: 7 ne 
representing the major department or field not later than the beginning of hotic 
senior year. 


e RET 
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Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy is approved 
t be met. 

At least one-half of the courses required for the degree must have been 
pleted at this institution. 

The specific requirement of the college or school in which registered must 
ilfilled, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or 
School of Public and International Affairs—attainment of the grades of 

per cent of the courses taken at this institution; or (b) the 

ol of Education or the School of Government and Business Administra- 

maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all course work taken 
his institution. 


ARTMENTAL HONORS 


Department of History offers Departmental Honors if students meet specific 
urements, For details, see the Department of History. 


LIBRARY 


Students registered in the l niversity have the privilege of using the Uni- 
ity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse at 
leisure, A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester 
be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 
he loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 cents is charged for 
day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject to recall by 
Library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be used 
* reserve reading room when the Library is open, except that they may 
‘ithdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cents is 
each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue. 
€s of a student are withheld until a student's library record is clear. 
ll students using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
led regulations, available at any of the Library's service desks. 


HT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


right IS reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 

Jr er . e 
uversity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 

`I , 

Xt Or the l niversity, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


HT TO CHANGE RULES 


University 
odify o 
force w 


and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
r change requirements, rules, and fees, Such regulations shall go 
henever the proper authorities may determine 


IT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


ew IS reserved by the Universitv to make changes in programs without 
" Whenever n 4 " 4 
never circumstances warrant such ch: 
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UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE À 
OF STUDENT INFORMATION f 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutidh 
policies governing access to and release of student education records maintail 
by educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. The Univerf 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must) 
1. afford students access to education records directly related to them; f 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; | 
receive the student's written consent before releasing information ff 
his or her education records to persons outside the l niversity, except P 
directory information as indicated below, Personally identifiable inforf 
tion may be furnished to a student's parents without such written con# 
only upon certification of the student's financial dependency; and 
4. comply with judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a # 
dent's record notifying this student of the action 1 
Ihe University will release the following directory information upon requé 
address; telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, or division 
enrollment; field of study; credit hours 
received 


earned; degrees earned; and hom 
A student who does not wish such directory information releal 
must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar 

University guidelines on the release of student information may be obtaif 
from the Office of the Registrar 


f 
PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY [ 
Ihe University is not responsible for the loss of personal property, A "IDA 
and Found" Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security OfllV 


l 
RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS | 
ic 
An Appendix (pages 561-62) contains regulations recently approved by $ 
University's Board of Trustees f 
th 
Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
; d 
THE UNIVERSITIES in Washington, D.C American University, Catholic 1 


versity of America, George Washington University Georgetown Univers 
and Howard University—are associated in a Consortium through which Me 
coordinate the use of their respective facilities; District of Columbia Teach i 
College, Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon College, and Trinity College $y 
associate members of the Consortium. Students in approved programs lead! 

to degrees in any one of these institutions have the opportunity to select ffm 
the combined offerings of all the particular courses which best meet tt 
needs [ 


MN 
Participation is limited to campus degree candidates, The following, M 
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'r, are excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, and theology. 
w students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
' degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
n University. : A ; 
In special courses involving private instruction (such as music or art) or 
orial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Con- 
tium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the institution 
ministering the course. A student interested in registering for Reserve Officer 
aining Corps (ROTC) courses should consult the Registrar at the institution 
which the student is enrolled. 
Students are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all the 
ruicipating institutions. See page 29 for information concerning registra- 
à for Consortium courses. Students may not take courses at another insti- 
ton that are available at their own. 
Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
Utution in which the student is enrolled, Students register and pay at their 
'h institutions for all Consortium courses. 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology J.W. Hillis 


Y SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil- 
jon adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft- 
_ © Speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulatory, and 
oa Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons 
likes Standard language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain 
p Ov mental retardation, and environmental factors. 
ating The fee for an initial evaluation is $35. Fees for additional specialized 
are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual speech 
ill-time © therapy range from $4 to $25 a session. Fees are reduced for 
taps pem enrolled in the l niversity and for persons receiving group 
Y. Fees are payable at the Office of the € ashier. 


The Reading Center 


Y 
irec À 
ector F E, Hesser 
HE R 
* READIN : 
vels: DING CENTER offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
D P e . 
Doo». timary, elementary, secondary, and adult, In addition, special reading 
ement c : : 
ell ; ment classes are conducted for high school and college students as 
as other adults. 
Cor Xe e : : 
Mplete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
» à ime s » . 
ide ~ Spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and apti- 
rence a Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in con- 
Ith the parents or the individual. 


/ 


ance 
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The special reading improvement classes for high school students, co 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated inter 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanical 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are avail 
for increasing speed of comprehension 

Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $125; for individual instruction, 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $9 a lesson; for instruction in si 
groups, secondary level, $175 for 15 two-hour lessons. Reading classes 
two-hour sessions) are offered for adults, $175; for full-time George Wash 
ton University students and alumni, $65, Full-time staff employees may 
tact the Center regarding special fees. All fees are payable in advance at 
Reading Center 

Reading instruction is provided for first year undergraduate students on 
basis of need 


Veterans Education i 


THE VETERANS COUNSELOR in the Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2 
Eye Street, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veter 
widows, or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with anv probl 
which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes certif 
tion of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 


monthly allowances will be paid h 


as veterans or dependent, 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor 


When feasible, students entitled to benefits 
prior to submitting}, 
plication to the Veterans Administration, All such students should obtain 
instruction sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth reqis. 
ments to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made tof, 
Veterans Administration, and which includes other information of gen, 
interest T 


The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washing), 
D.C. 20421 


Center for Administrative and 
Academic Computing 


Director J.E. Smith 


THE CENTER FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND ACADEMIC COMPt TING is located ong . 
third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other OF 

tional supportive services are located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 209p 
St., N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a day, seven dnt 
week to all qualified faculty, staff and students. 
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he Center provides computational facilities and services to academic, 
earch and administrative users. The Center staff conducts seminars, con- 
ts with users and provides operational assistance as required. The central 
ecessing unit is an IBM 370/145 with card reading capability, on-line disc 
rage, eight high speed and density tape units, two printers and remote entry 
fice for quick turnaround. The operating system is a modified OS/VS with 
St of the commonly used compilers and a large library of programs. 
omputer programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
gineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 
Itses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 


Continuing Education for Women 
NTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN CENTER, Suite 621, University Library, 
ers individual and group counseling services as well as credit and noncredit 
fses and training programs. Brochures are available. 


General Alumni Association 


Meg aves OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
ti themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 
Eligible » promote the general welfare of the University. / x 
sity 7 Pearl are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
r has be who have left the University in good standing, or any person who 
iversity yes a member of the teaching, res h, or administrative staff of the 
ws wher "9 " the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
mni ped life members of the George Washington University General 
sis etn or the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
posae contributors to the George W ashington l niversity Fund. i 
are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 


SSO : a 

mni "The tation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
Shing he Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, N.W., George 
. Bton 


University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


English for International Students 


"Tnation ton UNIVERSITY's comprehensive program in English for 
al : : ‘ : 
tudents is designed as a service to persons enrolled or planning 
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to enroll in University credit programs, 
national community who wish to 
an intensive study program. In 
equivalent of an Ameri: 


and to members of Washington's 
improve their command of English thi 
general, students must have complete 
can high school education. 


Courses are offered at various levels of proficiency covering both oral 
written communication and ar 


are scheduled in 14-week sessions during th 
and spring semesters and for eight weeks during the summer. Students. ent 
the program will take a battery of objective and non-objective placement 
to determine their levels of proficiency in English. Students must regist 
advance for the tests. Question regarding registration should be directe 
Susan Caron, Secretary. English for International Students, Stuart Hall 
2013 G St., N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20052 


advance, is charged each student. 


Persons writing from outside the l nited States and needing a student 
will be considered for I-20 validation only if they apply for admission 


degree program, for a degree program should 


A $10 testing fee, payabl 


hose interested in applying 
pages 26-28 for additionaF information 


'UDENT LIFE 


ite President for Student Affairs William P. Smith, Jr. 
stant to the Vice President for Student Affairs John E. Perkins 
lector of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center Boris Bell 

In of Students Marianne Phelps 


È OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops student 
services, policies and procedures to complement the | niversity's wages 
ruction program. These activities are implemented through the offices ü 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 
al Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, 
dent and Alumni Career Services and Student Health Service. 


ident Services 


FICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


n of Students Marianne Phelps 
Stant Dean of Students Gail Short Hanson 


of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information to the 
ral student body and assists in program development on campus, particu- 
' In the residence halls. The members of the staff of the Dean of Students 


ce are 


Informed on University policies and student services provided on 
Pus, en 


abling them to provide referrals and answers to many questions con- 
Ing Benera] stude X life. Personal letters of recommendation for students 
Ying to 8raduate and professional schools can also be obtained from the 
n of Students Office. The Dean of Students works with the Adviser to 


ational Students, the Director of the Counseling Center, the Director of 
“ducational Opportunity Program and the Director of Housing in the 
ement « E 


ation of their programs. 
SING 


ctor of Ho 


using Ann Webster 


ant Directors of Housing John Bohen, Marilyn Mundy, Michael Rabasca 


Plete Information concerning the University's residence halls is available 


the Director of Housing, George Washington University, cure 
20052. nformation concerning off-campus housing near the University 
may be : Tn 

ay be obtained at this Office. 
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Admission to the University 


does not include a room reservation. T 
dent will receive, 


with his notification of 
information, an application for and a declaration of 
to attend the University, The application for residence hall 
accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable d 
toward the first semester's 


acceptance, University residen 
residence hall space, 


space m 
eposit. The housing deposit is c 
room charge. 


Rooms are leased for the act 
year, and lease payment must be 


made by June 30 for the fall semester, 


1976-77 RESIDENCE HAI L RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SI MESTERS* 


For Men: 

Calhoun Hall 
double room 
triple room 


For Women: 

Strong Hall 
single room 
double room 
triple room 


For Men and Women: 
Crawford Hal 


| (limited to sophomores, juniors 


, and seniors) —double room 
Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) single room | 
Madison Hall ? 
double room f 
triple room f 
f 
Thurston Hall E 
double room, triple room, large room for four h 
suite for six b 
} 
hats B 
FOOD SERVICE j 
c 

Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to 


participate in the fa 
service plan. in the seven-day, 20 meals per f> 
plan, at the rate of $800* for the academic year Sophomores may elect à | 
the 20-meal plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Monday through FAT 
for $750* for the academic year. Each plan is optional for junior, seniof 
graduate students. Food service payment does not cover University inters@}y 
or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in Thu 
Hall and the second floor contract dining room in the ( loyd Heck Mate 


Freshmen must participate 


Center. En 
nti 
Nd 
MUNSON HALI APARTMENTS 


ach 

f- 
Munson Hall is a 1 niversity-owned 
15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency 
are eligible to reside in Munson Ha 


4 
and operated apartment house cons 
apartments. Graduate and married "m 
Il. Those wishing to apply for an apal >. 


Felf 
* Residence hall prices and allocation and food service prices subject to change. 
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1dld contact the Housing Office for a waiting list application. All leases are 
: 2 months. 

il 

USCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
et 
dctor Abla Yvonne Thomas 
Inselor Ronald Whitmore 


*ducational Opportunity Program is designed to offer a college education 
harily to black and other minority students who are graduates of District 
Columbia high schools and/or other qualified District residents, It provides 
PPportunity for a student to seek a degree in almost any field and at the 
le time receive academic and/or financial assistance, 


YNSELING CENTER 


ector E. Lakin Phillips 
Bstant Director David L. Celio 


F Counseling Center works to enable the campus community to maximally 
fit from instruction by helping students overcome obstacles, anxieties, and 
fusions Which hamper learning. Services are offered in three areas: (1) 
tion of the individual’s educational, vocational. personal, or social prob- 
S through short-term individual or group counseling/psy chotherapy, voca- 
hal testing, or study skills remediation; (2) training graduate students, resi- 
. assistants, and paraprofessionals, as well as consulting on mental health 
ics; and (3) developing innovative methods to aid student growth, such as 
TOtaped information on undergraduate majors, counseling and therapy 
ugh Written communication, and videotaped counselor skills 
e Center 
Fia Through its Office of Com- 
, the Center also provides vocational counseling and educational 
Brams to th 
"es, 


€ community in general. 

obs Students may request a cost-free interview between 9 a.m. and 
ides to Monday through Friday (except Friday mornings). If the student 
reed ee the services offered, a fee of $5 per appointment will be 
will à T short-term treatment. If a test battery is called for, a flat fee of 
nade, © added. However, if financial need is a factor, fee adjustments can 


he b . Š - 
Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


E P 
RNATIONAL STUDENTS 
rn 


ation; T : 
Onal House, located at 2129 G St. N.W., is the campus center for stu- 


S fror . A 
n foreign countries. It serves also as the headquarters of the Inter- 


mia dents Society, which seeks to promote international friendship and 
ing RO welcoming to its membership students from all countries, 
he Internat rom the United States. ; ] 
Se. It is To. Student Adviser's Office is located in the International 
ation MI each day throughout the school week for consultation on im- 
are of Gin and on any matters concerning the social and ac: 
À ents from abroad. 
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CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


Director Boris Bell 
Assistant Director Donald Cotter 
Accountant Johnnie Osborne 


Operations Manager John Spaldo 


Ihe Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunitie: 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pro 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Pro 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music: and other student 
faculty organizations 

[he Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the | nivé 
community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Ce 
[his Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of; 


cedures and policies which provide a framework for the Center's operatid 
STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
Director Sal Fiscina, M.D. 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist sul 
registered on campus with their health needs. It is located at 935 22nd St 
N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building) 

Physicians and physician assistants are available by appointment from 9} 
to 4:45 p.m., Monday through Fridav. In addition, physician assistant 
available for primary care and triage to walk-in patients Monday through Fit 
from 5 to 6:45 p.m. and on Saturday from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 4 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student He 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Univd! 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, T d 
fees are the responsibility of the student 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to r@ 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not currenti 
rolled or who has severed connection with the University is ineligible for $, 
cal benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student who so desires 
engage physicians and nurses of his or her own choice, but the student Wi 
responsible for all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all servicess.. 
dered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laf 
tories and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the rhe 


sibility of the student. lir 
Es 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE T 


The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group healtly,. 
accident insurance, on an elective basis. for those full-time students who, 


i E 
not have other coverage. Interested students should contact the Student Ho; 
Service office 
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JDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


rector Gordon H. Gray 
stant Director Cynthia Gurne 
jeer Services Counselor Paula Hoffman 


f Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance to G.W.U. 
dents and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent 
ployment. All students are urged to become acquainted with the services 
his Office early in their college experience. 
Founseling concerning trends in employment, areas of employment, various 
| and examination announcements, preparation for job interviews, resume- 
ling, and other procedures for successful job application are always avail- 
Specific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program by business, 
Ustry, government, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; and part- 
e and temporary jobs for students while attending school are all part of this 
ice, Teacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment in all 
Cational fields are maintained in this Office. Reference files for students 
lying to law schools, medical schools, or other graduate schools are main- 


ed, 


D understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues of service for 


se People who do not find career satisfaction in the structured systems of 
Iness, government, and education is also provided in the Student ar 
eer Services Office. 


LIGIOUS LIFE 


University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
ents and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
S of their own choice, Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
“US groups and form a link between the University and the religious com- 
lly. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for counseling. 


Cligious Services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Uni- 


sity c è 
y community as announced. 


tad «d Student Ac tivities David Speck 

rto ne ‘tor—Orientation Leila Lesko 

istant , irector- Programming Rita Goldman 
9 the Director Theodora Frisby 


Offices ag - x : ea X 

aces of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, the 

Mac of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student Activi- 
* Fesponsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


DENT 4r 
ENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in 
b lopment, campus leadership training, and participation in special 
Oth within the University community and in the community at large. 


Tam deve 
ects 
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This Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for development and n 
tenance of a master activities calendar—for registering and assisting caf 
organizations, for scheduling facilities (except in the Marvin Center) and ev 
and for informing the University community of the many activities and? 
grams which can enrich the educational experience through a variety of wel 
monthly, and annual publications, The Student Activities Office is also red 
sible for coordinating a comprehensive orientation program for new stud 
entering the University. Students interested in participating in the many sÊ 
cultural, or extracurricular phases of University life should acquaint themst 


. [s 
with the facilities and functions of the Student Activities Office and its stah 


j 
] 
The George Washington University is an active, working community W‘ 
student involvement has become a motivating force in the governance ol 
University through the committee structure. This involvement has he 
develop policies and programs beneficial not only to the student popula 
but to the total University community, While serving on these commit" 


Lu wee T 
student members participate in the formulation and the application of ong. 
Sia Oe : ( 
institutional policy. 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


There are numerous committees on w hich members of the student bod} 
able to serve. The Student Activities Office has a file on major commif® 
and interested students should inquire there for further information A, 
tional information is also contained in the Student Handbook. A brief de$m 
tion of some of these committees follows 


Cé 

Joint Committee of Faculty and Students This administrative commMhe; 
created in response to a resolution of the Faculty Senate, is composed of Sic] 
faculty members, seven student members, and other ex officio members. Sty 
bers of this Committee are appointed by the President. 
The Committee is officially 


student-faculty relations,” to 


lice 
charged to "facilitate all efforts to imf g 
encourage student recommendations in all Dp] 
of Senate policy-formulation which affect student life," and to “recontharc 
changes in the ‘Rules and Regulations Governing the Conduct of Stim. 
Life. " The Committee has specific advisory powers in many areas concêbli, 
student-faculty relations and the interests of the student body Mts 

Committee on the Judicial Sy stem 
is composed of three faculty members 
is the Chairman of the S 
Faculty Committee on 


Ihe Committee on the Judicial Misi 
and three student members, one of € 
tudent Court, one a student member of the Sti, 
Appeals, and one selected from the campus at? 


Ihe Committee on the Judicial System works closely with the Exe f 


Secretary to the Judicial System to make sure that the various hearing Orsity 
are efficiently, fairly, and expeditiously conducting their business. [ion 
Other committees include the following: the Committee on University 


ing, the Committee on Religious Life, the ( ommittee on Sponsored Res? 


FADE 
the Committee on Student Publications, and the Committee on the UniV ; 
Bookstore. meri 

BSOcj 

ta Si 
STANDING COMMITTEES IN SCHOOLS AND COLI EGES Uden 


a ub « 
The schools and colleges maintain various standing committees cond » | 
with specific aspects of the college program; the majority are faculty 
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*es. One of particular interest to students, the Columbian College Advisory 
mittee on Honors Program, includes three student representatives, gen- 
/ chosen from alumni of the sophomore-year honors program. This Ad- 
ry Committee selects leaders for honors seminars in the College, reviews 
pendent study projects, and advises concerning the merits of these projects. 
tations to Committee membership are initiated by the College. 


STUDENT NOMINATING BOARD 


all-student board was created by the President upon the recommendation 
e Joint Committee of Faculty and Students in February, 1971. The Board 
established “to make appointments to all University Committees that have 
“nt members where there is no other existing means by or through organiza- 
! charter or constitution to do so." 
* members of the Student Nominating Board are the President of Mortar 
d; the President of Omicron Delta Kappa; a student member of the Gradu- 
school of Arts and Sciences Advisory Council; and one representative 
each of the following: Residence Hall Association, Engineers’ Council, 
Committee of Faculty and Students, Student Bar Association, and Asso- 
n of Medical Studer 


PROGRAM BOA 


University Program Board, through its student committee structure and 
ership, Provides a variety of cultural, social, and recreational programs 
‘mMpus, As a result, students are afforded opportunities to broaden their 
tional experiences by developing and participating in those programs 
! Contribute to the life of the University community. 

ent membership on the Program Board is composed of four executive 
'5 (Chairperson, Vice Chairperson, Secretary, Treasurer) elected from 
eneral student body in the spring semester, and five committee chair- 
" appointed after that election. The eight committees of the Program 
are the Advisory Council, Art Gallery Committee, Concert Committee, 
: Ideo Committee, Performing Arts Committee, Public Affairs Committee, 
Relations Committee, and Special Programming Committee. These stu- 
Work With appointed faculty members and professional staff from the 
9n Of Student \ffairs in carrying out their many programs and activities. 


T ORGANIZATIONS 


An Is only a partial sample of the organizations active at the Uni- 
Qurino 7c 3 ani 
“uring 1975-76. More complete information on these and other organi- 
is ava; i 3 

äVailable at the Student Activities Office. 


MIC , : 
IC, pi PARTMENTAI ; DIVISIONAL, OR SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 


"d ` : a i " 

^ Studies ( lub, Anthropology Club, Black America Law Students 

lo 2^ x : e Š a " . $ ers 
D, Black ] ngineering Society, Engineer's Council, Enosinian Society, 


p . . > > . 
sma Phi, Geology Club, German Club, Health Care Administration 


» Medical School Student Council, Philosophy Club, Russian 
Student Steering Committee, Student Bar Association. 
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HONOR SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—4A national honor society recognizing 
lectual capacity well employed" 
Sigma Xi A national 
encourage original inv estig 


"outstanding 1 
in the field of liberal arts and sciences 


1 
scientific honor society, 


the purpose of which $ 
ation in science, pure and applied 


Alpha Epsilon Delta. 
Alpha Sigma Lambe la.—A national honor ary society for 
lastic achievements in part-time, 


Delta Phi Alpha.—A national German honor society. 


Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha 
Dobro Slovo. 


ate students, 


^ premedical honor society. 


outstanding $5 


off-campus, evening programs, 
] 
A national forensic society. 


| national Slavic honor society for graduate and undergf 


le 

Howard F. Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society.—An honor san 
recognizing achievement among medical students in the areas of obstelit: 
gynecology, and reproductive biology. l 
Mortar Board. —A n: tional society for juniors and seniors stressing ego 
ship, scholarship, and service. }. 


Omicron Delta Kappa A 
curricular activities 
Phi Delta Kappa A national honor society recognizing and promé | 
leadership in the field of education. » 
Phi Eta Sigma.—A national society, established to encourage and red: 
high scholarship and att: 1inment, pe in which is limited to those fft 
men who attain a scholastic t least 3.50 or the equivalent b 
Pi Delta Phi. —A national French tiae society " 
Pi Lambda Theta.—A n; itional honor soc iety Ple 
astic achievement and le; idership 
Pi Mu Epsilon 
Psi Chi 


national society emphasizing leadership in € 


IG 


average of 


recognizing excellence in s 
among students in education. 

A national ma thematics honorary lvi 
A rational psychology fraternity 


Cle 
Sigma Delta Pi.—4A national Spanish honor society Spi 
Unc 
INTERNATIONAL AND CULTURAL EX¢ HANGE ORGANIZATIONS 
- A « < . "v jPIA 
East Asian Society, Friends of Canada. International Students Society, 


American Association, Libyan Student Organization, Organization of Mà 


Students, Polish American Youth Club, Students' Cultural Associatio#™a 
India, World Affairs Society 


tint 

CIA 
PERFORMING ARTS h 

la 
GWU Dance Production Groups; Student P 


roductions; l niversity Chap 
University Program Board: l 
variety of programs is presented by these 


an 
niversity The: if sity 


groups throughout the academic } 


Choir, Chorus, Orchestra: 


TEC], 

POLITICAL INTERES T ORGANIZATIONS Ack 
e iia ~ fC 
GW Ripon Society, GW Colle ge Young Republicans, GW Young Demos - 
r 

Young Americans for F reedom, Young Socialist Alliance Tur 
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ESSIONAL ORG ANIZATIONS 


! Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economics), 

n Society of Civil Engineers, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
Government and Business Administration Doctoral Association, Higher 
ition Association of GW, Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers, 
in Management Sciences and Business Administration Association, Per- 
l Society, Pre-Law Society, Pre-Medical Society, Phi Delta Epsilon (medi- 
aternity), Siema Delta Chi (journalism), Student Planning Association, 
Tau (engineering). 


ICATIONS AND COMMI NICATIONS 


‘herry Tree (yearbook), G.W. Forum (student-faculty journal), Potomac 
w (publication of Consortium graduate students), The Rock Creek (liter- 
Magazine), Student Handbook, This Month (listing of major cultural 
in the Washington area), This Week (weekly listing of scheduled events), 
/niversity Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), WRGW (University radio 
1), 676-NEWS (recorded telephone message of daily University activi- 


IOUS AND MEDITATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


t Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Or- 

tion, Eastern Orthodox Fellowship, Eckankar Campus Society, Inter- 

Y Christian Fellowship, Lutheran Student Association, Newman Founda- 
Sychegenics Club, Religious Society of Friends, Student International 

ation Society, Unitarian-Universalist ‘lub, United Christian Fellowship, 
' Foundation. 


E ORGANIZATIONS 


K, Ecology Action, GW Medical Aid, Project Share, St. Elizabeths 
al Project, SERV E, Student Housing Project, Student Volunteer Action 
il. 


: FRATERNITIES 


Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Chi, Sigma Nu, 
J [- 


i Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. The Interfraternity Forum coordinates 


“rest and concerns of some of the fraternities on campus. 
* SORORITIES 


Gamma, 


Delta Sigma Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Sigma Sigma. 
helle SP oe 
e 


i - : rs é e Uni- 
me Council includes representatives of sorority chapters at the Uni 


\L INTERES} 
People 
"ublic 
ittee, 


AND ADVOCATE GROUPS 


$’ Union, Jewish Activist Front, Legal Aid Bureau, Peoples Union, 
Interest Research Group (GW Chapter), Student Recruitment 
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SPORTS, HOBBIES, RECRE ATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


f 

" $ 

Amateur Radio Club, ( heerleaders, Collegiate Bowling Club, Folkdance} 
Hockey Club, Military Collectors, Philubious Eggworte (music) > 
kd 


A 
Athletics and Intramural Si, 


The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the 
Athletics for Women and the Eastern Association of Intercollegiate Ath 
for Women, Its teams participate against 
Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. The 
women offer such sports as basketb 
Crew, cross country, swimming 


Associ 
Association for Intercoll 


major universities throughol 
intercollegiate programs for mel 
all, baseball, soccer, tennis. golf, wre 


and diving. squash, badminton and volley 
rhe University offers a broad program of 


men and women through the 
Studies. 


intramural sports activities fol 
Department of Human Kinetics and Li 


Major Program E! 


f T 
01 iocally, 


Art Exhibits The work nationally, and internationally k 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner L 
and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, With the coopel 
of the Curator of Art, an annual student 

Concert Series.—The Department of Music presents a series of concerti 
turing faculty, guest and student artists throughout e 


Dance The Gwi Dance 
studio performan 


rt exhibit is presented 


ach year 
Company presents major concerts, inf 
ces, experimental events, 
demonstrations. Students may 
the opportunity te 


aspects of dance productions 
International Programs 


television appearances and l& 
audition to become company members and 


Ji 
) choreograph, perform and gain experience in the tee 


lhe International Students’ Society presents ® 
nual International Dinner ii 


n cooperation 
tional restaurants 


international topics 


with foreign embassies and im 
Other programs include reeular forums and speak 
Orchestra and € horus Conce 


rt Series Che University Orchestra and ¢ 
are two facets of the 


lively arts available to students either as credit couf 
as extracurricular activities. The ( hor 
University community three or f 
spring concerts. The | niversity 
nually 

Program Board Series The l 


and lectures each 


'5 presents major performances * 
our times a year, including regular wine 


Orchestra presents several performance 


niversity 
semester at which 


Recreation Program 


off 
Program Board sponsors «€ 


nationally known personalities app“ 
Ihe new Charles E. Smith € enter for Physical p 
tion and Athletics offers many facilities for student use. The University R@ 
tion Association and t 


, .» Si 
i the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure ? 
arrange a wide variety 


of sports and recreational activities 
for all students 


" e 
and special 
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"éatre.— The University Theatre produces four or five major plays and 
icals during the year on the new proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
š Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including 
nal and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theatre. 
ents have the opportunity to participate in all aspects of theatre and mz 
Ve credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of their productic 


COLU 
AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Assistant Deans B.J. 


FACULTY* 


Professors E. Abravanel, J 

Bergmann, L.S Bowling, 
Coates, J Cornfield, T.F 
DePauw, A.H. Desmond, 
IE KI Gastwirth, M. 
R.C. Haskett, P.H. 
Hobbs, M.A. Holman, C. 
Kendrick, R.W. Kenny, H 


LeBlanc, L.P. Leite (En 
H.W Lilliefors, C.D I 
(Research), ( iE 


ler 


J.N. Mosél, D. Nelson, B. 


Schwoerer, W.E. 
Shumway, F.R Siegel, D.E 
E.L. Stevens, C.T. Stewart, 


Walk, R.H. Walker, it. D 
D.G. White. R.E Wood, 
Adjunct Professors T.E. 
F.A. Chace, me 433 
R.P. Multhauf, J.w Pierce, 
Brewer, A.D. Britt E.A. ( 
? The President of 


versity, the Directo. 
members of the 


the University, 
r of Admissions 


of 
Faculty of Columbiar 
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Dunham, J.L. Métivier, Jr., 
N-C. Rutledge, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


K.A. Burnim (R. search), W.I 


Gordon, S.W. 
Highfill, Jr., P.P, 


ger (Research), R.M. Krulfeld, E 


inton, 


Mazzeo, R.B. 
Métivier, Jr., ] H. Michael. 


Phillips, F., Prats, R.E. Purcell, J.P 
C.E. Rice, JW Robb, H.M Sachar, 
Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, 


. Wallace, Jr., RJ 


H.B. Yacobson, H.E, Yeide, Jr. AJ ZuchelDE 4) 
Bowman, od 


Fisher, J. Grunwald, F 
Kauffman, L.S Kornicker, R 


Associate Professors D.L. Atkins. 


the Vice President 


|! College of Arts 


MBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 


X 

Aschheim, F, Belaunde-Terifl. 
H.F. Bright, L.W Brown, R.G. Brown, J.F. BA 
Caldwell, G.V, Carroll, I.H. Cisin, C 
: Courtless, Jr., R.H. Davison, L. De Alessi, f U 
J. Eisenstein, N, Filipescu, J.A Frey, R.N. @J1 
Greenhouse, F.S. Grubar, A. Gy H 
Hill, J.W, Hillis, H.C. Hinton, ] 
Hsieh, W.A Johnson (Research), R.G. Jones, A 
Kenyon, Y. Kim. J. King, A.D. Kirsch. D. K J. 
Langhans (Research), T.Z. | avine, f J. 
itus), S. Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, R.K. H S 
l.P.G. Liverman, W.A, MacDonald, N, M ( 
McKay (Research), M.L. Meltzerd T 
C.C. Mondale, R.H. Moore, J.A. Morgaii Ms 
Nimer, K.F. Parker, R. Parris, T.P. Perros M 
Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, W.M. Rey Es 

B.M. Sapin, R.H. Schlagel, - 
L. Shaw (Research), C. Shih. ds. 
Silber, H. Solomon, G. Steiner, R.W. Step! 


G Allee, | AME n 


Jr., T. Suranyi-l nger, Jr. (Research), C. T 
G. Teleki, K. Thoenelt, R.B 


Thompson, R Thornton, R.C. Vincent, 4 


Weintraub, E.R. Weis 


Broderick, R.F. Caron. T.F. «x 97 
Gutheim, M.L. Jones, 197- 
Manning, J.B Margolin, C.G. Mc Wii 79 
H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn, P. Swamy. N. Ti”! 
R.L.A. Bari, J.R. Barth, L.S. Bielski M 


i DE 4, 
aress, A.E. Claeyssens. Jr., M.A.B coii AN 


i 197¢ 
for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of Ù d 


à x € 
» and the University Librarian are € 
and Sciences 


the University 
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r., G.C. Eads, C.F. Elliott, R.S. French, I.I. Glick, R.S. Gold- 
K. Golla, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, S.E. Haber. R.A. Hadley, 
Henney, C.J, Herber, AJ. Hiltebeitel, R.W. Holmstrom, R.L. 
lumphrey, Jr, C.T. Ireland, W.R. Johnson, H.D. Junghenn, S.A, Karp, 
- Katz, N.K. Khatcheressian, P.F. Klarén. R E. Knowlton, C.J. Lange, M.P. 
2e, D.R. Lehman, P.H M. Lengermann, J.F. Lewis. C.A. Linden, R.C. 
Andholm, J.M. I ogsdon, W.F.E. I ong, J.C. Lowe, G. Ludlow, J.H. Maddox, 
I. H. Mc( lanahan, H. Merchant, B.M. Mergen, C. A. Moser, N. Natov, H.R. 
“au, G.A. Olkhovsky, R.K. Packer, W.C. Parke, C.H. Pfuntner, J.A.A. 
lotz, J.A. Quitslund. P. Robbins, L.A. Rothblat, W.W. Rowe, D.A. Rowley, 
C, Rutledge, P.G. Sáenz, S.O. Schiff, S.L. Simons, W.A. Smith. C. Steiner, 
:H.. Tanck (Research), D.H. Teller, R.E. Thomas, I. Thompson, N.A. 
ilkens, C.E. Tuthill, R.A. Wallace. SJ Wayne, R.C. Willson, R.Y. Yin, 
E. Ziolkowski 
“net Associate Professors G. Evans, E. Gramlich, W.D. Hope, D.G. 
leiman, D.L. Pawson. M. Rice, D. Robinson, C.F. Roper, J. Rosewater 
stant Professors C.M. Aho, D.A. Altshuler, J.C Anderson, A.D. Andrews, 
Azar, S.R. Barnett, M.E Boeckmann, G.R. Bozzini. L. Brandt-Emler, 
S. Brooks, S.W. Burks, A.V. Cannon, G. Carter, R.P. Churchill, R.L. 
ole, R.L, Combs, J.J. Cordes, R.I Darcy, E.R. Declercq (Visiting), J.P. 
irkse III, M.S. Duke. D. Fischer, N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, 
» S.A, Grant, S.K. Green. I Griffith, J.E. Hicks, T.L. Hufford, G.W. 
Kennedy, Jr., M. King, J.M. Lachin III 
Lake, K.J. Langran, D.L. Lee. G.C. MacKenzie, D. Mc- 
, vey, E.S, Neyman, T. Ozdogan, V.P. Parady, G. Paster, E.O. Pederson, 
+ Pires-Ferreira (Research), P.J. Poppen, S.A. Quitslund, D. Ramaker, 
R. Regnell. L.P. Ribuffo, L.F. Robinson, B.W. Sabelli. J.R. Schneider, 
“naffer, R, Sines, D.I Skolnick, A.H. Smith, S.J. Smith-Gill, J.M. Starrels, 
- Sten, P.I Stewart, E.A, Stone, M.F. Taragin, J.M. Thibault, D.D. 
9rnton, F, Thoumi, J.L. Tropea, J.M. Tubbs, G.C.Y. Wang, W.T. Wood- 
ud, J.F, Wright, Jr., M. Xiroyanni, J.E. Yellen (Research), A.M. Yezer, 
x Zangrando (Visiting) 


ict Assistant Professors JK Kern, E.B. Lehman, M.F. Miller, M.C. 
‘Ison, E.R. Zeitz 


"Cors C. McClintock. B K. Netland, M.N. Romines, C. Walker 


COMMITTEES* 


MO. 
COUNCIL FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFF AIRS? 


; 29 Schiff, J.} Ziolkowski 
; -> A. Plotz, R.W. Stephens 
M.D.M, Brewer, R.P. Churchill 


ES 
Cor NCII FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR AFFAIRS1 
R.K. Packer. 


ean 
d by 


S.J. Wayne 
of Colump; 
the [ J 


aculty 
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1977: C.J. Herber, H. Kenyon 
1978: J.P. Dirkse III, C.A. Moser 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


C.D. Linton (Chairman), A.H Desmond, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.L. LeB 


W.E. Schmidt | 

, 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
T.P. Perros (Chairman). L.W. Brown, M.D. Green, J.L. Métivier, Jr..] 
Rice, R. Walker, L. Winkler I 

) 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP l 


H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), B.J. Dunham. J.A. Frey, G.E. Mazzeo,}, 
Métivier, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff. R.C. V incent | 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 


B.J. Dunham (Chairman), J. Aschheim. G Ludlow, E.S. Neyman, 
Rutledge, W.E. Schmidt, W.A. Smith, E.A Stone, K. Thoenelt, W.L. ry 


- , $ 
H.E. Yeide, Jr. 
D 
t 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON HONORS PROGRAM È 


H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), L.G. DePauw, R.N Ganz, Jr., W.B. Griffith, 
Mazzeo, C.C. Mondale, R.B. Thompson, Three Student Representativesls 


COMMITTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGI ISH | 


E 
R.H. Moore (Chairman), J.G Allee, Jr., M.H. McClanahan, R.C. wi 


le 
COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS* i 
J.A. Frey (Chairman), H.H. Hobbs, R.W Kenny, R.H. Moore, B. Rl) 
W.M. Reynolds, W.E. Schmidt [ 
a 
Èa 


SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY THE coli 
OF GENERAL STUDIES je 


R.C, Rutledge (Chairman). D.I Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.D. Herber, Èt 


Holman, D. Nelson, D.G. White hi 
rt 

( 

COUNCIL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES* Irc 
fa 

CHAIRMAN fra 
Mark Sullivan, Jr. (University Trustee), Thomson & McKinnon Auchi: 
Inc., Washington, D.C í 
Ar 

* Elected by the Faculty br 
MIB Cbencll serves bci -Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate Scholl 
and Sciences. The President of the University the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Sul 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


and the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and? 
are ex officio members of the Council 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


MBERS OF THE COUNCII 


idsor P, Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic Society 
dron Faulkner, Faulkner, Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner, Washington, D.C. 
d Edward Finley (Retired Director of the National Gallery of Art), Wash- 
tgton, D.C. 

ert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Advisory Council on Historic Pres- 
rvation, Washington, D.C. 

rick Hayes, Washington, D.C. 


n Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 

ney Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 
ert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 

an H. Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

us B. Wright, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 


* Its founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal 
College of the University, has continued to expand and develop with the 
9f Washington. Its central situation makes participation in the life of the 
on's capital convenient for resident students. The cosmopolitan nature of 
Student body reflects the atmosphere of a great world capital. Because the 
ents come from the 50 states and from 90 foreign countries, class dis- 
10ns and casual student conversations are enriched by a challenging variety 
'"IWpoints, 

hroughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and often led, move- 
MS of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly changing patterns 


tude : i 
“ident and social needs, notably the increasing maturity and knowledge of 
modern incoming freshman, the College has inaugurated sweeping changes 


Its ac h s 
academic programs. In brief summary, the changes are designed to 


Permit the able student to earn the baccalaureate degree in less than 
Standard four years, either by earning credit through a wide variety of 
Poca or by performing with excellence within a 90-semester-hour three- 
individus ( provide each student with a greater opportunity to design 
hts uu academic program by eliminaung almost all specific course require- 
Neen ar in the major field; (3) encourage an early and close association 
i € student and individual faculty members in the field of the student's 
; and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared responsibility 
aculty and student 

exist for double majors within the College; interdisciplinary 

, in the case of the student who finds no existing major or pro- 

to individual educational goals, special interdisciplinary pro- 

- may be developed by the student, in consultation with depart- 
‘oh and with the final approval of the Committee on Programs. — 
É ian Co'lege offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate in 
grams, iot of Arts, and Bachelor of Science; prelegal and premedical 
llic and ne first two years of the professional programs in education and in 
intern 


ational affairs. 
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Columbian College has 


degree-granting authoritv over certain prog 
which combine on-campus 


and off-campus courses, including the Bachel| 


ind Cartographic Science (areas 
tography and geodesy) 


Science in Geodetic of concentration im 

and the Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. Asf 
of the courses in the first two years of these programs are offered on caf 
students may be admitted as full-time on 


campus students in Columbianh 
lege. After the 


first 64 hours, most of the courses are offered at off-caP 
locations. Students are then 


required to register for their coursework £ 
the College of General Studies. 9 


which administers ofl campus programs. $ 
dents 


attending off-campus classes ar 


e expected to provide their own tranlt 
lation to and from class. 


Distances involved varv from two to 20 miles It 


the campus area. Columbian € ollege also has degree granting authority?! 
two other 


programs which are offered off campus and administered byt: 
College of General Studies: Associate in Arts in General Studies and Bad! 
of General Studies (areas of concentration 
ment, mathematics, political science. 
information in 


in economics, history, law enfm 
psychology, and sociology ) For full 
all these programs, see the € ollege of General Studies catal S 

h, 
THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM q 
The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the hist 
liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to develop I 
particular abilities and general awareness as a human being. It demant 
the student a thorough acquaintance with one major 
the same time an understanding 


context of the scientific, social. 


area of learning afl 
of how that specialization fits into the IB 
and moral problems which confront mn: 
pertness but that broadly enlightened exhe 
graduates to grow through the years in abilityf!^ 

Pr 
fiat 


Ec 


or higher in all course work di, 


society. It stresses not merely ex 
ness which encourages its 
wisdom. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


Freshmen who have received grades of € 


" 1 
the first semester may be eligible to participate in the George Washi , 
University-American College in Paris Sophomore Year in Paris Prog 


Qualified students will be encouraged to accept this opportunity to profit 4 


the cultural and intellectual riches of Europe by spending their second CH 
living and studying in Paris. Credits earned in this Program will be tram 


Columbian College of Arts 
courses are taught in English, 


desirable. 


rable toward a degree in and Sciences. Sine i 
a knowledge of French is not mandatory, b 


General Information 


A 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


GOOD CHARACTER and an academic background appropriate for the progriff a 
an 
studies contemplated are required i 
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equirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
Ol, showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of English; 
“ast two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably 

laboratory instruction; two vears of social studies, one of which must be 
'Tican history; and two years of colle preparatory mathematics. 

The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
nit: 

College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on.the Scholastic 

Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 

is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or January. 
es on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangements for 
are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Edu- 
nal Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 
er Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the date 
le test, In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores 
ent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washing- 
D.C. 20052. 

€ College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, the 
rican College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applicant should 
est that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the 
Tican College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
‘pplicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

* Committee on Admission and Advanced St: inding will consider the ade- 

Y of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circum- 
es, does not present all of the formal requirements stated on pages 72-73. 
Committee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the 
ersity, Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary school units will 
‘quired to begin removing such deficiencies within the first year, by appro- 
© Courses or examinations. 


ULATIONS 


t ; r T ‘ m AAT Ice - » 
lations re garding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated 


ages 2 - : ; cee 
ges 21-34; other University regulations, on pages 45-52. 


OLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


EMIC WORK LOAD 


ne c , : 
i e academic performance of high quality, the student's work load 
ed, 


dde student not on probation may take a As load of as oe as 

N prob; Ours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who is 

i tion may take not more than 10 hours. 

iiie Of work taken by a student on probation may be limited by the 

fola" Scholarship. | i: 

ved no E Student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
'rades below B and has earned grades of A in three courses totaling 


n 
3 represents 


sixt à year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
Y-minute 


Periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed student Il 
during the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades belg 
and has earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 6 semester W 
may take 12 hours. à 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time ddl 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that the acadt 
program may be adjusted, if necessary. [ 
| 
ATTENDANCE i 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which ff, 
tered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge bé 


provision is made for the student to make up work missed. - 
ir 
l 
USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH it 
The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. Ir 


student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory ma" 
reported by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the U$! 
Correct English. The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplemef 
work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
dent. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuitiof 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and r 
Dean. 


HONORS E 
IET 
Sophomore Honors Program.—Columbian € ollege offers an honors pros. 
for selected sophomores, The program is designed to provide an appro. 
challenge and opportunity for gifted students; to permit early identificati, 
students with the highest potential for high-quality graduate work and Sn 
in competitive award programs; to introduce educational innovations ¥ 
may possibly be applied at a later date to the student body at large; to j 
together a group of students whose activities will enable them to contis 
more significantly to academic discussion within the University as à wi R 
and to involve superior students in a program unmistakably identified with 0 
liberal arts ideal of the generally educated person, thus balancing the eMPhy,¢ 
on concentrated study that is the heart of existing departmental honofS? i, 
grams if , 
Ihe program normally consists of two honors seminars, each limita, 
approximately 15 students. Each seminar carries 3 semester hours of Men 
and represents elective hours in the student's program. Directors of the s¢™ar 
invite expert faculty members from different fields to assist in discuss] T 
particular problems. Students may elect a program of independent stuthes 
place of the second seminar Thi 
Participants in the Honors Program are selected at the end of their fiel 
on the basis of an application to the program. All students who earn four Mmd 


or B or better in their first semester are automatically eligible to apply. “Pdi 

' " > EL 
students doing high-quality work may apply on the recommendation of ! Pic 
their instructors 
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he designation “sophomore honors" is entered into the student's perma- 
t record if the student (1) completes successfully 2 semesters of honors 
k and (2) earns grades of B or better in 16 courses during the first two 
s of study. 

)ean's List.—The name of every student who takes a minimum of 15 semes- 
hours (none of which may be in credit/no credit courses) in any one 
ester, who receives grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the course work 
n in that semester, and who has no grades below B for that semester, is 
ed on the Dean's List for that semester. 


DEMIC STANDING 


tudent who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
ding. 
he following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as 
ed to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or more) 
ing the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 semester 
T$ during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the sum- 
Sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record 
four courses (3 or more semester hours of credit each), or multiples thereof, 
*r than on their record in any one semester. 


BATION 


Ident who in one semester receives two grades of F in courses carrying 
more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on proba- 

A student in the first semester on probation who receives one grade of F 
Uch a course will be continued on probation for a second semester. Two 
es of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining pro- 
On. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of J will be considered a 
Of the record for the semester during which the J is removed. A student on 
ation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better is 
Oved from probation. 


"ENSION 
"dent who in one semester receives grades of F in three courses carrying 
r More semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspended, A 
“nt in the first semester on probation who receives two or more grades of 
Such courses is suspended. A student who receives one or more grades 
, In Such courses in any later semester on probation is suspended. Two 
75 Of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining sus- 
on. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of 7 will be considered a 
a ie record for the semester during which the 7 is removed. X 
ter pm period of academic suspension is one fall or one ai. "i 
ng «jl dates for applying for readmission are the same on em 
Tues "ndergraduate Admission" (see pages 21-22). A suspended s ude 
& readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Admission 

Advanced S 

student will profit from re 

arship will not be readmitted. 
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MID-SEMESTER WARNING 5 


: A 
When, at the end of the sixth week of each semester, instructors file in the q, 
of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore students who are d, 
unsatisfactory work, a notice of Warning is sent to the student and 


a 
filed with the appropriate adviser. 


A “Warning” constitutes notice to the 
dent to consult the instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorized V 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 46. HA 
Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of J must be removed no later thafl 
last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immedillc 
following the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assig" 
An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically cha 
to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instr! 
and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate committee!“ 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petin 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of J cannot be rem 


by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 7 


F 
CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 
No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study cont 
he 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS laj 
‘ tke 
A freshman is a student who has completed less than 30 semester ht 


ign 


A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester hours. AM 
dent become a junior upon completion of 60 semester hours. A stude, 
comes à senior upon completion of 90 semester hours. 


tly 
An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's dd | 
(normally because the student already holds one), but who wishes for bo 
academic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. Registrati 

this status is permitted only with the prior approval of the appropriate DAI 
Council. fdn 


lek 

ADVISORY SYSTEM [^c 
Ash 

academic advising and personal couns 1 
Academic advising is performed by members of the faculty 
knowledge of academic programs, 


Each student is provided with both 


selected for! 

and each student, before registration, m ch 
up a program in consultation with the adviser assigned. A student whaaki 
not selected a major field receives academic advising from a member o bon 
Columbian College Committee on Student Advisine (see page 70). A st" 


who has officially declared a major field receives academic advising from} 


the University Counseling Center. All 


students are encouraged to mal by 
close contact with their advisers 
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tudents who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the School of 

Ication or the School of Public and International Affairs are assigned special 
ers to assist them in planning their programs, 

n academic warning system permits early attention to students whose work 
below required standards. In such cases, students are asked to consult 
larly with their advisers, On request, and with the student’s permission, 

les of academic warnings or probation notices may be sent to parents or 

"dians, who are themselves welcome to meet with members of the advisory 


DEMIC ADVISING CENTERS 


h Department has set up Academic Advising Centers where both general 
“ational counseling and specific major-field advising are available to stu- 
S. The locations and hours of these Centers may be obtained from depart- 
tal offices, 
S the freshman student deliberates choice of a major, he or she should 
ult with faculty advisers in as many of these Centers as he or she wishes. 
à major is officially declared, the student then receives all academic 
seling from the Advising Center of the major department. 


ARATION OF MAJOR 


Student is encouraged to select and officially declare a major field early, 
"ally no later than the end of the freshman year, All students, however, 
ther they are entering freshmen or transfer students, who have declared a 
T, must secure the proper form from the Office of Columbian College, 
It to the Academic Advising Center of the chosen major field, secure the 
ature of the student's adviser and return the form to the Office of Colum- 
College, No student is considered to have a major until this process is 
pleted, Thereafter, the student receives academic guidance from a faculty 
‘er in the major.field department. 


MBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


-'Ndidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
d lo a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major 

Except for two general course requirements, all curriculum requirements 
Ay to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are estab- 
d by the various major field departments or programs. 


he tw 
two general requirements are the following: 


ach student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate 


€Veme xt 
n mam in the field of English Composition, either by examination or by 
BE " 


: “gl 9 or 10, and Engl 11 or 12. This requirement may not be post- 
Fach student 


at some point in the college career must undertake a “mean- 
Initiation" 


into the three divisions of knowledge: Humanities, Natural 
i athematica] Sciences, and Social Studies. As each major field will 
ika lePresent one of these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled 

ng no less than 6 semester hours in each of the other two areas. These 


ul 
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6 credits may be in approved introductory courses, 


courses if the student 


Applied and “tool” courses do not satisfy the requirement for "meaningful i 
tion" into the Humanities. All science courses taken in fulfillment o 
"meaningful initiation" requirement must include laboratory instruction. 


mally, these 6-hour units must be taken in a 


a single subject or departt 
Courses simply waived (no credit assigned) cannot satisfy the “meani 
initiation” 


requirements. Columbian College departments and 
listed below under the three categories 


or in approved adv 
IS qualified and receives the instructor's permi 


program: 


*Humanities Natural and 


Mathematical Sciences 


Social Studies 


Art Biological Sciences American Civilizatio 
Classics Chemistry Anthropology 
East Asian Languages Computer Science Economics 
and Literatures Geology Geography and 
English Mathematics Regional Science | 
Germanic Languages Physics History ] 
and Literatures Statistics Journalism Í 
Music Political Science i 
Philosophy Psychology ( 
Religion Sociology I 
Romance I anguages 
and Literatures 
Slavic Languages { 
and Literatures I 
Speech and Drama P 
T 
k 
| : 
REQUIRED PI ACEMENT EXAMIN ATIONS à 


English.—Students whose College Board English € 
lest scores suggest that thev will benefit 
positional skills may be assigned to 


omposition Achievell® 
from more intensive training indc 
Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabUk: 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill before placement in @ 

Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores indic 


ate superior competence will W 
lowed to waive the Engl 


10 requirement. Those whose scores indicate mat 
superior competence will be allowed to waive both Engl 10 and Engl 11 off; 
Foreign Languages 4 student who has not been granted advanced stalfo 


and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school $h 


take a placement examination in one of the following: ( hinese, French, 4 | 
man, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian. or Spanish. Upon completi? 
the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. fe: 
Mathematics New students accepted for registration in Math 30 afire; 
quired, prior to registration, to take placement examination in algebra 
trigonometry; those accepted for registration in Math 51 are required, f 


to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra 3 
A 
^ —-— 
Basic language courses normally the first two vears) are considered “tool studies’ an ame 
eptable in fulfillment of “meaningful initiation" into the Humanities, Simil. p, applied F 
in art and music are not acceptable fillment of this requireme wa 
Math 3, 6 


r ; T T a 
and 30 are not acceptable ir fulfillment of "meaningful init Aon" into the Natu 
Mathematical Scien« 
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PREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


most major programs requiring foreign languages a student must complete 
Risfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign 
guage. 
1A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a'sin- 
> foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign lan- 
age, 
{A student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the same 
hguage must take the language placement test. 
In many instances foreign languages are required or recommended as 
Paration for advanced work. The student should consult the adviser so that 
;PrOpriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in the stu- 
nt's program. : 


RST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES 


'st-group courses, those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended primarily 
5 enden and sophomores. Second-group courses, those numbered from 
<0, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualified freshman 
Sophomore may, with the permission of the adviser and of the department 
ncerned, take second-group courses, Such qualification is achieved by passing 
Waiving introductory courses or prerequisite courses in the first group. 


)URSES IN THE MAJOR FIELD OR DEPARTMENT 


uet is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of liberal arts 
th os umanities, Natural and Mathematical Sciences, Social Studies— 
ld m means of laying the groundwork for more concentrated ma 
the i aa as a means of determining what academic area is best adapted 
dus I s interests and aptitudes. In order to enhance this opportunity 
E j> 'oic Over-specialization once a major has been selected, at least 60 
liene t work, including the general course requirements of Columbian 
9^ must be taken outside the major-field department or major program. 


OFESSIONAL COURSES 


cept for 


the Mors in Applied Mathematics and for students intending to apply 
in 12 cia degree of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, no more 
LiVersity ey professional courses, e.g., courses offered in units of the 
ired for "a than Columbian College, may be included in the hours re- 

€ bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Students electing pro- 


SIOna] 1 
Strat -Ourses under this rule must obtain the approval of the Dean before 
auon, 


HUMANITIES/SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 


semester hours in any combination of Experimenta! Hu- 
'rvice-Learning Program courses may be credited to- 


in Columbian College. 
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EARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Assuming there is no duplication of coursework earned, a maximum o 
semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of the 
lowing: 


College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Tests.—C 
may be granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secon 
school if substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placet 
Tests. See page 23 for further details 


College Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination Prog 
(CLEP).—Prior to matriculation credit may be assigned for CLEP Ger 
Examinations, with the exception of the English Composition Examinat 
passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may be assigned for any CI 
Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the College Bt 
model policy. 

After matriculation credit for CLEP Subject Examinations will not bé 
signed without special authorization by the Columbian College department j 

$ 


erning the subject involved, See pages 23—24 for additional information. 


Special Departmental Examinations A student may request any depart! 
of Columbian College to offer the student a special examination covering 
subject matter of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Exi 
nation is available the department may choose to employ it.) Approval 
such a request is not automatically granted; the student must offer evidenc 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matter 
student who has previously taken examinations to waive course require 
may not subsequently take examinations for credit in the same courses. ASS 
ing credit (or waiving a requirement) by special departmental examinat 
will depend on the department’s evaluation of the examination paper. n 
examinations will normally be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee of? 


for each course examination is charged for preparation, administration 4 
grading of the examination 


f 

WAIVING INTRODUCTORY COURSES BY EXAMINATION t 
| 

Placement Tests Many departments in Columbian College, including 9 


lish, mathematics and all foreign languages, require students to take Placet 
Tests to determine level of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. 
student is placed in an appropriate course on the basis of these tests, Thef 
no charge to the student for Placement Tests, and no credit (advanced sth, 
ing) is awarded for courses bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 
Waiver Examinations.—Several departments in Columbian College. incl 
English, history and sociology, offer periodic Waiver Examinations for im 
ductory courses, Such examinations may be attempted at the option ol 
student; a fee of $5 is charged, Specific departments should be consulted 


) , LI 
further details. Passing a Waiver Examination does not entitle a student @ 
semester hours of credit 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
‘professional Requirements 


T NTS WHO PLAN TO MAJOR in any program offered by the School of E 

pn or the School of Public and International Affairs are registered during 
freshman and sophomore years in Columbian College. Requirements for 
first two years of these programs, as well as requirements for the pre- 


ical program, are listed on the following pages 


MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


remedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor's degree fulfills 
two general requirements of Columbian College (see pages 77-78), and 
follow the major field curricula of any Columbian College department. 
! premedical program must be approved by the premedical adviser. For 
ISSion to most medical schools the student must have a minimum of 90 
ester hours applicable towards a degree in an approved college of arts 
Sciences and the 90 hours must include 


m 8 semester hours. This may be either in general biology or zoology 
p ot include separately credited courses in botany. 
RM 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may in- 
ies ve analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 to 8 
or of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 
ys 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 


; -nglish: 6 semester hours. This may be the usual introductory college course 
5 equivalent, 


àny medic "hie 

any medical schools have additional entrance requirements, among which 

cou T 3 : x 
rses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics. 


n Where 
here such courses are not actually required, they are strongly recom- 


| specific field, is the criterion by which 
ed. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover 
in the medical program. 


n jualified candidates are eligible for admission after completing 
!inimum 90 


nd to be 
lege Work 


semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are 
better prepared for the study of medicine after four years of 


UCA’ i 
ATION CURRICULUM 


St ty 


wo TT. 
years in p 


`} reparation for the Bachelor of Arts in Education degree in 
*hoo] of 


I ducation è 


Semester 

Hours 

Engl: ^ : 
ngl: Composition Engl 9 or 10, 11 

M Literature—Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 191-92 

Math: \ ‘ i ` ` > 

th: Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses, 


chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 


Engl: 
HKLS 


Psyc: 


Math/Scienc e: 


Social Studies 


SPDR 


Elective: 


First two vears in 


Education: 


* May be repeated 
May be 


once 
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HKLS: Any 


Psyc: Psyc 22 


Science 


Social Studies 


SPDR 
Elective: 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE 


First two years in preparation for the I 
and Leisure Studies de 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


preparation for the Bachel 


and Leisure Studies deeree with 


repeated for credit not 


ATALOGUE 


ombination of first-group courses in the Depart- 


ment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Psyc 29 


(for elementary majors) or 112 (for secondary 
majors) 


Three semesters (2 in biological science and one in 
vice versa) to supplement senior high 
those fields, chosen from BiSc 3-4 or 
11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2: or Phys 1 


or 9-10 


physical science or 


chool courses ir 


and 2, 
A secondary education major offering for admis- 
sion 2 or more acceptable senior high school units in 
the above areas of science may be exempted from one 
semester of this requirement 

Hist 71—72, or PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 


Six semester hours selected from one of the following | 
combinations: AmCv 71-72: Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 
51 and 52; Hist 39-40: Hist 71-72; PSc 4 and 6; PSc t 
5 and 6; or Soc 1 and 2 


í 

SPDR 1 (or 11, if the Department so advises) Í 
Í 

Total , 


=i wide ie f. 
STUDIES CURRICULUM i 
Jachelor of Science in Human Kilk 
gree with Specialization in Elementary or Seco 
in the School of Education p 


lu 
Engl 9 or 10, 11 


iny combination 


of first-group courses in the Depart- C 
ment of Human Kinetics and Leis re Studies h 
Psyc 22 ! 
Psyc 29 (for elementary 
majors) 


BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or A 
Phys l| and E or 9-10 


12 semester 


majors) or 112 (for secondary 


hours selected from any two of the following 
combinations: AmCv 71-72 Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2: Hist 


lir 
39—40; Hist 71-72; PSc 4 and 6 PSc 5 and 6; Soc 1 and 2 
SPDR 1 (or 11, if ecommended by the Department) las 
M 
l'otal [4 


, um 
or of Science in Human Kil 
a Specialization in Dance in the Sch 


n 9 or 10, 11 
Any combination of t-group HKLS courses numbering 
10-57, and/or HKLS 121 ind. 123 | 
HKLS 107, 157 E" 
fii 
r cred i 
» exceed four 


| 
l 
| 
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i Semester 
Hours 


l Psyc: Psyc 22, 112 

Math/Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3—4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or Phys 

m 1 and 2, or 9-10 

Social Studies: Hist 71-72, or PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 
Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 
51 and 52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; PSc 4 and 6; PSc 
5 and 6; or Soc 1 and 2 

SPDR: SPDR 1 (or 11, if recommended by the Department) 
Elective: 


Total 


AND LITERATURE* 


first two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major 
hinese Language and Literature in the School of Public and International 
‘IS Consists of a minimum of 60 semester hours. Each student must, during 
,eshman year, demonstrate adequate achievement in the field of English 


sition, either by examination or by taking Engl 9 or 10, and Engl 11 or 
er while in Columbian College or the School of Public and International 
5, the student must also undertake a “meaningful initiation" into the three 
ial Sn. knowledge: Humanities, Natural and Mathematical Sciences, and 
dein: ^s the major field represents one of these three areas, the 
ved int may be fulfilled by taking no less than 6 semester hours of ap- 
rses if ^s uctory courses, or 6 semester hours in approved advanced 
Natural e student is qualified and receives the instructor's permission, in 
“Fal and Mathematical Sciences and in Social Stu . Students must 


ude i A 79 
Š "P their program of study Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; Chin 7-8 and 9; or 


si 


Chin 5-6 is preferred, 


ERASIAN STUDIES OR 
“NATIONAL AFFAIRS CURRICULUM 


t two T" . r : 
9 years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
t Asian 


"ubl; Studies (China and Japan) or International Affairs in the School 
c 


and International Affairs: 


Semester 
Hours 


Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 6 
nities 
AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71 72; tLiterature (American, Chinese, 


East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 


Huma 


* of B 
‘chelor of Arts with a field-of-study major in Chinese Language and Literature is 


n Co 
lumbian ege of Arts and Sciences (see page 
r hours of literature in a foreign language, this cannot be used 


equirement 
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group Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71 
79 


*Language Chinese, Japanese, French, German, Hebrew, 
Russian, or Spanish 
Math/Science: BiSc 3-4 oi 11-12; Geol 1 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 
Stat 51, 53, 91, 
105, 111 


Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72: PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 


Italian, 


2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 
9-10; or one course selected from 
and one course selected from Stat 97, 
Social Studies: 

t Elective 


Total 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS Cl /RRICULUM 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor 


of Arts degree in the fii 
Public Affairs in the School of Public 


and International Affairs: 
Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71 72; *Literature (American, Chinese, | 
English, French. German, Greek and Latin, Italian, ! 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4: first- or second-group Phi- } 
losophy courses; Rel 21, 59 60; or AmCv 71-72 


] 
Language [ 
or > 
Statistics: : 
NOTE: This requirement may be satisfied by 2 years of 
One foreign languaget or 12 semester hours of Statistics. 
Statistics courses taken to fulfill this requirement may 
not also satisfy the Math/Science requirement below, 
Math/Science: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12: Geol 1 2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 


31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9 10; or one course selected from T 


Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, | 
105, 111 
Social Studies: Econ 1-2: Hist 40 and 71-72; PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 t 
tElective 


f 

7 

Total E 

URBAN AFFAIRS CURRICULUM bq 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the fe 


] 
Urban Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 

Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 C 

Humanities pu 


or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Literature (American. Chinese, Eng- 9 


lish, French, German. Greek and Latin, Italian, Slavic, Im 


or 5panish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group Philosophy Fo, 
courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71 72 I 


* Chin 5-6 required for East Asian Studie China focu majors Japn 3-4 i required hin 
Asian Studies (Japan focus majors. Greek and Latin are not mecantable for InternatioD? Jhi 
majors 

Greek and Latin not icceptable for Public Affairs maior 

Credit tof given lor courses elected in the department of human kinetics and leisure studies 
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Semester 
Hours 


bane. BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10 6-8 
NOTE: If a student elects two years of a foreign lan- 
guage, two semesters of Statistics courses may be substi- 
. tuted for the Math/Science requirement. 
pecial Studies: Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 
Hum 40, 51-52, Soc 2 
“Elective: Students may substitute some of the required courses 
the major (see page 182) for elective courses during the 
sophomore year 


Total 


Sree Programs 


OCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 
ASSOCIATE 


: IN ARTS DEGREE may be granted to a student who has completed 
Mester 


hours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades, and who has ful- 
77-78. In addition, the degree 
" € to Pre-Education and Pre-Public and International \ffairs stu- 
ropriat Completion of the curriculum specified for the first two years of the 
t be E: Program. The last 15 semester hours of the program of study 
i E in residence in Columbian College, A student wishing to 

> degree must file an “Application for Graduation" form and pay 
fee at the time of registration for the semester or summer 
h the requirements will be completed. 


l the ge : 
,,A eneral requirements described on pages 
e 


$ 
10 graduation 


On in whic 


‘ BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Imbian College 
Jachelo; of S 


offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 

cience 

Iculum "X With the School o Medicine and Health Sciences à seven-year 
ading to the combine degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
offered 


1 Cooper 
‘Cine is 


Uireme K 
ements for the Degrees 


and twenty hours of course work must be passed and a quality- 
^ 

7.00 achieved in courses graded on a four-point scale. At least 
course work, including the general course requirements of Co- 


must be taken outside the major-field department or major 


IS obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
Semester 


t hours of courses passed with grades of A, B, C, or D 
stude ^ 
udent Submits for graduation. Both the number of quality points 
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and the number Of semester hours of 


record at this University The index is computed 


three points; C, two points; D, one point: for each semester hour wh 
student has taken. ( ourses marked F, W, I, NC. or CR are not consid 
determining the index, th 1 CR count toward tl 


hour overall formal grade is recorded for an 
r better will be included in the computation of | 
Incomplete which is not removed 
changed to an F Grades earned in 
Institution are not considered in computing the 
ship requirements applicable specifically to 


courses are based on the s 


as follows: A, four po 


ough courses passed witl 
requirement, (When a 
plete, a grade of D o 
dex.) A erade of within one seme 
automatically courses taken at a 
index. See page 90 for sc 
Departmental Majors. 


RESIDENCE 


For the Standard 120-semes 
hours, including at least 12 hours in the 


residence in Columbian College. 
Dean to pursu 


ter-hour Program. A minimum of 30 sell 


major field, must be complel 
special permission is granted li 
work of the senior year must be comf 


in residence, nt applies to students transferring within ther 
versity as well as to students transf from other institutions, f 


erring 
For the 90-semest [he last 60 semester 


ter-hour Program. 
must be completed 


Unless 
the 


work elsewhere 


Ihis requireme 


hours, inclE 
at least 12 hours in the major field, 


in residence in Cl 
bian College. ly 
; In 
t 
For regulations governing stis. 
one semester or more, 


Summer work may be counte 
who are absent from the 1 
Registration," page 49, 


d in residence 
niversity for see “Conti d 
Pt 
D. 

CURRICUI UM REQI IREMENTS 


\ change in degree 


candidacy within ( olumbian Coll 
Of Arts to Bachelor of 


ege (e.g., from Bade 
Science) requires 
degree 


the permission of the Dean " 

requirements effective at the time the change is approved must bel 
First-group courses may be required as prerequisites 
because of their introductory character they cannot 


» eR de 
to the majoka 


( 
| be counted as part 0 » 
programs, (See "Explanation of Course Numbers," pages 209-10.) Fam 

fme 
CREDIT /NO CREDIT OPTION rr 

firn 
A junior or senior student in ( olumbian College w ho is in 


good standing luce 
with the approval of his ad 


»otel 
one course a semest@}. 


ajo 
No student will be alloh 1. 


r this regulation, The sho = 
rades of CR NC in the proseminar fof Fon ( 
€s normally using such grades. A student] To 
no credit opton at registration Under no circumfony 
trom credit/no O graded status, Ather 
registration. Courses required in the student's " An 
(courses required in the major department or those required outside pa, 
major department) may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis, A t% 


viser and the Dean. take 
receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No ( redit 


take more than fou no credit courses unde 
may, however, in addition receive g 


credit 


of-study majors and in other cours 


sign up for the credit 
may a student change 
versa, after the end of 
field 


Credit status t 
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Dt may not choose this option until the second semester of his enrollment 
ifs University, 


DRIAL STUDY 


Anior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the 
"Ct matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial 
Y in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance 
the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours of credit 
nated for each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes 
uent and regular conferences between the student and instructor. 


Standard 120-Semester-Hour Program 


hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for 
luation. At least 60 hours of course work, including the requirements stated 
ages 77-78 85-86, must be taken outside the major department or pro- 
: The student should consult the adviser at each registration about choice 
Ourses. 
ach Student should declare a major as soon as possible, preferably by 
completion of the 30th semester hour. A student may change the major 
With the consent of the Dean and of the department or committee con- 
èd, and the student must meet the requirements for the new major in effect 
© time the change is approved. 
ents transferring from other institutions or from other schools, colleges, 
'SIODS in this University, with major requirements wholly or substantially 
Must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College (see page 


90-Se 
) Semester-Hour Program 
90-se 


mester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptionally able 
ht, 1 3 : 


his program, which leads to the regular Columbian College degrees, 
It possible to graduate in three normal academic years with a total of 
Mester hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in this pro- 
must complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in the 
ter in Which the 90th semester hour is achieved. 
léquirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of credit 
^ College courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be re- 
"Y Credit earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chosen 
1 4d Program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A in 


à 


st , T 
m =~ Semester hours of course work and no grades below C; (4) at least 
"a hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) recommenda- 


© major department or program 


ee T NDA 
eligible for this program, the student must show evidence of excep- 


ac > = » ‘ 
ademic ability by college record. performance in college courses, and 


appro. 
'Opriate information 

th “Tested student should make application directly to the major-field 
e 


ntal Chairman or program director as soon as possible, preferably 
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by the end of the first year of studv. The student's academic record to t 
will, of course, provide a useful criterion of eligibility 

A transfer student mav qualifv for er iduation under the 90-hour 
provided the student satisfies the residence requirement of Columbian 
(see page 56), earns 


grades of A in no less than 45 semester hours « 
work at this University and has no erades below C. 


A student who fails to maintain the required academic performan 
studying toward the 90-hour degree program 


simply continues for the 
120-hour degree 


Bachelor of Arts 


Che Bachelor of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: 
American Civilization History 

American Literature Journalism 

Anthropology Jud 
Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 
Art History 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 


aic Studies 
Latin American Studies 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Music: 
Applied Music 
Music History and Literature 
Chinese Language and Literature Music Theory 
Classical Archaeology and 
Anthropology, studies in 
Classical Archaeology and 


Philosophy 
Physics 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Classical Humanities R 
Dramatic Art 
Economics 
English Literature 


Classics, studies in 


eligion 
Russian Language and Literature 
Russian Literature and Culture—in Tra 
Sociology 
Environmental Studies Spanish 


American Literature 
Fine Arts 


Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Communication and Broadcastif 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 


Statistics (Computer Science option) 
Germanic Languages and Literatures Zoology 


French Language and Literature 
Geography 
Geology 


Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 


cine must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of Mé 
degree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (2) complete the £ 
requirements stated on pages 77 78, 85 
in 


86; (3) accumulate 90 semester 
the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in second-group cour 


Columbian College; (4) obtain the ; pproval of the Dean of Columbian © 
at the time of entering the School of Medic ine and Health Sciences: (5)4 
the recommendation of the Dean for \cademic Affairs of the Medic lf 
courses in the first year of the Sci 


of 
t which time the degree of Bachelor y 
will be conferred (professional work taken t 


at the completion of all prescribed 


Medicine and Health Sciences 


another institution W 
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" * ð E ; P o - 
hat the major requirement of the combined degrees); (6) maintain through 
“ithe entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


elor of Science 


! Bachelor of Science degree is offered in the following fields: 


:e| APPlied Mathematics Mathematical Statistics 

sti Applied Statistics Mathematics 
Biology Physics 
| Botany Zoology UE. 
| Chemistry Statistics (Computer Science 
| Environmental Studies option ) 
| Geology 
Geology 
| 


(Engineering option) 


| Undergraduate Major 


He are two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study Major and 


| Departmental Major. Five majors, Classical Archaeology and ME 
b ' Classical Archaeology and Classics, Environmental Studies, Judaic 

d y ra > ature, are 
flies, and Latin American Studies, although interdepartmental in nature 
fred by the regulations of the Departmental Major. 


I-D-OF-STUDy MAJ l 
h Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated 
y ; 


and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the 
ümbian College Committee on Studies. 
he Field-of-Study Major requires no specific program of courses, although 
| Student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the de- 
Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing 
Onstration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of 
Wledge Of the major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, and 
Hes, Information on each field is obtainable from the department. | Imme- 
"POn declaring a major, students should consult the appropriate de- 
t so that they may be assigned an adviser, - 
he Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual devel- 
ent of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, 
Pending “pon the individual student's background, previous study, and apti- 
m The Student is expected to consult the adviser frequently, and the special 
seminar offered in some fields gives the student further opportunity for indi- 
* and direction in pursuing a program especially ad ipted to indi- 
and abilities, A close student-adviser relationship is essential for 
Success under the Field-of-Study Major plan. Ee 
ving Field-of-Study Majors are offered American Civilization, 
iterature, Chinese Language and Literature, English Literature, 
and Literature, History, Religion, Russian Language and 


; 'rican 
àn Literature and Culture—in Translation, Spanish Americ 


roe, 2 Spanish I 
Seminay 


Student's 


le folloy 


anguage and Literature 

in the Major \ proseminar is offered in most fields to € 
ac i 1 nd ae P, 

dy “cquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field through rea -= 

A laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content and methods 


option), Germanic 


chology 


science option), Zoology 
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of the major field as a whole through the org 
knowledge obtained in the various formal c 


material not usually inc 
it is elected, strict 


anization and coordination Q! 


aih 


is not required, fj. 
Six semester hours, but no qualip| 
When registered in this course, the student hý 
privilege of visiting, subject to the approval of the instructor, any oth@, 
propriate course offered jn the College. 

for credit or as an 
Proseminars are 


date under that 


'ourses in the major subject 
'Juded in such courses This course 


attendance is essential 
grade, may be assigned 


(Regular attendance in a course, fo 
auditor, requires registration and payment of tulo 
open only to the student who has been 
specific major 
The Major I xamination 


at the close of 


accepted as a fy 


tjo 
The Major Examination will normally b ! 
the senior year: a student on 
earlier than one calendar year before 
a Major Examination may, 
re-examined at a later 


Studies has general 


c 
| limited schedule may take]. 
graduation, A student who fails tq ~ 
at the discretion of the Committee on Studi@R, 
regular major-examination period. The C 
supervision of 
Major Examinations. Major 
fixed by the department or 
December 1 for the fall 


ommittfidi 
the preparation, reading, and gradi@ ^ 
Examinations are held each semester on Me 
departments concerned, but in no case later Sp 
semester, April 13 for the spring semestef pr 


August 26 for the summer sessions 


fog; 

fov; 
DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS fam 
Departmental Majors, unlike Field of Study Majors, are defined in terii" 
credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of grades no lower TW 
in the minimum required second group courses taken in the major field, A m 
required course will satisfy a curricular requirement in the major, but M 


not count toward the minimum number of hours required in the majo P 
department may require a degree candidate to repeat ds 
which a D was received See page 46.) The 

ments for Departmental M 
department concerned 


a required coum 
minimum specific red 
ajors are listed below the staff of ins 
Ihe Chairman of the Department, 
partmental adviser, should be 
dent's program of courses; and the entire program, 
be approved by the Department 
Chairman or adviser 
changes, substitutions, 


truction & 
or designate 
consulted at registration concerning thé 
including electives, 
Ihe student is also expected to consul! 
in all matters affecting the program of studies, sU 
or withdrawals, and especially 


A close student-advisor relationship is desirable 
Departmental Majors are offered in the following 


thropology, Applied Mathematics, 
Botany, Chemistry. 
mental), Classical 
manities, Dramatic 


j 
concerning the stUe 
progress in a course 


American Literatur 


Applied Statistics, Art History, Bie 
Classical Archaeology and Anthropology (interdd 
Archaeology and Classics (interdepartmental), Classic? 


ul 
English I iterature, Environmental S! 
Geography, Geology, 


Art, Economics, 
(interdepartmental), Fine Arts Geology (engin 
and Literatures, History, 
Latin American 
Mathematical Statistics. Mathematics, Music 


Music Theory Applied Music). 


I anguages 


w 
Journalism, J 
Studies (interdepartmental). 


Studies (interdepartme® 
(Music History and Litem 
Physics, Political Sciences 
and | iterature Sociology Speech ( ommunic 
Pathology and Audiology. Statistics (€ omp 


Philosophy, 
Russian Language 


and Broadcasting Speech 
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BLE MAJORS 


the prior approval of the departments concerned, a student who com- 

s the requirements of two major fields in Columbian College (for ex- 
*, mathematics and physics, or English and Latin, or history and eco- 
cs) may graduate with a double major. Such a student should consult 
advisers in the two departments concerned and officially declare both 
I$ on the appropriate forms available in the Dean's Office, A double 
r must be taken in departments offering the same degree (either the B.A. 
e B.S.); a major field in Columbian College cannot be combined with a 
i offered by another degree-granting unit of the University. 


RDISCIPI INARY PROGRAMS 


gular Interdisciplinary Programs.—Several programs presently exist, in- 


ng American Civilization, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classi- 
rchaeology and Classics, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, and Latin 
"ican Studies. 

ecial Interdisciplinary Programs.—A student who finds no existing major 
98ram suited to individual educational goals may develop a special major 
am, in consultation with appropriate departmental advisers. Final ap- 


ìl of such a program rests with the Committee on Programs, Only pro- 
5 With valid and clearly defined academic goals will be approved, and 


Shall be designated by a title suggested by the student to the Committee 


°gtams for approval, Because of their broad scope, such interdisciplinary 
"$ may not be combined with a double major. 

Student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the second 
ter of the senior year, to take a comprehensive examination (either oral 
itten) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a senior comprehensive 
' at the discretion of the student's interdepartmental committee. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCI 


Dean H 


{ssistant Deans A.D. Andrews, E.A. Caress, D 


FACULTY AND CONSUL 
FACULTY” 


Professors E Abravanel, L.] \ffronti, F.D Allan, J.G. Allee. Jt., RG 
J. Aschheim, J.M. Bailey, O Bergmann, L.S Bowling, H.F, Bright 
Brown, R.G Brown, J.] Burks, W.E. ( aldwell, G.V. ¢ arroll, M.M. € 
LH. Cisin, A.G Coates, V.H Cohn, Jr., J Cornfield, T.F, Courtle 
R.H Davison. I De Alessi, L.G DePauw, A.H Desmond, J. Eis 
N. Filipescu, J.A Frey, R.N. Ganz. Jr., J.L. Gastwirth. M 
Goss (Visiting), S.W Greenhouse, F.S 
P.H. Highfill, Jr., P.P. Hill. J.W Hillis, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, 


Holman, J.C Houck, C Hsieh, R Hugh, T.N Johnson, R.G 
Kendrick, R.A Kenney, R.W Kenny 
Kirsch, R.M Krulfeld, T.Z 


Gordon, 
Grubar, A, Gyorgy R.C. H 


Jones 
H. Kenyon. Y Kim, J.4 King 
Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. Leite (Emä 
S. Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy. R K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C D. Í 
l.P.G. Liverman, W.A MacDonald, H.G. Mandel. P Mazel, G.E Mí 
M.I Meltzer, F.H Michael, J.W Millar, F.N Miller, Jr., C« Mo 
J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél. D Nelson, B. Nimer, K.F. Parker. R. 
T.P. Perros, V. Petro E.L. Phillips, F, Prats. R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesif 
B. Reich, C.I Rice, J.W Robb, M.I Robbins, H.M Sachar, B.M. 3 
R.H. Schlagel. W.E. Schmidt, L.G Schwoerer, R.P Sharkey, R.H Shull! 
F.R. Siegel, G Sigur, D.E. Silber. B.W Smith, R.S. Snell, H Sot 
G. Stambuk, J.E Starrs, G. Steiner, R.W Stephens, C.T. Stewart, JM 
Straw, C. Taam, G Teleki, K. Thoenelt, R.B Thompson, R Fhorntotk. 
Tidball, M.E 'idball, C.R Treadwell, I B. Truitt, Jr (Research) i 
Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H Walker, Jr., D. Wallace, Jr. R.I weing 
E.R. Weismiller, M Werner, D.G White, R.I Wood, H.B. Yate 
H.E. Yeide, Jr., AJ Zuchelli dai 
Adjunct Professors T.E, Bowman, J ¢ Broderick, F.A, Chace, Jr., R.G. Od" 
E.G Kauffman, C.G MceWright, J.W Pierce, H.A Rehder, I.G. Sobi 


) 

Presiden f the l ersity, the Vice President Academic Aff the Re isao 
the ee A he I , the I ' ec | 

t i € eG e Sch of Art ' Scier , | l 


Th, 
m 
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Sdciate Professors F.P. Abramson, E.N. Albert, Y. Al-Doory, D.L. Atkins, 
LA Bi iri, J.R. Barth, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress. M.B. Coffland, R.M. Dunn, 
| : Elliott, R.S. French, LI. Glick, R.S. Goldfarb. V.K. Golla, M.D. 
been, W -B. Griffith, S.E. Haber, R.A. Hadley, D.R.K. Henney, C.J. Herber, 
H. Hiltebeitel, R.W. Holmstrom. K. Huang, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., C.T. 
lana, M.J. Jackson, W.R. Johnson. H.D. Junghenn, S.A. Karp, I. Katz, 
. Kent, N.K. Khatcheressian, P.D. Kind, P.F. Klarén, P. Klubes. R.E. 
n M.J. Koering, R.A. Lavine, M. Lee, D.R. Lehman. P.H.M. 
Engerm; inn, J.F. Lewis, C.A. Linden, R.C. Lindholm, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. 
Png, J.C. Lowe, G. Ludlow, J.H. Maddox, J.J. McMillan, H. Merchant. 
M. Mergen, C/A. Moser, N. Natov. HR’ Nau, G.A. Olkhovsky, R.K. 
Icker, W C. Parke, C.H. Pfuntner, J.A.A. Plotz. J.A. Quitslund, M. Reich, 
"a Rowley, P.G. Sáenz, S.O. Schiff. S.L. Simons, C. Steiner, D.H. Teller, 
T Thompso n, N.A. Tilkens, C.E. Tuthill, G.A. Walker, R.A. Wallace, D.W. 
atkins, S]. Ww ayne, R.Y. Yin, B.C. Zook 
p Professors A.D Andrews, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, J.T. Bennett, M.E. 
€ckmann, A S. Brooks, S.W. Burks, G. Carter, R.L. Combs, J.W. Dailey, 
Darcy, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly (Research), J.P. Dirkse III. G.S. 
a ards, L.I Gallo, N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, Jr., F. Griffith, 
; - Harder, C.S. Henry, T.L. Hufford. C.B. Jacobson, M.R. Loeb (Re- 
e) D. McAleavey, D.E. Morse, M.D. Olson, G. Paster, E.O. Pederson, 
v Schneider. A.H. Smith, S.J. Smith-Gill, J.M. Starrels, C.W. Sten, P.L. 
iT E.A, dione. M.F. Taragin, D.C. Thornton, J.L. Tropea, W.T. Wood- 
É J.F. Wright, Jr., A.M. Yezer 


ÍAN's COUNCIL* 

S 

Eon (Chairman), R.M. Dunn, Jr., F.S. Grubar. H.H. Hobbs, P.D. 
3 T.Z. Lavine, P.H.M. Lengermann, T.P.G, Liverman, P. Mazel, D.E. 


| 
NSUL TANTS IN RESEARCH 


Allen, E.P. Anderson, W.F. Anderson, F. Arnhoff, J. Axelrod, 
Barnard, C. Bell, J. Bellanti, EJ. Blanchette-Mackie, L. Blanken- 

"iu essa C. Boone, R. Brady, Jr., B.B. Brodie, A. Brown, D. Burk, 
Yer, H.M. ( athey, N. Cheville, M M pes cm B. Collette, D. Cooney, 
"nd ^ Datta, P.R Datta, C. Dawe, B. de Vries, G. Eads, G.A. Eddy, 
Prankin ^ G. Eads, G.A. Eddy, "ts Espinosa, J. Farrar, H. Finley, 
2 a V. Fratt: ili, J.E. Fredland, F.N. Frenkiel. R. Gibbs, Jr., J. Gold- 
ride anger, R.E, Greenfield, TJ. Greenwalt, G. Guroff, E. Hacskaylo, 

, H Pin Jr, J.E. Hazel, R. Herberman, E.L. Hove, F.M. 
Hunt, w Jakoby, K. Jankowsky, L.C, Johnson, J.C. Jones, M.L. 

Kahn, M Kende, M. Kern, D. Kohne, J. Ladik, R. Land, O. Land- 
Legator, R. Levy, E. Lewis, D. Liu, W.M. Lovenberg, W. Madow, 

: Maling, M.J. Malone, S.B. Marley, Jr., G.R. Martin, L.L. Marton, 

tt-Ca; McGowan, B. Meeker, W. Mertz, J. Minna, M. Mishkin, A. 
2 : Bia S. O'Reilly. T Papas, J. Parker II, R.L. Peters, J. Pisano, 

: Potter, R.M Pratt, Jr, H. Rabin, M. Rabinovitz, D.P. Rall, A. 


Pre 
> ident of 
Dean | Cos be Univer ity and the Vice President for Academic Affairs are ex officio members 
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Raskin, F Robinson, ( Romney, J Rosenbluth, P 
Sarma, R. Sauer, L.P Schultz, D.B Scott, J.E 
Shropshire, Jr., R.S Sigafoos, 


H. Sprinz, D.F Squires, B.F, 
S. Stewart, T.D Stewart, K.I 


Russell, A, Sz 
Seegmiller, A Shelok. 
H.K. Skramstad, Jr., L.B. Smith, I : 
Steinbruckner, R Stern, R.B. Stevens, R. 

Storrs, K.K Takemoto, J, Thomas, | 
R. Ting, D Tormey, A.J l'ousimis, W, W Tullner, Jr., N, Ture, E. Ui 
S. Vadlamudi, J. Van Buren, R, Veech. H Viola, R. Vogel, L. von S; 
W.E Washburn, J Wason, M Webster, L.A Weigant, H. Weil-M 


Weitzmann, R. Wittler, M.I Wolbarsht, O. Yen: 
Zimmerman 


H Weissbach, S H. 
Young, L.E. 


FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 
R. Allen, W. Bowman, C. ( 


“arson, G. Evans, A. Fern, J. 
A. Jabbour, J.B Kuiper, P 


Lundeberg, V 


Fulton, F.R 
McKay, R. Sauer. J.W. With 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZA 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible 


and research leading to Master's degrees 
phy in the arts and Sciences, 
Versity were first formally organized under a graduate School in 1905, fi 
Ing several decades of gradual in à number of departments, Ini 
the Graduate School Columbian College, the Univd 
liberal arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Ar 
Master of Science des 


srees, and a newly 
tered all Doctor of Philosophy progr 


for advanced 
and the degree of Doctor of PI 


Graduate programs at George Washingtol 


growth 
was discontinued 


created Graduate Council ad& 


ams. Professional] schools took rest 

bility for advanced degrees in the professional fields 

In 1967 the Graduate Council ind the. Graduate Division of Colul 
College were 


consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sem 
All graduate Programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Mit 
Of Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Mas#u 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Scien 
Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in % 
Studies, and Doctor of Philosophy are under the Graduate Sc 
In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is 
recommendation of the appropriate department. 
fully completed the General I xamination for 
The School is und 
ences, It is the responsibility of the ] 
sion to the School, to prov 
its students, to establish 
the Board of 


needed for the 


hool tr 
awarded by the School f^ 
to students who have v5 
the Doctor of Philosophy d 
Graduate Faculty of Arts an 
aculty to set the requirements for en 
ide courses and rams of study and resea pi 
academic Standards for its degree S, to recommey,. 

Trustees the degrees, to lav 


In 
er the direction of the 


prog 


awarding of 
operation of the School, 
Ihe administration of the School is 
the Dean's ( ouncil, 


w 
down reguiatl Bat, 
i " sti 
and generally to supervise its acl 


" y 
vested in the Dean, who is Chair, 


Wr 
Which is responsible to the Faculty of the School ! 
policy matters Gra 
Fail 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS ].! 
, (eve 
Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the 
of the Dean of the 


Graduate School of Arts 


K 
and Sciences When comf 
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application forms must be submitted to this Office, together with college 
#<lpts and letters of reference. 
»plicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with ma- 
Or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced 
Jf**5. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited college is 
ed. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 
Ulf'ination scores, an applicant may be accepted whose academic record 
Short of B. The minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. The 
rtments may, and often do, set higher admission standards, Moreover, 
poer otf spaces available for new graduate students limits the number 
can be accepted, Students who apply in their senior year must have com- 
ed their baccalaureate work before registration in the Graduate School and 
> native language is 
required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
~}, administered by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
PPlication for Admission. Applicants who are requesting fellowship sup- 
! must submit completed applications by February 15 (February 1 for stu- 
A clinical psychology and art therapy) for admission in the fall semester 
ur November | for admission in the spring semester. A i licants for the 
the Jw Master of Arts in Special Studies must have all application material 
Jaduate School office by July 15 for the fall semester, November 1 
the Spring semester and April 15 for the summer sessions. Applications 
study without fellowship support made after these dates are 
' admission in the corresponding semester and will be reviewed 
à Eme and if space is available in the program desired, More time 
nal may be required to process applications submitted during July 
August 
admission 
Wishes program must file an application form to 
Readmission is not guaranteed, and the appli- 
to review by the department concerned and the Dean, The 
Y be required to take qualifying examinations on the course work 
Application forms are available in the Graduate School Office. 


tlations, on pages 45—52. 
the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each aca- 
, and Sn contains updated information on the School's policies, regu- 
Onsibility Yer matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students, It is the 
Y of the student to be aware of the information contained in the 


Ogue . 
?"* and handbook. 


for o : à , 
9T graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 


Inc 
, Ombplete: W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. 
jte) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 


' for the student's failure to complete the required work 
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for a course. The 


Incomplete" must b 
endar year. An 


e made up before the lapse o 
Which is not removed within 
the student's record. The 


reregistering for the 


Incomplete" 
remains as a grade of J on 
removed by 
where. 


one cale; 
grade OF 4. 
course here, or by tak ng its equiva 

Ihe grade of 7 all thesis and dissertation 
until the thesis or IS completed 
Of the thesis or dissertation the 
grade of CR is g 
bered 398) 


IS also given for researc] 
Upon the satisfactory 
grade 7 is changed to CR 
iven for an Advanced Reading 


dissertation 


CO 
automatic; 
' and Research (usua 


course 


Scholarship Requirements 


Graduate students are expected to maintain 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the 
departments may require a higher 
history, and Psychology 
In the case of 
gram of studies, 


a minimum accumulativ 
program of studies. In 

average. The fields of art history, | 

require a 3.25 average, 

à student who receives 


the Graduate School wil 
department justifying the 


outlining the program t 
Dean's approval. A 


a grade of F for a course in t 
l require a written statement fr 
continuance in the Graduate Scho 
O be followed Continuation is contingent up 
course in the program of studies for which an F 
subsequently removed from 
other course is taken as a substitute 


student's 


ceived cannot be the program even thou 
A student may repeat 


for credit a course 
was received only 


when permitted to do 


description stat 
A written statement to tl 


Office by the 
Registrar, 

A graduate student may take 
numbered 101-200) 


in which a grade of C or 


so by the department conc 
unless the course es that the « 


ourse may be repeated for í 
us effect must be submitted for approval to the D 
appropriate departmental adviser It is then filed witl 


" 
an advanced undergraduate course (œ 
for graduate credit only upon tl 


the approval of the 


d 
and the department Such approval is granted 


at the time of registration 
with the provision that 


i 

students complete additional work in order to n" 

graduate credit f 
| 

Program of Studies $ 


rhe program of studies must be 


in the Graduate School Office 
entering in the 


i 
approved by the departmental adviser andj 
no later than November 


for graduate stil 
fall semester, or March 15 f 


; ; Im 
tor graduate students entering "n 
il 
spring semester, A program of studies may be revised, when necessary, i 
ay 
taining the approval of the departmental adviser and the Dean [he rt th 
must be filed in the Grady ite School Office 1 
I 
Continuous Registration hr 
gate 
All students must maintain continuous registration while working towal di 
§ jd 
Bree, except during the summer session. If continuous registration is no 4 
i pst!a 
tained, the student is dropped from the degree program unless leave of à 
IS granted by 


the Graduate Sc hool 
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! 
| 


pt Absence 


f o 
dáldent is temporarily unable to continue the program of studies, the student 
an#quest leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 
leflyear, An exception is made for students granted military leave. A stu- 
ho is called to active duty may be granted military leave (see page 49 
! & duration of the period of military duty upon presentation to the Grad- 
P 'hool of a copy of the military orders and a request for such leave. When 
^ riod of leave has expired, it is the student's responsibility to notify the 
ly ate School at least two months in advance of a given registration period 


Intention to reregister. If a student fails to reregister, the candidacy is 
ated 
f 3 


rawal 


late - 
li ra Students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School should 
E the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal without 
lic pen: : 
* Penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


file an "Application for Graduation" form and pay the re- 

fee at the time of registration for the last semester or sum- 

ar in which they intend to graduate, The student must 

d in the Gradua e School during the semester he plans to graduate. 
and doctoral candidates may graduate in May, February, or Septem- 
Student Who has completed the requirements for a degree but has not 
awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effect upon request. 


REES 


d be 
iow are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
The programs are directed by 
Degree programs which bridge two or more de- 
s concer, erected by committees composed of members of the depart- 
e üDpropriar For further information write to the Dean or the chairman 
` ate department. 


Uegree : ' Vei . 
la] nag of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in 
. Studi 


lC field eo designed for students who do not wish to concentrate in a 
Plinary ida. as those listed below, but instead are interested in inter- 
ake an int Pete It is possible to group several of these fields together 
tudent in ree panay program; the program of studies is determined by 
e. The stud nsultation with the Special Studies Program Steering Com- 

, *nt may choose courses from those fields pertinent to the 


nt 
goal; however, a student cannot have more than one-third 
any one department. The student must obtain permission to 
n the appropriate departments. 
School of Arts and Sciences offers programs of study on 
i ane degree of Master of Arts in Special ap with con- 
ce Page iom ( onservation (see pages 225-26, 234), Criminal 
wy >~ ?24), Women's Studies (see page 510), and Philosophy and 
see pages 415). The School also offers Master of Arts and Master 
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of Science in Special Studies deg 


rees in specific academic 
locations (see page 106). 


areas at 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate 


course work offered 
following list i 


in support of the 
s shown by d 


degree progr 
epartment in this catalo 


gue. 
Subject Degr 
I. Humanities 
American Civilization M 
American Literature M 
Art: M.F 
Ceramics 
Design 
Graphics 
Painting 
Photography 
Sculpture 
Art History M.. 
Classical Archaeology, ( lassics and History M. 
Dramatic Art M.F. 
English Literature M. 
*French Literature M./ 
Germanic I anguages and Literatures M.A 
History of Religions Hinduism M. 
Music: Mus.M 
Applied Music 
Composition 
Conducting 
Music Theory 
Musicology M.A: 
Philosophy M.A. 
Religion M.A: 
Religion and Medical Care M.A- 
Religious Education M.A: 
Russian Language and I Iterature M.A: 
*Spanish American Literature M.A. 
*Spanish Literature M.A. 
II. Social Sciences l 
, 
Anthropology M.A: i 
Economics M.A: 
Education Policy 
Geography M.A T 
History M.A: P 
International Relations 
Political Science M.A: k 
Sociology M.A: T 
Any approved combin tion of French Spanish, or Spanish American Literature is wail 
Doctor of Philosophy field 
F The School of Public and International Affairs off. 


il 
ı Master of Arts field in Internatio® | 
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al and Mathematical Sciences 


. M.S. 
plied Mathematics rs M.S 
Plied Statistics wipe 


j s Offered 
ubject Degrees O xe 
emistry M.S. .D. 


Bineering Geology 

rensic Sciences 

cochemistry 

cology ; 

a ^ ing y H H 

eae — M.S. for Teachers, } 
hysics 


lomedica] and Related Sciences 


Natomic Pathology 
natomy 


i cal Sciences 
netics 
lictobiology 


bined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine Degrees 
rents inte 


bi aste f Science and Doctor 
Tested in the combined degrees of Master of Science a oc 
*dicine 


must meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate net 
d Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine degree program of the 
edicine : salth Services. 
Neil of Science P consists of a minimum of 30 "p eS 
Lo dit and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see pages 101-2). : 
mum of 2 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses complete: 
' Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already applied 
achelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the reque 
of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester hours of work, 
! a thesis, must be work in the basic medical 
quired for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate 
iences. 


d the b 
* Master 
In most 


al Pr 1 
‘tor eme. for the Doctor of Medicine and 
9 ilosophy Degrees 


i "e > stor of 
4M is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor s 
Joctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which — - 
9th degrees are identical to those currently and separately estab- 


By, 
botany and Zoology. 
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lished in the School of Medicine 
of Arts and Sciences 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maxim 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine ; 
Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work required 
for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral 


course work is normally taken during the semesters that 
medical 


and Health Sciences and the Gradi 


candic 


alternate 
program and in the years following the award of his M 
The student's rese 


arch for the dissertation may 
24 semester | 


begin concurrently wit 
10urs of graduate course work leading to 
lative Examination. The estimated time for the 
IS SIX years. 


the General 
completion of this dua 


In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student 
apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts ant 
and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through e 
procedures, Upon admission to both schools, the student may then 
affiliation with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of P 


degree is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental Docto 
mittee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Di 
The Master's Programs 


Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are applicabl 
didates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special 
Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, M 
Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic 
and Master of Science in Special Studies 
l. General Requirements.—For 

thesis, the satisfactory completion of 
proved 


a master's degree program inch 

a minimum of 30 semester houf 
graduate work, including 6 semester h 
For a master's degree program which does 
semester hours of approved 
ment, 


ours of thesis research, is f 
not include a thesis, the nu 


graduate course work is determined by the 
and normally consists of from 30 t 
without the thesis is not 


every department. 


o 36 semester hours, The f 
an individual student option and is not avall 
Departments can and often | 
minimum required by the Graduate School. The program of study leadini 
degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of Science if! 
Studies consists of 36 semester hours of approved graduate course Wa 


| 
does not require a thesis 1 
Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the? 
e " 
Upon approval, up to one-half of 


ments leading to a master's degree. 
taken in courses offered bv the other © 


quired graduate work may be 

institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metra 
Area, Inc., or by another degree-granting division of this 1 
Is transferred from another institution 


abt 
do set requirements @ 


niversity. n 
(see "Transfer of Credit." pag 
the number of semester hours which may be taken at an affiliated Com 
institution is reduced by the number of hours accepted as transfer cf 
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€ 


l 

| 

ull-time master's degree candidate must complete degree requirements 
id three years and a part-time master's candidate must complete degree 
ments within four years. Extensions beyond these time periods require 
ufiNal of a written request based on specific and temporary interfering 
instances. 


> 


Wc ] ’ i - 2? semester 
(Academic Work Load.—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 


24 each semester: part-time students register for 6 semester hours each se- 
DA: These requirements do not apply when a student has fewer than 9 
Tler hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) remaining to com- 


h fhis Program. No more than 15 semester hours may be taken during any 
Mester, 
Transfer of Credit —A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours 
duate course work required for a degree may be approved for transfer to 
'raduate School from the Division of Univ ersity Students, another degree- 
'ng division of this Univ ersity, or another accredited college or university. 
transfer of credit to be approved all of the following conditions must be 
d the course work must have been taken prior to admission to the Graduate 
l, it must be approved as part of the student's program of studies, it 
not have been applied to the completion of requirements for another 
*; It must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level course work, it must have 
taken Within the past two years, and the student must have received a 
W B or better in each course for which a transfer of credit is requested. 
action must be made in writing and approved by the departmental adviser 
"M Dean, A transcript of the course work must be on file before the 


est c. 
| Can be considered. 


soot Requirement.- Except for candidates for the degrees of Master of 
iN the field of Art Therapy, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of 


. In the fie 


. ld of Speech Pathology and Audiology (nonthesis option), Master 
M Tensic E. 


: Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science in Anatomic Path- 
fi. Master of Science in Forensic Sciences, and Master of Science —— 
idates aidates for Master's degrees in the Department of mre ie 
In the field of Dramatic Art for the degree of Master of Fine Arts, 

Candidates normally must complete successfully a tool requirement in 

>n langua mathematics, statistics, or computer programming. In 

hegal requirement, candidates for the degree of mrnte Fine ve 

P Will c S of ceramics, design, graphics, painting, photograp y, = sculp- 
he t complete a methods course selected by the Department of Art. — 

pot requirement examination should be passed prior to the beginning 

Semester of graduate work; students who have not fulfilled this 

register for the appropriate course at the beginning of the 

Courses taken to satisfy the tool requirement cannot be counted 

lay att r-hour requirement for the master's degree. No master's arses 

14. Pt a tool examination more than three times. A tool requirement 


in another university cannot be used to fulfill the requirement at this 


With oi, 

= a approval of the department directing the student's program of study, 

quirement may be selected from the following options: 

MD a foreign language reading examination (a student may register 

appro e OPriate reading course for nonmajors or make arrangements with 
priate department to take the examination on the scheduled dates). A 


e 
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student majoring in a 


foreign language 
à student whose 
tool 


this requirement: 
English as the 
Department) 
(b) Completing With 
tistics, or Computer 
partment and by the 
ering the approved 
ment, 


may not select that Ia 
native language 
(students choosing 


nguage 
IS not English ı 


English should contact thc 


à grade of B or better 
Programming which 
Graduate School; o 
course material, 
at the level of the f 

3. The Thesis The main purpose of 
the student's ability to make ind 
acquired through 
structive 


a course in mathemg 
IS approved by 


the approp 
r passing 


à special examinat 


administered by the appropriate 
inàl examination 


à master's thesis i 
ependent use 
other disciplines and 
Powers in a 
hours of thesis research 
dar years 


S to dem 
of the information and 
to furnish objective evidence | 
chosen field The registers for 6 s 
and must complete the thesis no later 


al registration Fhe student must 
© complete the 
advice and 


be written 
who will be d 


and 


student 


after the initi 
registration during the p 
thesis research entitles th 
the faculty under 
approved by 
final form 
director 


than threé 
maintain con 
thesis Registrati 
direction of the mem 


eriod required t 


€ student to the 
whom tl 


the professor 
with one copy 


and at least one 
no later than the 


meet the form. 
tion Conci rning 

6. Master's 
must pass a 
aminations 
filed in the 
meets to ap 


1e thesis is to The thesis subject ff 
irecting the thesis 
à certificate of 
departmental 
date announced in 
style, and othe, 

Theses and 


The thesis 
approval signed by thet 
reader, must be presented to E 
the University Calendar. All these 
requirements set forth in a pamphlet, Ini 


. Dissertations available in the Office of thek 
Comprehe nsive Examination Most 


Master’s Comprehensive 
are held on dates fixed by 
Graduate School Office 


prove the list of 
A student who f 


, ir 

master’s degree cang 
affa 

Examination in the major subje 


$s 
the departments, so that results ! 


" E ffe 
no later than the day before the À 
graduates, : 


: ith 
ails to pass the Master's ( on 

'5, and with the 
ation at the next 


à second time, no further op 


omprehensive Ex 
approval 
schedule 


portunity 


aminati | 
of the department mPt 


è » Nap 
1 Examination date. 7°8 
inao 

to take the I xamindd 


repeat the Examin 
student fails 


permitted. 


Tay 
A 
Ka jn | 
The Doctor of Philosophy Program hrs 
The minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows I th 
l. General Requirements The program leading 
Philosophy requires the 


to the degree of Do Fi 

-4 Tub d 
completion of a minimum of 72 sé Pr 
Work for entering students whose highest € S. 


M 1 
\ minimum Of 48 of these hours must be pen. 
General Entering students whose Jour, 


r for a minimumi, 
no fewer than 24 of which mM Btud, 
Examin ition. While completing Ming 
the Student must register for 12 to 24 SPR Tea. 


-om 
depending On the number of hours COMBI g, 
Prior to the General Examination The exact number 


quired for any Part of the total program 
may exceed the minimum required by the 


satisfactory 
hours of approved graduate 


degree IS a 


ac 


baccalaureate 
Preparation for the Ex imination 
earned degree is a master's degree are required to registe 
semester hours of approved graduate Work, 
taken in Preparation for 


sertation portion of the 
hours 


the General 
program, 
of Dissertation Research, 
Of semester hover, 


t 
y each departMe™ Psy. 
Graduate School 


IS assigned | 


| 
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tAcademic Work Load.—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
n$ each semester; part-time students register for 6 semester hours each 
ler. These requirements do not apply when a student has fewer than 9 
vi hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) remaining to com- 
his program. 
i Transfer of Credit. Entering students who do not hold a Master's de- 
May request transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a doc- 
degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate graduate work taken at the 
Ts degree level at George Washington University or another accredited 
Be or univ ersity, : š à 
Tool Requirements.—As early as possible, and before completion of the 
tal Examination, the tool requirements specified in the program of study 
be completed. The following rules apply to students permitted to elect 
below: students entering the Graduate School with a bachelor's 
“e Must satisfy the first tool requirement before completion of 15 semester 


IS ` ; 2 e 
A. “ourse work; students entering with a master's degree must satisfy the 
ool 


t Iequirement no later than the second semester of registration as a 
Or of 


Philosophy student, Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement 
10t c = J 
t counted in the semester-hour requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy 


ee > p . 
1) Program, The tool options are as follows: 


tw > p 
Wo foreign language reading examinations; 


" high-level proficiency in one foreign language; 
e y tore 'n language reading examination and the completion with a 
ming OI better of a course in mathematics, statistics, or computer: pro- 
Bu Se Is approved by the appropriate department and by the 
ing a ane It is possible to satisfy the latter part of the requirement by 
1 by cu examination covering the approved course material, adminis- 
laz * appropriate department, at the level of the final examination. 
me student whose native language is not English may not elect the 
Oval 2e to meet a foreign 'anguage examination requirement. With the 
ET the student's department, English may be elected to fulfill the lan- 
quirement in any of the options listed above except (b). The student 
uL approval to take a language examination in English should make 
Art With the Department of English. M 
rri student may omit a tool preparation course at George Washin 
E ity if the student has had a similar course at another college or uni- 
However, proficiency in that tool must be validated by an examination 
ther quoi 
details for 


IS L 


Uate Scl sf meeting the various tool requirements are stated in the 

The moo! S Student Handbook. | 
ral ges Examination.—Each student is required to complete the 
. ation no later than the semester following the completion of 
ation '¢ rements, The General Examination is composed of a written ex- 
ht's En 6 hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising the 
Dy the Program; the time permitted between each examination is deter- 
of ay administering department Some departments permit one or two 
after UY to be “written off"; that is, a special, shorter examination is 
S in Song of course work in the area. A cumulative examination SyS- 
logy Sor in the fields of chemistry and physiology, and in the field of 
^ system of two comprehensive examinations is used. Students in 
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these fields should consult the ippropriate department for inform: 
its system 


6. The Deer of Master of Philosop! 
tion, the degree of Master 


successfully completed all 


Upon departmental re 
of Philosophy may be awarded to student: 
requirements for the Doctor of Philosoj 
up to and including the General I xamination, Not all departments r 
students for this degree 


7. The Dissertation and I nal Examination ^ dissertation is r 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarl 
and interpret its results. The candidate normally 


upon completion of the Gener 
Ister for up to one-half of 


enrolls for Dissertatioi 


al Examination; however. the candidate 


the required number of 


semester hours ol 
tion Research during the time the ( 


;'eneral Examination is being c 
ours of Dissertation Resear: h has beet 
jlete the dissertation, the student must mai 
semester until the dissertat 


s passed. If 


After the required number of h 
more time is needed to com 


tinuous registration (see page 49) each 


ished and the Final I xamination i 
within five years from 


the dissertation is not « 
the date the General Examination i 
dent will be required to retake the General Examination 

No later than the date specified in the University Calendar. the 
must submit to the Dean the original and one copy of the 
on in the Announcement of the Final ] xaminatioi 
reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc 

When the di 


Hissertation has been approved by the Director 
of the Doctoral Program ¢ 


takes the Final Examination 


s complete 


dissertatio 
abstract for inclus 


and two 
ommittee and filed with the Dean. the í 
an oral examination which is open to th 


omposed of Graduate School Facultv ai 
IIS) conducts the Examination. If the € 


recommended by the Graduate School for the d 


\ committee of examiners ( 
ippropriate, outside sch 
passes, he or she is 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Detailed information ree 


egardaing regulations for the form and reprodt 
the dissertation is available in the Offi of the Dean. The successful ¢ 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee 


the expense of printing the Ar noun 


pi Kc 
the basic service 


ment of the Final Examination, 


rendered by Universitv M crofilms, Inc 


POSTDOCTORAL ! 


George Washington Univers 


doctoral graduates may continue any Sf! 
the University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University 
privileges, Such graduates are required to pay the usual "continuous f 
tion" fee and the University ¢ enter fee in 
bership in the University. The 


tingent upon availability 


order to establish their acti¥ 
use of laboratory space and equipment 


ji 
iboratory or special libi 
terial is paid by the eraduat Special arran 


made with the Dean two months 
'raduate wishes to re ester 


s If 
nents for such privileges ! 


n il; 
n advance of the semester in wh 


on 
Postdoctoral work taken under this privile? 
not be applied toward any deeree offered by the University 


| 
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ll 
tiol FELLOWSHIPS AND FINAN , AID 


onfnited number of graduate teaching fellowships are available in most de- 
wW ments Of instruction to students registered in the Graduate School of Arts 
arces Other kinds of sponsored and University awards are available, 
ecdiimited. 
Judents applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fellowship 
jq ld submit the fellowship application and the application for admission by 
ary 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record Examination scores, 
1 A letters of recommendation should also be on file by this date. Students 
ently enrolled in the Graduate School should submit only the fellowship 
cation and have current letters of recommendation on file by February 15. 
TMS are available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
T ~ Filing the fellowship : pplication entitles the student to consideration for 
7 udents wł j : 
he e ne wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do so 
( application for admission. Information concerning loans is contained 
E. Student Financial Aid, available from the University's Student 
Aid Office. 


Y 


Wa Rogha i 

irds available in the student's department 
n 

) 


ca 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


he ican Studies Program at George Washington University is affiliated 
Merican Studies Program of the Smithsonian Institution, This ar- 
field of American Civilization an oppor- 

vantage of the Washington environment. Members of the staffs 
American Studies Program, Museum of History and Tech- 

ational Portrait Gallery, National Gal ery of Art, and National Gallery 


dient ae ot seminars and tutorial instruction in fields which provide the 
aft’ merican ( unusual opportunity to develop new dimensions in the discipline 
tf Td the deg IVilization. This program of study is open to students working 

“grees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, and is intended 


Prep; 


he ) 
CD , N 1 
| Partment of Art at George Washington University and the Smithson- 


n 
fiis, i. ion offer a joint grad program of study and research in museum 
ONcentration o the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Art History with 
in Museum Training. The Department has also established a 
t Study in affiliation with the Textile Museum, the Corcoran Gallery 
area private art galleries. A program in ethnographic conservation 
Sitio ie 9 in conjunction with the Department of Anthropology 
à " nstitution and may be available in the 1976-77 academic 


ire the | 
em for research, teaching, and museum-related careers 


A Progr 
rican 
Cre 

red joint 


an i i 
\ of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
IV : > - 
Kation with emphasis on library research and collections is 
y . - 
"y George Washington University and the Library of Congress. 


Courses and supervise students in reading and research 
h library problems as indexing, cataloguing, and bibliog- 
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For further information concerning these 
ing offices at George Washington 1l 
Sciences for those who 
Department of 


programs contact one of thi 
niversity: the Graduate School of 
are interested in any of the fields 
Art for those interested in 
Studies Program for those interested in the American civilization field. 
George Washington Universitv. in cooperation with three other 
universities and the Folger Shakespeare Library, has established the 
Institute for Renaissance and 18th Century Studies as 
in graduate studies in the humanities 
are offered each semester under the direction of 
foreign scholars. The } olger Library is tl 
participants enrolled in the sem are granted access to the collections 
books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the Library. There are : 
portunities for participants to establish personal relationships with the 
and readers at the Library, in the furtherance of their research All rej 
students are eligible to apply for admission to one or 
though priority in enrollment will be 
dissertations and to postdoctoral s 
Further information. 


listed ab 
museum training, the A 


a cooperative 
Seminars (limited to 12 student 
outstanding Americ 


ie physical center for the Institt 
inars 


more of the semin 
accorded to graduate students work 
cholars from the sponsoring institutiot 
including a listing of seminar topics, is available 
Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of George Wasl 
University or at the Folger Shakespeare Library 


The University and the National Bureau of Standards have entered 
Cooperative agreement to further educational opportunity at both the L 
sity and the Bureau, This arrangement holds gr 
and research, particularly in 


eat promise for graduate 


the physical sciences 


SPECIAL OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently 
special degree programs off campus 
Studies with areas 


offering the fol 
(1) the degree of Master of Arts in of 
of concentration in Criminal Justice, Legislative Affe 
Urban Learning, and (2) the degree of Master of Science in Special 4 
with area of concentration in Telecommunication O 
Studies, and Social and Economic Statistics 

The Graduate School has academic 
grams which are administered by 
consult the Graduate School of 


ET j 
perations, Environ™ 


jurisdiction over these off campis 
the College of General Studies. For% 
Arts and Sciences 


HOOL OF EDUCATION 


, ff^ R. Tillman 
antant Dean R.E. Baker 
4CUttve Assistant to the Dean L.H. Kornhauser 


ab 
It CULTY* 
e 
ressors J.G. Allee, Jr., R.E. Baker, J.G. Boswell, P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, 
P . Brenner, W.T. Carroll, M.E. Coleman, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., L.H. Elliott, R.J. 
rankie, R.G. Hanken, D. Hawkins (Research), R.K. Ives, E.M. Johnson, 
: Kavruck (Visiting), A.D. Kirsch, A. Marinaccio, M. McIntyre, L. Nadler, 
E N. Rashid, C.R. St. Cyr, D. Sinick, L.M. Stalling, R. Tillman, C.E. 
] ' Ontress 
Ci" Professors S.L. Clark, A.L. Dickerson (Research), J.W. Fleck, L.H. 
Hr a G. Horrworth, E.P. Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, D.A. Moore, S.R. 
"gy R. Peterson, J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, G.D. Wiggs, 
jj,, Fer. M.R. Withers 
bsista, Associate Professors D.C. Paup, P.J. Verhoven 
Joins: Professors M.S. Castleberry, J.A. Greenberg, J.C. Heddesheimer, N.D. 
t on, J.A, Kuhagen (Research), S.J. Little, H. Nashman, R.W. Prouty, 
fomus cder (Research), B.W. Sabelli, L.A. Tsantis 
: M M. Gazvoda, S.A.R. Hoth (Research), J.S. Landy, J.L. McCauley, 
: Park (Research), N.J.S. Sobel 


EMBERS 
IBERS OF THE ADVANCED GRADUATE FACULTY 


i E 

Ms caker, J.B. Boswell, P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, M. Brenner, W.T. Carroll, 

D maa l S.L. Clark, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., L.H. Elliott, R.F. Frankie, 
- J.C. Heddesheimer, G. Horrworth, R.K. Ives, V.R. Kirkbride, 

Nap > E.R. Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, A. Marinaccio, D.A. Moore, 

iver tos S.R. Paratore, R Peterson, M.N. Rashid, C.R. St. Cyr, J.R. Shotel, 


* Sinick , 
santis C G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, L.M. Stallings, R. Tillman, L.A. 


^ Vontress, G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler 
OMM 
H 


TEES; 


E Draw? 
9 PPAN'S COUNCIL} 
3: D, 4 


awkins, C.E. Vontress 


President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 


iversity, and the University Librarian are ex officio 


te and J ol « 
El ie Assistant Dear | of Education are ex officio members of all com- 


“ected | 
Y the | 
aculty in the year designated to a three-year term 
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1976: R.K. Ives, J.C. Heddesheimer li 
1977: D.A. Moore, J.R. Shotel 
LE 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCI D STANDING" li 
K 


R. Tillman (Chairman), P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, D. 1 inkowski, J.Y. Ruth 1 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


R. Tillman (Chairman), P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, D. Linkowski i 
INTRODUCI 


It ıs the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, coum 
and administrators for leadership responsibilities, and to offer experi 
teachers opportunities to extend their education The School includes 
partments of Education, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (for merly $ 
cal Education), and Special Education. It offers both graduate and ¥ 
graduate work. Other departments of the University provide general edu 
and subject-matter courses needed for à well-balanced program of teachd] 
cation. [ 
Individually planned programs are provided for liberal arts and ot 
lected graduates who wish to prepare for teaching. The School also pry 
a wide range of courses to provisional teachers w ho wish to qualify for 
ing certificates and teachers who wish to renew licenses, Degree progra 
adult education, college student development, generic counseling, higher § 
tion, human resource development, rehabilitation counseling, therapeutic n 
tion, tourism, and urban recreation and parks are offered. i 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University R4 
Center and Speech and Hearing Clinic. In cooperation with public and ff 
schools and a wide variety of social agencies, ample opportunity for fie 
perience is provided. 

In addition to a full schedule of weekday courses during the academii 
classes are offered in the evening, on Saturday, and during the summery 


Historical Development 


: ( 
The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 19047] 


in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division ol 
cation became the Teachers College, which in its early years was com 
largely with the teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. In 19^ 
Teachers College became the School of Education, and greater provisió 
made for advanced study. Graduate enrollment has steadily increased, an 

the School has a considerably larger number of graduate than unders™ 
students. 


EDUCATION FOR TEAM 


Programs are planned to prov ide a broad general education, adequate f 
dum elati! 
of the teaching-field content, and professional competence The relat | 


* Appointed by the Dean 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATIC 


s placed on each of these depends on the student's -— 
'Xample, elementary school teachers, since they teach 28 re s, d 
ration of greater breadth and less specialization than secondary scho 
ers, [ 
lequate preparation for teaching requires an eo ot Ard past 
of full-time study. Five years terminating in a Mi " : - 
AE i hers Pat superior preparation which will arerp — 
ies and opportunities for promotion. During the first two ye md. as s 
Bistered in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal ants co : 
€ University, where the background of g neral education - heme 
5S as a teacher is acquired. Here the student is assigned a specia! advise 
the School of Education to assist in planning a program. 


ULATIONS 


i à "EE ip FINANCES are 
ulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND Fi 


d Ini ty regulations, on pages 45-52. 
4 on pages 21—34; other University regulations, I 


demic Work Load 


“en to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A — 
à quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the p m 
n, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than , 
Pt by permission of the Committee on Scholarship. d 
cm employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal progr 
=O ege wor i 
student CU from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 


T5. With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher a student may, with special 
mission of Y 


4 


the Dean,* enroll for 14 to 16 hours. 
Student em 


Its, With 


mission c 


^2 


ployed from 26 to 34 hours à week may enroll se Ro or de 
Py 7 " € » D r r 5 a a 
a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher a student may, with speci 
X the Dean,* enroll for 11 to 13 hours 3 
Student employed 35 hours or more à week may enroll for E or E 
; i " > av Ciz » 
. * Quality-point index of 3.00 or higher, a student may, with special pe 
SSION of the . ho 
he Dean,* enroll for 9 or 10 hours. | : 
"üdent who increases the hours of employment after registration or e 
pouting a semester must report immediately to the Dean so that the stude 


Ogre 
> am may be adjusted, if necessary. 


Ude 
dents employe 


f meste urs, unless 
d d full-time may take a maximum of 6 semester hours, nl 
€cial p 


à ; Pie 
*rmission to take more is granted by the Dean. 


a Thing Credit by 


Undergrady 
am 


"nation 


Examination 


n » í(xter- "Té its u 
ate and graduate students may earn semester hour pm ie. 
"imum of 30 hours by performing satisfactorily on College-Leve 


ntal examinations—pro- 
Program Tests (CLEP) or special departmental examinations— p 
Request T 


] ] to 
‘re available at the Office of the Dean. They should be filled out and returnec 


ean at l 
east tw, 
two weeks Prior to registration 
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vided by the departments of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences À 
individual basis. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle the study, 
any semester hours of credit. n 
College-Level Examination Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers two ty}, 
examinations: | 
1. CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in 20 subject areas. The, 
measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level courses. 
may be assigned for any CLEP Subject Examinations passed at the level $; 
mended in the College Board model policy (Credit may not be early 
passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course.) 
2. CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas; mathematics 
and English composition (CH 
Test in English Compo 


sciences, humanities, the natural sciences, 
advanced standing—is not given for the General 
Credit will be noted on official transcripts of the George Wash 
University for students who achieve scores above the 50th percent 
CLEP General Examinations with the exception of the English Comf 
Examination. Further information can be found on pages 23-24 and : 
CLEP Registration Guide which may be obtained from the Educational § 
Service, One Dupont Circle, N W., Washington, D.C 20036 i 
Students interested in becoming certified to teach who have earned $ 
lors or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy som 
tification requirements by taking CLEP or Special Subject Examinations. 


See page 80 for additional information on special examinations ofie 
departments. : 


The Bachelor's pel 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS leading] 
Bachelor of Science 1n^ 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
The program of each student 
each student's program is defined by individual needs, it is important V 
her major interest in education, af 


must be approved by a faculty advise 


student have a clear concept of his or | 
that the student be familiar with the teaching-certificate requirement 


locality in which he or she expects to teach 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Ba helor of Science in Human? 
and Leisure Studies Ihe satisfactory completion of the appropriate : 
year curriculum in € olumbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages" 
or the equivalent from another accredited educational institution with , 
point index of at least 2.25 or the equivalent, is required Applicants " 
an application for formal admission to the School of Education This f? 
be obtained from the Office ol the Dean, the School of Education: 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 In addition to filing 
cation, out-of-state applicants must provide the School of Education wil 
ference from instructors who know them. Candidates in 


one letter of re 
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ion curriculum in Columbian College and residents in the Washington, 
metropolitan area must arrange for an interview by calling the Office of 
an, in addition to filing the application. At the admissions interview, ap- 
s must exhibit personality traits that give promise of success as a tes cher. 
ucation majors in Columbian College, who may be admitted tentatively 
completing 45 semester hours Or fully after completing 60 hours, must 
e recommended by their pre-education adviser, 

iddition to the regular admissions interview, an interview with the Special 
tion program adviser is required of applicants interested in Special Edu- 


IREMENTS FOR THE I 


e recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, resi- 
» Scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 


ENCE 
ru for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily while in the 
0 Kn . A S 
y s Education a minimum of 30 semester hours. 

ull details concerning continuous registration, see page 49. 


S LIST 


E me for the Dean’s List a full-time student must obtain a quality-point 

ae = on courses completed during the past semester. A part-time stu- 

ster dum, ble, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the -— 

ries rs of coursework. Such part-time students must have: bam enro : 

od involved. three-hour course each semester, and residence during the 
ed must be continuous. 


OL 
ARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


the syste : 
ystem of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages 45-47. 


N order 
e 
r to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 


-point index of at least 
as long as the 
on Scho- 


A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 
student M may be suspended i 
ded for poor scholarship may within 10 days, appeal the 
-ommittee on Scholarship through . Dean. If the case appears 
aoe ee the student’s scholarship seems likely to improve, the 
ain. a the student on probation. A student denied readmis- 
an for ‘Seles. x lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through 
admission, A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


may ag 
De 
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CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS re 


In all bachelor’s curricula at 


least 30 semester hours must consist of { 
numbered above 100 


in 
INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI fal 
tl 

Condition under which the grades of / (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 


ist 
F 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 46 


Removing an Incomplete Although the grade of J may remain 1 


records for a maximum of one year. the instructor should normally set "c 


briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final exam 
or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of J cannot be remie 
reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. A 
complete" cannot be made up after the 


the lapse of one calendar year ex@ 
Written. permission of the 


Dean's Council. An "Incomplete" which is Teh 
moved within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F 


DE 
CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


je 
A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index dle: 
or better, may, with the approval of an adviser and the Dean, take one cfe 
semester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC. No Credit, which Po 
recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the stifa 
quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take more than four creo 
credit courses. A student must sien up for such an option at registration. LI 
no circumstances may a student change from credit/no credit status to T À 


ge 
status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses required Í 


í + tn 
student's major field mav not be taken on the credit/no credit basis AT 


; i Ade 
fer student may not choose this option until the second semester of enro ‘ 
: m 
at this University 
In ( 
Pr 
BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION Id ç 
Ate; 
The objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Be 
tion is to provide (1) general educational backgrounds: (2) functional, 
mand of ideas, concepts, knowledge, and skills in one 


or more teaching? 
(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the. 
ning teacher; and (4) development of attitudes needed for success in tef ` 
The general educational backgrounds needed bw 


prospective teachers v 
tained through precollege ed ication, 


iof, 


[L 
and off-campus cultural oppor! Ihe 
Normally, from 63 to 66 semester hours 


college courses, work experience, 

ship activities, student « impus activities 
1 

of the total requirement af aci 


Arts and Sciences of this University tng 
equivalent institution elsewhere (see 


pleted in Columbian College of 
Education Curriculum.” pages 5 a 
Since the teac hing fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some pros pe. 
are longer than others 


Lm 
Work experience 


leadership activities 


a 
sA 
participation in student camp Stu, 
ties, and the utilization of off-campus « 


; P 

ultural opportunities, —As part 9f «bui 
` z duV z 

course work and on their own initiative, students of the School of Edun 


are expected to take full advantage of the many opportunities in the we" 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATIO 


re able to help students 
a for developing leadership skills. Advisers are available tc p 
>se experiences, 


cher Examinations 


>- re ed to 
lidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education et gece 
e National Teacher Examinations. Students — za it services of 
Scores and may avail themselves of the regular Apri kT Service to 
ucational Testing Service. Students must request the Testing ~ 
Opies of test scores to the School of Speaon, >r for them with the 
‘ents required to take the Examinations must register tc 


2vaiehila- > Office of 
tional Testing Service. Application forms are available in the 
an. 


ing-Field Programs 


CT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


t-area specialization depends upon the teaching pee pales” 
t is preps ing. Those planning to teach in — " in middle 
9f competency in several fields, Those | rium. te y. abjad 
S must acquire competency in a chosen interdiscip apes ani aud 
lization, Those preparing to teach in Junior or senior o od ‘hing field 
"strate competency in a major teaching field. ig AC field repara- 
Onal, but recommended. The student should begin teaching-field pref 
luring the first two years in Columbian College. ith appropriate de- 
ching-field requirements, developed in cooperation with af E i scribed 
ents of the University, include satisfactory completion o - “ial field 
Mic courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the Les = 
ination of the National Teacher Examinations* and satisfactory comp 
X the Prescribed special methods courses. | ith the scope 
"Scribed academic courses vary in number in accordance wit diamo: 
Omplexity of the teaching field and the license requirements of the va 


: (c ns in the ele- 
Me course r 'quirements among the subject-area —— with course 
Ue: < ETR erlap 
ary, middle school and secondary education programs overlap 
tements 


: —— Such courses need 
among the General Education requirements. Such c 
be taken once. 


Sional Education 
b 


asic professional inf 
ers are 


Senior y 


ede » beginning 
ormation, skills, and attitudes needed by reque. 
: , s > e 
Provided through a sequence of courses to be taken s d with 
~ ] » > ) é 
ears, Lectures and class discussions are closely coor 


emer 7 à- 
ben. f nations are available in elementary — 
5 o0 ^ National racher Examinatic , v; industrial 
of the National - « I language | eratur : 2 
d ation piology un ral science die pł al education )usir 
‘emustry, physic | gene , nce , r 
. ) ’ n einn social studies 
- , home ec oes | field examination in social 
9 teach history or geos ' ocu 
to teach 
fact 2 


ble must 
e exam ms are not able 

1 in fields i 

À Uy score 
Involved COre on 


structor in the special methods 
à special field examination giv 
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field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs of those prepa 


teach on the various levels elementary school, middle school, juni 


school, senior high school and adult. 

The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primarill 
methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences dealin 
the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the student $ 
suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of successful td 
However, in addition, the courses review the teaching-field content cu 
in use in schools, and examinations at the end of courses provide the fif 
of competency in the teac hing fields. 


The teaching-field programs and their requirements are as follows: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGRAM* 


General Education Requirements 


(See pages 81-82) 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


Art: Survey course to be selected by the student 
Econ 1: Principles of Economics 
Geog 51: Introduction to Geography, or 
Geog 52: Introduction to Economic Geography 
Hist 71-72: Introduction to American History 
Math 9, 10: General Mathematics I, II D) 
Music: Survey course to be selected by the student 
HKLS: As approved by the adviser [! 
fScience: As approved by the adviser jet 
Social Studies: As approved by the adviser jro 
Wd 
Total lec 
Ar 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching enc 
Educ 110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading k 
Educ 111: Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 9 


Educ 112: Educational Measurement 
Educ 123: Society and the School bb 
Educ 135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools ] 
l'otal 


n . add? 
Students majoring in Elementary Education mav prepare for an = 
area of certification by substituting for elective courses a special seque 


courses in Early Childhood Education or Special Education 


J 
* Students majoring in Elementary Education may prepare for an additional area of cer - 
ubsttuüng a special sequence of courses in Early Childhood Education or Special BOV Im 
elective. course 
Ihe science requirement must include courses xh ph 


ysical and biological sciences 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN EARLY € HILDHOOD EDUCATION* 


Semester 

Hours 

Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools 6 
Foundations of Early Childhood Education 3 
Early Childhood Curriculum 3 
Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education 3 
Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child 3 


Total 


AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN SPECIAL I DUCATION* 


SpEd 101: Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary 


Teaching Role 

l'eaching the Child with Special Needs: 

Methods and Materials 

Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 

Creative Programming 

Interpersonal/ Intrapersonal Relationships for Special Edu- 
cation Teachers 

Preprofessional Practicum: Observing the Special Child 
in the Regular Class Milieu 

Preprofessional Practicum: Inspecting a Continuum of 
Special Education Services 

Practicum in Complementary Teaching 


SpEd 102: 
SpEd 103: 
SpEd 170: 
SpEd 189: 
SpEd 190: 


SpEd 199. 
Total 


ILE Sc 
LE SCHOOL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


nid i i ; MC Ber 

vg School education program offers four teaching-field specializations 
ie appropriate professional training. While the importance of a 
E understanding of the nature of the middle school learner and the 


e Sc : x : . 
hool is emphasized, equal stress is placed on early and continued 


experiences ; à sawd x . o " 
bse ae in the middle school. This experience culminates in a senior- 
c i : 
Instructional program conducted largely in the field. 


ral Educa 
Education Requirements 


Pages 81 -82) 


p ct- " . 
Area Specializations 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Anth : 
Anth E Mythology and Folklore 
Anth 161. Art and Culture 
Engi ^ Language and Culture 


Tar English Composition: Language as Communication 
demic advising 


is rec a : 
juired prior to the fall semester of the junior year. 


Engl 11: 


Engl 12: 
Engl 101: 


Engl 115 
Engl 161-62 


Engl 191-92: 


Jour 71-72 


Mus 3: 

Psyc 115: 

SPDR 1: 

SPDR 11: 

SPDR 121: 

SPDR 135 or 136: 
SPDR 169: 


BiSc 11-12: 


BiSc 127: 
BiSc 140: 
BiSc 141: 
BiSc 143: 
BiSc 144: 
Chem 11-12: 
Chem 50 
Math 

Phys 1: 

Phys 2 


BiSc 140: 
Chem 11-12: 
Chem 22: 
Geol 1-2: 
Geol: 

Math: 

Phys 9-10: 
Phys 21: 
Phys 27: 


Other Courses 


Anth 152 
Econ 1-2: 
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English Composition: Language and the Arts 
and Sciences or 

English Composition: Language in Literature 
Expository Writing 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Studies in American Literature 

Introduction to European Literature 
Introduction to Mass Communication 
Introduction to Musical Understanding 
Psychology of Language and Communication 
Communicative Speaking and Listening or 
Voice and Diction 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 
Radio Workshop 

Introduction to Creative Dramatics 


Total 


LIFE SCIENCE 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors 
Genetics 

General Ecology 

Plant Ecology or 

Animal Ecology or 

Aquatic Ecology 

General Chemistry 

Introduction to Organic Chemistry 

Electives to be selected with approval of adviser 
Foundations of Physics or 


Introduction to Modern Physics 


Total 


EARTH/SPACE SCIENCI 


General Ecology 

General Chemistry 

Introductory Quantitative Analysis 

Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors 
Electives to be selected with approval of adviser 
Electives to be selected with approval of adviser 
Introduction to Astronomy 

Modern Cosmology 

Physics in Medicine 


To be selected with approval of adviser 


Total 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Man, Culture and Environment 
Principles of Economics 
Introduction to Geography 


re 


=~ 


eo e—a -—" x 
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Semester 
Hours 


Geog 52: Introduction to Economic Geography 
ist 39-40: European Civilization in Its World Context 
ist 71-72: Introduction to American History 
Hist 106: History of Science and Technology 
ic40r5,6: Introduction to Political Science 
Soc 1: Introductory Sociology 
Soc 2: Major Social Issues or 
Soc 129: Race and Minority Groups 
er Courses: — Second-group courses, as approved by the adviser, to be 
selected from anthropology, geography, history and 
sociology 


Total 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES = 


Educ 108: Human Development, Learning and Teaching 


Educ 110: F lementary School shing of Reading 
Educ 112: 


Educ 123: 


Educational Measurement 
Society and the School 
Educ A second reading course and two middle school education 
ial Me courses to be announced - 
Methods: Three semester hours to be selected from the following 
E courses 
E 136: Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
4uc 137: Teaching S 
= 138: Te aching £ | Studies in Secondary Schools 
uc 144: Teaching Scie in Secondary Schools 


Total 


0 es 
NDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
he Secondary e 


ducation program a number of teaching-field specializations 
Offered E 


idat However, it is strongly recommended that, wherever possible, a 
Dselin undertake a minor in an interdisciplinary subject area. Early 
P , . * * 
8 by the program adviser is urged to ensure à balanced and realistic 


Bram 

o ` . 

ollow f study, The requirements in the secondary education program are 
8; 


Neral " 
Education Requirements 


e Pages 81 -82) 


Meet Area Spe 


cializations 


ART 


- t — MÀ 


Art 31 ART HISTORY 
Art TE Survey of Western Art, or 
Art: Introduction to the Arts in America 
: Two second-group or third-group Art History courses 
if open to undergraduates 


——— —À 


—— MÀ 
ue EET DIS de ACEP Same ee 


€—— KR 


Art: 

* Art 21-22: 
Art 23-24: 

Art 41—42: 

Art 51-52: 

Art 57-58: 

Art 65-66: 

Art 81-82: 

Art 123-24: 


Art 125-26: 
Art 127-28: 
Art 131-32: 

Art 137: 
Art 143-44: 
Art 151-52: 
Art 153-54: 
Art 157-58: 
Art 163-64: 
Art 179-80: 
Art 181-82: 
Art 189-90: 


BiSc 11-12 
BiSc 101: 
BiSc 104: 
BiSc 108: 
BiSc 127: 
BiSc 128 
BiSc 140 
BiSc 163: 
BiSc 164: 

BiSc: 

Chem 11-12: 
Phys 1: 

Phys 2: 


tChem 11-12 
Chem 15-16: 
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FINE ARTS 


To be selected from the following 
Design I: Basic 

Fundamentals of Photography 
Drawing I 

Ceramics I 

Graphics I 

Painting I 

Sculpture I 

Design II: Individual Problems 
Painting II 

Painting III 

Ceramics II 

Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques 
Serigraphy 

Ceramics III 
Graphics II 
Graphics III 

Design: Visual Communication 
Sculpture II 

Intermediate Photography 


Sculpture III 


Total 


BIOLOGYT 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors 
Invertebrate Zoology, or 

Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
Organic Evolution, or 

Genetics 

Genetics Laboratory 

General Ecology 

Human Physiology 

Human Physiology Laboratory 

Advanced Botany courses as approved by the adviser 
General Chemistry 

Foundations of Physics 


Introduction to Modern Physics 


Total 


CHEMISTRY 


General Chemistry, or 
Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 


tChem 22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis 
> U 
* Art 21-22 or permission of Department Chairman is prerequisite to all other Fine Arts gn 
t Other courses recommended but not required—Chem 50, or 151-52 and 153-54: BiSc 18% 


Chem 22 required if Chem 11-12 is elected 


BiSc 3: 
dem 11- 12: 


Geol 21. 22: 


Geol 101: 
Geol 111: 
Geol 125: 
Geol 151: 
*Math 3: 
*Math 6: 
Phys 1: 


ther C 


Anth 186: 
Geol 122. 
Geol 128: 
Geol 141: 
Geol 163: 
Geol 189: 


Ourses: 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Introduction to Physical Chemistry, or 
Physical Chemistry 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
History of Chemistry 

Plane Trigonometry 

Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 
Foundations of Physics 
Introduction to Modern Physics 


Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 
General Chemistry 

Physical and Evolutionary Geology 

History of Geological Sciences 

Mineralogy 

Marine Geology 

Invertebrate Paleontology 

College Algebra 

Plane Trigonometry 

Foundations of Physics 


To be selected from the following as approved by the 


adviser 
Physical Anthropology of Modern Man 
Structural Geology 
Geomorphology 
Introductory Geochemistry 
Sedimentation 
Geophysics for Geologists 


Total 


ENGLISH 


English Composition: Language as Communication 
English Composition: Language and the Arts 
Sciences, or 

English Composition: Language in Literature 
Introduction to English Literature 

Introduction to American Literature 

Expository Writing 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Shakespeare 

Voice and Diction 


dition, 
al m 
athem, . 
at : 
‘3 15 required for some advanced geology courses. 


and 


119 


Semester 
Hours 


d» d. UD €) UD IO FO ON I 02 


4d» Uu» UP €) UD a UD ON OO 


T 
o 


120 


*Engl To be 


Engl 117-18:  Englix 
34 
36: V 
Engl 137-38: 
Engl 153-54: 
Engl 155-56: 
Engl 161-62 
Engl 163-64: 
Engl 165-66 
Engl 167-68 
Engl 171-72: 
Engl 173-74: 
Engl 175-76: 
Engl 177-78: 


Engl 133 
Engl 135. 


Fren 9: 
Fren 10: 


Fren 12 
Fren 51-52: 
Fren 91-92 
Fren 103: 

Fren 108: 

Fren 109 

Fren 110: 

Fren 

Fren 119-20: 
Fren 121-22 
Fren 123-24: 
Fren 125-26 
Fren 127-28: 
Other Courses 
Art 109: 

Art 110: 

Engl 115: 
Foreign Lang 
Hist 141-42: 
Psyc 115 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADI 


Introductory Biology 


ATE CATALOGUE 


selected from the following as approved by th 
adviser 


Poetry: Form and € ontent 
Ihe Romantic Movement 

ictorian Literature 
he 20th Century 
The English Novel 
The English Drama 
5tudies in American I iterature 
Major American Poets 
American Drama 

The American Novel 

Major American Writers 
Selected Liter iry 
Special Topics in 
( ontemporary 


Movements 
American Literature 
American Literature 


Total 


FRENCH 


Expression orale du fr 
Cours de Syntaxe, or 
French ( onversation 

Survey of French 
Analyse de texte 


ançais contemporain, and 


and Composition (Intensive) 
Literature, or 


Diction, phonétique appliquée 
Cours de grammaire avancée 

La Langue pratique 
de stylistique 


lo be selected from the following 
French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
17th Century French 


Literature 
18th Century Frenc 


19th Century French Literature 


20th Century French Literature 
Recommended 


h I Iterature 


from the following but 


Art in Europe 
Contemporary Art 


not required 
19th Century 


Introduction to } nglish Ling 
Other than French 
History of France 
Psychology of I 


uistics 


s approved 


angu 


age and Communication 


e " 
l'otal 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


for Nonscience Majors 
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Semester 
Hours 


mem 11—12 General Chemistry, or 
hem 15-16: Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
*Chem 22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis 
Phys 1: Foundations of Physics and 
Phys 2: Introduction to Modern Physics, or 
Phys 9-10: Introduction to Astronomy 
I Science Additional courses as approved by the adviser 
Math: To be selected from the following 
Math3: College Algebra 
Math 6: Plane T rigonometry 
Math 30: Precalculus 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable 
Math 32: | Calculus of Several Variables 
Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions 


Total 


GEOGRAPHY 
Geog 51: Introduction to Geography 
Geog: To be selected from the following 

Geog 125: Transportation Geography 
Geog 127: Population and Settlement 
Geog 132: Resource Management and Conservation 
Geog 135: Resources and Environmental Quality 
Geog 139: Geographic Perspectives on Current World Problems 
Geog 140: Urban Geography 
Geog 141: | rban Settlement 

eog 142: Urban Environments 
Geog 143: Social Geography 
aige 144: Environmental Adaptation 

7002 145: Cultural Geography 

eog 146: Political Ge 
Gare coe Latin America ss 
ox 64: Geography of € hina — r 

og 198: Current Geographic Topics 


Total 


GERMAN 


German Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to German Literature—in English 
Advanced German Conversation 

Additional courses as approved by the adviser 


Ge rman: 


Total 


Sache ` » i 
«d by Chem 22. If Chem 15-16 is elected, Chem 22 
d following C 1 16 
are required for ceruhcanor 


122 UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUI 


HISTORY P 


Hist 39-40: European Civilization in Its World Context 
Hist 71-72: Introduction to American History 
Hist: Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History) 
Hist: Six semester hours in each of three of the followifi 
groups as approved by the adviser 


*Hist: Additional semester hours from any one of the followift 
groups as approved by the adviser A 
Total 


Group 1: American History 


H 
Hist 167: Man-made America: the Colonial Scene 
Hist 169: The American Revolution 
Hist 170: U.S. Early National History 
Hist 171-72: U.S. Social History 
Hist 173-74: Afro-American History 
Hist 175-76: U.S. Political History 
Hist 177: The Ante-bellum South 
Hist 178: Recent U.S. History 
Hist 179-80: U.S. Economic History 
Hist 181-82: U.S. Diplomatic History 
Hist 185: History of Women in America 
Hist 186: U.S. Urban History 
Group 2: European History 
Hist 108: The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. 
Hist 109: Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. 
Hist 110: The Roman World to 337 A.D 
Hist 111-12: | Medieval History 
Hist 113; Byzantium and Its Neighbors 
Hist 121: The Renaissance in Western Europe 
Hist 122: The Reformation in Western Europe 
Hist 131-32: History of Germany 
Hist 139-40: World History in the 20th Century 
Hist 141-42: History of France 
Hist 143: Europe East of the Elbe, 1815-1939 
Hist 144: Medieval Russia 
Hist 145: Imperial Russia 
Hist 146: Soviet Russia 
Hist 147: Economic History of Europe 
Hist 149-50: European Diplomatic History i 
Hist 151-52: History of England 
Hist 153: Tudor England 


Hist 154: Stuart England 
Hist 157: 20th Century European Diplomatic History 
Hist 158: | Modern Jewish History 


* Not required for the minor teac hing field 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Group 3: The Eastern World 


Hist138: History of World Communism 
Hist 144: Medieval Russia 
Hist 145: Imperial Russia 
Hist146: Soviet Russia 
Hist 187: History of Modern China 
Hist 188: History of Chinese Communism 
Hist 189: History of Modern Japan 
Hist 193: History of the Near East 
Hist 194: History of the Modern Near East 
History of East Asia 


Group 4: Latin American History 


Hist 161: Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Mexican 
and Cuban Experience 

History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 

Governments and Politics in Latin America 
International Relations of Latin America 


ist 163..64. 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
PSc 177: 
PSc 178: 


MATHEMATICS 


Semester 
Hours 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Math 121: 
Math 124: 
Math 135: 
*Math: 


Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 

Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra 
Introduction to Matrix Theory 
Projective Geometry 

Three additional second- or third-group courses in Mathe- 
matics approved by the adviser 
Introduction to Computer Programming 
Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


US US) G3 G9 nEn Q5 


Stat 97. 
tat 157-58. 


awe 


w 
© 


Total 


MUSIC 


Mus 5-6: : 
Mus 103.4. Harmony 


Aus 131-32 History of Music 
lied Muni Advanced Theory 
lied Mu “fi Voice or major instrument 
rey Minor instruments 
Eu €: Chor: 3 stre 
bic Literetane ral or Orchestral 
or 


Usic Theory: 
Ory: As approved by the adviser 


Total 


requir 
ed for the minor teaching field 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 


Phys 14: 
Phys 15: 
Phys 16: 
Phys 161: 
Phys 163: 
Phys 164: 
Phys 165: 
Phys 167: 


Slav 9-10: 
Slav 71 

Slav 91-92: 

Slav 141—42: 
Slav 151-52 
Slav 197: 
Slav 198: 
*Slav 


Slav 101: 
Slav 103: 
Slav 104: 
Slav 109-10: 
Slav 128: 
Slav 143-44: 
Slav 146: 
Slav 153: 
Slav 156: 


124 UNDERGRADUATE AND G 


RADUATE CAT ALOGUE 


PHYSICS 


Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 


Introductory Mechanics and The 


rmal Physics 
Elements of Electricity 


and Magnetism 

Introduction to Modern Physics 
Mechanics I 

Physical and Quantum Optics 

Thermodynamics 

Electromagnetic Theory 

Principles of Quantum Physics 


Total 


RUSSIAN : P 
Intermediate Russian Conversation 
Introduction to Russian Civilization 
Introduction to Russian Literature 
19th Century Russian Literature, or 
20th Century Russian Literature hi 
Methodology of Teaching Russian Fe 
Russian Stylistics 
Additional courses from 
the adviser 
Readings in the Soviet P 
Scientific Russian 
Business Russian 
Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition 
Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist 
The Russian Novel 
The Russian Short Story 
Turgenev 
Leo Tolstoy, His 1 ife and Works 


and Composition 


the following as approved bj 


| 
ress 


Slav 157: Nabokov 


Slav 158: 
Slav 161-62: 


Slav 166: 


Soviet Literature from 


Solzhenitsyn 


Russian Culture 
Slav 165: Soviet Liter 


ature from the Revolution to World War Il 


World War II to the Present 
Slav 172: Soviet Dissent 


Slav 191: 
Slav 193-94. I 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 


* Not required for the minor teaching field. 


Russian Literature to 1800 


he Other Slavs Their Literature in English 


Total 


Principles of Economics 
European Civilization in Its W 


orld Context 


ist 71-72; 
4or 5, 6: 


Span 9-10; 
Span 12: 
pan 51..55. 
Pan 91-92. 
an 109. 10. 
Span: 


*r Courses. 
Engl 115: 
Teign Lang: 
Hist 161: 


ist 163 64: 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166. 
Psyc 115: 
Span 193: 

Span: 
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Semester 
Hours 
Introduction to American History 
Introduction to Political Science 
To be selected from the following 
Introductory Anthropology 
Introduction to Geography 
Introduction to Economic Geography 
Introductory Sociology 
Major Social Issues 
Second-group courses, as approved by the adviser, from 
Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional Sci- 
ence, History, Politica] Science, and Sociology 


Total 


SPANISH 
Spanish Conversation and Composition, or 

Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 
Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization 

Explicación de textos 

Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition 

Two full-year courses selected from second-group Span- 
Ish or Spanish American Literature courses 
Recommended from the following 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Other than Spanish as approved 

Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Mexican 
and Cuban Experience 

History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 

Psychology of Language and Communication 

Curso de estilo 

Second-group courses in Spanish and Spanish American 
Literature not previously elected 


Total 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 
Communicative Speaking and Listening 
Voice and Diction 

Oral Interpretation of Literature 

Bioacoustics 

Biophonetics 

Persuasion 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 
Introduction to Creative Dramatics 


U U UP) US US €) G3 Q9 


Selected from one of the following groups as approved by 
the adviser 


Total 


Wired f 
oF the Minor teac hing field 


126 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CAT ALOGUE 


GROUP 1: Speech Communication* 


SPDR 126: Argumentation and Debate 
SPDR 127-28: Advanced Debate Practice 
SPDR 133: Broadcasting in America 
SPDR 134: Radio Production and Performance 
SPDR 143: 


Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory 
SPDR 144: History and Criticism of American Public Address 


GROUP 2: Drama* 


SPDR 115: Acting I 

SPDR 116 Acting II 
SPDR 151-52: Stagecraft 

SPDR 154: Directing 
SPDR 155-56: Play Production Practice 
SPDR 165-66: History of the Theater 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES} 


Educ108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement 
Educ 123: Society and the School 


Educ 131: Secondary School Principles and Methods 


Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 

Special Methods: Three to six semester hours from the following courses 
Educ 136: Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
Educ 137: Teaching Speech 


Educ 138: Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Educ 139: Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 

Educ 140: Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Educ 142: Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 


Educ 144: Teaching 


Science in Secondary Schools 
Educ 146: Teaching 


Foreign Languages 


Total 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 
HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


The curriculum, which is designed to pre 
tary and secondary schoo! 
dance, elementary or 
The student wishing 
above specializations m 
field. Relevant 


pare students for teaching in @ 
programs, offers opportunities for speciali® 
secondary school physical education. 

tO prepare to teach another subject in additio! 


e Ü 
ay use elective hours to work toward a minor ! 


work in Columbian ( ollege may be counted. 


* Not required for the minor teaching field ath 
f ^ course in the teaching of reading is recommended since it is required for employm® 
Jurisdictions 
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first two years of the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and 
Studies curriculum, see Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 


ization in Dance 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


Semester 
Hours 


T 


o US) U9) G9 A ON WA OWWwW 


Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Dance Composition 

Dance Education 

Dance History 

Theater Production for the Dance 
Human Anatomy 

Kinesiology 

Physiology of Exercise 

Additional semester hours to be 

selected from the following 

Creative Dance for Children 

Repertory 

Introduction to Motor Learning 

Dance Notation and Movement Analyses: the Laban System 
Choreography 


Elective: 


Total 


lalization in 


Elementary School Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Edy à : E , 
Educ v Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 


HKre42^ Society and the School 
ee E Physical Education in the Elementary School 
HKI S 113. Movement Education - 
7^7?! Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, 
HKLs 130: Ton) or Recreation (Prerequisite for HKLS 133) 
HKLS 138- uw Performance in Childhood - 
HKLs 150: pg ical Education Curriculum and Administration 

KLS 151: uman Anatomy 


Kine ry 
Elective. esiology 


Total 


of Master of Arts 


UNDERGRADUATI 


Educ 112: 
HKLS 114 Field 


HKLS 129 
HKLS 133 Student 
HKLS 164: 


Elective: 


Specialization in Se 


EDUCATION OFFERS GR 


in Teaching, Master of 
Ist, and Doctor of I 


AND GRADUATE ( ATALOGUI 


SENIOR YEAR 


l 
Educational Measurement 


Experience Practicum in Physical Educatio 
Dance, or Recreation (Prerequisite for HK] S 133) 
Introduction to Motor Learning 

Teaching 


Physiology of Exercise i 
k 

Total Is 

Is 


condary School Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


JUNIOR YEAR 


S 
fui 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching ha 
Educ 123: society and the School dr 
HKLS 111-12: Sports Education l'echnique be 
HKLS 113 Field Experience Practicum | in Physical Education 
Dance, or Recreation (Prerequisite for HKLS 133) fra 
HKLS 138 Physical Education Curriculum and Administration » 
HKLS 150: Human Anatom, ES 
HKLS 151: Kinesiology 
Elective; è 
: his: 
l'otal 
ot 
Pa 
SENIOR YEAR Aten 
EE 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement We 
HKLS 114 Field Experience Practicum in Physical Educatiotthe 
Dance, or Recreation (Prerequisite for HKLS 133) lesir 
HKLS 129 Introduction to Motor Learning abi] 
HKLS 133 Student Teaching Hua 
HKLS 164: Physiology of E xercise N 
- : F> R 
Elective; 

Total an of 
le pre 
mus, 
v Sch 

Graduate Study Rice. 
Id tea 
THE SCHOO! OF 


, ants W 
\DUATE PROGRAMS leading to the 


n I 
Arts in Education, } ducation *% 
ducation 
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aduate Work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good: Minimum 
^ Fail; 7 Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A. 
and F are counted in computing the quality-point index (see page 46). 
never a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (Incomplete) or the 
lH (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol J indicates 
Satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student’s 
to complete the required work of the course. An “Incomplete” cannot 
© Up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of 
an's Council. An "Incomplete" which is not removed within one calendar 
automatically changed to an F. An "Incomplete" cannot be removed by 
tering for the course, 


3REE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 

‘hool of Education offers an intensive interdisciplinary fifth year in 

"ation, This program is designed to prepare selected liberal arts 

' Postgraduates, and professionals for education work in a museum 

“Son Work between museums and school systems. Students receive the 
of Master of Arts in Teaching upon completion of the program. 

details write the Chairman of the Department of Education, M.A.T. 


n School of Education, George Washington University, Washington, 
4052. , 


ion 


* admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must (1) 
i àchelor's degree from an accredited institution; (2) submit three 
references attesting to quality of academic record and work experience; 
ay interviewed by the 1 niversity Selection Committee or make alter- 
arrangements specified by the Committee and approved by the Dean 
of Education. Considered essential are skills in communication, 
n Study and learn from the artifacts of nature and civilization, and 
e E E interest in working with people Evidenc of strong under- 
Slog Dale, Or professional experience in such fields as American his- 
7^* art, or the social sciences will be considered favorably. 


Choo] 


Stu f 
dy for the Museum Education Program 


Ins With a six-week summer session Emphasis is on the study 
communication skills. During the fall semester students study 
Institution—its organization, staff and 


rogram will also focus on other museum audiences. Stu- 

12 semester hours of credit in an academic concentra- 
‘Pring semester students will have an internship in area 
"ly museums. 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDI CATION 
Programs of study 
designed to enable Prospective teachers 
their knowledge of professional 
pare for special types o 
college graduates in otl 
às well as study in the 
Objectives 

From the v 
adviser 


leading to the degree of Master Of Arts in Edu 
hers of experience t 
formation and skill 
ley also 
ciplines to acquire 
subjects which ar 


and teac 
and academic in 
t educational service Tt Provide opport 
ler dis needed professional € 
e directly related to their pri 
arious related 
select Courses to give 
field of service 


departments of the l 
the student an 
Programs for teachers-in 
the profession 
nce, 


niversity, the studen 


adequate background in th 
service and experienced teach 


ning to re-enter are differentiated from those for students 


teaching experie 
Master’s programs are available in the following fields: 
Adult Education 


College Student De 


or secondary school physical edt 

velopment therapeutic recreation, tourism 
Curriculum or urban recreation and parks) 
Early Childhood Education Reading | 
Elementary Administration Rehabilitation Counseling i 
Elementary Education Secondary Administration l 
Guidance and Counseling Secondary Education n 
Generic Counseling Special Education (candidates may 
Higher Education 


specialize in crisis- 
diagnostic 
early child 
Supervision 


Human Resource Development 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
(candidates may spe 


physical educa 


resource teach 
Prescriptive teaching, 
hood special educatioff* 
and Human Relations Ù 
ju 
e 
'thening their academi P 
education fields normally peg" 
departments other than education Pt 
needs of teac hers-in-service who ne] : 
ntent to qualify for on or to impias. 
and may also ? previously trained teachefifili 


the profession emphasis is upon strengthen ' 
and professional competencies of the teacher » 
information concerning these 
phoning the Office of the De 


cialize in adaptive 
tion, dance, 


elementary 

For teachers 
petence, 
to 


interested in 
the elementary 
18 semester hours of Work in 
Programs are designed to meet the 
tional work in co 
classroom skills 
ning to re-enter 
the academic 

Additional 
writing or tele 


developing or stren; 
and secondary 


advanced certificati 
be helpful te 


Ihe maior 


aithe 
programs may be obti! ‘ 
an 


REg) 
Entrance Requirements 5 
an undergraduate en, 
demonstrated interest mp tl 
Success as a teacher * 
more applicants than © 
criteria. are 
are required before 
1. Experience is 
and human resource 


A bachelor's degree from an 
point index of 2.50 or 
Ing, 


accredited 
above (C + 
and personality traits 
quired. In a number of 
accepted; therefore, selections by 

Two years of successful teac 
in the field of school 
programs in 


institution, 
average), 
promise of 
Programs there 


that give 


are 


BCH 
additional necessary. 


j 
MA 

admission to e | q 

iy 

required for adm! : 


hing 
administratior 
adult education development 
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SSION TO CANDIDACY 


Bidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equivalents of 
asic requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education must 
up deficiencies and may be required to take designated tests. 


NCED STANDING 


the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at 
Accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be 
Pleted at this University as a master's candidate. 

maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in this 
a <Tsity in excess of the requirements for the bachelor’s degree may be 
ited toward the master’s degree if the work fits in with the student’s plan 

iz tion. 
‘anced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years 


Dre « ] . . . . . , "4 idacy 
a ‘pplication for admission or readmission to master’s candidacy. 


nts for the Degree 
N OF stupy 


Tes of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education requires 
“he € Of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the student's op- 
t Ee a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. W hether « r not a stu- 
ects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must be from courses 
tinge marl for graduate students (third-group courses). The 18 hours 
ude A minimum of 12 


include additional teaching-field preparation. In such cases, 
graduate and graduate courses combined must be at least equiva- 
undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
see Pages 112-26) 


are 


Cation ( 
T'Ograms 
Education and subsequently with a designated adviser 
area of specialization. These programs are based on the 
and background and on the certification requirements of 
in which the candidate plans to teach. 
requirements must be completed within a period of six years. 


master’s degree is required to complete satisfactorily 30 

residence in the School. With the approval of the adviser, 9 

tours may be off campus courses in the College of General Studies. 
-ARSHIp 

uality 


* Point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who re- 
© grade of C 


in more than 6 semester hours are subject to suspension. 
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Students who receive a grade of 7 must confer with the Dean of the $ 
Education before enrollment for further work. 


THE THESIS 


lhe choice of the thesis s 


ubject must be ap 
viser 


proved in writing by t 
and filed in the Office of the Dean \ statement of the School of 
tion standards for the thesis and printed copies of detaile 


d regulations re 
the form f the thesis are available in the Office of th 
thesis entitles the 


candidate, during the pe 
and direction of the member of the faculty 
whom the thesis is to be Written a thesis is unfinished, an ad 
calendar year may be granted Without further tuition payment. The 

must, however. maintain continuous registration. (see page 49) - 
period. If the Preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional ¢ 

year, the student must 


register for the entire 6 hours of thesis 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


he stud 


and reproduction oO 
Payment of tuition for the 
registration, to the advice 


In case 


again alf 
fi 

$ 

MASTER’S COMPREHENSIV E EXAMINATION 
In addition to the course ex 


aminations, the candidate must pass 
hour examin 


ation on the chosen area of specialization. 
amination must be registered for the se 


Written application in the Office o 


a P 
Candidates for 4 i 
mester it is to be taken, and mus 


f the School of Education no later t 
days prior to the date of the examination. 
he 
THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST k 
The School of Education Provides a program of 
the degree of E 


advanced study leadffac 
ducation Specialist for Students with Ma 
tion who seek further profe 


ster's degrees in Mirr 


ssional preparation for specific objectives, Pn, 
Education Specialist Programs are available in the following fields: E 
l 

Administration Elementary Administration b. 

Adult Education Higher Education ku 

Curriculum Secondary Administration ] : 

Counselor Education "x 

May 

Stud: 

Entrance Requirements fielq 
The degree of Master of Arts in E 


ducation from this 
filler 
graduate 
‘aculty, 


lent), a Satisfactory score on the M 
Examination. Or grades in 


the Advanced Graduate } 
ence, are required. 


University (or the ef 

Analogies l'est or the Graduate É dn 
coursework which meet standards The 
and two years of successful pertinent ex Brad 


for 1 
year 
lies 
Admission to Candidacy " 
Each applicant must be interviewed 
School of E 


and rec ommended by 


ef van. 
à staff member anc 
ducation or by * representative in the candidate's locality appa sour 


by the Dean 
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U- 


arship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same as 
1 5 

| for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see pages 131-32). 

l Í 

i 


ams of Study and Degree Requirements 


'idua] programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, to fit the 


Idates' 


abilities, interests, needs, and career goals. A minimum of 30 
Pier hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts in 
tion at this | niversity is required. At least 21 hours of this work must be 
2 On campus at this University; with the approval of the adviser, the re- 
ng semester hours of the program may be taken in off-campus offerings 
he College of General Studies or at another approved university. A ma 
Of five calendar years is allowed for completion of the program. 

t least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses 
ducation selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate 
Y, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, (3) an area 
ecialization, 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
"essfu] 


: completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral 
linatior 


1, at the option of the major field adviser, is required. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


“©: Of Education offers programs of advanced study leading to the 
9f Doctor of Education. These programs, which are under the super- 
n of Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide major fields of study in 
n education, special education, counselor education, administration and 
culum, adult education, human resource development, and higher educa- 
4: PPorting fields are available in administration, administration of higher 
ri adult education, college student development, counselor education, 
- 1, elementary education. higher education, human growth and devel- 
cnt, human resource development, reading, secondary education, special 


ati : x - 
"v. Supervision, and teacher education. With the approval of the Ad- 
“d Graduate 


be taken in 
of interre] 
Of study 


Faculty and the departments concerned, one supporting field 
other departments of the University. All programs require 
ated areas of education and a doctoral dissertation in the major 


ission 
Applicant. must 
uate work in fi 
Ye de 
S of 


"nre aS preparation for advanced study, including 
elds prerequisite to the objective equivalent to that required 
Sree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three 
Successfu] pert 
à capacity for 
Plicant first 
raduate 
es of the 


inent educational experience, acceptable personal quali- 
creative scholarship and effective leadership. 

arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean for ad- 
> Studies to explore the applicant's needs in relation to the re- 
School and to guide the student in applying for doctoral study. 
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The required admission procedures and standards will be explained at d 


Candidates meeting the initial standards are admitted to precandidacy) 
degree. 


DI: 
PRECANDIDACY 

be 
In the precandidacy period a minimum of 9 semester hours of coum i 
in the program, including requirements specified by the Advanced @i 
Faculty, must be completed. This work must be completed within @, 
mesters of admission to precandidacy, for part-time students, or wii 
first 18 semester hours of course work for full-time students. Applica | 
full candidacy will then be decided on the basis of the quality of schi 
in the precandidacy period, the recommendations of instructors, a {d 
plan for the balance of the program, and a qualifying examination, F 

mi 


a 
Plan of Study De 


In general, from two to three years of full-time study beyond the adc 

Master of Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are Àn 

Programs are individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average s 

the work required for the total program will be 75 semester hours, | 

a minimum of 12 semester hours of dissertation research. L 
Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of prepari 

comprehensive examinations in a major field of study and two sul 


> ! x , ni 
fields, and completion of a required research tool field. The second: 
posed of research investigation, the writing of a dissertation, and the ® 
examination. FI 


Students who have completed the comprehensive examinations and Wh 
not registered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect pride, 
1, 1967, must register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of Dissert, 
search (Educ 491) a semester until 12 hours have been completed, and% 
mum of 3 semester hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory cot 
of the final examination lo 


)n 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Upon admission to doctoral candidacy the student is assigned to a coe 
each member of which is responsible for guiding the preparation fof ; 
the required comprehensive examinations in supporting fields or the Mithe 
comprehensive examination, The candidate must arrange individual otl 
ences with the committee members to determine the content of each Re 
to receive guidance in preparation for the examination. pi 

The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are three Pce 
ten examinations. In addition to the research tool field a student WF o 
a historical research investigation for the dissertation must comple@B a 
propriate research seminar offered by the Department of History. 4e 
dent's Dissertation Committee may recommend other tool requireme™gs ; 
tool requirement must be completed prior to the major field examinalllin 
major field examination is a written 12-hour examination, six hours dM s 
of two successive days 
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"andidate begins the second part of the program after the satisfactory 
ion of all supporting field examinations, the required rcsearch tool field, 
major field examination. 


RTATION 


lation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 


nterpret and present its results, à 
8 the first part of the program, the Dean appoints a Dissertation Com- 
Consisting of a major adviser as Director, usually the major field adviser, 
? additional faculty members who serve as readers. The candidate is re- 
‘© Submit a proposal for the dissertation to this Committee, which deter- 
MS acceptability and recommends approval to the Committee on Ad- 
itaduate Studies. The dissertation is completed under the guidance 
Director, with the advice of the other members of the Dissertation 
ttee, 
ter than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must submit to 
an five complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an 
for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for repro- 
Y University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
8 the form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation of the 
' 4nd services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are available in the 
Y the Dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, 
receiving the degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the 
cement of the Final Examinátion, and for the basic service rendered 
versity Microfilms, Inc., and to sign a microfilm agreement. 


AINATION 


he dissertation has approval of the Director, the candidate is recom- 
to the Dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed at 
ree weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination is open 
ublic and is conducted by a committee of the Faculty, appointed by the 
‘Supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate’s field of study 
utside the University. (€ andidates who successfully pass the oral exami- 
“te recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School of Educa- 


ce and Continuous Study 


Preparation for 


the degree, including examinations, courses, seminars, 
ler work t E 


I done under the direction of an adviser, must be done in resi- 
im pede must remain registered in the School of Education, ea 
cem Advanced Graduate Faculty has granted a leave of 

èr each semester of the academic year may result in 

d regulati., ubsequent readmission is subject to — — 
Supporting » lave been established by the Advanced Grac uate e 
f the q 8 and major field examinations must be completed pir hin me 
eight eee of admission, and the entire program must be complet 
i regardless of full-time or part-time study. All candidates 


/ One - 
ne of three Options for full-time study. Information concerning 


iam a 


-r ge rr PE E AE Sus. orade EIER ee 


ur ti i a R N i Mem 
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these plans will be provided bv th 


e Assistant Dean for advanced gradual 
upon request by the candidate i 
À 
I 
j 
i 
$ 
Special Programs and Services 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


| 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION offers a program for the education of teal 
exceptional children. Laboratory experiences are 


n the metropolitan area 
undergraduate, Master's 
By special permission, 
prepared students from other 


these Courses, 


arranged in schools for 
capped children i 


Students are accepted at th@, 
Or senior-year Education Specialist, and | 


levels teachers, school 


h: 
administrators, and adi 

schools and colleges of the 1 
Inquiries concerning the progr 
ships and fellowships sh 


special Education, Georg 


niversity Mm 
am and the availability of L 
uld be directed to Dr. Perry Botwin, Depart 
e Washington 1 niversity, Washington, D.C $ 


H 


( 


gli. 
GRADUATE PROGRAM IN REHABILITATION COUNSELING 


The School of Education offers a 


for the preparation of rehabilitation 
assist persons who a 


federally funded Master's degree f 


counselors. These professional pt 


re disabled or d sadvantaged to assume 


society. The two-year prograr 


r f 
a proper? 
im combines fieldwork 


with course work 
an expanding field tha 


Both the profession and the? 
drawing upon such related 
psychology, social work. 


paring students for immed 


CUlal 


employment in 
high humanitarian and financial rewards 
are interdisciplinary reas as guidance, m 
sociology ind spec al 
Inquiries concerning the pri of traineeships N 
time students directed to Dr Daniel Sinh 
habilitation Counselor Education, G 


corge Washington University, Was 
D.C, 20052 


education 
gram, the availability 


and applications should be 


GRADUATE SPECIAI IZATIO 


N IN THERAPEUTIC RECREATIÓ 
AND ADAPTIVE PHYSICAI 


EDUCATION 


Ihe School of Education offers a 


federally 
the field of physical edu 


x ro% 
funded master's degree pra 
cation with 


specialization 
adaptive physical education 


n therapeutic recie 
Chis program is funded by the Bureau or 
tion for the Handicapped, U.S Office of Education Both programs 
an intensive internsh P (minimum of 510 cloc k hours) in 1 niversity *' 
training. centers in Washington 


rea hospitals. sch 
agencies 


ools, clinics. and 
Inquiries concerning this progr 


of 
4 
am and the availabilitv of a 

yr 
research assistantships and internships should be directed to Dr. D93 
Hawkins, Department of Human Kinetics 


and Leisure Studies, Georg 
ington University, Washington D. 


20052 
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IFICATION CURRICULA 

chool of Education provides individually planned programs for liberal arts 
ales with appropriate degrees who wish to prepare for teaching. Those 
8 certification, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a 
ation program if they meet the admission, scholarship, and personality 
ements of degree candidates. The School also provides a wide range of 


S of interest to teachers who wish to renew licenses 


JING CENTER 
ages 53-54) 


CAMPUs DEGREE PROGRAMS 


choo! Of Education has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus pro- 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education in the fields of 
ntary administration; elementary education; higher education; human 
ce development; secondary administration; secondary education; special 
tion. crisis-resource teaching, diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, early 
ood Special education: and supervision and human relations, 
in degree Programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 
ai 


ils concerning the off-campus programs see the College of General 
Catalogue. 


—— ——— Hunc: 


— ———— € À M à 


— A 


D e A t i ee 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINES 
ADMINISTRATION | 


Dean P.B. Vaill 
Associate Dean H.R Page i 
Assistant Deans K.J. Darr, J. Lobuts, Jr 


h 

FACULTY* 

Professors F 
M.C, Devolites, R.B Eastin, R.I Ericson, L. Gintzig. P.D Grub, J.#¢ 
P.M. Horvitz (Visiting), J.L. Jessup, G.P. Lauter, E.J B Lewis, G.L¥°' 


N.M. Loeser, A.J. Mastro. D.C McGrath, Jr.. H R Page, D.D. Roma € 


Sedwick, E Timbers, P.B. Vaill, R.H Walther (Research), M.M. 1 
J. Zwick f 


Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 
Associate Professors E.B 


Amling, F. Belaunde-Terry, G. Black, H.F Bright, Y: 


\dams, R.R. Bonato (Research), J.H.H. Call Mt 
S.R. Chitwood, J.P. Coyne, K.J Darr, S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, R. E 
S.S. Fuller, M.G Gallagher, S. Greene, JJ Hampton, W.W, Hi pr 


M.M. Harmon, R.L. Holland, F€ Kurtz, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., CRfis 
G.E. Morris, ( Paik, P.N 


N. Reeves, T.I Shaughnessy, S.N. Shermé@@at 

Smith, E.K. Winslow Fd 
Adjunct Associate Professors P.S Birnbaum, H.C. Demoody, A.J. Sic) 
R.L. White fog 


Assistant Professors G. Bodnar, B.L. € atron, B. Dawson, I Dubinsky, hitit 
W.H Guy (Ré search), J Lobuts, Jr.. G.J McHugh, J.M. Sachliher 


Shouldice, H.A lombari, S. Umpleby, K.( Yang (Research) r 
Adjunct Assistant Pro Po 


Ofessors J.D Bentley, P.J Collier, W.J Green, T 
Landen | 


Instructors D.F Bergwall, P.A Cleary (Research), C.P. McKelvey fo 
Miller, R. Switalski (Research) x 


{djunct Instruc tors D.M 


s he 
\mbrose, R.W. Black, F.W. Carter, G.R- E 
C.H. Hayes, S.T. Fisher E 
, 9nd, 
Ficu 
COMMITTEES+ la | 
: flor 
DEAN'S COUNCII 
Be, ( 
S.S. Fuller (Chairman). B. Catron, J.P. Coyne, M.C. Devolites, Mod 
D.D. Roman wk 
ging 
* The Pre to he 1 T y Vice | w Academic Affair the Re ro. 
University, the Director { Admi f the University, and the 1 üversty Librarian # 
nembe the I veri 
The De ' 


ration 


d Business Adm 
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ITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 


age (Chairman), F. Amling, E.B. Adams, D.S. Brown, D.C. McGrath, 
"C. Kurtz, P.N. Reeves 


ITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND 
; ADMINISTRATION 


auter (Chairman), | Dubinsky, S.S. Fuller, L. Gintzig, W.W. Hardgrave, 
Loeser, A J. Mastro 


DUCTION 


Choo] Wa 


: : A : e 
ìs Organized as the School of Government in 1928. During the 
Y f 


) decades, programs in business administration and public administra- 
re added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate to 
te study, The name was changed in 1960 to the School of Government, 
^ and International Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings of 
Col, A division of the School was effected in 1966, and two schools 
Stablished the School of Government and Business Administration, a 
dy Professionally-oriented school; and the School of Public and Interna- 
Affairs, a Primarily policy-oriented school. 


Ves 


Incipa] obj 
to prepare its gr 


ective of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
aduates for positions in the management of complex or- 
Siness and government. The degree programs are de- 
are students both for entrance into business and government and 
'nt to high-level management positions. Lc 

rams in the School include examination of administrative principles and 
ative approaches to decision-making common to both business and gov- 
5 * Programs stress the points at which major policy decisions of 
55 OF government must give consideration to related policy deci- 
f the other, Emphasis is placed on the fact that management education 


it ; ey nee educ 
: ite ganizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educa 
ment responsibility 


the Policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental education 
dest Preparation 


ibili lor positions carrying management or administrative 
ity, yin; 


lons in both bu 
to prep 


ang eme 


d to or 
Manage 


lum drat ' Programs concentrate the first two years in a broad — es 
imite “Wn from the social Sciences, humanities, quantitative methods, 
e m number of courses in administration. Students in the junior and 
2) the cad thei tux to include (1) vpisa heise 
er analy; c anc legal environment of eem, E M prec 
nization t 5 chniques based on quantitative meth is, ( ^w ) 
technique and human relations, and (5) the practice of problem- 
uate 


al te 
heory 
S. 
Programs develop the elements common to all management posi- 


ie: 


i a at eh 
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tions regardless of the nature 
based on study of the 
lem-solving plus an 


; i 
of the operation. Master's degree prog 


principles of management, human relations, d, 
area of specialization 

rhe student body is comprised of both full 
necessitates the scheduling 
normal working hours 
The presence of working 
class sessions. 


and part-time studeni 
of classes both during the day and in even 
some evening 
an enrichment of thé 


All students should anticipate 
students is viewed as 


Responsive to the needs of the Washington 
lowed the policy of making many of 
Campus centers in and around the metropolitan area of Washington. f: 
campus work leads to a degree carrying a different designation; thus, thi 
lor of Business Administration degree on campus has a substantial eq 
to the Bachelor of Science in Administration degree offered off ee 


ties furnished by government or business organizations. The School IF 
a Bachelor of Science in Health Care 


limited to students at the Naval School of Hospital Administration, B 
Md. The Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of 
Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban Nc 


ional Planning, and Master of Arts in Government degrees are off, 
campus, while the Master of Science in 


graduate degree offered off The off-campus programs hat 
Support in the area and provide significant contact with the business # 
ernment communities Programs of study leading to the degrees of Y 


of Science in Administra; 


3 ^ 
community, the School 
its educational activities available 


Administration degree, at | 


a 


Administration degree is! 
campus 


of Science in 


Administration and Master 
listed in the Coll 


ege of General Studies ( 'atalogue. he 
ite; 
= fisi 
Academic Status » 
i 
The School of 


Government and 
membership in the Middle 
istration since 1961 


Business Administration has maintilusr 
Atlantic Association of Colleges of Busines} 
It joined the Council 


on Graduate Education hdr 
Administration in 1966 In 1968. t 


the School became a member of the Aj 
Assembly of ( ollegiate Schools of Business he programs in accountill 
the educational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and4 
Management Accountant professional 


administration is 


examinations, The program if 

Ces 
accredited by the National Accrediting Commission of es 
: er 
tion for Health Services Administration. The Master of Urban and ut 


TY. 
Planning degree program is recognized by the American Institute of ie 4 


i fi 
Common Body of Knowledge ng 
Programs leading to the 


Jdirse: 
degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration 

lor of Science in Administration and Master of Business Administrati 
the equivalent of at least one ve 


ear of work in the following areas: 

l. A background of the concepts, 
and distribution, production 

2. A background of the 


government enter prise 


‘on me 


n 
processes and institutions in * fepe, 
and financing functions 

i Studi 
economic and legal environment of bu! 


gifa co 
along with consideration of the social and p 
fluences on business 
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basic understanding of the concepts and methods of accounting, quanti- 
nethods, and information systems. 
Study of organization theory, interpersonal relationships, control and 
tion systems, and communications. j : 
Study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, in- 
3 the integration of analysis and policy determination at the over-all man- 
t leve]. 


shool of Government and Business Administration has several graduate 
hips available to its students, including the Aryamehr Research Fellow- 
! International Business, Health Care Administration Fellowships, Ernst 
nst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics, the National 
ation of Purchasing Management Fellowship, the Scottish Rite Founda- 
‘lloWships and the Wolcott Foundation Scholarships. 


LATIONS 


tions Concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 


” 8 . 2. : F 
! Pages 21-34; other University regulations, on pages 45—52. 
nce 


ent mav 


-A stud 
Student 


not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
ent may be dropped from any course for undue absence. i 

is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
ed, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
^ I5 made for the student to make up the work missed. 


Ide ' i ; 
lent Suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
*nsion, , š 


awal 
awal f : ) ; } : 3 x 
ed p from à course or from the University without academic penalty is 
l Wine the first four weeks after registration for the fall or spring 
at j thdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual circum- 
» an re > . 

.. € Tequires certification by the instructors of courses for which the 


IS Tegistere x i Kram 
) "Bistered that the student is doing passing work (see "Withdrawal," 


Courses 


demon Strated 


Capacity, with a special interest in the subject matter 


m: . o 
; ted to undertake study under the personal direction 


ly be permit 


han 120 
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of an instructor, 
Credit under th 
when taken on 


In accordance with the 
IS plan is limited t« 
à class basis 


rules of the appropriate de 
' the specific course credits normal 


The Bachelor of Business Administration Degi 


THE SCHOOI OFFERS 


PROGRAMS leading to the d 
Administration in the 


P i 
egree of Bachelor of] 
fields of Accounting 


and Business Administrations 


| 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS f 
Good character and an academic back 
studies contemplated 
Requirements for admission to the l 
(A) 1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. s 
school, showing at least 15 units* which must include four years off 
at least two years of one foreign 


language: two years of science, pi 
with laboratory instruction; two years of s ! 


) 
ground appropriate for the proj, 
are required 


freshman class are as follows: 


cial studies, one of which 
American history: college preparatory mathematics. i: 
secondary school units will b 
appropriate courses 
are enrolled in this 1 
students may be 
foreign secondarv 


and two years of 
admitted with de 


fIciencies in 
removing 


e required 4/ 
or examinations wile 
niversity 10 


such deficiencies by 
first year in w hich they 


i 
International considered for admission with an edint 
certificate A student | 


Presenting such a certificate mipp 
show competence in the English language and may be required to e 
English b b 


full-time program vetore beginning studies ir 


2. College Entra 


In ! a degree proga 
Board scores submitted on the Sa th 
nglish ( Omposition Achievement l'est, fn 
€ taken in December or f « 
ir mày be submitted Arrangem$es 
the applicant and should be made WEY 
'rinceton, N.J. 08540, Wiec 
than one month before Pur: 


nce Examination 
Aptitude Test and the I 


It is recommended tha 


t the examinations h 
Scores on 


tests taken in the 
tests are the 


Educational 
Center St.. 
of the test 


Junior ye; 
responsibility of 


Testing Service, 20 Nassau St.. F 


Berkeley. Calif 94704. not less 


: T2» t 

In applying for the test, the applicant should specify ji h 

] | TR 

scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Ung Ju 
Washington, D.4 20052 


> Ww, 
“tbe eum tit] 
The College I ntrance I Xamination Board tests are preferred: how® 
American 


am A 
College Testing be accepted. The a ^l 


battery scores will 
should request that 


these 


scores be 


sent to the Office of Admissions E 

from the American College Testing Program. lowa City, Iowa, It #45 

mended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year? : 
The School of Gover 


vernment and Business 


qualifications of 
does not present 
School may I 


* si d re 
Administration wil] com! 

an applicant who 
all of the forma] 


adequac y of the 


because of unus 
cumstances, 


abot, Thes 
requirements stated abe n - 
aptitude tests of the l nivei hd 


Brad 


rescribe appropriate scholastic 
A unit represe ear's study econdary school subiect 
Xty-minute period ir the 


"d classroom work 
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Students who have been out of secondary school for three years or 
and/or do not meet the above requirements may take a special battery 
Mission tests* by contacting the Office of Admissions or may be con- 
Fd for admission to the School of Government and Business Administra- 
. a conditional basis. To be admitted into the School's degree program, 
ditionally admitted student must complete a trial program of 15 semester 
of course work with a quality-point index of 2.5 or higher. This trial 
‘M must include one course each in accounting, economics, English and 

©, to be selected from the first-year curriculum of the Bachelor of Busi- 
Administr 


ation degree program. 
e se 


ction of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in 
tence with a faculty adviser in the School of Government and Business 
nistration, A conference concerning plans for study as a degree candidate 
eps. Of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial program. 
Céssful completion of the trial program, the student who has sub- 

a degree-candidate application will be advanced. to degree status. 


‘sion with Advanced Standing 


lirements for 
ted Colleg 
S follows: 


admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
€s and universities, and from other divisions of this University, 


othe nts who have accumulated 30 hours or more of academic credit 
is eue accredited college or university in which they earned a 
and ad quality-point index may be admitted to the School of Govern- 
rly ae Administration. Advanced standing may be awarded for 
hich i courses taken at regionally accredited colleges or universities 

* student received a grade of C or better, and may be applied 


@ deorea ; : 
e d degree provided they are comparable to the curricular requirements 
*gree, 


DO Case w < 
5€ will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be granted 


"S6 Work completed at regionally accredited community or junior col- 
and business administration courses taken at such colleges 
toward the Bachelor of Business Administration degree pro- 
are comparable to BAd 161, Mgt 118, 119, or Stat 97. Other 


Accounting 
© applied t 
ey 

€s (one co 
IS School's cour 
Mor college w 
live Certain 


urse per area up to a maximum of three courses), comparable 
ses numbered 101-200, taken at an accredited community 
here a grade of C or better has been earned may be accepted 
required courses, The waiver of a required course does not 
to any semester hours of credit. 
atisfy ae or D is not acceptable for transfer, the course may be 
OWever be MM requirement, Credits earned with a D grade may 
: ounted toward the total number of semester hours required 


le deor 
gree, / : 

Peated *. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may not 
4 for the purpose 


ME c M e Te 


the Student 
Ough 
to s 


arm ae 
SF 


of earning degree credit.+ 


among others, the Differential Aptitude Test Cooperative English Examination 


reshman Enelish cor sition requirement. Any student earning 
omposition at another institution may be required to repeat the 
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The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whi 
part or to allow credit provisionally 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transc 
on formerly attended to the Office of Adi 
niversity, Washington. D.C 20052. 


ransfer into 


directly from each instituti 
George Washington l 


(B) Students may t a degree program in the School of 
ment and Business Administration after 


semester hours in another 


the student has an 


completing at least 12 ¢ 
degree-granting division of this University | 
accumulated quality-point index of 2.00 or highe 
time of transfer. A student wishing to 


transfer into the School from 
division of this 1 niversity must submit a 


a formal application of transfé 
Office of Admissions 
Courses taken at another division 


a degree in this School pro are comparable to the curricular? 
ments of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester 


1 L 
r hours of transfer cre 
be applied toward a degree program in this School 


more than 15 


of this University may be applied 


vided they 


In no case will credit for 
coursework taken at this | 


degree of Bachelor of 


semester hours of underg 


niversity before admission as a candidate 


Business Administration b 
degree requirements in the School 
Lion, 


e allowed toward 
of Government and Business Adm 
(C) Students applying for transfer from 
another division of this | 
records raise doubts of 
fully may ! 


another accredited college 3 
Versity or from niversity whose previous acy 
their ability to complete degree requirements 3 
^e admitted to the School of 


t Government and Business Adi 
admitted into the School's degree Pits 
must complete a trial program of 15 Sk 


à quality-point index of 2.5 or higher, Aq 
registered in another d 


division who has an accu 


| Of this Universitv 
Is conditionally admitted 


quality-point index in the trial program am 
program bring the 


ton on a conditional basis. To be 
a conditionally admitted student 


hours of course work with 


quality-point index of less tl 


ian 2.00 and who 


E 
Carn a 2.5 


during this trial 


School must 


LM 
fir 
e trial program must be fp. 
adviser n the School of 
| conference concerning plar 
date is required of each appl 


gram. 1 


accumulated 
admitted to the School's 
The selection of 


quality-point index! 
degree program 

courses to be taken in th 
conference with a facultv 

Administration 


or higher to be 


Government and # 
s for study as a degre 


f 
" RO 
icant at the beginning and end of the W% 


pon successful completion of t 


j 
submitted a degree candidate application will be advanced to degree SIN, 
lect EI 
Readmission i 
y 
A student who withdraws. is suspended or otherwise absent from U 


, ! 
versity for one semester or more must make formal application for readin, 


| "n 
( 
IS subject to the rules and regulations 1n » i 
Rte 
tended one or more regionally 3 e 
» V 
ies during ibsence fi (m the l niversity complet liti 
sent to the Office of 


If readmitted, th student 
the time of return. If the student has at 


colleges or universit 


S re 
transcripts must be Admissions from each 19 re 


jew 


attended 


w 
he application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission 
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ed as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the Uni- 
and who has not since registered at another college or university. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE D 
nic Work Load 


time Student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 

' hours, A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not 
ation, may not take more than 9 semester hours 

ull-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.5 or higher may 

P to 18 semester hours, A student employed more than 24 hours a week, 

is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

udent who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 

report immediately to the Dean, so that the program may be 
; Cessary 

€Ption to these rules will require the approval of the Dean, 

Undergraduate student on probation may take no more than 12 semester 

of Course work : 


arshi i 
hip Requirements 


a > | " 
unte, à student must have the following: (1) a general quality-poin 
0 


All at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the major of at least 


*"Ourses in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree major or 
are to be 
es In or 


’ 'alculatio Elective 
included in the quality-point index calculation. Elective 
Out of the School of Government and Business Administration 


Xt be : : : 
* Used as substitutes in the major quality-point index calculation. 


ho achieve a q point index of 3.50 or higher are 
ean's Honor List for 
(1) full-time students registered f minimum of 12 semester 


Part-time students 
d of 


registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours 
two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer term. 


IPLETE 
l'E/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


ler which the grades of / (Incomplete) or W | Authorized With- 


be 


[he grade of nu » removed no later than 
> examination period for the f: ) pring semester immedi- 
the semester 
An * Incomplete 
sed to an I 


and 


Or summer session in which the grade of I is as- 


that is not removed within this period is automatically 


In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an 
a Student 


additional 
Ns Should I 
MOved } 


here 


ctor 
^: for may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate com- 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such 


submitted within the same period. The grade of 7 cannot 
l'eregistering 


X 
Jy " 
for the course here, or by taking its equivalent 
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PROBATION 


\ student whose Cumulative 


à minimum of 12 
?robation 
I 


quality-point index fall 


s below 2.00 alter co 
hours of study 


semester 


Will be placed on probati 
extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 1 
hours of work, which may include remedial studies as Prescribed : 
] 
SUSPI NSION 
\ student Whose quality point 


index is 1.50 or 
€ probati 
scholarship 


below 2.00 at the end of th 
Suspended fo; poor 
either the fall or 
must 


below or 
period may 


may apply for 
Spring semester. To be 
Pass Prescribed 
duct during 


Profit from readmission 
tion and must 
semester 


Whose index 
be suspended, A 


readmission afte the l 
considered 


onary 


tests 


tor readmission, the 
absence from 


ind submit ey idence 


the 1 niversity which 
i student 


to the Dean's Council 
indicates that the stude 
readmitted after suspension is onp, 
a current quality-point index of a 
undertaken until the 
probationary period after 


maintain 


hours of Work 
Case will the 


A student sus 


t least 2.50 ong 


ar 
index is 2.00. 


$a 


cumulative 
readmission 


exceed 24 hours oie 

pended twice for poor sc holarship will not be readmitted Ni 

LT 

Credit/ No Credit Option hi 

Y junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality point index of | 

better, may, with the approval of the adviser and the Dean. take one B. 

semester and receive a grade of CR. ( redit, or NC No ( redit, which will 
corded on the student's transcript but Will not be reflected in 

Index. No student will 


the qualit 
four credit/nog 
at registration. 1 


be allowed to take 
sign up for 


à student 


more than 
COUrses, A student must an option 


from credit 


such 
circumstanc es may 


Status, or 


Change 


| 
nO credit status to m. 
vice Versa. alter the end of registration Courses required in thi { 
dent's major field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A W 
student May not choose this option until the second semester of enrollm I 
this 1 niversity Ernr 
Ho 
Residence Frec 
1 minimum of 70 semester hours, ing ludin 
must be comp] 


, S P 
at least 


eted whil, registered in th School 
{dminist 


tration, This requirement 
University as well as to 


work may be counted toward the 
Period of residence ager 
IS granted bi 

final year 


hours in the majogpati 
of Gove rnment and Bit ES 
students transferring with Pm 
from other institutions Suge 


requirement, but in no case I 
thirty Weeks 
work elsewher 
eted in the Sch | 


applies to 
students transferring 
residence 
€gate less than Unless special perm 
the Dean to 


nif 
e, the work of the set! 


pursue 
must 


ministration 


m^ 


A 


be compl 


790! OF Government and Busines One 
atio 
Qui; 
Use of Correct English wor 
ansa Jun 
Any student Whose written Or spoken English In any course is und offe 
may be reported by the Instructor to the Dean The Dean may assign § 
mentary work. Without academic credit varying in 


amount with the n! 
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dent, If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
+ charged. The granting of a degree x : : 
Ich deficiency in I nglish to the satis! n 
*spondence and Home-Study Courses 
it Tor correspondence or home-study co C 5 acceptaoic ' 

¢ r ernt f 1 using 
Pplied toward a degree in the School of Governn t and Bu 


Stration 


‘NING CREDIT OR WAIVING 
'UIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


dent may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semes s or waive 

ICular requirements by performing satisract y on tne " rea 

ollege-Level Examine tio P ram (CLEP CLEP rs two pes ol 

hinations (1) CLEP Subject Examinat s are ffe 29 subject 
These tests measure achievement ı the equ cific college 

| VOurses. (Credit may not be earned by passing the examination alter 

"8 taken the equivalent course). CLEP s in Introductory Ac- 

iting, Introduction to Business. Commercial Law, i Data Processing are 

ted to three credits each of advanced st ding A ot CLEP exam 

* ^ Accounting and Business Administrat Scl of Government and 

ness Administration courses) are not accepted f ad ed nding. Stu- 
enrolled in George Washineton Universit wh wish t receive credit 

CLEp Subject Examinations must receive prior approv f the depart 

(2) CLI P General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathen ilic, 

al sciences, humanities, the natural sciences and English c 

edit advanced standine— is ot given for the G Test 1 I 

Position ) 

vanced Plac, uu — NR See pase 23 

Chievem, nt T. gts Sex pages 24 )4 

‘aminations for Waivii ; Curriculum Require! f The School of Gov- 

nent and Business Administration dox t ninister W X inations 

ad EA Nerf erts courses may be waived: and some instances 
này be assigned, by satisfactorilv passing a specia departmental exami 

?n authorized ind prescribed bv the : epartment or curricular adviser con 

"d. Requests to take the examination should be made to the curricula 


Ser and the 


lor 1 
the examination, See page 80 for n 


R ` 
RICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


' hund 
í Th and twenty seme«t , ; , vork are required for grad 
Xr. C i ; eq 

| 5€ recommended by th, Facultv f 'raduation lidates are re 
ed to ç a : = 
k complete, in additio 0 n "a sophonx 

> à minim 

T f 

Or Im of 60 semest I { n 


and senio; 


red by the School 


required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date 
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Curriculum 


Acct 


U? 


NDERGR ADUATE 


for the 


AND GRADI ATE 


First Two Years in 


CATALOGUE 


Accounting and Business Admi 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Acct 1-2 
Econ Econ | 2 
Engl Engl 9 o; 10, 11 
Science BiSc 3-4 o 11—12; ¢ hem 3-4 or 11-12; Geog 51 and $2 
Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, 3 and 4 or 9-10 
Elective Courses other than in accounting, business administra 
tion or economics 
Total 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BAd BAd 51 
Humanities Art 31-32 or 71 Chin 3-4: Engl 51-52 71-72, oR 
191-92 Fren 3.4 Or 6, or 51-52. Germ 3-4 or 51-52 
Ital 3—4: Mus 3 and 4; Slav 3 4, 5-6, or 91-92: Span 3 Abi 
Or 6, or 51.52 Or SPDR | and 11 (Accounting major. 
may Postpone this requirement until the Junior year if 
they Wish to take Acct 121 oi 191 in the Sophomore} 
year) 
Math Math 31 and 32, or 51 and 52 
Social Studies Psyc LL 
Anth 1-2, His 2, PSc 4 and 6 o. $ ind 6, or Soekc 
l and 2 
Stat: Stat 51 I 
De 
Total Fan 
ecc. 
four 
Accounting Major Ver 
Bala, 
JUNIOR YEAR firm: 
Who 
Acct 101 Cost and Budgetary Control Bem 
Acct 121 Intermediate Accounting furti 
Acct 161 Federal Income l'axation 
Acct 19] Advanced Accounting 
BAd 102 Fundamenta]; Of Man igemeni B 
BAd 131 Business Finance usi 
BAd 141 Basic Marketing M inagement The 
BAd 16] Commercial Law E 
Met 118 Introduction to Information l'echnology ‘oun 
Elective Selected trom courses other than in “accounting, business iE ness 
administration Or economics hou; 
idv; 
l'otal 
Qu 
* Courses in Human Kinetic ind Leisure Studie t be r credit er 
If Acct 121 and 191 are elected in the sophomore year ts replace th 
emester hour of Huma ve 


+ 
r 
requireme 
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ni SENIOR YEAR 
Acct 132 Accounting Theory 3 
Acct 171 Auditing 3 
Acct 181 Accounting Systems 3 
BAd 101 [he Business Environment 3 
BAd 181 Manufacturing Production 3 
BAd 198 Business Policy and Administratior 3 
Econ 121 Money and Banking 3 
Stat Three semester hours selected from the following 3 
Stat 111 Business and Economic Statistics I 
Stat 155 Introduction to Probability 
Stat 187 Theory of Sampling 

Elective Three semester hours selected from courses in account 

ing business administration or economics, and three 

semester hours selected from courses in other depart 
6 


ments 


Total 30 


MA 
L SCHEDULE FOR ACCOUNTING COURSES 


a Year: Fall—Acct 101, 121 (if not elected in sophomore year), 161; 


" Acct 19] (if not elected in sophomore year), 161 (if not elected in 


Dr "2 
" Year: Fall Acct 171; Spring—Acct 132, 181 


JUN : 
TING PRAC l'ICE INTERNSHIP 


Inter 
ls 
hip Program, limited to selected senior Accounting majors, is avail- 


durino : 
8 the semester break of the senior year. To be admitted to this pro 


! Stude 
dents must have the approval of the Chairman of the Department of 


Unting 
se !8 and must have completed at least 15 semester hours of Accounting 
S (including : ! 5 4E sc MES Tac 
B a course in auditing with à . o igher average and an 


“all o 
grade € , r | i 

Y whil * of 2,5 by the end of the fall semester. Students will be paid a 
ile 


Otl conducting audits 1 nder senior supervisior f participating C.P.A 

the s z ja " à 

con le Internships with industry and government are available. Students 
plete à a i 

'ster the in ernship successfully will register for Acct 199 the spring 


Of their s nior 


ler inf year and will receive 3 semester hours of credit. For 
) 
ormation consult the chairman of the der ent f accounting 


Ness / ini 
Administration M 


ajor 
Prop; 
slam 7 
dation in Business Administration is designed to provide the broad 
re " 
admin quired lor event ial top leadership in ther 2o nental or busi- 
istr: ead 3 
ition, It consists of the 36 semester hours of required courses; 15 


In one of the 
| Mu 
nced Courses in | 


UOI 


following group options; and 9 hours of electives, normally 


iberal arts subjects 


the Accounting In rogram will elect Acct 199 ce 


oe 


Le 


tm eee 


EUER 


Acct 193 
B Ad 102 
BAd 105 
BAd 131 
BAd 141 
Met 118 


Group ( )ption 


BAd 101 
BAd 161 
BAd 181 
BAd 198 


Econ 121 
Psyc 144 


Group ( ption 


Elective 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


of Management 
Personnel Management 
ess Finance 


Jasic Marketing Man 


iagement 


luction to Information 


Processing 
hours 


selected from 
specialization (see 


the chosen are 
below) 


O be selected in consultation wit 


h the adviser 
l'otal 


SENIOR YEAR 


Ihe Busines Environment 


Commercial Law 


Manufacturing Production 


Business Policy and Administration 


Money ind Banking 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology 

Nine seme hours selected from the chosen area 
pecialization ( sce below) 


lo be selected in consultation with the adviser 


lo id 

GROUP OPTIONS 

Eight areas of specializ tion are open to Business Administration ma) 

15 hours taken in each of these « puions require the Ipprov of the ad¥ 
| 

group Option and the individi Courses withir the « ption should be se 

the beginning , "€ Junior year. The student shi Id contact the Chal 

the Department of Business Administration for issignment of an adviseh 

Group I: Economics 

he following our Provide the basi demic foundation for such pos! 

nanci on dustrial onom j j r 

busine 


I t, and market researc 
nd government 


, , g 
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Il: Finance 


i h positions as 
llowing courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positior 
Analyst, 


Er, 


er, tru icer, bank 
Supervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust ———À 
i t i 1 nstitutions 
and similar positions in federal or international financial institution 


* Acct 1 ll: Financial Statement Analysis 
Acct 12] Intermediate Accounting 
BAd 113: Real Estate ; 
BAd 121: Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 
BAd 122: Insurance and Estate Planning 
if BAd 132; International Business Finance 
,BAd 133: ( apital Formation 
BAd 138: Investment and Portfolio Management 


Econ 101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


P III: 


Information Processing 
bllowing Courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in bs 
lion Processing in government, business, and industry. They also give the 
it - - 


l ; "mat "roce 2 a vital 
an Understanding of the manager's use of information processing as a vita 
ferial technique 


*Mgt 119: 
*Mgt 120: 
*Mgt 121 
"Mat 122 
Additionay 


Computer Programming for Information Systems 
Information Systems Development I 

Information Systems Development II 

Special Studies in Information Systems 
3-semester-hour course approved by the adviser 


t A 
p IV: International Business 


E, business both in private industry and in government. Students in this 
Biete have received credit tor two years ol modern foreig J language "3 oe 
an, TE required to take only 12 semester hours from the following courses 
BAd 132; International Business Finance 
] Ad 144: International Marketing Management 
aa =e Principles of Transportat "e 
B. : Introduction to International Business 
Bag a International Busines Theory nd Policy d 
Econ 181.85 International Business Policy and Operations 
52 International I conomics 
pe \ Marketino 
Facing “ourses provide the basic academic foundation for mar pa 
7 adverti. marketing manager, product development n zer, research direc , 
*BAd 145. director sales promotion manager nd credit manager 
BAd 144 Marketing Research 
BAd4«.  {Mternational Marketing Management 
BAd 147 Sales Man igement 
BAd 15g pvertisin 
BAd 171, physical Distribution Managemen 
BAd 175: | e Pies of Trans portation Í 
BAd 178 COR to International Business ; 
: ternational Business Policy and Operations 
"red for this 


KT ) è 
oup option 


TO Ne 
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Jour 145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Stat 111, 112 Business and Economic Statistics I, II 


Group VI: Personnel Management 


Ihe following cours provide the basic academic foundation for such f 
personnel manager, employee relations manager, and employment manag 
ness and government service 
*BAd 106 Leadership in Personnel Management 
*BAd 107 Collective Bargaining 
Jour 145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc 129 Theories of Personality 
Psyc 131 Psychological Tests | 
SPDR 121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 
| 
Group VII: Statistics | 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such : 


financial statistician, planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate] 
business and government l 


Stat 91 Principles of Statistical Methods 


Stat 111, 112 Business and Economic Statistics I, H i 

Stat 117 Analysis of Variance 

Stat 118 Regression Analysis 
Stat 155 Introduction to Probability i 
Stat 157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics l; 
Group VIII: Transportation and Logistics 
{ 
[he following courses provide the basic academic foundation for manag 


U 
tons in transportation firms and in traffic departments of other types ® 
firms and government agencies. The program should also aid in the prep 


the examinations for membership in the American Society of Traffic amd 


tation 
BAd 158 Physical Distribution Management t 
*BAd 171 Principles of Transportation d 
BAd 172 Public Utilities y 
*BAd 173 Transportation Systems Management 
BAd 174 Urban Transportation > 
BAd 175 Introduction to International Business 

Geog 125 Transportation Geography i 
h 
H 
l 

, 
The Master's p^ 
ZEE 
Master of Business Administration The degree of Master of BU" js 


ministration is this School's principal professional degree in busin, 
designed to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will 4. 
to success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly clos i 
ship between government and business the programs for this degre’ e 


vide an excellent background for many 


'Overnment careers n 
" i 1 » 
Master of Arts in Government The degree of Master of Arts k 
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i 1 nn for students who wish to 
fth an emphasis on Public Administration is for student 


trate on certain areas of administrative specialization These aroas in 
ban problems, urban and regional planning, development administra 
Md research and dev elopment administration ahi ] 
ler of Public Administratior The degree of Master of eer \d 
Allon is primarily for those already n government service federal 
Pcal, Intergovernmental, or internationa or for those seeking manage- 
Rreers in government Ihe program provides students with an apprecia 


f the e, while at the same time 
the special requirements of public service, while a x : 


| them to ties. The 


improve their own analvtical and decisi ^ 
> | t the m r emphacic in the "Dar 

a Interdepartmental in nature, but the major emphasis is in the ej 

Mt Public 


| l he degree of Master 
Administration, This degree, as we he degree « 


$ in Government, meets the standards of the National Association of 
5 Of Public Affairs and Administration 

<r Of Arts in Health Care Administration.— This professional degree 
Bed to Prepare students with sciplinary training for professiona 
* In admin stration and planning roles in pub ind. private th or 


lons Study in depth ma be made in various aspects of Health Care 
£ [ nav I nade 

- 1 r i Le th f s ich as 
istration found in short-term hospitals, long-term heal acilities (such a 
d~g ; } nital s fo » 
>d care institutions, nursing homes, menta ospitals, facilities tor the 
er 2 mnrehe > 
group Practice clinics, health information svstems. and comprehensive 


Planning agencies 

Sene : uan mái Redon. Plannin [his profess »nal planning degree 
"ne dee eur En ite, and na- 
n d as preparation tor careers on inicipal, county, state C 
evels 


The pro 


ducation, to de- 


in both public service and private consulting 


IS planned to provide 


i ' nd to emphasize the 
planning theory and methodology, and to emphasize the 


»oad professiona 


30O . 
mpe tence in 


al ability and creativity necessary for solving urban and regiona 

ns 

ter of - r 
9f Science in {dministration [he Master of Science in Administra 

Pree i tudy nnronri > 
e IS offered only ofi campus It provides a course of study appropriate 

Se | 


Students 


| currently working in eovernment and business. It is a pro 
al deos. ` : x i 

degree, Preparing grad iates for higher positions and greater respon- 
and gener 


ally improving their competence as administrators 


ICE REQI IREMENTS 


eligible for 


tial admission applicants must present the f lowing minimum 
ren i P x r in 
th à bachelor’s degree from a regionally accredited co ge or uni 
at includes at least 90 semester hours of » c work with an 
unde ter | ac 
de 'graduate quality point index of 2.5 on a 4.00 scale) and a score 
-ast the g f I iC P. P 
li e »0th Percentile on the applicable admission test 
lic; 
ints whose undergraduate qualitv-noint ex is less than 2.5 or whose 
lon tes ssa ( | " ; 
: score ranks bene ith the SO ' " c dmitted if (1) 
ality Point I hn [ pores C 1 
"Qual 9s ees multiplied by 200 and dded to the admission test 
als y 
f und >> Points, or (2) the upper div undergraduate (last two 
erg f PI ( tags 
ds rgraduate work) quality point index multiplied by 200 and added 
USSIONS test « xs 
lic ‘ore equals 1,000 points 
“ants for idmis 
ss A * I ISSION to | rograms eading "n de rec of Mas er ol 
dministration 


must 
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agement Admission Test 
degrees of Master of 
Administration 
Regional 


applicants for admission to programs leai 
Arts in Government. Master of Arts in H 


Master of Public Administration, and Master of | 
Planning must submit scores on the Gr 


lest or the Graduate Record Examination 
applicant to make arrangements for the 
l'esting Service, Princeton, N.J 08540 
ate Management Admission 
the Graduate Record 


Waiver of the admission test may be requested, by letter, by appl 
meet the following criteria: (1) the undergraduate quality-point ind 
3.00, (2) the undergraduate degree was conferred no more than 
previously and (3) the undergraduate major was a 
the graduate program for which the ap 
mittee will inform the applicant 


aduate Management 
It is the responsibil 
required test with the B 
Correspondence concerning 
Test should be addressed to Box 966; 
Examination, to Box 955 | 


discipline whid 
" 
plication is made. The Admis 


of whether or not the waiver will 


I 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Extended programs, including undergraduate 


background courses 
§ ar 
assigned for an appl egree was in a field? 


wishes to follow, or whose unde 
a weakness in required background courses 
Master's degrees 


icant whose undergraduate d 
the graduate program the student 


record indicates f 


,id 
are awarded by vote of the Faculty on comple 
required course work, an acceptable thesis (if one 


equivalent work, and the passing of 
Second-group courses (numb 
ter's degree only when ree 
time of registration by 
toward a bachelor’s d 
Full-time students 


IS elected or requi 
the Master's Comprehensive 2! 
ered 101-200) may be counted towal® 

istration for graduate credit has been appa. 
the Dean and the curriculum adviser. No woi 

egree may also be counted toward a master’s E 
are normally expected to register for 9 to LE 
hours each semester \ graduate student who is employed more tha, 


a Mn 
a week may not take more than 6 semester hours, All work for a Mic 
gree must be completed in five 


years, unless an extension of time is Mte 
the Dean. Continuous r 


2 

egistration does not serve the purpose of fu 

student's degree candidacy beyond the five-year time limit bí 
continue studies for the degree of m 


vi 
ctor of Public Administration after fe 
master’s degree should ask for 


student may qualify for 


A student who expects to 
Business Administration or Do 


assistance in planning a program 9l t 
admission to candidacy for the doctorate. Me 
or work done in 
except for hospital residency. sup 


may be completed in al 


"y 
No credit is granted f absentia or without formal ™$ a 


s . then: 
»ervised field experience, and the thea 


ofl 
Sentia with the permission of the departme? fi 
lum adviser, or committee 


concerned f": 
E i A EN 
Master’s Comprehensive Examination 
i - asidu 
In addition to individual course examinations the candidate must pai 
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asters Comprehensive Examination. In writing the A: "> 
expected to correlate what has been learned in coursework an 
the literature of the selected fields. The examination normally 
from seven to nine hours writing time. Sections broadly cover the 
elds which the candidate has selected for specialization. r 
Kaminations are scheduled three times a year, in late November or 
cember, April and August, and should be taken during the last se- 
Course registration or shortly after completion of the prescribed 
ork. The student must have completed or be registered for all core 
nts before being eligible to take the examination. If there is a lapse 
etween completion of course work and the taking of the examination, 
nt must maintain continuous registration and must be registered for 
Ster or summer session in which the examination is taken. 
andidate should consult with an adviser, well in advance, as to the dates 
‘amination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which the ex- 
'n Is to Cover. A written application is filed with the department super- 
© Student's elective field of study no later than 30 days prior to the ex- 
n date, Before applying for the examination, the student must have 
d all of the courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semester 
t have achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the Exami- 


t candidate may withdraw only by notice in writing to the Department 
n. j y D) 


is 


didate who fails 
repeat the ex 
ang of 
ime, 


the examination may, with specific approval of the 
amination, but only after the lapse of one semester and the 
additional preparation as prescribed. If the candidate fails a 
no further opportunity to take the examination will be permitted. 


hip Requirements 


for Braduate work are A. Excellent: B. Good: C. Minimum Pass; F, 
ncomplete: p, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. 
trage of B Or better is required for the master's degree. The grade of C 
NSidered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in a 
Course of equal status, 
lent Whose 
12 semeste 
n extends 
ours of 


quality-point index falls below 3.00 after completing a mini- 
r hours of graduate study will be placed on probation. This 
through the period in which the student next attempts 12 
graduate work 
* student's perform 
d graduate Study, 
Utomatically 
ter's degree 
T Consider 
d 


including prescribed courses. During this 
ance will be monitored to determine suitability for 


A student who is subject to probation for a second 
suspended 


candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present 


ation by the Dean as to why continued study should be 


ION 


ate student w 
dent who does not meet the conditions of probation (see above) 


asked to withdraw. ^ student who is suspended or with- 
Conditions may 


apply for readmission after the lapse of one 
admitted the st 


ident must submit evidence which indicates 
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academic success if 
demic Probation 
the next 12 


readmitted 
and must 
semester 
this minimum qua 


A student so 


. ] 
readmitted Will contint 
achieve a 


minimum quality Point index 
hours o 


4C 
[ graduate study Should the student fail 
lity-point index 


à second suspensio 
readmission Will be 


n will result and f 

denied je 

p 

INCOMPLETE Al 'HORIZED WITHDRAW AI t 

i $ t 

Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete ) or W ( Nuthais 
drawal) may be assigned are described on Page 46 

Remo ing an Incomplete 


The grade of 7 
examination peri 


the last day of the 10d for the 
following the semester or session 
An Incomplete" that is not ren 
to an F. In cases of 
and a student 
additional 


must be removed no 


' l 
fall or spring semester infa 
in Which the grade of J if. 


d is automaticallim, 
circumstances, ange y 
or the appropriate comh 


‘O complete the work of the course, Such 
1 within the same period. The grade of J cannot bé 
the course here, taking its equivalent elsewhelt v. 
sio 
he, 
Ais r 
and practice M th 
I 
f Business Administration 


summer 
loved withir 
well-docun 
may jointly 


time in which 
should be submittec 


! this peric 
iented extenuating 
Petition the Dean. 


by reregistering for or by 


Required Courses in Administration (Certain Fields) 
The following courses in g 


of all candidates for 
ter of Public 


eneral administrative 


the degree of Master o 
Administration 


theory 


un 
ered 
f rega 

Met 201 Advanced Administrative Management 
* Mgt 204 Quantitative Factors in Administration the C 
Met 207 Human Behavior in Org ds 


anizations E ] 

z17 li 
In addition, each student js normally required to take, from the ecu; 
sroup, the course appropriate to the selected 


area of concentration: M 


Acct 276 Manag 


Bt 2 

ement Planning and ( ontrol gu 

BAd 257 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm leld , 

BAd 297 Business Policy Formul ition Welve 

HCA 206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration Btude : 

Mgt 263: Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOX i Bc 

PAd 214 Policy Analysis in Pi blic Administration, or ju as 

PAd 260 Policy Formulation and Administration E iden 

COUrse 

the ip) 

The Thesis E295 h 
Students contemplating doctoral study 


as à part of their 


are strongly 
early 


program The 
permit effective 
‘pproved by t 


MN Elec; 
urged to include id ect 
thesis subject should be Si 

integration with the coum 


"na | 
he professor in charge of the stude Stud 
must have the approval of tl 
the Dean by the student no later than the d 
* Met 204 ved for stude id 


master's 
as poss ble 50 às to 
The subject must I 


Xe 
Fhe thesis I 


n its final 
and must be 


form 
Presented to 
making 


itive Analysis 
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i >garding the 
- tailed regulations rega g 
i Printed copies of detai £ ) yiz 
in the calendar. Printe i À ——— ea 
reproduction of the thesis are available in ae oo aes 
M Clik sK% : | 
nt of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, c —— edes 
> "- « » C 
"Bisters for thesis (299-300), to the advice and e ic pede 
P Faculty h , > n case à s is 
* Faculty under whom the thesis is to be paus —— 
sce > academic year is gri 
» àn additional successive ac ` s =: 
tyn t The student must, however, maintain continuc y ym 
ymen re stude , — ay dis 
is period. If the preparation of the thesis — ar r 
- 300, the stude £ 
, > registers for thesis 300, 
“yond the date he registers —— 
' 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repe 
Ours ( agi E 
Master's Program Without a Thesis hee 
others. In those 
is required in certain degree programs and optional 2A pases 
; s & [- E um 
Where 1 thesis is optional and the student elects sz mas M 
"US take a course in research methodology and one c 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


© leid ç concentration in ccour g cu cuia leading to the 
th lel | yf atic I AC l , yes the foll E 
l I M faster of Business Administration i crude Mowin 
7 “Bree N » » r 


à T! ine dministration. 
'COghnized Common Bod of Knowledge in business ac 


"ted by complet- 
ay be fulfilled by waiver for prior work completed ^ „n ed 
: COurses listed below with a QPI of 3.00 or higher. ; 


duate 
ted by 


rded 


tration an institution 
lergra degree in business administration from a 


f Business 
the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools ne 
e eric: oues 
às having completed the Common Body of Knc g 


area na cem 181; Econ 1-2 or 
2, or 115 and 193; BAd 131. 141. 161, and 181; E 
Mat 203 and Stat 51 or 111 or equivalent 


ed Courses in Administration 
)], 204, and 207 


257, 297; HCA 206; 
licy course, as appropriate, selected from BAd 257, 2 , 

263 

tT Conce ntration (see pages 158-62) 
, “Mester hours of 
5 academic adviser 
Ch Requirement 

ts electing 
(299-399). 
?TOpri: 


she ith the 
course work, planned and scheduled with 


the iate thesis 
to write a thesis will complete the appropria 


> ete one of 
not electing to write a thesis = poe "- 
jt 25 Ad 295, i 
ate courses selected from BAd 295, Met 295, 
CA 207 Or UR&P 295 


3 ter r elective 
plus one 3-semester-hour elec 
es 


t hose 


nts must 


mr s lum ) 36 ^mester yours of g radu te 
mplete i min f SC s I ate 
k A S 


{Ue c ‘ ic c este M ` gra ate 
axımum of ong ( arter of th S ster h »urs of us du t 
iIrriculur 


leading 
! in 


count e te ss Adminis wit eld 
\ egre { Ma J { Busine Irministrat ha fi of 
ne 


ee pages 211-1 
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coursework required for 


à degree may be 
of Government 


approved for transfer to 
and Business Administration from the Division of 
Students, another degree-granting division of 


this 


under the following 
às part of the 


to the completion 
graduate-leve] coursework. it 


and the student must have 
be approved by 
coursework must 


credited college or university 
must be approved 
been applied 


University or ; 
conditions: the 
student's Program of studies, it mu 
of requirements for 
must have been 


received a grade 


another degree, 
taken within the past 


Of B or better This al 


a petition to the adviser 


be on file bx 


and the Dean. A 
efore the petit 


Ion can be 


transei 
considered 
Fields of ( ‘oncentration 


Students select a minimum of 12 


semester hours 
fields of concentration 


from one of the 


i 
: 
| 
ACCOUNTING à 


Chis field is desig 
tion which will 
dustry, 


ned to provide 
apply equally t 
and public 
employing 


| 
4 contemporary, broad based academié 
o the fields of 


accounting in poverflj 
Practice as well 


to the field of general admi 
accounting as an effective means of understanding the orga 
(See pages 211-12 for program of study.) 


tt 


as 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCIENCI AND TE( HNOLOGY 


Lh 
This field explores the many aspects of technology relating to and in | 
research and de and public policy. 
ployment of 


and the creation 
through 
of 


elopment management, busin 
"state-of the-art technology 


CSS ni 
of new tes. 
research and development “re important processes in the acl, 
firms and governments 
environment has many unique Of 
program graduate study concentration Wa, 
identify and st idy the problen 


1 
associated with manag y 


the Objectives , both private 
The research and 


Characteristics The 
designed to 


dey elopment 


nr of 


in this 
IS 
Professional People in a dyn mic 


technology, As a contextual area fect 
Bram stresses the need for students to undertake original and means ; 
search involving political. economic, sociol gical, and operational prover, 
countered by management in industrial, sOvernmental, and military stc 
and development Organizations Ben 
feul 
APPLIED ECONOMICS P 
Cis 
Chis field covers economic institutions and analvtical methods, from $ d ı 
Point of business or governmental Management. Its purpose is to deV Bo 
à broad understanding of the tools of economics; (2) an analvtical po 
respect to various lacets of an organization's activity or multi-orgam™ INA 
ireas of special interest; (3) a skill in Problem oriented 
tools; (4) an ability to 


4) 
applications of € 


TE did 
nterpret historica development and predi his 
; e 
trends in firms, industries, and -eOnomies; (5) a familiarity with tha ba, 
tional setting of economic activity ind (6 


» h; 
an appreciation of the Ping, 
reasoning behind Public policies 
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4 strong orientation to the economic problems of organizations, this 
Concentration is based on the methodology of general economics, which 


llements with the methods of management science 

Mied economics presumes skills in quantitative methods, statistics, and 
Pdiate-level general economics. It is offered in a sequence that com 
$ : 


With courses based on microeconomic and macroeconomic tools respec- i 


VIORAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT | 


Furriculum program reflects the assumption that the effective utiliza- 


H the behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that 
|] 
LI 


ecialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research but 


PPlies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force in et 
e i | + > le o » 
9TBanizational growth and improvement, Thus, courses are de signed to 


tl 


Imizi z . 
uzing the utilization of a system's total resources 
professionals capable of de- 


yavioral skills appropriate 


Y€ student with organizational cc ncepts al 


IS p " 1 
Program is designed to fulfill the need for 


p ` p 
* Creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational 


ns eli 
$ àppropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the interrela- 


MPS of such leadership, problem-solving, organi- 


al dimensions as motivation, leadershiy 
a ; i ' > 
“ 8fowth, and increased complexity of modern organizations and their | 


upo . 
Pon the functions of organizational dev elopment 


ai 
'ESS-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
i i 
us 9f concentration provides a knowledge and understanding of the total | 
“Avironment essential to business policy formulation and execution; j 
one appreciation of the role and function of business in a free enter | 
"nt » Its environmental needs for optimum effectiveness, and what gov M 
ssaa n ues contribute to that — Een cue — | 
, » f . Mo T re " Du | 
X business pan by W nieh - content ' m z. E i y= i 
ledge of curre nh conn lem nho 4 " ” pe > Í 
ing gover, ent government policies toward business contemporary issues a 
TH E iment-business relations, and possible solutions to problems in 
is fie H 
d vai the needs of students of the business environment at the | 
$ wl. . oral levels and is based on the premise that the enormous in 
ator, 9""ernment on buiness and vice-versa—exercised in the roles of 


customer. 
Pervasive 

'On-mak ing 
Inderst 1 


supplier, protector, and competitor—will become even 
and that business policy formulation and execution and business 
will become increasingly dependent upon thorough knowledge 
anding of the total environment of business and. most mportantly, 


Vernme 
ent p "ue 
policies, programs, and laws affecting business 


NC 
CE AND INVESTMENTS 


field I p 

Cpares > 
'"Kero students for Careers in finance ind investments oviding 
sound in busin | : 


reporting, 


ess budgeting controllership, treasury, long-range plan 
and financial 


managament processes. Courses are designed to 
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emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and controls necessal}) 
making effective financial decisions. Instruction not only applies to mane 
turing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes railroad and PY 
utility financing. Each, however, has distinctive operating features 
cial dogmas have H rsality that cuts across business lines, and varisi 
ire more a matter of degree than form of "tantive difference | 
| 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND ORGANIZATIONAL CYBERNETIG 
| 
This field addresses the itical need for m: 'ement deal effectively ý 
the fact tł human institutions of all kinds tend to become larger and 7 
complex as changes accelerate both socially and logically In many 
ditional academic fields gener systems and cybernetic concepts have w 
as the interdisciplinary mode for understandir ncreasingly complex sys! 
This has profound relevance for the contemporary operating manage 
policy-maker 
Because this program is essenti ary and transcontext® 
nature, the successful student is a ly broad range ol Ww 
tunities to apply educational experienc managerial, organizational 
societal problems. Professional and academic career potentials are availa 
he following fields: ( search e | in the growing numm 
vstems and cyber s oriented pri n w emerging in colleges f 
Unit States and vher the world; (2) institu 
y nterface manageme rr cons system focused o 
y Mm deveiopmer cons IÈ ) al VOTK * corporate and gi vert 
genc ong range (strategi planning a nt ctivities; and (5) ad 
d staff posit and pr m tors o agencies such as opi 
components of the 1 it Na inati rporations and found 
| p 
and n e T I suc OECD, as well as in the gench 
lep nents of 1 Ma ments 
HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 
I 
[his prog $ study consists Í ot on«c I caden studies * 
campus ictice assignments. | furt the 
for the degree of Master of Art n Health Car Adminis ition on 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLCOX 
if 
] iS de ned to provide a managerial understanding of the pd 
chani and ele tr MH nf mat roe ing includinP gy 
yuter pr ming concepts, methods, and lar ges: an apprec tion 
| nitations, and selection procedu of information pron 
j , ' Š yste 
M n K wicd ge pr [ gement information > k 
of npiementat id ind an understanding O! u D 
f both mana ment y m ) ( el nformation technology a” 
1^ 
provides an appreciation of th fi rmation systems technology * 
f management (ori 
Students actually participate in tl ( opment of management 1n ` 
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! 
| 
| 
| 
| in the installation, man- | | 
| 
| 


Mems; in the selection of computer equipment, anc 
sement, and evaluation of management information systems—during class Il 
"ions | 
| 
NTERNATIONAI BUSINESS | 
his fleld i Baa thas g aE et” ae d i 
s designed to prepare students for careers in nrms ¢ | 
Mlintiona basis or about to enter the international field; for c | 
al government and in international agencies concerned with business, | 
tty, and finance abroad; and for the Commerce option of the Foreign 
Nice Officer Examination 
toun M Program is also designed to provide foreign students w th the back 
hem d and skills necessary to promote international business, and to prepare 
firms within their own countries and 


9r careers in foreign and domestic 


A 
C 
“mmercial officer positions within their governments 
“ac | } t t ` > E 
i Student's program is individually developed by the student's adviser ac 
n t 
8 to the student’ s background and interests 
M 
ARKETING 
I a 
+ Held e ym procurement and 
ter; ncompasses all phases of supply and demand, from procurement à 
Conce lals handling to product presentation and distribution A student may I 
entrate ' : 3 : | 
tisi trate in several subfields: marketing ber sales management, adver- 
re y i > t - ha r 
Ple ling, and international marketing. In ion, study may be com- 
alis ted with courses from fields such as naana geography, jour- i 
^n, s , 
mathematics, psychology, sociology and others I 
PR l 
SONNE} 


3 MANAGEMENT 


I$ fia 
» bonis concerned with all aspects of the employment of human tii 
tetnation, Organizations, Career opportunities are open in domestic and i 
Mucgri nal business organizations, hospitals, trade associations research and | 
Mpa al institutions and local, state and federal government agencies. Courses I 
o. all phases of the recruitment, selection, employment, and develop 
tios, ang industrial relations, unionism, collective barg ng, labo 
“4 manpower utilization | 
] 
PROC, | 
I EMENT AND CONTRACTING 
{ls fi | 
$0 eld resp rofeccinnalies i | 
, Phisticatic Ponds to the recognized need for greater professionalism and j 
Inmen, among those engaged in procurement activities of the federal 
a e Sust and in contracting activities of vendors to the federal government l 
Plexity ined in Crease in federal purchasing n volume riety, and com- | 
pament ana’ ever greater demands upon the skil nd resourcefulness of pro i 
` followin -ntracting personnel. The field has therefore been destined with | 
sty Mledpe Es oves (1) to provide a broad profession | education in the | 
to det increas ye necessary for success in this field; (2) to develop in = 
noj Tease th ed ability in an lysis, decision-makin ind communications, (3) 
8i al Con Student's appreciation ol the economic, socia legal and tech- 
Iderations present in procurement and contracting activity 


I 


3 
NEED 
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QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR 


j 

DECISION-MAKING ! 

his field pua à thorough understanding of quantitative or mağ 
approaches t Problems of 


managerial control 
program will develop competent back 


acKground in basic 
associated With the Va 


rious techni iques, it 
techniques rather th 


and decision making, } 


mathematidi 
IS oriented toward applicati@r 


than their theoretical mathematica] content b 
Je 
je 
TRANSPORTATION 
tu 
This field is concerned with both Private and public planning and} 
Management of 


a Viable tr; ansport syst 
and its industries within 


ral function of 


l'ransportals.. 


em which will 
nation 


best serve the nea. 
integ 


a competitive framework 
all levels ol g 


overnment, as well as of everv unit Offre 
throughout the nation ire 
MASTER'S DEGREES IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION irse 
The School of Government and 


Business Administration offers two 
Programs in public administration 


the Master of Public Admi 
(M.P.A.) and the Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.) 
degrees have identical entrance 
Programs include 


LI 
requirements Degree requirements $ ( 
à minimum of 36 semester hours of which 
must be taken Department of Public 


one-quarter of the 


In 


at least TAq 
A maximum of 


Administration lAq 


semester hours of graduate collfAq 
required for a degree may be approved for transfer to the School M 
ment and Business Administration trom the Division of University N 
another degree granting division Of this University or another 9j ~ 
college or university 


under the following Conditions 


approved as Part 
applied to the 


graduate-level] 


of the student's 


the coursework, 


Program of studies, it must not M 


completion of requirements LOT 


another degree, it 
Coursework, it must have been taken within the past IERI, 
and the student must ha received a grade of B o better. This action OWi 
approved by a petition to the adviser and the Dean A transcriPyPa , 
coursework must be on file before the Petition can 
Both the M.P A. and M.A. in Govt 


cessfully complete PAd 295 


> 
be considered. PAd: 
dlp 
programs require that the stl@PAq: 


Research Methods (three semester ho 
four core ©ourses (12 semest hours ) which constitute a Common lic TI 
Knowledge n publi administ ration, These ©ourses deal with the n, 
subject areas: the study and practic OF public admin stration public | as 
ture analysis, public policy, and orga 


[2] 
inization theory In each of the 
areas, students 


E 
one of two courses either of which fil Bose, 
requirement. The ( ommon Body of Roe edge encomp ! 
these Courses is the [ 


C basis Ul one of 


are to ¢ noose 


Curriculum 


le M 
r . jo? [I 
the two comprehensive examinat 


coursework 


at the completion of the students 
The differe: 


formal 
ence betwee n the 


zeli 
- fie 
two degrees IS indicated by the major f j 
and which wil] also be the 
ions. The M.P.A with 


three course manae 
requires sp 


the student Will take 


f the two* 
second of the 
lensive examinat 


ts « 


nt, Pl 
mphasis on management, 53 
i Gov 
lence core, By contrast, the M.A. in 


f 1^5 
i 


ement 
` I , f 
cclaliZation ii 


greater detail below 


re The 
1 one subject irea options, These a 
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ter of Public Administration and Master of Arts in Government degree 
ates who do not have strong undergraduate backgrounds in public ad- 


ration OI 


political science, or who lack extensive experience in govern- 


*IVice, are strongly urged to take one of three courses dealing with | 
ean administrative institutions: PAd 213 Administration in the Federal | 
"ment, PAd 245 Intergovernmental Relations or PAd 250 Administra- | 


| State and Local Governm. nts 


remainder of the 36 hour program consists of three or four elective 


$ Chosen by the student with the adviser's approval. These electives may 
i , 
side the student's area of concentration, Students may also elect to 
* Master's thesis which would be counted as two elective courses (six | | 
| | 
"se the public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students with 
“graduate degree backgrounds are considered for admission. There are 
l'equisites 
s : z x ^ , 
Required for Both Public Administration Master's Programs 
26 
“IS Research Methods (3 hours) | 
ADMINISTRATION CORE (12 hours) i 
E | 
2 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration | 
E Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 
“14 Policy Analysis in Public Administration | 
^4 or H 
260 p 
> Policy Formulation and Administration | 
“<1 Organization Theory and the Public Secto | 
^ or | 
"^3 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations { 
f 
AN : : 
N ADMINISTRATIVI INSTITUTIONS (3 hours), select one of the 
ng: | 
213 | 
) Administration in the Federal Government | 
x i 
50 Intergovernmental Relations 
Administration of State and Local Governments 
| 
VES 
B 
" four courses (9 12 hours) i 
of Publ; 
1 " 2.2 " 
blic Administration Degree | 
P.A 


| degree j 
1 

Wor king 
Pursue 


s primarily directed toward students who wish to obtain | 
knowledge of management and administration. Students who 
~areers encompassing a broad array of management activities, 


are o 
*"urrently engaged in such careers, are encouraged to select the 


degree regardle i ; xd aie EM 

h t ; Bardless of the governmental level (federal, state or loc: 
ley Intend to work 

Course 


requirements for the M.P.A. in addition to those described 
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earlier, 


include the 
Theory 


and P ractice 
include the 


three course 


manag 
I hese tH 


ement 


core entitled 
cour ses, 


consisting of 


ree 
followj Ing 


nine 
Mgt 201 Advanced Administrati 


“ve Manag 
Met 204 Quantitative Factors in 
Met 207 } 


ement 
luman Behavior 


Administr ation 


In Organiz; tions 


Master of Arts in Goy e 


The M A In Govt degree is recommended 
IN an area of administration Imp 

functions in the public Service 
activity, such as urban 
ment background 
centration 


rnment Degree 


for students 
Ortant to the Perf 
relevant to 
administration 

Provided b 


ormance of 
! particular g 


Or 


This Contrasts with the 


'Adn 


semes 


Who wish to gi 
speciali? 
5BoVernmental 


general ff 
y the Mministrative Theory and Pract 
required for the M.P 1. The M A. in Govt allows the stu 
consultation with an adviser, to select one of 13 
below. The area 


^2 areas of 
Constitutes the 
examination 


Sa 
basis for the student's second compre 
(In addition to the public administr; ation 

yer. Specific areas of -oncentration 

(9 to 2 hours) 


require either 
45 noted below 

Behavior] S 
Budgeting 


Business Ge 


cience (9 


hours) 
and Fin 


ance (9 } 
'"Vvernment Re 
Hi 


lours ) 


De velopmer 
Health Ca 


IONS (9 


(9 


hours 


Administres ition hours) 


fay 
core required " i 
three or four® ' 


dt! 


ith 
Insi 
re Administration, 12 hours) fun 
Information Tec hnology and Systems Mar ‘Sement (9 hours) lec 
Internation; il Mana ment (9 hours Or 
Manpower Manageme, t (12 hours he d 
Policy Analys and } valu ition (9 hours) ir fic 
Public Personnes Admini ration hours Kade 
Research and Development Administr tion (9 hours) T 
Urban Admi istration (12 hours) St 
Urban ind Regional Planning (9 hours) Ong 
IPste, 
In choosing Clective courses necessary to complete the 36 hour deg" 
quirement, A. in Govt Candidates May consider “ny or all of the @ 
required fo, the Administr ative Theor and Practice core or other f dAdn 
Specialization available under the M Y. in G "VL. program \lthough & - 
©OUTSes may often constitute an inf rmal area of Specialization, they af This 
Subject to comprehensive €Xamination In either degre, Program “Teas 
healt} 
M Di 
MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLAN gram 
The Program of raduate Study in | rban anc Regional Planning les ids t needs 
Professional planning degree of Master Of Urban ind Regional | Plannina the 
designed *5 Preparation fo, =areers On the n ünicipal, county. state, and vb ^m 
levels, and tor private Professional Practice, The “ourse Of study js desig Th 
Provide a broad Professional education to develop “©Mpetence in pi ae 
theory and methodology “and to emy 'asıze the analytical ability and cie “Por 
Necessary for Solving urban and reg; nal Problems I 


ach student's prog 


GOVE ADMINISTRATK 


SCHOOI RNMENT AND BUSINESS 


OF 


ibd in 
(dual 


consultation with an assigned faculty adviser in accordance with 
career plans 

f degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory completion of 
bm 45 t 

id 


k denendine imon the h 
Oo 50 semester hours of course work, depending uy the back 
and experience of each individual student l a thesis equiva: 1 
Fmester hours (most students will ordinarily be required to take 50 semes 
furs); (2) 


a minimum of three months’ full-time professional training in a 
Jing “gency under qualified supervis with an acceptable writt report 
| Submitted afte completion of the training period; (3 written Master's 
Prehensive Exan in ition; ind (4) a thesis based on tl ndidate's re- 


h in the field of 


of urban and regional planning 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Program of study 
istration consi 


ally Including both on-campus academic studies and off campus field prac 
‘Ssignments 


leading to the degree of Master 


sts of a basic minimi 


of Arts in Health Care 
m two-year period of graduate study, 
| 


The length of each period is dependent upon the study-in 


-Oncentration, which the student elects. The majority of st its begin 
Studies in the fall 
fied studen 


ter and 


liry | nmbhe f 
semester of each year. However, a uted number of 


nr t , n the er 
ts may be admitted to begin their course work in the spring 


summer sessions. The basic curriculum is developed in keeping 
the background and professional goals of each student and ordinarily 
^ of a minimum of 48 semester hours. Undergraduate courses in ac 
"ng, economics and statistics are req Hured as a prerequisite tor ull of 


ass. 
ücentrations in this 


program 
dinarily ; 


full-time students can expect to complete the on campus phase of 
“sree program 


ve residency 
ld 


in two to three semesters, 


Practice in one to two calendar years. The total time depends on past 
Pi Course work 
IC z n , " inr "n tr 

*nts wil] Select one of the following concentrations: Ad Th 


“te = * 4 zn hk Taf 
Tm Care Fac ilities, Comprehensive Health Planning, He: I 
NS or Hospital 


and experience in the 


Administration 


histras; 
tration of ] ong-Term Care Facilities 


"Oncentrati 


On is designed to pr pare students for adm stration in such 
as n 


ursing h 
! Clinics 


ring the 


| i ' } nital 1 Ti j f 
omes, facilities for the aged. n \ospitais and community 


lirst phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic pro 
9f course 1; 
i 


T Work, selected in cor ce with the student's background and 
lete . i te É . 
Sse Courses cover the general technical background of health care ad 


£ 


trat 
auo be : Sets 
an n, general administrative theory anc practice, and problem-solving in 


ageme 
^in gement of extended care and lone term care patient 
eco i live resi 
Nd phase is a period of field experience as an administrative resident 
4 qualifie cted field proje 
ís fied preceptor ^ written major report or selected field proiect 


are required 


Cm a 


STUDENTS Ww 
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Comprehensive Health Planning 

This Concentration js designed to Prepare students to plan for and c 
all aspects of Private and publi health are systems in accordance WI 
management Principles, [t jc an interdisciplinary Program which 
courses from (1) healt} care administr tuon; (2) nealth care planni 
supporting disciplir Cs such 45 SOCIOlo 'V. Ul Dan and regional plani ing, q 
tive methods. public adm "stration; and (4) à parti [ 
selected by the Stude t t 


conce 
n to the 


In additio t course work ther, ri supervised field] 
ence. Written reports are required 
Health Information Systems 


i 
Fhis concentration recognizes the rapidly growing de mand for individual 
can develop and implement the use of computer-based information systd 
decision making “PProaches, It js designed t 
Vise and coordinate d: 


*9 Prepare those who wish or 
lection Processing. and retrieval [ 


activities for® 


ita col 


care complexes 


| 
o à : it 
During the first phase the Student nust complete a satisfactory. ad 
Program of Course work, selected IN acco; lance i 
and needs These 


é th the student's back# 
courses cover the enera] and tecni 
administration and general ad; 

students must 


al 
complete 
handling 


Care 


4 
background o 


Y and practice, In adj 
required 


course 


"5 In Computer sey ces and inform 
| 
lu 

The Second Phase consists of « Ipervise held xperience which 2 * 

Written reports fe 

Hospital Administration 


fio; 
This con 


fbe 
centration is divided Into two phases During the first phase the % 
must complete a Satisfact 
accordan 


C program nf Ourse work select 
ce With the student's backero Id and needs hese courses cov 
general and technical back ound of health ire adm nistration gener? 
ministrative theory and Practice and Problem-solving ;, management as Do 
lates to Short-term care hospitals | 
The Second Phase IS à period of field experien IS an idministratif 
dent under a qualified preceptor A written n yor port ¢ selectes [vor 
Project reports are required 


AD) 
: (il 
Post-Master's Graduate Certiff® 


z "PT IS 
In Health Care Administra iii. 


ITH APPROVE 


f 
D MASTER's DEGREES from accredited institutions 2 | 
take a special Post-master’s pros, m leading to a Pox Master's Gradualé de x 
tificate in Health ( are Adn istration, E h program will be planned yt "o. 
the Professional needs of the individual « udent, whether the student wish » 
undertake à new field of Study or to mpl 
master’s leve] 


s M Pro, 
ledge Of work done 


DMINISTRA 


TION 


SINESS 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AN 


Program permits study in depth of such areas as health care 
puking comprehensive heaith plann ernment | th 
X" at federal, state and county vels ng-term care admiunist in 
| mental hospitals, nursing hor d facilities for the aged; and health 
liministration research 
#°quisite: a master's degree from an accredited college or universi 

Memic average which indicates the ability t idertake advanced study 
Pplicant is also idged on experience, character d personality Ap- 
a lacking formal study in health care administrat are required to take 


?Ing courses 


| N 
IREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


o dents with adequate preparation in the health care field should be 
9 complete the 1 quirements by taking a program of study with a mini- 
of 30 semester hours of coursework. Those lacking such specialized 
Will need more. At the discretion of the student's advisory committee a 


Mum of 
ution if 


SIX semester hours may be trans :d from another accredited 


the work was taken for credit towar 


GRAM OF sTUDIES 


th 

Pos Id minis id HCA 288 5 Field Problem Studies in 
remain; ministration qu dates for the Certificate 
! with NZ courses consist of progra study worke ! consul 
: * HK Ivis d planni tł onsid 10 e students 
"üce and educationa ickeround d specific professional objectives 


| DEGREES of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of 
“Ministration ! 


\ 


IS Supervised by the Committee on Doctoral Studies 
MISSION 
Plet 
Pleted an 
School PPlication forms must be sent to the Offi of the Admissions Offi 
. of . < 
hiversit Government and Business Administration, George Washing 
y I : : 
US, Who a Washington, D. 20052. The applicant should ask three indi- 
i > > n n 
€ Work ES acquainted with the applicant's ability to do high-level aca- 
, lo à 
The write directly to the Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral 
ese letters 


of reference should be on special forms which will be 


bC 
ommittee ( hairman Applicants for the degree of Doctor of 
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Business Administration Must file results of the Graduate 
sion Test with the Office of the Admissions Officer 
their applications Can be given Applicants t 
mally expected to take either the 
Graduate Management Adi 
the Law School A 
submit 


Managemen! 


before final app 


O the doctoral 
Graduate Record 


nisston. Test 


program | 
Examination 
applicants who hav 
Medical College Admission Ti 


consideration. 1 nder special 
submitted 


are encouraged, but 
the Graduate R cord I XaMination 


XC 
Test Arrangements to. take these 


l'esting Service, 20 Nassau St.. 
Berkeley, ( alif. 94704 


An applicant n egree of Master of 
Master of Public Administration, as appropriate 


an approved field: or the equivalent. 
and a capacity for 


However. 
dmission Test or the 
these test 


Miller Analogies 


are more than 


scores for circumstafl 
lest may Applicants whose test 
not required, to take oF 
Adi 
1 Graduate Management , 
tests must be made with the Edud 
Princeton, N.J. 08540. or 1947 Ceni 


also be 
10 years old 


} 
or t 


ii 
iust have a d Business \dministr 
or a Master of Arts di 
acceptable personal @ 


together with 
creative scholarship 


QUALIFYING EXA MINATIONS 


Qualifying examinations 
quantitative methods 


public administration 
unusual 


aré normally 
(in the case of 
and 
circumstances, 
year of course work 
appropriate) can b 
Doctor 


£iven in two 
accounting. 
in the business 


areas accounti 
examinations are given ] 
administration contexts) Ex] 
examinations will be taken during tb 


» (F 
Programming or a foreign language 
€ substituted for accounting 


al students may have the Opportunity 


, edi 
tion only one time without Petition. Unless subsequently approved by & 


à i 
à second failure On a tool examination will constitute grounds for dism 

Accounting Option (D.B.4 ) If the following 
pleted with a minimum grade of B in 


nation will be waived: Acct 115, 215 and one 
275, 276, 282, 295 If the student has previous 
at the coHege 


not be required 
Option (D PAJ 


these tool 


Computer 


xl 
to retake a failed tool & 


courses are taken af j 
the accounting tools 
course selected from AS 
ly 


each course, 


ductory accounting 


ted! 
successfully complete 
Acct 215) will 


: quis 
level, Acct 115 (which is a prerequ 
{occ unting 


vidual basis All interested D.P.A 


counting Department Chairman for 
Quantitative Methods 


an 
This option will be considered on m 
degree candidates should contact 
guidance 


Option (D.B.4 


E 
and D.P.A.).—]f the v 
courses are taken and completed with 4 minimum grade of B in cac 
the tool examination for quantitative methods Will be waived: Mgt y 
and 226, If the student has previously successfully completed a co 
calculus at the college level during the 


prec 


IS a Prerequisite to Met Will not be 


? 3 | 
eding five years, Mat 20. 
required 


295) 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The fields of (1) Administrative 


| AP 


Theory and 


4 
Prac tice and (2 


Ad 


il Management Systems and Orgar 


stration 


izational 


101 


iON 


In 


n, Man 


ava > 

Cm of Science and Technology, Marketing, Personnel Management, Pro 

N and Procurement, Public Financ Management and Budgeting, Public 
sonne] Management, Public Policy Ana s, Quantitative Analysis for 
ete makin g and Urban and Regional Planning. Most students will com 
“ea a to the General Examination, a minimum of 30 semester hours 
> ^ Uàate courses and such additional course work as may be prescribed by 


* advise 
stud lviser but, the exact content of each program is de 
amar S background and competence after consultation with 


fa 
Cult : 
“Y member in each 


termir 


undertaken 


in light of 


the 


appropriate 


semester 


must be completed in 


Doctoral 


satisfiec 


i 


nust be taken 


the 


scheduled 


u 
hay time students are normally expected to register for 9 to 
5 > ` ? 
five Sach semester the doctor's 
tudjeg Unless an ext s granted by the Committee 
üles " È 
OR Car Prior to the expiration of the time limit. All course work 
ampus 
Wh 
en . : à; 
Adviser the applicant has completed all course work and has 
an A ane ^ f ; ^ 
the fiel d the Committee of readiness to take the Genera} Examination in 
d elds of Stüdv previonslv desionated  fhe- execu n wid: 
lürino th prev isiy designated, the examination. wi oe 
pem. following Februarv or October 
Pon Successful Af Nadie £ abus w— - E -= : i 
Subie ful completion of the General Examination and approval of the 
ject of : f 


by the 
"Tation of 


e Committee 
fter 


n idmiss 
i lon t lid th 
ve "tation I 


" tO andidacy e student I Ist eoister 
b os esearch (399 
“Mester f 


Ce Mplete th 


OF tw 


ers, and for sufficient hours in the third 


Full-time students must register for nine to 


( the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy 
on v r , 
"ien on Doctoral Studies. The candidate's research and the prep 
I ` » . 
e dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by 


or 24 hours of Dis- 


12 hours 


semester to 


> 


for six 


4 hours 
Research 


he disser 


“Mester 9» 24-hour requirement Part-time students must register 
"Ombleted j hs mesters. If the dissertation has not been 
the stud “uring the has registered for the required 
(39€ loce TAI "ster for three semester hours of D ertatior 

Mon ns cw ceeding semester until the satisfactory completion of 

B Y€ final oral examin ition 


7, the School is conducting an ex! 
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The Dissertation 


\ dissertation is required as evidence of ability 


and to interpret and present its results 
No later than the date Specified in th 
the Dean three 


complete 
abstract of the 


€ copies of the 
dissertation 
amination and for 


Printed copie 


dissertation and 
for inclusion in the 
reproduction by | niversity Microfilms, Inc 


>S of detailed regulations | 


the dissertation. I 


Microfilms, available in the Office of the 
Studies Che successful candidate for 
the degree, to pay a fee to 
dissertation. 


egarding the f 
reparation of the abstract. 
Inc., are 


the doctorate IS required, bef 
cover the expense of printing 
and for the basic service 
(see page 30) 


the abstract of? 
rendered by University Microfilms, ! 


The Final Examination 


i 
; Š " » 0 
The Final Examination of the candidate consists of an oral defense of the 


; i tol 
sertation and is given by a committee appointed by the ( ommittee on Doct 


Studies. | pon successful compl 
be approved for the d 
Public 


etion of this or 
egree of Doctor of 
Administration by 


" » V 
al examination tke candidate 
3 K 
Business Administration or Dock 
the Committee on Do toral Studies 


RESIDENCE 


The Committee on Doc 


toral 
until all 


, 
» „giste 
Studies expects all students to remain regis 


: „ç ell 
are satisfied. The student who undertakes € 
rogram on a full or 


'egistration" under the School of 
ministration even when granted 
where, By failing to 
registration and must 
conditions and reg 


degree requirements i 
Part of the doctoral I limited schedule must maint 
"continuous r Government and Business 5 
absence for studv or residence © 
semester or more, the student bre? 
apply for readmission t 
ulations are 
Faculty who directs the 
tuition requirements, but 
maintain continuous 


a leave of 
register for one 


o tl 


of f! 

he School under whale 
ol" 

set up by the Committee : 


or the member 
student's research 


Ie 

Ihe student who has comp " 
m 

whose graduation i j 
registration by 
the semester immediately 


expected to be 


s deferred for any reason, fl 
t ec 

Paying the continuous registration f f 

preceding the 


„gre? 
graduation at which the deg 
granted 


Special Programs 


GOVERNMENT INTERN SCHOI ARSHIP P 


The Government Intern Schi 
to assist government 
Women for 


ROGRAM 


ia larshf 

larship Program offers annually 50 scho" jn 
agencies in training carefully selected young men 0 
leadership in government career service: 


administrative 


ie Calendar the candidate must submil 
an original copy ol 
Announcement of the Final? 


if 
ore recem 


to perform scholarly reses 


A 


form and reproduction 
and services offered by Univer 


Committee on Docl® 
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Olatship provides a tuition-free course of three semester hours a semester, 

n 

4 interns who maintain satisfactory standing in both their academic program 

n sir . e 
their government training program may qualify for a second scholarship 


or " 
9ne additional semester 


NAVY c 
AVY GRADUATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


e Na Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the Naval 
as EM School, provides 45 semester hours of work in financial manage- 
| o." related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. The 
of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful comple- 


10 i 
n of this full-year program 


CONTIN : 
NTINL ING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


A nonde 

Tation b 

“anized, 

JlCe. 

rae is Program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and regional 
1 to 

Pecific 


gree program is conducted in the various areas of health care adminis- 
oth on campus and off campus whenever a sufficiently large class is or- 


Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under the aus- 


Pics of current interest to the requesting organization. There is no 


Tere 
Prerequisite. Fees are to be announced 


INTERN 4 4 
WAL TIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
‘TH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


n rec 
Cop 

he Ero Of special educational needs of students from other countries, 

nstry io ional Institute for Health Care Administration offers programs of 

MIU ` á A 

n designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certificate level. 


It 
IS also e 
ems in © equipped to enter into arrangements with principles of hospital sys- 
W : 
le act i Wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs or 
actua : ; : 4 
efsity Instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the Uni- 


NED MASTER'S AND JURIS DOCTOR DEGREE PROGRAM 


in 'e . 
stances arrangements may be made for students to work concur- 


ar i : 

d both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center and a 
egree : 

sce In some fields in the School of Government and Business Ad- 
Students must be admitted both to the National Law Center and, 


J, to ` 

lust meet all the School of Government and Business Administration and 
a " i 

: comp] requirements in each degree program. It is possible for a student 


Cle work f : 
TK for both degree programs within four years 


ATION OF PUBI IC PURCHASING AGENTS 

The : 
Schoo} 

ot Government and Business Administration participates in the Na- 
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tional Institute of Governmental Purchasing professional certification prográl! 
Courses and examinations leading to qualification as "Certified Public Purch 
ing Officer” (CPPO) are provided. Inquiries may be directed to the School ? 
to the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 Connecticut Av 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


A program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Heal! 
Care Administration develops persons for beginning administrative and planni 
level positions in hospitals and related health organizations. At this time ! 
degree program is limited to students in the Naval School of Hospital Adm 
istration in Bethesda, Md 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The School of Government and Business Administration has academic jurist" 
tion over off-campus programs leading to the following degrees: Bachelot 
Science in Administration with concentrations in accounting and business r 
ministration and the Master of Science in Administration, å 

These degree programs are administered by the College of General sud 
For details concerning the off-campus programs see the College of Ga 
Studies Catalogue 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
FFAIRS 


Dean B.M. Sapin 


Prot, 
Ws Aschheim, R.H. Davison, M. Gordon, A. Gyorgy, P.P. Hill, H.C. 
OW C. Hsieh, J. W. Kendrick, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. Lewis, F.H. Michael, 
e Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, B. Nimer, V. Petrov, H. Pollack (Research), 
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INTRODUCI 


» » id 
With the establishment, in 1898, of the School of Comparative Jurisp' s 
pal’ 
and Diplomacy, the study of Government was first orga as a sor 
, i je 

entity in the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broa 


as the School of Government, During the next two decades, pros p 


business administration and public administration were added, and t ag 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name Wa chi 

in 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International affa 
reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the 9. 
was effected in 1966, and two schools were established the School ol OO" 


oriented 5* ai 


ment and Business Administration, a primarily professionally 
ort 


and the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy 


school. 


“if 
^ : „rdis 
Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are intere 


nary, and emphasize governmental policy, both domestic and foreign | mb” 
: u 

Students in the freshman and sophomore years are re istered in €9 nd? 

x i - ant 

College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the University, "gy 


assigned special advisers from the School of Public and Internat 
to assist them in planning their programs 
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Academic Programs 


Programs available within the School of Public and International Affairs are 
Undergraduate fields in Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian Studies 
'China and Japan) and Urban Affairs; undergraduate and graduate fields in 
Mlernational Affairs and Public Affairs; and graduate fields in Latin American 
Studies Russian Studies, and Science, Technology and Public Policy, Special 
Programs in Soviet, Far Eastern and East | uropean studies are offered by the 
School's Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


Objectiy es 


F : 

Ur undergraduate programs of study—East Asian Studies, International Af- 

"II Public Affairs and Urban Affairs—are aimed at preparing the student to 

Underst 

Plic affairs. The programs are designed not to produce narrow professional 
TOPET ‘ r 2. 4 

Pecialists, but to foster a liberal education, interdisciplinary in nature and 


Toade i 
aa than a concentration in one of the conventional disciplines. In each 
Tog 


and major contemporary issues in international affairs or in domestic 


; ram there is double effort: to develop a background as broad and as deep 
i> Possible in order to assist in the understanding and analysis of modern prob- 
E and to give instruction in some useful tools of analysis. The program in 
empha I anguage and Literature is closer to the traditional liberal arts pattern, 

sizing language and culture 
he &raduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 


“Once 
“€ntrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence in an 


area > > 

rat 9r à discipline, building on the student's undergraduate program in prepa- 
d lo EL " . 
ty for Professional employment in government, in international organiza- 
Uns 3 


aœ 1M business or in private agencies concerned with public or international 
affairs, f 


REGULATIONS 


Re 
te 8Ulation « 


st concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
ated 9n pag 


ges 21—34; other University regulations, on pages 45-52 
A 
"tendance 
A St 
ude 
wat may not attend classes until registration iS completed and fees due 


ar =F 
© paid. 


The 
vs ` . : 
tudent is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which regis- 


absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before pro- 
ade to make up the work missed 


Stuc > 
Sus lent Suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
Pension 
Ww 
Vithdraw 
thdr; 
rawa] ; 
1 hout Te man the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or spring semester) 
p "Vd ` " i 
awaj » p emic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases (see "With 
' Page 47) 
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The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


THE SCHOOI OFFERS prox R 
fields of Chinese ] 
Japan), 


MS leading t l 


) the degre 


ec of B chelor ol Arts 
ast Asian 
\ffairs and Ur 


anguage 


and Literature. I 
International Affairs 


tudies (Chin 
Publi 


ban Affairs 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMEN rs 


The satisfactory completion of the Chin 
Studies and Inte rnational 


in Columbian ( o 
lent, is required 


ese Language 
1 ffairs, Publi { fjairs 
Arts and Sciences 


and Literature, East . 
or Urban Af 


llege of (see pages 83-85 E 


airs curric 


or the eq 


GENERAI REQL IREMENTS FOR THE DEG! 
[he following requirements 
the special 20-semester-hour 


ments for the 


apply to both the 


Programs. See 
90-semester hour 


standard 120 semester-hour? 


Page 179 for additional requ 


program 


Academic Work Load 


Normal academic work load for the full-time student js 15 semester hound 

a <W 
Student with a strong academic record may taki up to 18 semester hours 
the approval of the Dean i 
Scholarship Requirements ! 
In order to 


graduate, a 
hours (or 90 semester 
hour program) of 
Studies cannot I 
B in four 
George W 


h 


x 
lowing: (1) 120 sema 
ent qualifies for 


Student must have the fol 4i 
hours if the stud the special 90-semesiih 
passing Human Kinetics and " 2 
required hours); and (2) grades of 4% 


ce “Be 
courses in the major, to be taken in residen Fe 
niversity includes 


grades 
e included in the 
J-semester hour 
ashington | 
courses (101-200) 


(courses in 


The maior 


gre 
the re quired second Li 
and courses taken 


in the group options 


IN 
DEAN'S HONOR LIS I 


C 
The name of 
Work is pla 
List will be 


semester 


every student who 
ed on the Dean's H 


limited to (1) full 


attains a 35 


ee 
oui? 

quality-point index* in € 
onor List fo 


r that semester 
lime st idents re 
hours and (2) part-time 
hours Over à period of 


AS 
a minimum cli \ 
ne 
{Wo consecutive semesters, which may if 
a Summer term 


[ 

» on ^. 
Appearance K ) la 
| if 
istered for a minimum € pic 


Students registered for 


semester 


ATIONA RS — 177 
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EMIC STANDING 


iffing, 


| 
red to be in good 

Dat l considered to £ t | 
dent who is not suspended or on probation is 

a 


n and are applicable as 
e rules below govern probation and suspension " j " pats 
I to Students enrolled for a full-time program ( E re ge ges 
8 the fall Or spring semester or the three pump > api Mets 
8 less than 12 semester hours in any one wars Me m vem iege 
rules are applied on the basis of 12 or more AC : 


Semesters or summer sessions 


b 

AT ! 

gP^rioN 
ude 


jS € rving 
e seme ives J le n courses car £ 
nt who in one semester receives two grades of F I 


| > pro- 
i ` eq lent, is placed on I 
~ OF more semester hours of credit each, or the e prim 4, ch i calm 
ne erade of E 
| on. A Student on probation who receives one grade « 


lent on pr tion 
me I student on proba 
, continued on probation for a second semester " ep retira 
} - 1 - i 4 iS i i 
S 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all 
Probation 


i 


f 
BPENSion 


i 
' hree courses carrying | 
dent Who in one semester receives grades of F* in three c ci. 3 | 
“i ^ £p veni, i$ § . 
^ °F More semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent — | 
's of n such cou 
ent on Probation who receives two or more grades of / = - — 
. ; à : 
'Pended, A student who receives one or more grades of in Suc | 
a se boy 
À Cond Semester on probation is suspende SPP Mu 
| 1 ipp a 
e. ident Who is suspended for poor scholarship may apply f« 
ler the | 


> re x readmission, 
*Pse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered fe 
Student 


'unci| of ce 
ident will ņ 
! Prob 


» ^nce to the Dean's 
must Pass prescribed tests and submit M E ndis. 
t indicate ul 
induct during absence from the University which indic 


t re tted after suspension 1S 
Profit from readmission \ student readmitted alic f 
ation 


t ry period after readmission exceed 
In no case will the probationary peri 


schol ship will not be 
] rr Ji lOlarsni 
idy, \ student suspended twice Io! poo! ! t 


AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


horized With 
| 10 LCU 
which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Author 
* assigned 


are described on page 46 
£ an Incomp), 


e later than the 
] té Ihe grade of J must be removed no late tely 
d; g nester immediatel 
i ty of the examination period for the fall or spring semeste ex : 
lowing the h the grade of / is assigned 
e doe le semester 9r summer session in which the grad 
nco fa” t ; 
"9mplete" that IS not remov 


I need 
1 om tica y chan cu 
ed within this period is aut 


I 
tudent is placed on prot uspensior 


iple, a student wl 


t I 
udent who receives two $ € I 


to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuat 


and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or 


additional time in which to complete the work 


should be submitte 


by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 


Residence 

4 minin um of 30 semester hours ncludir at | 

must be completed whil registered in the Schi 

{ffairs. This requirement applies to students transferri 


as well as to students transferring from othe: 


mission is granted by the Dean to pursue work 


senior or final year must be completed in the School of 


Affairs 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean 


mentary work, without academic credit, varvin 


the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent 
fee 1s charged The granting of a degree may b 


any such deficiency in English to the sat sfaction of the Dean 


Study Abroad 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult w 


because arrangements must be made on an indiy 


receive the Dean's approval, in 


plan to have the credits earned abroad pply t 
d 


registered for in this Schoo A catalogue or other 


institution or study program should be presented 


detailed descriptions of the courses to be t 


affairs are encouraged to travel and st dy abroac 


Credit/No Credit Option 


\ student in the School of Public and Internationa 


tive quality-point index 


and the Dean, take on course each semester and 
or NC, No Credit, which will be recorded on the 

be reflected in the cumula 

n option at registration, Under no cir umstatr 

credit/ no credit status to graded status. or ce 


tion, Courses in the student's maior (except tl 


NC is normally assigned) may not be 


transfer student may not elect to take a cours 


the second semester of enrollment in the University 


of Public and International Affairs may take no 
the grade of CR or N( 
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"Y 
un the same period, The cannot be ree 


within the Unis 
Unless speci® 
ol 

the work 4 


ind Intern? 


e 


h their advisers and the h 
plan of studv abroad? 


description ol 


consideration toge! 


of 2.5 or better may, with the 


3 Í 
live grade average A student must sign Uf 


f 
ifter the end oF 
those in which the grade 


taken or 


NC 
P of , 
Aff. 
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M normally given and those taken in any other college, scho r division 
** University prior to transferring to the School of Put id 
urs " 


re 
SPondence and Home-Study Courses 


dit . 
lor correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
Pplie 
Pplied toward a degree 
iti 
On: ; > B 
Mal Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 
Option: : 
- students may, when registered as freshmen or soy ores 
mhis " 
"an College of Arts and Sciences, px e D ft S 
lic : 
and International Affairs for admission to a spec 90-semester-h« 


ee "ghe ; 
Program in the School of Public and International Affairs, s pplying 
Orting 


nati evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College-Level Ex 
la ) s n s 

lon Placement (CLEP) scores and grades earned at George Wasl 
"CISity or 
Nei], 


any other institution, The Dean, in consultation with the 

Will determine eligibility for admission to tl program, which w be 

Moon the student s entering the School of Public and Internationa 

| addit € beginning of the junior year 

1 rec lon to the general requirements (see pages 167—69) and the curric 
lurrements (see pa ; 


! must fui 
ulfill the following requirements 


'es 170-73), a student in the 90-semester-hour pro 


The stu 


T dent must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the tota 
t9 of : 


^ Q 1 
d the 90 semester hours), and also in 50 per cent o 


y Student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond the 
STOup level 


n (numbered above 100) 
he 90 sen 


lester hours of credit must be earned in actual coursework, i.e 


i c8h Advanced Placement, special examinations, etc.. may not be 

Udent ‘he 90 semester hours required for graduation 

ged E qualify for admission to the ster-h I e el 

2m E y gin taking second-grot p courses (numbered 1-21 S soon as 

ISites in Hed to do so, and should seek to obtain a w se p 
those d sciplines in which they have a strong back T 


RIC 
ULUM REQUIREMENTS 


e 


reco 
mme ` r ; 
Plete nended by the faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
» 1 
S 83 = Addition to the ippropriate freshman and sophomore work (s 
5 
923) a 
T ' * minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior 
aS set 


forth in one of the following 


ing Credi 
ed iot a a 
it or Waiy ing Requirements by Examination 


credit 


Ss 


EXZXZLLAA, 
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Major Fields of Study 


i adi 
Requirements for the five major fields of study leading to the degree of Bao y 
p i : pa s 
lor of Arts are listed below. Students should consult the appropriate dept * 
T MI 

ment in the "Courses of Instruction" section of this catalogue for comp 


course descriptions 


ISE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


CHIN 


Prerequisite A minimum of 60 semester hours in Columbian College (see F 
83), or the equivalent from another accredited institution » 

Requirements for the Major.—Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 additi? 
semester hours of second-group Chinese literature courses. The student 1s requ 
to pass a major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated fih 
knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes an active comma® 
modern Chinese language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and cull” 
A proseminar (Chin 199—200) assists the student in preparation for the majo! ex 
nation. 

Students in the Chinese Language and Literature program may avail thems 
of a junior year abroad, as in the East Asian Studies program, China focus 


below ) 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES (China and Japan) 


. a f! 
The maior in East Asian Studies is designed to introduce the student to ? 
Western culture and to provide an understanding of the history, politics | 
economy of modern China or Japan. The major is interdepartmental an 


recommended for students who wish a comprehensive study of one ol 
world's major civilizations and for those who contemplate graduate studi 
Chinese, Japanese, or Far Eastern affairs 4 
^ junior year abroad is available in this program of study for those inte 
in China. Students should contact the Chairman of the Department ol 
Asian Languages and Literatures ‘ 
Prerequisite —The East Asian Studies curriculum, pages 83-84, including € hin 


or Japn 3-4 Í 
g 
Requirements for the Major (1) Chin 11 (China focus) or minimum g 


additional hours of Japanese (Japan focus), and 163 or 164; (2) Fcon 169 (© 
focus) or 170 (Japan focus); (3) 3 semester hours selected from Geog D, 
127, 132, 146, or 164; (4) 9 hours selected from Hist 138, 187, 188, 189, 19% 
(either Hist 187 or 196, but not both, may be selected); selection covering Y 
pre-modern and modern periods encouraged; (5) 3 hours selected from Pd 
193 194: (6 9 semester hours of course work in economics history, Of pov 
science not related to China or Japan, to be selected in consultation with » 
viser and approved by him; 6 semester hours in research and writing seminar we 


» ool 
to China (China focus) or Japan (Japan focus) and taken in discipline ol * 


tration. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


jt 

The major in International Affairs enables the student to specialize 2 DL " 
à 7 

tional political relations, international economics, international commun® 


or regional studies 


SCHOOL OF PUBLK 


, r rri lum n ges 83-84 
Prerequisite The International Affairs curriculum, pase 

] 

Requirements for the Major (1) Ec 


"ar 


on 181-82; (2) 6 semester nour 


Of foreign language (may be à 


‘Mester y ael (m Geo | 2 
50) I he urs selected fron — 4 144 121 (& 15 semester hours from 
Or 157, and 182; (5) PSc 171, and | | e 


ne of the Group Options listed below 


i 
I 
f 
AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 181 
] 


Group I, International Politics—courses concerned bi 
ind American foreigt 


In international affairs, forces shaping the world scene 


» 125. 126, 127 T 4 


m. selected from Geos 
l 


le Geography and Regional Science requireme 
N xd 3 pP - : - C 17^ » 181 nav be 
PSc 107, 111, 112, 117-18, 160, 167, 179, 189 (PSc 1 or 151 ma 


flected if not taken to satisfy the major requiremen 
Group Il. International Economics—courses c 


f 

| 

| 

H 

l 
econ | 
omy ; 1 ice in nd nance | 
hy and American policy and practice ir c me | 
le : E "ET l 134, 14 cog ! 

Selected from BAd 176, 178; Econ 101 2 : 

| 

| 

| 

' 


125, 126, 127, 135; Stat 111, 112 


Group Ill. International Communications—courses concert 
0 N 2 : 

f international information 
“re, cultural relations and 
157 


161, 162; Geog 106, 12 
156; Soc 144 


| 
j n one of the following eas TOI 
Group Iy, Regional Study—a concentration in one of the A g T n 
(1) Africa 'urses lected from Anth 178, 179, PSc 18? 190, 122; V7) | | 
3 course selectec ^ ap. pe 25 d IA 149 | W 
Urope courses selected from Econ 14 Hist 131-52 f PET Hi) 
0 ctu enr rrt teu. from aM 
“, 158, PSc 111, 1 117-1 pem 
/ , 4 11 1$7 8f i 
Anth 173, 174 175, Chin 163-64, Econ 169, Geog 164 : ig ] 
195.96. PSc 101, 193, 194 1) Latin America—courses selected from Anth | 
7 7 - 3 IE KA c SP 1. 178 
170, 1 2, 185, Econ 185, Geog 161, Hist 163-64, 1€ 166, PSc 178, 
p erdisciplinary seminar 287 offered by six ents he | 
m American Studies prog m ç Middle East co i 
nth 177, Hist 149 158. 193. 194, PSc 179, 180, 191, 1 i 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe di mal d f 
!38, 143 145, 146, 188. PSc 112 or 115 6 63, SI i 
193.94 i 
H 
H 


rt 
- : 1 wil 
Major in Public Affairs deals with domestic overnment and policy 
Pre, : 
Cquisite The Public Affairs c riculum. page 84 | 
Ci s = (1 
PS {Ulrements for the Maior (1) Econ 101 161. 162: (2 His & 7% 
2 ra C I i 
ON 121 or 122. 1% $1 145 1 rer " F m one of the Group | 


Dtic ; - 
Pons listed below 


Gro i >> 192 

Ta S Economics ourses selected fro I 102 04, 12 d Z | 
» 142, 165, 181-82 

Troup Il. Politics TIT ta 4 PS 1 10 108 11 119-20 

s g ` Ct € ‘ d or 1 

“9, 126 (if not taken as a maior reanire ES 16 167. 199 

Gr 

Troup IH, | rban Affair ws 1 from BAd 174: Ecor g Geom 


140 > 
» 141, 142; PSc 103 104; Soc 126: U&RP 153 
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URBAN AFFAIRS 


Ihe major in Urban Affairs introduces students to the problem nd issue 
urban America and develops some of the practi al skills necessary for deall 
with actual decision-making situations it n-related ns. Empl? 
is on urban public policy—the f es and processes that ind its 8 
quacy in terms of current ind anticipated needs 
The student may specialize either in the political and administrative aspect 
the po v-making process, or in he analvs id tion of sp fi pol“ 
reas An adviser works closely with each student to di Op a pro im sull 
to personal interests and objectives. In the senior year, the student serves © 
pprenticeship in an urban-re ncy or resc h or tion and als? 
tends a weekly seminar in which the work experience is related to a body 
C idemic iterature 
Prerequisite [he Urban Affairs c C m, pages 84-8 
Requirements for the Major (1) Introduction to Urban Affairs: Econ 1572 
ne additional 3-semester-hour course in economics, Geog 140, PSc 104, 151, P 
Hist 186: plus two courses selected from Hum 40, 5 $2. Sox 26 (waiver of Sod 


requires permissior ( 


X the instructor >>) Urb Resear Methods a 


and PS 105. plus one course lected from Stat 97 T 
Acct 1-2; (3) Specialized Topics: thre es s Econ 
162. 165. 243. Geog 141, 142, 143, PAd 246, 249, 250, S U&RP 153524. 
special à ements necessar to take radu courses in Public Administ®y 
or Urban and Regional Planning); (4) Senior Apprenticeship and Seminar Poe f 
84 and 185-86 (the grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be given for 1 
185-86 A le jay eic l | [ € q ement In Ni 
sition lieu « ( f PS TE. ; ust subs 
6 semester hours of elective urse work E 
Because they participate in the senior apy eship and semin maj?! 
Urban Affairs may not select courses in the S Learning Program 
t 
r 
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rts IP 


THIS SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to th deegre« f Mast of "li 
. " . Ar 

major fields of International Affairs: I | American Studies; Public ti 

Russian Studies; and Science, Technology and Public Policy a 


, N 
ADMISSION REQUIREM! 


ly 
Sc 


Application forms are available from the Graduate Admissions Office a I 
of Public and Internation Affa Gi e Washington University wi 


recommendation 
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l 


n " , , 
International 1 ffairs LI he applicant's undergraduate program should 


r | 

includa I 1 ' 

ate de background courses corresponding to the interdepartmental undergradu 

* Major i 
ot » 

Cr relev 

s lal scie 


lled be 


n international affairs at this University (see page 181), or some 
ant social science program. In the case of major deficiencies in the 
nces or international relations, additional course work mav be speci 


" yond the minimum requirements for the master's degree. The student's 
rarticu] 


Bram 
Aviso 


af responsibilities will be indicated in the letter of admission to the pro- 


and in the course of subsequent consultation with an assigned faculty 
r. 


In Latin An 


chug terican Studies Ihe applicant’s undergraduate program should 

€ bac j 

Me background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in Latin 
^ri : ! —— 

Y van Studies at this University (see pages 5 8) or equivalent. Majors in 


tr fie 
fields may be 


Cur considered for admission provided their undergraduate 
y a e Work inc 


ludes Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in three 


Kenge lowing six areas anthropology, economics, geography and regional 
n M peni literature, history and political science 
Ustory E. ^ iati in undergraduate major in public affairs economics, 
Master’. aang science, depending upon the field of specialization in the 
AVe ha Ogram, is required Students entering the program are assumed to 
les. Codi college-level course work in American government and poli- 
Ch a eam history and economic theory To the un that a student lacks 
ke the ves, the student must, in consultation with an adviser, under- 
* ken fr roPriate remedial course work, including some courses which may 

In Nanc graduate credit 
tired, The. Studies.—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is re- 
r Equivale undergraduate program should have included the fo lowing courses 
In Scien Hist 145, 146; PSc 112; Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or 5-6 
cial, life Technology and Public Policy 1 ndergraduate majors in a 
though thes Physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admission, 
CUlarly ET lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences par- 
Vente will ee ics, may be required to take additional courses; such require- 
** indicated in the letter of admission to the program 

admi. s 

ission 
' Brad s 
istered Student who has not maintained continuous registration and has not 
k Semester | 9n€ Or more semesters must file an ipplication for readmission 
= "Viewed ape planning to return to school Applications for readmission 

y the Dean and the Committee on Admission 


“Nf 


: REQL IREMENTS 


e 
ee €Xce Ro Options 
Prove Pt Russian Su 


available in all fields leading to the Master of Arts de 


, 


idies. One requires a minimum of 24 semester hours of 


) 
adent iie crate “ourse work plus the successful completion of a thesis; the 
Con uu ste lor six semester hours of Thesis Research (299-300) The 
and does auires a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course 

of t ese not include a thesis. In the field of Russian Studies, only the 


Wo i 
OPtions, including the thesis, is permitted. The coursework 


CATALOGUE 
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both options is taken in preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Ev 
nation 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit a] 
viser-approved "Program of Studies" (comprehensive fields, supporting oo") 
work, tool requirement, etc.) to the Office of the Dean by the end-ol the 
semester in residence 
after the studefl 


Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty n 

a ce 

completed the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is ele 
has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement and has passed the 


r ` ral 
ters Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background doc 
» 217 

take * 


include the necessary courses or equivalent work experience must 


PN longer than the minimum hours required 


? j? 
Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101 200 d 


be counted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate 4 


NI 


has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum ? i 
: M 
the instructor, and the Dean. The student who takes an undergraduate m 


to do 


for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, j 
Nori” 


at the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course j 
no more than six semester hours of second group courses may be nd 


graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour program, and no more than nine 
ter hours may be taken for graduate credit in the 36-semester-hour programi 


work counted toward a bachelor’s degree may also be counted tow? 
master's degree 
All work for a master’s degree must be completed in five years, unie] 
extension of'time is granted by the Dean. A student who is "! arily " 
to continue the program of studies may request a leave of absence not to? 
one year. 4j 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal insta 
except for the thesis, which mav be completed in absentia with the per 
of the curriculum adviser and the Dean. No more than six semester d 
graduate credit may be transferred from other accredited institutions 6f w 


division of the University, and these may be accepted only under limite 

tons of time, grades and relevance to the student's program ag 
^ student who expects to continue studies for the degree ot e n 

Philosophy in the field of International Relations after receiving the 


. . fre 
degree in the field of International Affairs is strongly advised to plan of 
beginning so that work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequent 


-91 
program in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 94 
104) 
Tool Requirements 

Ars 
In most programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of wat 
demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the. appropriate lang 


partment) of at least one modern foreign language, to be appr 
Dean ^ master's degree candidate whose native language is not 
not select the native language to meet the tool requirement; the can " 
select English to fulfill the requirement with the approval of the adviser? 

Dean. The examination is administered by the Department of I nglis® 4 


um. 
Candidates in the field of Public Affairs and in the field of Scie" 


| 
c li 
quirement may be met by demonstration of proficiency at the level of Stat | 
3, 112 or 197 

Candidates in the field of International Affairs mas petition the Dean to | 
Nbstitute Statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving | 
Such 


Petitions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the 


student's 
“SIS researc h 
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nology and Public Policy may substitute statistics [or a foreign language. This 
e language or tool examination. should normally be taken before the 


H 
e ent has completed the first 15 hours of his work. No student ma take the | 
‘amination I 


Stud 


nore than three times 
“urses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted 


r ji 
n the semester- | 
Ur re ` ar’ leeree 

quirement for a masters degree 


Master 
’ster’s Comprehensive Examination 


In. 
n Addition to 


terg C any course examinations, the candidate m = p ss à p iyi I 
(Usuany Prehensive Examination Ex iminations are — mee " n "^ f 
0 ^X Y in November and April), and should be taken during the cw enc 

Work e registration or shortly after the completion of the prescribec bg | 
e amir If there is a lapse of time between completion of — an > : 

eri ‘ation, the student must maintain. "continuous registr tion Curing zs 

at x The Candidate must consult with the adviser, well in advance, as to the í| 

ate of 


f the examination. and the definition of the subject-matter fields which 
` €Xamin; 


ay also be 


Sch, 


ition is to cover. An oral examination on the thesis or major report 
required 


Olarship Re 
Grades 
l des for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good: C, Minimum P: ss; F, Fail; 


quirements 


ati o e NM t c EIU UR pct 


An mPlete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, ( redit 
C i$ rite of B or better is required for the master's degree. The grade of 
* trad e, Mdered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in 

A a course of equal status 
for... Ster’s candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
lo m in cration by the Dean's Council as to why the student should be allowed 

Wh a in the program of studies - 
Ymbo} ^. 4 grade has not been assigned. the sy mbol l Incomplete) or the 
that as ( Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The svmbol / indicates 
failure ntisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
‘arch Con, Piete the required work of the course. Except for Thesis Re- | 
il day Ses an “Incomplete” cannot be made up after the lapse of one 

lendar year An “Incomplete” which is not removed by the end of one 
“annot be “r remains as a grade of / on the student's record. An "Incomplete 

removed by reregistering for the course 

The Thesis 
^. 
int hesis Subject «i hs s peeslio: o wd Roc RÉP 

‘Nteor wuld b selected as early as poss e so a pe 


: L "atio 
he sation 

the X Subject 
acu] 


With the coursework 
must be 


ipproved by the student's adviser and the member of 
Under Whor 


n the thesis is to be written. The thesis in its fina form 
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' w 

must have the approval of the thesis director and one other reader and ^ 
i ' > dil 
copies must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than the d 
announced in the Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding! 


lable in the Office of the Deal 
during the period § 


form and reproduction of the thesis are 


Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, " 
thesis director and the 9! 


registration, to the advice and direction of the 

reade In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional calendar year m8) 
granted without further tuition payment. The student must, however, maint? 
continuous re (see page 49) during this period. If the preparati 


ii 
lar the student ™ 


ids beyond the additional calendar year 


of the thesis exte K 
register for the entire six hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a rep* 


COUTSC. 


Fields of Study 


` i ^ Pi: M r ; oft 
Specific requirements for each of the five fields of study leading to the dee 
t Admission Req% 


of Master of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see 


ments,” pages 182-83 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


nt 
[he interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 


i 
f fields WP 


of International Affairs provides the student with a wide choice of y 
three broad areas of study: general, supplemental or special, nd regie. 
Graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, economics, SA 
raphy and regional science, history, political science, psychology and socio" 
relate to these fields, which are listed below P 
General Fields of Study International politics, comparative gover 

t 


and politics, modern political theory (including socialist and communist | 


and international economics 


, yan? 
Supplementary or Special Fields International law; international Org% 


" 
; i „rnat“ 

ton and administration; international economic development; interna 
f Communism y 


communications; international and comparative aspects o J 
and p 


diplomatic history; U.S. foreign policy; and science, technology 
policy 

Regional Fields Modern history, or government and politics, : 
I astern É 


po" 
7 
ur? 


or ec? 


history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe 


the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South and Soul 
Asia and China. Within each geographical area there are normally three 
of study available fie 
Each degree candidate must select at least one “general” field rhe F 
should also represent at least two disciplines, Beyond these limits, the oa 
is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they compi 
coherent program. Candidates will be examined on their selected fields 9 
in the Master's Comprehensive Examination (see page 185) dÍ 
Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the listë ad 
and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours 0! er ) 


l 
s 
coursework in at least two departments, with no more than 15 hour 


one department 


SCHOOL OI 


Candidates electing a program without sis st c OS ( ds anc 
May take Bo n re thar l of t! eir 1 T. et i < " 
fous They must also include in their st two res seminars 
SIX semester hours) requirit g the preparation of substantial research papers 
: Courses should be chosen. in cons t ^ S vil wt 
"ei relevance to the selected fields It should b derste that 


COurse 
TSeWork c. nstitutes only partial pre 


iVe N z . "uem 
we ‘amination. Each student is also expecte pursuc g 
lo 1 f 
nal reading in each of tl S d fields corc ce V ( € 
le i t t ‘f 

faculty member responsible for instr t | i I eid 


TIN AME RICAN STUDIES 


l 


e pr " fA T 
on Program leading to the degree f Mas VIS € ( i 
Mer . - re o 
“rican Studies is designed to pri tł t i C € 
. SrOund in thre e or four of the f Wi fields: anthropology, economics 
SCOor. " : ‘ F 
staphy and regional science, H panic I l S f ry and Į iCal 
cience 
All de : ; : , — 
nc] degree candidates must complete 12 semeste S ( e 
tho Ng the interdisc iplinary seminar (287 € selected fre 
T listed above ind six semester hours in ea ) vO elds selected 
n and six semest P “i 
tme. ose listed above A sti dent who elect ott W C CSIS St take SIX 
E Sster hour in a third minor field se 1 fre t bove ( 
fields Of urban and regional planı I economic developme or popula 
On er an and regional pla g Jur 
n Studies Che student must C plete aditior SIA SCITICSIC B 
any ; x 
Rd OF the major or minor fields selected. The eH (see pages 
4. 9 
T 53 Must þe itisfied |} lemonst on € DI cienc Sp g 7 
Beca ed bv d ( 
Th 1^. in English if the student's na e is Sy i à iguese 
: j  aster's Comprehensive Exar see g5 " cover a he 
“der , CLIC I ‘ 
it’s Selected fields 
PUR 
LIC Ap; AIRS 
rl 
le 
A Prop a 4 
Mlaire SI m leadin to the d Maste A rts C 
+. AO he stud } sorc ti 
'olit; : ET the st dent ) spe € ! C S 
n t wit lviser t 
“Mph; ^* Student may select courses ) ow 1 viser to 
"Msl2e ejt V. D led 
(1) g either politic c Ce. c nomics o A meric Vg ide 
24 nore than 15 hore 4 urter aré eleciel ; der the 
OQ urs irses are electe ; 
en plus a thesi progra ar. £21 nis meu dh > e elected in one 
n ude und the 26.4 ( a. wee s: 
de ( 
Nom nomi ( nii finance theorv d policy labor eco 
iblic ( T i I 
» Ind i agent 
gionaj , UStria] organization, nat resources and environ economics 
í > E i 
nd , i ‘ h 
‘Ory. I V urba; economics. eci nic C } ( CN ica us 
) T . iome 
Polit "uà nomi history recent U.S. history): political science (don estic 
and o +> ey s titutior 
1 x Ve "n j " n I ( onal law 
ad Polit ©vern lent, congress and the preside b >. C S 
"lenca State ind urban politics, pol 
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RUSSIAN STUDIES 


i S 
The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Rus) 
1 ` 17 Sc 4 
Studies requires the following courses: Econ 133; Hist 237, 245; PS 


229, 269; Slav 161-62 or 165 and 166: and Thesis Research (299-300) 


j ; im 

thesis, which is required of all students in this field, should be inte rdisciplild 
| cip ug 

students may, with the appi 


n approach. With the exception of the thesis i 
f gral 


of the adviser, substitute alternate courses for those in the requ red pro 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of scr 


` A Ü 
Technology and Public Policy is flexible and is carefully planned and * 
quie 
requi i 


ducted in consultation with an adviser. All degree candidates are 

take 12 semester hours in the core field of science, technology and public p 
which includes coursework both in science policy and in policy analyse 
second field must be chosen from one currently offered in the interna 
affairs or public affairs programs of the School. Students who elect to ui 
ot to write at 


thesis must select one additional field, and those who elect is 
als 
«i 


must select two additional fields. The third (and fourth) fields may " 
" Y ~- 0m 
chosen from those currently offered in international affairs or public * 


oft 
or may be interdisciplinary, developed in consultation with the advise 
drawing upon the total resources of the University in order to focus 


14 „d b 
particular policy issue or area. Such a special field must be approved 


student's adviser and the Dean 


Sn Y 
Special Prog 


COMBINED MASTER OF ARTS AND 
JURIS DOCTOR DEGREE PROGRAM 

tes with ur 
ymbined deg 


admis? 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLK AND INTERNATIONAI FFAIRS 

tional Law Center in offering a program leading to th 
Master of Arts and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for L 
both the School of Public and International Affairs and the Nations 


Center. Applications should be made separately, but at the same time p 
the School and the Center should be notified that the student is inte | 
the combined program. The student will be admitted to the School e 
and International Affairs for the academic year following the first yet! y 
at the National Law Center, since the National Law Center stipulata | 
the first year of coursework for the Juris Doctor degree must be take 
unit FUE 
The Master of Arts degree program n »rmalls onsists of the 30409 
hour program which includes a thesis. The student selects a major oft d 
the School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master Ol ud 


as well as fulfilling the requirements for th« Juris Doctor degree 
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Mestar 
‘ter hours of credit for coursework completed as part of the Juris Doctor 


"m and related to the student's master's degree program may be ap- | 
Work E Or tri nsfer toward the Master of Arts degree. (Some of the course | 
t quired for the Master of Arts degree program may be applicable toward | 
. m Doctor degree requirements.) Students will be registered in both the | 
iuo! Public and International Affairs and the National Law Center and | 
b en en this concurrent registration unti all degree requirements have | 
Pleteg egg All work for this combined degree program must be com | 

five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the Dean | 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


Th 
mag NOTIN TE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES provides a a of specialized 
Afairs EM and research within the School of Public and International 
and thus Ourses of the Institute are drawn from a var ety of academic areas 
ion p provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet 
an — Europe and East Asia, and of the Communist movement within 
magi, countries of these areas. Facultv members cond ict Senats 
Stage my courses in the disciplines of econom Cs, geogr history, lan 
S iterature, law, political science and psychology 


MM ————— MM 


Stude 
Int “nts who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 


, Nation; . : : À 
th Onal Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for 


kieno ree » Master of Arts in the field of economics, history, or political 

Sing Soviet ef Graduate School of Arts and Sciences " th specialization in | 
gram tudies, may take one-half of their coursework from the Institute’s WM 
St Mh 


udent 
el 8 Working toward the degree of Doctor of Pt ilosophy in International 


W ^ special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet area are expected to com- 
0 " 
Do Tk in the 


itical «. Institute with work in the fields of economics, history and ! ll 
heir i "Clence Doctoral candidates in the field of Political Science w take 1 i 
Minor fea work in the form of appropriate subfields of the major and 
: Doctoral candidates in the field of History ar xpected to take at 
four fields of the degree in the history of the countries of their 
ation All work 


leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under 
| super 


ision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and Con 


[t] h x i 
mmittees designated by that School which direct the work of each 


———— — 


Stude i A 
: p upon admission to degree candidacy A faculty member of the 
I TN i 245 e i 
serve as adviser to the candidate. The candidate's comn ittee will be 
m memh i i i 
* Members of the selected disciplinary department A candidate for | 
e ! . : 
X * should assume that the committee will require the substitution of a 
May. *Xami , x x 
Nage no "Nation in Chinese or Russian for one of the two Western lan- 
Fmally required for the degree l 
te 
Stare 
arch l 
ese 
arch " 
Car Work : ; 
ls, Progr h integrated with the teaching program. Members of the re 
0 8am he "ái i . 
ele " belong to different disc iplines and include not only fac but 


8ra ` ‘ > > E 
Sraduate students Research monographs are being published by 
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A special brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institult 
available upon request 
Interuniversity Research Colloquia 
Scholars fr« George Washington | sit \merican 1 versity, Geo's 
town University, Howard Universit the School of dvanced Internati 


Studies of Johns Hopkins University and the University of Maryland con^ 


T j I 
two interuniversity research. colloquia. The Colloq m on East Asia is U 
1 i Ld 
the chairmanship of Professor Franz Michael: the Collog im on Russis 
s s N 


Eastern Europe is under the chairmanship of Professor Andrew Gyorgy 


search in progress by members of the colloquia and plans for future rea 


i A 3 i mil 
ire discussed at weekly meetings idvanced graduate students can be ad! 
! " 
on approval of the chairman concerned. They receive three semester howi 
t t j ' „pari 
academic credit for each semester of participation, which includes prep? 


of written work of their own 


«ph 
WAR COLLEGE PROG) 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS offers an off-campus 
gram at the National War College leading to the degree of Master of 99 
in International Affairs Admission is limited to selected members 
faculty and student bodies of the War College " 
The program of study is complementary to that portion of the War Cole 


"i I 1 n p^ 
curriculum pertaining especially to international relations and foreig/ 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr 


issistant Dean B.K. Netland 


DEA wA 
FAN'S COUNCIL 


J 


' Boswell, \.H. Desmond, H. Kenyon, R.W. Kenny 


NrRop, CTION 


n 
tup Slon OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS Was established in 1930 to make the 
of his Ee offerings of the University more generally available to members 
Cates orn oPolitan community and to others who are not at the t me candi- 
Who Wish degrees in this 1 niversity. In this Division are registered students 
dents a undertake university courses for credit or as auditors University 
Irae tten employed in government or industry , may be taking courses to 
I the art eir vocational fitness or to inform themselves on new developments 
Ihlero ct ^ and sciences. They may be faking courses as a matter of personal 
depres . I Cultural enrichment. Such students may be candidates for higher 
Prop... '! Other Institutions, sent here for special work as part of a graduate 
Umme. l'hey may be undergraduates, matricu ited in other colle es, taking 
lemic M ons “ourses only or courses for transfer during the regular aca- 
tom m With the approval of their own institution They 1 ay be students 
"ODtiate € outside the Washington metropolitan area enrolling in an ap- 
ang ashington Semester program. To serve members of such groups 
functio S not enrolled in degree-granting Oranehes of the University is the 


l 
The Of the Division of University Students 


dens Privilege Of attending George Washington University as a nondegree 
10 deo “ granted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because 
Deful a 3t George W ishington University is involved there can be no mean 
Advice f “'SOLY system in the Division. However, students ire invited to seek 
he i. on academic departments. Un versity students are urged to apply to 
Uch actin °F Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 
All ^ IS appropriate 
“Nite t “xcept those restricted to medical and law students and those 
Th, V Specific de ree candidates are open to students in the Division of 
fic, Ce Py 


emic Affai the De nd the A tant De f the Di 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
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University Students. Students wishing to take Engineerit nd Applied Scie 
courses should consult the Scho Ei eerine and A 1 Science Ct 
— 

Registration in a given cours l 1 stud s in this Division WI 
space is needed for degree candidat Students in this Division are not eligi 
to register for in endent study or thesis or dissertation research 

in applicant \ la ssion to any degree-granting brai 
of the Uni Vill n« for admission to the Division ol Ur 

ersity Students for the semester for which the app nt was d „d, exe 


upon written recommendation of the d 


the applicant 
in subseque nt semesters 
Nondegree students who have not completed a bachelor’s degree 


enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Government and 


Administration 


" 
An applicant who has been suspended ational institution 


yf UP 


from any edu 


) to the Division € 


poor scholarship will not be considered for admission 


: nsi 
versity Students for one calendar year after the effective date of the suspe™ 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


i n’ 
Good character and an academic background appropriate for the progra 


ted are required í 


A person not working for a degree at this University will be considere" 5 


studies contempli 


admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for Whi” 


a u 0 
applicant has adequate preparation, as determined by the departments c 


cerned 
Although the deadline for applications for admission to the Division ol 
ration (see p 


versity Students is the Friday before the first dav of regist l 
5, 6), applicants are urged to apply earlier because no special exceptions E 
made to permit registration for credit after the last dav for adding classe 
page 193) even though the requiring of credentials, records and tes! e 
may delay the action on an application for admission. Insofar as um 
full processing permits ipplications submitted after the deadline mày Ww 
sidered. Subject to the permission of the partment concerned, the deat? 
for late registration, adding, dropping and withdrawal do not apply to audi! 
Scholastic records are required of 
l in applicant who has graduated from high school within the pre 
two calendar years. Such an applicant must pass designated aptitude » 
meet the following requirements, which are the same as those for adm i 
to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Governme™ 
Business Administration 
a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited sect á 
school, showing at least fifteen units* which must include fou! ye 
Ti s 


English; at least two years of one foreign ang re: two yei 
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Preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies. one of 
Which must be American history: and t 


| nd two years of college preparatory 
| » mathematics 

Che principal's stater 

x s Work 

J 


ient that the applicant is prepared to indertake col 


College Entrance Ex imination Board 
l'est and the English Composition 

An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic oi discipli- 
“ction at any college or university within the previoi 


scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Achievement Test 


ey s calendar vear 
High school as who are applying for the Secondary School Honors 

"rogram (see page 195) 

» An applicant wh 

x "PPlicant may b 


0 Unse 


o has not completed high school or the equivalent, Such 


e required to take assigned aptitude tests at the 1 niversity 
ling Center 


Seholacs; 
olastic records may be required of 


A í 
‘N applicant who has attended any 


o. college or university during the pre- 
a Calendar vea, 
and a former Student of this University who was on probation or suspended 
E then, has attended another college or university 
lion. Wi applicant who has ever been sub ect to academ " OI disciplinary ac 
est "vem Scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted for one 
ed 9r summer term only. pending receipt of records and unde provisions 
by the Office of Admission 
REGULATIONS 
ep , 
ated ons PCI rning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND E INANCES are 
TOsp Pages 21—34 other Universitv regulations on pages 45—52 
Kima. and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with 
Page 47) lons concerning Attendance" (see page 45) and Withdrawal” (see 


ol T , i : 
Student lowing spe ifically applies to all students in the Divis on of University 
Ist d 
a 1 j 
TT l y to add a class for credit end of first week of classes 
d; . s 
the hint] Y to drop a class for credit or withdraw from the 1 niversity—end of 
l eel 
3 6) Week of classes (See ( alendar tor be 'inning d te of cl sses, pages 
quiy 
ale 
“nt amounts of time apply to the summer sessions 
demi 


€ academic work ident em 
St re "31 
"dent (I than 20 hours a week and not more than 17 hours for a full a ime 
Went | í ad ASR. for Courses graded / Incomp ete,” will be included 
cadem 
ean IC Work load.) 


load is not more than 10 hours for a st 


Exceptions to those limits must be 
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Scholarship Requirements 
ts of this Divis? 


A student who fails to mainta I f q nent | 

mav be dismissed from the University k 
Normally, any course ay ł epeated fo lit All grades rex eived 1n 

Division of University Students remain on the rec d. and scholarship requi" 

ments are based on the total record. A course t ken for audit may not be f 

peated for credit (see page 48) 

GRADES 


A. Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Pass 


W Authorized Withdrawa | 
graduate work, grades are indicated as | E cellenh | 
I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdraw 


permits students to take course) 


Undergraduat« 
Fail; Z, Incomplete 
Graduate For 
Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, I 


The “credit/no credit" option, which 


ther "Credit" or “No Credit," is not ava 
S 


which they receive the 'rade of 


to students registered n the Division of Un ersit\ 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


W (Autl orized 


'rades of J (Incomplet 


drawal) may be assigned are described on page 4¢ 


Conditions under which the g 


on thé? 


Removing an Incomplet Although the grade of / may remain F 
: y 
dent s record indefi itely, the structor should nally set a period (m 
: N A 26 
mum of one vear) within which the uncompleted work (usually the final 9 
— 

nation or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of I cannot be rë 


yr by taking its equivalent elsewhef* 4 
E 


ndar year <4 

wo 
which © 
h 


by reregistering for the course here, < 
made up after the lapse o 
: Dean's Council. An “Incomplete 
on 


Incomplete" cannot be 


by written permission of the 
the stu 


removed within one calendar year remains as a rrade <í I 


record. 


PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 


4 
f 
4 student not holding a previous degree is subject to the probation and p 
Sciences (sec page 
yt 
lative quali! Y 
high a" 


nd: 
e) 3 


sion regulations of Columbian College of Arts and 


A student holding a previous degree must maintain à cumu 


index of 3.00 or the equivalent (a B average) in second-group or 
courses and a cumulative index of 2.00 or the equivalent (a C averag 
gher level € 
nu^ t 


tion. If the cU 
» ^5 or below, the ~ 
n 


( 


group courses If the cumulative index in second-group or hi 


1 proba 


falls below 3.00, the student will be placed on 


index in second-group or higher level courses falls to 
) 
course 


will be suspended. The scholarship regulations for first 'roup j 
the same as those of Columbian ( lege of Arts and Sciences (see pg 
A suspended student will not be permitted to register for any cour 

1 as 1 nd suspe 


lit or f idit, in the D n dur y the pe a ol 
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Changes in Program of Studies 


Changes 
e ange or 
Of , 

f auditor 


within the Division of University Students \ student may not 


drop courses (see Withdrawal," page 47) or change status to that 


except with the approval of the Dean 
hange from one 
* aPproval of the 

l'ansfe, 


sity € 
Y Students may be made only with the 


m. PPlication for be considered only after 

the ) 
"Ompletion of at least one semester in the Division of Uni 
“Pon request from 
Mission 


section to another of the same course may be made with 


Dean and the department concerned. 
within the University Transfer to or from the Division of Univer- 
approval of the deans concerned 


transfer to degree candidacy wil 


versity Students 
the college or school to which the student is seeking 


i * student wishing to 
ONS of 


“bility ' 


transfer to degree candidacy must meet the condi 
the college or school to which the student is applying. It is the respon- 
4 the student to consult the relevant degree granting 


college or school 
Ng all conditions to be met 


Once : 2 E 
Tni and the amount of work transferrable. 


Secondary School Honors Program 


VI = 
Who standing secondary school student in the Washington n 
Vishe 
- hes ch an academic background and [ 


- IS encouraged to seek 
Te ys Secondar 
“Bular Colleg 
ht's > 


'etropolitan are 
"articipate in stimulating 
admission to George Washington Uni- 
y School Honors Program. The Honors Student is enrolled 
€ courses of the student's own choosing appropriate to the stu- 
of study, background and aptitude as determined through con- 
With high and advisers at the | niversity 


,"arned in the Program is applicable toward a degre 
Cre Diversity 


the CIsew here 
dent mio 


SC hool counselors 


e at George Wash- 
should the student later matriculate here 
depends upon the policies 
tissi ht later apply 

dent 9n to the He 
Live * Semester 


Ihe transfer of 
of the individual schools to which 


nors Program is highly competitive. Normally, only 15 


will be admitted to this Program, and each student will re 


totaling 50 per cent of tuition (excluding laboratory 


[ees). Admission is for one semester only, but students 


Iven preference f Ww continuation and ma be 
d Semester, Criteria for admission 


ate, available t« 


readmitted 
are based on : transcript of the 


st scores, evidence of emotional and intel- 
results of the interview with the Director 

forms and further information ma be obtained from B. K 
sity e, "ITector of the Secondarv School Honors Progran 
Pblic. tudents, Geo 

tion ae l 
£ Summe, b 


Division of Uni- 
rge Washington University, Wa hington, D.C 20052. No 


"* considered after the Friday before the final day of 


regis 
semester 


concerned. For application for the summer 


i 
"CS0ns Schedules 


session see 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Director C.C Mondale 


THE UNIVERSITY is committed to the continuous development of new currie 


its facultv and students. The Division of Experimental 


ovt 
ri r experimentation and de | 
. A 


options for 
has as its function the support of such curricular 


opment, This University-wide curricular development program has three 1 
jectives: (1) a more direct relationship between campus and off-campU? 
sources and interests; (2) cooperation among the c divisions 07 
University in the development and sponsorship of new courses and progr?! 
and (3) experimentation with new wavs of teaching and learning E 

Under the auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, stude 
faculty, and administrators throughout the University are involved ™ , 
planning, teaching and evaluating of experimental courses and programs. M 
such curricular experiments are sponsored by other academic units ol the * 
versity. There are presently two academic programs directly sponsored W 

ea 


Division, the Program in Experimental Humanities and the Service-l 


Program ! 
; e! 
The Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which provid , 


These courses are taught by interdisciplinary and inte 


IL 

à à c 

The Service-Learning Program integrates supervised work-study with ‘uf 
rout 


room seminars. Students in the Program are assigned to community P " 
eco 

Assignments are arranP" j 

and the 


portunities for students to combine sustained field-study with classroom : 
el 
rdivisional faculty ! " 


research organizations Or governmental agencies 


means of a formal agreement among the student, the Program 


campus agency Ade 
The Division of Experimental Programs is charged with mobilizing ac 
resources throughout the University that can appropriately address ne 
Washington communities, particularly the communities of poverty Amon. 
activities of the Division is a technical assistance program in the Co Jd 


Heights-Anacostia area, cosponsored by the Anacostia Communit) 
ment Consortium, The Division, in conjunction with the Spanish inf 
Development Center, places bilingual students in the Spanish-speaking aft 
city. It also offers stipends to selected students for work in community 

yn! 
fif 


cies 

The Division of Experimental Programs is funded through a 
" nera 
National Endowment for the Humanities, as well as from the generi 


of the University 


grant fft 
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ASSOCIATES 


Marshall Davies, Coordinator of Curriculum Research 
‘Oderick French, Coordinator, Humanities Development Program 


Jegory Williams, {ssistant Director, Division of E xperimental Programs 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Harold Frederick Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academi { ffairs 
Chairman 


“arcella Brenner, Professor of Education 


ra Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 

a James I ange, Associate Professor of Psychology; {ssistant Vice President 

R x Administration and Research 

mh Clarke Nash, Professor of Law nm 
as Eugene Piemme, Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 

Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 

“nry Solomon. Prof 


essor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 


te ES 
ee e Qm = 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean W.F.E. Long 
Assistant Dean S.R. Paratore 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1976 Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, P] 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Busifi^| 
Administration, the School of Public and International Affairs, the Schoor i 
Engineering and Applied Science, the Division of University Students an “al 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences offer courses in one three-week " 
two five-week sessions. The National Law Center offers courses in two six" 

l 


" ps ” 
sessions and one 13-week session; the School of Education offers course 
In w 
> serv ] 


six- and nine-week sessions and three three-week workshop sessions 

tion, a carefully planned group of special programs will be offered tc 

variety ol student needs i 
For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Sum" 


Sessions Schedules 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 


POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Vice President L.H. Mayo 


THE ` 
th VICE PRESIDENT for Policy Studies and Special 
" President o 


Cip; a 
Pability for analyzing national policy issues, with involvement by the Con- 


Sorti 
> um universities foundations, federal 
lions having 


Projects is responsible to 
f the University for developing a multidisciplinary University 


encies, industry and other organi- 
interaction. with the governmental process 


n Orking closely with the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Vice 

CSide 

res dent for Policy Studies and Special Projects assists in developing faculty 
ea z s 

a arch capability for policy studies, recommends the introduction of new 
Irrieula 


k in the policy analysis area—in particular at the 
anced professi 


ag 
dvisement 


postgraduate and 
onal levels—and provides a continuing appraisal of the public 
function of the University. The Office of the Vice President for 


Micy S r 

"e Studies and Special Projects serves the University as the locus for dis- 
lon ; i 

Tese à and as an advisory resource on interdepartmental and interdisciplinary 
arch ! : 


curricula pertaining 
environmental problems, in which a numt 
articipate 


'r of departments 


* IS responsible for coordinating activities of the Program of Policy 
gr; Science and Technology with other policy-oriented projects and pro- 
thin the 1 niversity 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Primary 


&chno} Objective of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and 
Slop : 
"esearch BY Is to encourage the continuing development of a University policy 
Arch 
As an j "apability directed toward the complex issues confronting society. 
hteo . 3 
Yrga li legra] Part of the University. the Program undertakes to serve as an 
Ing ele 3 
Sues clement and to provide a neutral forum for the discussion of policy 
: Curre 
“n advis "rent. and prospective—by representing community groups, and as 
" r Or . s 
Vectore Y ànd research resource for policy makers in both public and private 
Act 
i Vitie 
Merdig "^ 9! the Pro ct à number of ways in which a wide range of 
Lip : 
P'inary talent in | bri ht to ! pon the analvsis of policy 
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1 1 i pn 

problems, particularly those involving the impact of advancing technology “í 
the processes, values and institutions of society 

t ^ a AY 

By means of the Progran f Poli Studies in Science and T chnolo£ 

Georges Washington University oving toward an institutional approach K 


i ^ 1 D 
ed with the highly fragmented 47 


the dc analvsis function s ontra E À 
largely uncoordinated pattern of “institutes centers" and "study group 
which exists at most niversities [he Program of Policy Studies concept ! 
novel in its attempt to provide an organization that strengthens the 1 Universi} 
ibility to address itself to broad issues of public policy. This approach em" i 
ages a continuing interaction among the professional staffs of the Progr am © 


[- I 
an 
Policy Studies in Science and Technology, other policy research groups 8 
other faculty members of the schools and departments of the University 


The following are the primary study areas of the Program 


I The structure and functions of institutions designed to stimulate, E | 
regulate and appraise the application of science and technology to the £ achiev 
ment of basic community goals, and to society's needs, national and interni 
tional ] 

2. The application p modern research and development management co 
cepts and skills to the planning, programming and managing of governmetil] 
programs and urban social problem areas 

The Program has also undertaken to bring into focus the courses and sem 
nars offered by the University which are directly related to the interface l 
of science, society and public policy. An announcement is pub blished €' 
fall | 

The Program supports or conducts a number of activities, including studie 
monographs, special reports and professional seminars with governments © 
dustry, policy research and university representatives, An Annual Report 
current activities is published in the fall 

Funding sources for the Program of Policy Studies in Science and P l 
nology have included, in addition to the University, a basic institut tional £ "i 


the | nvir? | 


from NASA and grants and contracts from other sources such as dl 
office h 


mental Protection Agency, the Department of Transportation, the 
Education and the Public Health Service (Department of Health Educa (b Jl 
and Welfare), the Department of State, the Department of Housing and ML 
Developme nt, the Russell Sage Foundatior the Nati il Sc nce | oundi , 


m" 

the Ford Foundation, the Cogar Foundation and the Olin Charitable T™ 
. q 
Professional Staff ) 
Director Louis Mayo, Vice President r Policy Studies and Special Pro 3i 


Pri 


Guy 
bL Black, Professor oí Busii 


es Brown, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Lav 
John Delli Priscoli, 

à Ellingson. Research Assistant (Law) 
ichard Ericson, 
“ard ] 
Harold Fe 


tess Economics 
ame 


Research Scientist 


Senior Staff Scientist; Pr 


fessor of Manageme nt 
Smithsonian Institution 


\ 
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rojessor of Engineering and {pplied Science 
, Resear h 1 ssociate (Law) 


E^ lackenbracht, Research Associate (Law) 
ên 
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"nj Hitchcock, Research Assistant, (Inte rnational Relations) 
toro olman, Professor of Economics 
Tho ge E. Humphries, Consultant (Business {dministration) 
Uni," paras, Research Associate (History) = 
f Tuse-Vaucienne, Research Assistant and Director, U.S./l SSR. 
C “lence and Technology I rchange Project 
‘tes | 


am amb, Consultant (Political Science) 
ame - 
Joh Lester, Research 


{ssistant (Political Si ience) 
*gsdon. 


Research Scientist; Director 
and Public Policy; 


Graduate Program in 
ec 


oli Associate Professor 
| De 

leri, Ca Science 

Milto Margolin, 


of Public Affairs 


Science, 
and 


licy. Group 


1 ffairs 


YSIS 


tor Senior Staff Scientist; Director Educational Policy Group 
ation ys” Consultant (Normative Syst. ms Research) 
Henn, Nisch, Research Sci ntist; Deputy Director. Educational Pol 

Public E Dx Puty Director, Graduate Program in Science Technology and 
Micha P olicy Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 
NOM prillips Research Associate (Law) 
lllian, Re Ollack, Senior Staff Scientist (Political Science) 
‘Ozer Sine SO Senior Staff A ssistant (Government Management) 
“coin, Sella. {ssociate Profe ssor of Operations Re search 

Uni, I "Sser, Senior For, ign Energy Scholar; Director. I ners {nal) 
“Org pa versity 0] Strathclyde, Scotland 

CN ui Sloup, Research Associate (Law) 


r., Professor of Economics 


'Ofe uranyi.l nger, Jr, Senior Staf Scientist (Economics Rese 
tol | 9r of Economics 
In 3 r , 
and y ski, Research í ssistant (Graduate Program in Sci nce, Technolog 
ulli yoli Policy) 
lip v; 
CT 
"est Ww Ton, Rese arch Assistant (Law) 
N Cls ; 
"eric n “Mor Staff Scientist ( Transportation Programs S e st) 
ood, Resear, h Scientist (Mana ement) 
iso, 
9mmjitt 
“IP 
lan I 
~ hairn ‘oyd I lliott Pr ident of the Ui erst 
lé 
ne H N Bernard Schriever Chairman of the Boar Schr r & McKe¢ 
Old “shin ton, D ¢ 
I Bright > 
lur Bur » Pro 


ing, P aag and Vice President for Acad. mic Affair 
, Econo 


Wor Emeritus o 


— 
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Joseph Fisher, U.S. House of Representatives (Va.-10th Dist.) 

Lawrence Levy, President, Interprise, Inc., Framingham, Mass E 

Dwight Waldo, Albert Schweitzer Professor in the Humanities, Syracust 
versity 

Reuben Wood, Professor of Chemistry 


HEALTH STAFF SEMINAR (HSS) 


Judith Miller, Director 


. . ` ml 

The Health Staff Seminar is designed to assist professional staff " 
over 

employed by the executive and legislative branches of the federal gover ug 

in the health field to obtain a more realistic understanding of actual {0 


'ashing" 

practices and problems, and to improve communications between Wash p^ 
R , o tO 

based professional staff members and experts in the field. Exposure ! ge? 
3 >l 

lems and issues facing the entire country is gained primarily through Sed 


i vall 
evening discussions or workshops and, where appropriate, site visits t0 ™ y 


-des 
localities. Although attendance is primarily limited to Congressional 4! "i 


top-level health staff from the many government agencies involved 1n gs! 
GWU students and faculty can be accommodated on a space available 


CENTER FOR ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE 


Professional Staff 


Director Milton Carrow, Visiting Professor of Law 


Board of Directors 


Chairman Ben Fisher, Attorney, Washington, D. € 
Vice Chairman Louis Hector, Attorney, Miami, Fla 


Secretary-Budget Officer Franklin Schultz, Attornev, Washington D c 

Frederick Davis, Professor of Law, University of Missouri olan juil N 

Henry Friendly, Justice, United States Court of Appeals, Second C™ 
York, N. Y jue 


- à fort 
Victor Rosenblum. Director Program in Law and Social Sciences Nt 


University 


Bernard Schwartz, Webb Professor of Law. New York University 
Ashley Sellers, Attorney, W ashineton D. ¢ d g | 
Robert Anthony, Chairman, Administrative Conference of the © n E 
(ex officio member) " ofl f; 
Louis Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects L 
member) , pt c 
Jerre Williams. Chairman Section of Administrative Law i merica" : 
sociation (ex officio member) E. 
meri? g 


Ihe Center for Administrative Justice was established by the 


Association and became affiliated with George Washington 


d 


72 


tember, 1973 
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Its general purpose is the advancement of admir istrative just 
an 


e 
7: 
r 


society 
1 ; 1; 
Is specific goals are as follows 


lo 
9 provide educational 


and training opportunities in the | 
im 
volved in 


ic raw and related areas 


the processes of administrative justice 


t ` ! i $ -— 
9 engage in basic research in such areas and to undertake particular re 


Jects for governmental and nongo 


vernment: ECDhCICS 
to f t I | | 
Provide a resource for the initiation, exploration and development of new 


"heo ; 
, Pls, methods and mechanisms for the improvement 


of the processes of | 
ministrative justice f 
thos, ster the development of ethical standards in the public interest among | 
* engaged in the processes of administrative justice: | 
» establish and Maintain à comprehensive library of materials pertaining to 
* law and law-related areas of administrative justice; 
M Publish and disseminate the Center's own and other basic and current 
“terials In such areas; and 
pr -Onduct conferences, seminars, workshops, c institutes and other i 
qp Prate means for implementing all of the abc | 
E à *nter has conducted training courses for state welfare hearing officers I 
Min rational Safety and Health Review Commission pepe 
NA ng seminars on economics ox reguiatory AES Practice and on gal 
Uch <4 techniques. It has also completed several significant research Projects, 
"dsec E on the efficacy of administrative adjudicat on in traffic violation 
dp... à Study for the ( ommonwealth of Pennsylvania which resulted in | 
Dry posal for the establishment of I 


Proca a centralized office for state agency hearing 
;"edinps 


LI 
lor t ) 
the i 
TA ? Immediate future the ( enter is repeating its training program offer- 
$ anc " ~ tigin 
UA adding new ones, such as a course on trial techniques in administrat 


u auve 
Its research efforts will focus on 


1 the complex problems of mass 
Justice, seeking to develop fair and effective mechanisms for 
ge numbers of cases involving governmental delivery of benefits 


S to individuals 


for the ( enter's activities was initie by the American 
nt It now earns a substantial Is financial needs 
Programs and projects and the bal; tional costs is 


by contril 


'ulions from private foundations and corporations 


FOR EDUCATION AL LEADERSHIP 


al Stafl Seminar George Lane 


muel Halperin | 
Í 


fequi e o lhe Associates Program James Browne 

tete p ducer, “Options in Education” John Merrow 

"lef } “reer Education Policy Pr ject George Kap an 

ud, opinistrati, Officer Dietra Rogers 

The pece June Fy ink 

» Potent; y tor Educational Leadership (IEL) seeks to strengthen present 
pK idersh 


"ducation at th DO 
educati at ine pi 
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- T 1 T 1 sng a 
and federal government, Established in 19 IEL is policy planning © 
; ; i jing 
coordinating agency for a er of lated educational programs inclue 
. Asso 


Educational Staff Seminar, The f 

" 
1g Authority and “Opu 
Y gre 


Education Policy Fellowship Program 
ciates Program, Postsecondary Educatior 
sorted 


Education" over National Public Radio. IEL is suppi by a mají 


i ro der? 
from The Ford Foundation and by various grants from foundations and fee 


itl 


agencies 
«tiv 
ried out under programs and act! 


The objectives of the Institute are car! 
of the following types; 


1. Education Policy Fellowship Program ( EPFP 
designed to help [ provide 


Ip 
formerly Was shingtof ^ 
[ut 


ternships in Education, is a national program 
leaders the skills in policy-making they must have to 
lightened leadership in American education. Funds for the program 
vided by IEL and by the Rockefeller Foundation d 

Since 1965, the program has placed over 250 mid-career persons in o 


xert effective and © 
are p 


internships in public and private agencies involved in educational policy mà i 
Carefully recruited sponsors, who are themselves key actors in public P: 


^ the 
job mentors by demonstrating, through N 


issues, agree to serve as on-the " 
daily tasks, how educational policy is shaped at the state or national levè " 
) I troll 

rs 


important ingredient of the program is the informa! weekly semina 


if 
> . i ea 
which Fellows interact with decision-makers, eminent j le x 


authorities anc 


. o 
specialists in education-related fields, National meetings of Fellows with © 


further to their understanding of educatk ynal P? 


special groups contribute c d 
: : : ile 
making, Fellows’ salaries are paid by the sponsoring organizations, wh T 
: . n 
costs of recruitment, placement and continuing professional developme 


Ay 


borne by EPFP 
Headquartered in Washington with sites in four states, the EPFP 1$ des v 

25-45 years of age who have completed theii ac | 

5 participants in 1975-76 have complet’ 


for mid-career persons 
training. Two-thirds of 
all have demonstrated substantial leadership skills ? p 
Although I PI Jn 


post 


t! 


the 4 
doctorate degree 
strong commitment to improving the educational system 
ticipants are widely considered to be prime candidates for excellent ofl 
ship positions, EPFP does not commit itself to obtaining ploym* 
them " 
2. Educational Staff Seminar (ESS) is a professional deve lopment ee 
designed for staff members employed by the executive and legislative re 
of the federal government in the education field. The goals of ESS af 


: future em 


"uu 
vide an open forum in which participants can improve their professio! 


bilities and personal fulfillment on the job by (a) being exposed to s 
and perspectives; (b) increasing their knowledge of particular subjes! d 
their understanding of how things actually operate in T field: and (€! r r 
with other professionals involved in the legislative and policy formulall? g 
esses in an informal learning environment which fosters improved prov 
relationships of 
ESS supplements the Washington work experience with a variet) pe 
service training seminars an i-the-field observatior It was establis 


1969 and is funded by IEL and by partial reimburseme 


Ta ie ` 1 
agencies served $ 
¢ 
who 


3. The Associates Program (TAP) is an evolving TEL acti 


has DCCI the provi mo emina nd « hor M 


yh ASIS 
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E policy-makers at state capitals. Begun in 1972 with three state educational 

Mars) TAP now sponsors 21 seminars, all conducted by Associates who, 
| ma Part-time basis, arrange five to ten programs annually 

X TAP efforts include: (a) maintaining a network of state-level gen- 

i> (Associates) whose ties to IEL in the nation's capital provide rare 
| among federal and state education policy setters: (b) maintaining 
ar linkages among agencies, coalitions and individual state leaders seeking 
| th Improve processes of state-level decision-making machinery and to narrow 
| 4. Communications gap which separates political and professional leaders. TAP 


"IDects that 


its network will remain flexible and innovative, while developing 
Ughtful. 


effective educational policies in the states 


: Other IEL Activities 

: ter 1 &rant from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare's Fund 

: velo: mprovement ol Postsecondary Education, IEL has established an Issue 

Moste ment service for consideration and transmission of key policy issues in 
Pee en education. The Postsecondary Education Convening Authority 
tions for Sponsors conferences, research efforts, task force groups and publica- 
State . "using on such issues as institutional licensing, consumer protection and 


Mancing During 1975-76 the program will add lifelong learning and 
€ Policy to its agenda 
beara and National Public Radio coproduce “Options in Education.” a program 
the pecki over NPR's 179 member stations Voice of America rebroadcasts 
1 -rograms, and IEL makes cassettes and transcripts available at 
“ost. Funds for “Options in Education" are provided by IEL, the 
ak r Institute of Education, the U.S. Office of Education. the Robert S. 
The 9undation and other grantors. 
tion, W Eve Education Policy Project (CEPP) addresses the issues of educa- 
the p ork and society. Funded by the U.S. Office of Education, CEPP uses 


SOurce. n zd a k 
droad, urces of other IEI programs—ESS, TAP, “Options”—to sponsor radio 
Public ^ *eminars and field trips which inform both policy-makers and the 

9 the 


ISsues and potential of the career education movement, 


us a 


LL Ec EE 


SPONSORED RESEARC! 
J, Lang 


Vice President for Administration and Research € 


h df 

IHE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs which 
I s 

established for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmosf if 

T sponso 1 


x : i pnts * | 
agency. Cooperation between these programs and the various departme! M 
part 


problems proposed by the individual projects or submitted by tl 
instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the programs and de 


will permit. 


BIOMETRIC LABORATORY 


Director Richard Bonato 


. ef] 
The Biometric Laboratory, established in the fall of 1960 and currently Sd 
ported by the National Institute of Mental Health grant program, 1$ eng" 
The I aboratory F jÉ 
j in ana 
f dru£ 


in a broad spectrum of psychotropic drug asssesment 
investigators throughout the United States in planning researc h anc 


data. The majority of these research projects concern the effects « 


behavior. 


CENTER FOR SOCIAL POLICY STUDIES 


Director Sar Levitan 


R of? 

ede 

The Center for Social Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation of p". 

j r 1$ ? 

supported manpower, antipoverty, and related programs. The Cente! l it | 
> wit 

‘ ym qx 


from the Ford Foundation and offers in conjuncti 
economics 


by a grant 
un 


Department of Economics graduate courses in labor 


policy 
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IbUc ATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC ) 
LEARING HOUSE ON HIGHER EDUC ATION 


Di 
rector Peter Muirhead 


fc 
ciate Director Jonathan Fife 


ie 3 

Wi Educ tional Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on 
p § 

:ducation, established in the fall of 1968, is supported by the National 

Stu . 
tute of Education. The Clearinghouse is responsible for the acquisition, 

ation, 


abstracting, inde xing and dissemination of research reports and other 
Xume 


nts dealing with prob lems 


Vig. art and review papers related to higher education and responds to indi- 


Ua 
l Inquiries concerned with higher education 


and issues in higher education. prepares state- 


E 
ALTH STAFF SE MINAR (HSS) 


Ve the ( 
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Nm, .. 

Ir TE FOR EDL CATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
by 
"dues. 
lg, Mion p Olicy Fellow ship Program 
LS “ational Staff Seminar 


SSO, 
Poss, Clates Program 


sec 
Or 
b idar Education ( onvening Authority 
eer 


"ducation P. 
Pti long in 1 
ati, 
long] C on 


olicy Project 
duc ation” over National Public Radio 


ference on Women in Education 
à 


the 
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INS 
TU 
AND ENL FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
"INEERIN(; 
dir 
"or Wy Marlow 
o 
I, 
eC 
lin. Ute fo 
a Qvi» for Management Science and Engineering provides a multidisci- 
tie a nment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial opportu 
ttn research t 


activities and public service under diversified sources of ex- 


l'hroug th its Program in Logistics a Institute performs re 

s 3 lo the "A 

lef 5 odolo ^ 
"e efr 


lopment of a science in logistics featuring principles 
on - resource allocation problems in civil affairs and national 


BREL 
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MID-EAST REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 


Director Raymond Cottrell 

he 
Che Mid-East Regional Resource Center is one of 13 similar centers serving " 
country under contract to the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, ! 
Office of Education, The region or area served includes Maryland, virgi? 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina and the District Ol 1 
lumbia. The George Washington University has entered into an informal p 
nership with the University of Kentucky and the University of North »-— 
to establish a coordinated Learning Resource System (LRS) for handicaP 


children 


NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 


Director Mary Holman 


Ihe Natural Resources Policy Center was established in September, 196 
sponsor faculty and student research in the area of natural resources pt 
vironmental quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote p 
graduate and graduate education; and to train employees of public e th 


: -easing «| 
agencies. The program of the Center focuses particularly on increas al f£ 
the polit p 
lal? 

i - ; re 

stitutions of natural resource agencies—so that these disc plines and soft! 
contemp" 


contribution of the social sciences—economics planning, and 


fields of knowledge may be brought to e fruitfully on yr 
og( 
problems relating to the management elopment of natural ron j 
i 3 atur? 
The Natural Resources Policy Center, whicl provides a focus on nat sart" 
source and environmental quality problems and issues, is an integral E » 
: : : TC 
the Department of Economics in both the desien of its research prob 
its Courses 
PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
: | pro 
See the Office of the Vice President for Policv Studies and Specta 
pages 199—202 
SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 
Director Ira Cisin 
Issociate Director H.J. Parry 
op! 


y 
Bee 
exper iments witl 


solution 


The Social Research Group conducts survevs and 


tion on basic research underlying an approach to the 


problems. 
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ON i 

m "HE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS (€ ATALOGUE, under the alphabetically 
y, Bed names of 
"ogram.- 


"Purses 
lo 


Withdraw any course announced 


HOup. 

OURS OF INSTRUCTION 
lasses 
Wtime 


Instructor S 


§ 

mmer clas : 1 extending the 3 ^B n sts es d 
arty 4SSCS anc extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, 4 
lime 


EX i 
PLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


student may complete the requirements and obtain a degree 


la rou courses.—Courses numbered from ] to 100 are planned for stu 
"Nd the le freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser 
ances E they may also be taken by juniors and seniors In certain n 
ticiencje o may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 
lor o $$ Or as prerequisites to advanced courses, but tl ey may not be taken 
Braduate credit 
lide 270UP courses Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
May n the junior and senior vears Except for accounting courses, they 


Je 
v taken for e 


"Strut o raduate credit only upon the appr f the Dean and the 
Provision E the time of registration, Such approval is granted onlv with the 
ate credit at students must complete additional work in order to receive gradu 
ate Credit \ccounting courses numbered 101-200 may not be taken for gradu 
hi 
Shoo pes COurses,—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 in the Graduate 
Dinist Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business Ad 
Planned 9n, and courses numbered 201 to 400 in the School of Education, are 
instr nti) for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of 
m lalifieg E f, to qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates 
"gi lerin "hors in the School of Government and Business Administration 


g ‘ : 
for these courses must have a 3.00 average, the prior approval of 


ar- 
the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental 
are listed the courses of instruction offered by the University. The 
as here listed are subject to change. The University reserves the right 


are scheduled in the morning, afternoon and evening. Evening and 
of Sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same stafi 


and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening and 


— € 


F 
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: ; e 
the department chairman who is responsible for the graduate course and th 


not c ympleted * 


prior approval of the Dean. Nondeg \ l 
bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduat ourses offered bv the School o! 
Government and Business Administration 

Fourth roup course ( rses I t d 30 T 100 in the Graduat 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students: but they are P% 
marily for doctor andidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the School w 
Government and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students : 
the School of Education fourth 'roup courses, numbered 401 to 500, 9f 
limited to graduate students with master's degrees from accredited institution 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


5 ns 
Ihe following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designati 


Acct Accounting HCA Health Care Administration 
AmCv American Civilization HCS Health Care Sciences 

Anat Anatomy Hist History 

Anes Anesthesiolog HonP Honors Progr 
Anth Anthropology College 
ApSc Applied Science HKLS Human Kinetics 


»m—Columbia® 


Art Art and Leisure Studies 
ArTh Art Therap Idis Interdisciplinary Courses 
Bioc Biochemistry Ital Italian 
BiSc Biological Sciences Japn Japanese 
BAd Business Administration Jour lournalism 
Cart Cartography Law Law 
CH&D Child Health and Development Mgt Management Science 
Chem Chemistry Math Mathematics 


Chin Chinese ME Mechanical Engineering 
CE Civil Engineering M&PA Medical and Public Affairs 
Clas Classics Med Medicine 


CIEn Clinical Engineering Micr Microbiology 

CSci Computer Science Mus Music 

Derm Dermatology NSur Neurological Surgery 
Econ Economic Neur Neurology 

Educ Education Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 
EPol Education Policy Ocea Oceanography 


EE Electrical Engineering OR Operations Research 
EAd Engineering Administration Opth } 
EFL English as a Foreign Language Orth 


umoiogvy 


opaedic Surgery 


EngS Engineering Science Otol Otolaryngology 
Engl = English Path Pathology 
Envr = Environmental Studies Phar Pharmacology 
Hum Experimental Humanities Phil Philosophy 
ForS Forensic Sciences Phys Physics 

Fren French Phyl Physiology 


Gnet Genet PSc Political Science 
Geog Geograph nd Regional Port Portuguese 


Science Pchi "sychiatry and Behavior? 
Geod Geodesv nce 
Geol Geology Psvc Psychology 
Geop Geophysics PAd Publ Administration 
Germ Germanic Lan e nd Rad Radiology 


Literatures Rel Religion 


ACCOUNTING 


| SHum Service-Learning I xperimental SpEd Special Education 
Humanities SPDR Speech and Drama 
SPS¢ Service-Learning Political Stat — Statistics 
Science Surg Surgery 
Slay Slavic Languages and TCom l'elecommunication Operations 
Literatures U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
Sociology Urol Urology 
Spanish WStu Women's Studies 
E HOURS OF CREDIT 
The Number of semester hours of credit given for the sat sfactory completion 
tour Course IS, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the 
Marked Thus, a year course giving 3 semester hours of credit each semester Is 
Natked (3-3), and a semester course giving 3 semester hours of credit is 
Work @ (3). A semester hour may be defined as one 50-minute period of class 
9r of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


| 
E 
a 
| 
| 


Ti 
ME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
Year” ; i all or spring) for which the course is scheduled The term “academic 
the aa Only with two-semester courses, and indicates that the first half of 
tester e > to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
t : Mf no parenthetical statement appears, the course is not scheduled 
during the fall or spring semesters of the 


0 e off 

£ 
Ofe E ered 
‘houle 85 for the summer sessions 


current academic year. 
are not designated in this cat; ilogue. Students 


Sm E auk the Summer Sessions Catalogue or Schedule f Classes for 


Pring T Offerings A Schedule of Classes is also published for each fall and 
2 se 


Oo 


Offer: which provides information concerning the time of course 
‘Tings : 
Ác : 
counting 
Prog m 
Or , 
Prog 5 ; EJ.B Lewis, A.J. Mastro (Chairman) 
or 
Associ tal Lecturer J. Hilmy 
ate p * 
Associa Professors F Kurtz, C. Paik, M.G. Gallagher 
Dp i 
istan, Pr rofessorial Lecturer F.W Segel 
1 > 
! tristan, EU ssor G. Bodnar 
tP , . 
Ofessorial Lecturer E.J Shuchart 
Ba 
Che lk 
Maste, ^ 9f Business {dministration in the field of Ac ounting.—See pages 142—49 
D ; t ! 
V'equisit, qp ss Administration with a field of conc ntration in Accounting.— 


achelor's degree, see pages 153-54 
in 1e general requirements, pages 154-5 ^ "common body of knowl 
be Usiness 


administration is required of all candidates; this knowledge may 


M 4 Part of an undergraduate degree in business or as part of the total 
) 15 T 
dy ess Administration degree program at this University. The common 
Or n f 
th Owledge - . b the 1] p ` t 
may be satisfied by the following courses at 


this University, 


alent: Acct 115 BAd 131, 141, 161, 198; Econ 1; Mgt 118; and Stat 


MEME E —— e 


—————— 2 I 
x= 
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i ^ : TE. 

111. In addition to this requirement the student's program of study will conse. 
: ^ ; " - a 13 

(1) the "Required Courses in Administration," including Acct 276 (see page ! 


< " , AG 
Acct 262, 295, BAd 231; (3) (a) for students not electing a thesis“, 


sting 
(b) for students elec! 
tiv? 


282, 296 and 6 semester hours of elective, or 
thesis—Acct 275 or 282, and Acct 299, 300, and 6 semester hours of elec 


> ^ pud 
Acct 215 must be taken in place of Acct 275 or 282 if a course in cost and " 
getary control was not taken prior to entering the M.B.A. degree program. Fed 


the approval of the adviser. from courses in other | 


courses are selected, witl " 
offered by the School; however, no more than 3 hours may be in one field, ? 
none of the courses may be in Accounting " 
D tor of Busi? 


Programs of study in Accounting leading to the degrees of ek 
Administration and Doctor of Public Administration —See pages 167-70 " 
Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken fot gradu” 
credit. Accounting courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for W 
graduate credit 
FIRST GROUP 
Kul 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3—3 Gallagher, ^ 
"LN 
analyses. 


Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures “4 
signi 


accounting measurement and communications of 4 
for AC 


edit f 
Act! 


reports; the 
economic and financial data. There is a $25 laboratory fee 
Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who have received cr 


similar financial accounting course cannot receive credit for 


(Acct 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


po 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) 4l 
; i 
i : „coun! 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility acc ug 
va 
standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and mot p 
| 
relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students wht ut 
r “cl * 
received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for AC 
(Fall and spring 
wt 
Hi 
111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) ,! 
,uidaf* 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guid AY 
management, directors, stockholders. and creditors Prerequisite 
1-2 (Spring) 
i 


, 


115 Financial Accounting (3) Gallaghe? y 
(Formerly Survey of Financial Accounting) ad 
Role of accounting in decision-making of external parties understa p 
interpretation and implementation of financial accounting Studer y 


have received credit for a similar financial accounting course * 


ceive credit for Acct 115 (Fall and spring) 
MP 
121 Intermediate Accounting (3) 4i 
.auisil 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; S af 
assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation : 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 (Fall) 
K! 
122 Intermediate Accounting (3) mi 
inst? j 


An in-depth study of special topics: partnership consignment, Act ' 
Prerequisite 


liquidation, retail, estate, and trust accounting 


ACCOUNTING 213 


132 Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading profes- 
sional and accounting research associations major contributions to ac 
counting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121 (Spring) 

141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis 
\ppropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental and 
institutional entities, Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 (Fall) 

144 Federal Accounting (3) Lewis 


Accounting procedures in the federal government. with emphasis on 
agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost-based budgets. Pre- 
requisite: Acct 141 


161 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corporations, 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. (Fall and 
spring) 


E 1 T 
162 Tax Research and Planning (3) Gallagher 
Substantive federal tax provisions relating to corporations, partnerships, 
Security transactions, estates, gifts, and pension and profit-sharing plans; 
emphasis on tax research and tax planning objectives 
71 Auditing (3) Kurtz 
Principles and procedures of auditing generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-preparation-use 
9f audit work papers, audit evidence Prerequisite: Acct 121 (Fall) 
172 A di » : 1 rt 
7 Audit Planning and Control (3) Kurtz 


Standards of audit reporting and other current auditing topics, including 
application of statistical sampling techniques to auditing, auditing elec- 
tronic systems, and management advisory services. Prerequisite: Acct 171. 


18 à : 
8] Accounting Systems (3) Bodnar 
Organization ind use of accounting information origination, classifica- 
t 
“on, control. and reporting; development, design, and installation of 
"Counting systems; accounting communication patterns. Prerequisite: 
Acct 101, 171 (Spring) 
19] 
Advanced Accounting (3) Gallagher 
L| g é 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated state- 
— business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price- 
*vel adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite 
Acct 121 (Spring) 
193 A 
Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, Paik 
Pri Í 
Inciples and procedures in the development, installation, and operation 
of 
^4, System of budgetary control to aid management Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2 
& Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive 
tredi + 
dit for Acct 193 (Fall and spring) 
196 I 
an: "EA s a 
^ “nagement Decisions and Accounting (3) Paik 
Anal í 
in Ee of data required in c ipital budgeting, inventory management, 
anc . - 
Other decisions; cash-flow and probability data; advan cost ac- 


“oun no 
ting system Prerequisite: Acct 101 
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Mast 


counting Practice Internship (3 


: ac il 
ictice obtained as% 


C oncepts, procedures and standards of auditing 


( 
intern with a firn mr agency Prerequisite 15 semester hours o i 
: à 
counting courses (including a course in auditing), senior status, ane 
proval of the Chairman of the Department 


;ROUP 


pa^ 


Management Accounting (3) 


(Formerly Survey of Managerial Accounting 
i " nds 
Role of accounting in management decision-making processes; ! 0 

i : n 
standing of accounting influences on resource allocation decisions ! 4 
» " ; cou 
ganizations. Prerequisite: Acct 115 or a similar financial accounting € tint 
nt 


`- t cour 
Students who have received credit for a similar managerial accc 


course cannot receive credit for Acct 215 (Fall and spring) 


st 
" . X a 
Contemporary Accounting Theory (3 M " 


4i 

à : d wil 

Accounting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned 5 " 
the valuation and amortization of assets and determination of i™® 


Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting 


à Be pa 
Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) h 
: : .s, m» 

Interrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences. economics 
hour 


ematical methods, operations research Prerequisite: 6 semester 


accounting 


Decision Systems and Accounting (3) : 


n ji » t 
Limited to st idents in the Navy Graduate Financial Manageme om I 
gram. Managing financial and related information systems in C 


organizations; relations! ps between accounting in its broadest 


management control and decision svstems 


Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3 jt! 


Current problems in federal financial planning. programming, 
p I 


accounting, and auditing. Prerequisite: Acct 144 


Business Income Taxation (3) 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, pari 


their owners; er iphasis on tax plannir factors in business 
tax research (Fall) 
Ki 
Contemporary Auditing Theory and Proc edures (3 f 
: js 
Study of auditing concepts enera accepted auditing stand ro 
Wion Of statistical sampling to auditing audit of electronic data 5 is 
ing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215. or equivalent 


Management Planning and Control (3) "m. 
a " 
Integrative case study ipproach t management systems tor P a 
x ! 4 
control, and decision value indice for organizational sub a e 
ane 
pricing ntemporary control svsten iccounting fr imework 
Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215. or equivalent (Spring) 
poo” 
Accounting Information Systems (3 
ine 
Development and ipplication of counting system theory, " 


analysis, desigr id implementation. Integration of automatic 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 215 


essing, accounting systems, and management information systems. Pre- 
requisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equivalent (Fall) 


290 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 
292 Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewis 
Review and coordination of principles and techniques in preparation for 
general practice in the field of accountancy and for professional accounting 
examinations. Prerequisite: Acct 101 141, 161, 171, and 191. 


295 Research Methods | 3) Paik 
(Spring) 


296 Seminar in Accounting (3) 


Mastro | 
Selected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation developed in Wu 
seminar discussions and papers Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215. or equiva- 
lent (Spring) 
298 : ; r ; > : 
“98 Directed R 'adings and Research in Accounting (3) Mastro and Staff 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Mastro and Staff 
(Fall and spring) | 
300 Thesis Research (3) Mastro and Staff 
(Fall and spring) ] 
"OUR TR GROUP | 


392 S 
28 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Mastro and Staff I 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 


{ 
or Doctor of Public Administration general examination May be re- | i 
Peated for credit (Fall and spring) ] 
T : z I | 
?9 Dissertation Research (arr.) Mastro and Staff | l 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Ad- i | 
Ministration candidates May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) | i] 
| 
Am ò | 
eric: 1 
ican Literature | 
Seo « j 
t n 
English » | 
Mer; | 
Ica Y r i 
n Studies Program 


; SSOp 
Adiun.., ae H Walker, in d Mondale, L.W Brown 


j rof 
Son; te p. Or F, Gutheim 


r , 
Ofessor B.M Mergen ( Director) 
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Associate Professorial Lecturer J. Mahonev, Jr 
Assistant Professors H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.S. Zangrando (Visiting) 
Special Lecturer L. Miller 


FACULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


B.M. Mergen (Chairman), R.N. Ganz, F.S. Grubar, R.L. Humphrey, Ha 
LeBlanc, C.H. Pfuntner, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, A.M. Yezer, D bi 


lace, Jr 


AMERICAN STUDIES COUNCIL 


i 
jacit 
Ihe Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory caf 


from several points of view, as follows 


From the Washington Community 


Three members to be selected for 1976 


From the Student Body 


l'wo undergraduate students; two graduate students 


From the Alumni 


C. Robert Kemble 


From Affiliated Programs 


John Cole (Library of Congress) | 
Atlee Schidler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
Wilcomb Washburn (Smithsonian Institution) i 


From the Faculty 


[he American Studies staff of instruction and the Faculty Advisory C« 


ex offic Te) 


Am) 


») 
B elor irts Í in ru LE r n € i n (F |-of Study 
follow equirements must be fulfilled 
| | ene eq ents ited o ( B | "Es 
X fien 
nic >. (In preparation for the major fit 24 
TUS » ane i 
dents take the introductory American history course ri 
rei 
xdi Opology, art, economics. English geography and 


ration reflecting 


iddition 


of concent 


igu e 
recommended 


idviser 


oncentrated 


6 semester hour 


in whose 


"eram 


in Museum T. 


e under 


i 


lated 


tion; 
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i n »ailal 
nouncements concerning these programs are issued periodically and are availi 
the Office of the Director of the American Studies Program j 

2 © 
Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above 


those dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


FIRST GROUP 


» " : EET » Me! 
71—72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) 


i " T" 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial tin 


i . vear) 
emphasis on their contemporary importance (Academic ye 


SECOND GROUP 


$ 
161—62 Studies in American Literature (3—3) " 
radit 
Same as Engl 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural tra“ 
shown by outstanding writers (Academic vear) 
Iker. PI 
179-80 Proseminar in American Walker 
Civilization (3-3 
“teat iON 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilizatie 
(Academic year) 
186 U.S. Urban History 
arican ` 
Same as Hist 186. Developme and characteristics of Amer 
(Fall) 
M° 
192 The American Cinema (3 "m 
el 
History and criticism of American films The course will enable {0 
! i J 1 
lent to deve Op à ibility to see and evaluate cinema technids oft 
" yit 
press the evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the !* 
in the context of American culture (Spring) | 


195 Independent Study (3) 


as 
majors 9 


or 
j sp" 


Open to a limited number of American Civilization 


nf 


research or as an ernship with a Washington museum 


society. Prerequisite: approval of the instructor (Fall anc 


t197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (4) j 
; histo"; 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using M o 


ec 
through recorded interviews. Examination of maior publish 


yee 
oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history P" 
Washington area (Spring) 
IHIRD GROUP 3 
f 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) ru 


apa 
Joint offering of the Ame in. Studies P | the dep 


histonm 


im ine 
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e ll 
271 i 
“1-72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3—3) Mondale | 

(i (Formerly Seminar: Research and Teachine in American Civilization) | 

| Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; | 
Introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of li 
| Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization (Academic year) | 
273 "d 
| /4 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Culture (3-3) Brow n 
Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent 
1273.5 
7/8 Historic Preservation (3-3) 
] 


Gutheim 
The preservation movement and its liter 


ature. Review of current experi- 
ence, 


| preservation practice and techniques. Emerging aspects of historic 
Preservation. Examples of historic, cultural and humanistic values affect- 
| Ing preservation activities. (Academic year) 


OON : : 
^80 Seminar: Urban History (3) 
(Spring) 


^ 
«89. c . 

?0 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3—3) Walker 
Research problems selected by the instructor Preparation in American 


Cultural History or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar. 
( Academic year) 


29 : - 
5 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
I imited to 


master’s candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired 


(Fall and spring) 


| 
299 
7-300 Th» 
0 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff ' 
(Fall and spring) i 
WM 
Foy, 
ORTH . Hy 
GROUP r 
15 j 
I3 74 Readi $ - ^ 4 5 
‘ngs on the Negro in American Culture (3—3) Brown 
f 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination H 
i > - | 
n the field of the Negro in American Culture 
379g 
90 Resa: ^ , 
Readings in American Cultural History (3—3) Walker 
F "oe 
ES Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
the field of American Civilization (Academic vear) 
398 
8 Advan.. x 
dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Im ` 
ia to students preparing for the Doctor of Ph losophy general ex- 
ination May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 i 
ISSerfas . 
‘Sertation Research (arr.) Staff 
imite i ' i 
E (F, ited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
J all ang spring) 
Ant , 
nt Ting ( 
Ric fie Ot the b 
Mal lann of. the Acrican Studie 


Studie 
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COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


of Conf 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library 
> cou 


in a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The following 


are Offered at the Library of Congress by members of its staff 


IHIRD GROUP 


——— : ~ : i : 

255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in the 
Library of Congress (3-3) 

: he! 

Examination of the collections of the Library of Congress with E 


" 5 © 

of increasing understanding of American culture and awarenes k 
n 

For students " 


brary-oriented research problems and possibilities 2 
a 


1 ev 
affiliated doctoral program, this course may lead directly to n 


li ( 
ont 
Research Materials for the Study of American Life: Their Conte? jl 


1977-78 an 


lection, Arrangement, and Use." (Academic year 


nate years) 


FOURTH GROUP 


355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3—3) 
th emphasis [ 


Practical problems in control of library materials w 
- eu 
in the affiliate 


lections in the Library of Congress. A reading field 
gram. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56 (Academic year) 


389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) j 
ey 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general y 
2 ass 
nation in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Congre 


be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


390 Dissertation Research (arr.) Lj 
b sed i 
tions DP gy 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissert: sf 
ss 

or significantly related to collections of the Library of Congre 

vised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmC\ 355-50 


and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


-a P 
n 
The Graduate School of Arts and sciences affiliated with the Smithson s 
á i 
tion’s Program for Graduate Students in the History of American ‘ ivi ! 
A ^ , a 
following courses are offered at the Museum of History and Technology 
National Portrait Gallery, by members of their staffs 
IHIRD GROUP 
1 
ion ! 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilizat y? 


Familiarizat vith tl hist 'Ction f the smithsonian wi 
ihariz V i olle ) I L 


yn and introd tion t pportunities for res 


stor 


DI 
L 
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5 i u-— riis . 
1-52 Museum Research and Education (3—3) Washburn and Staff 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian staff 
T members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, costumes and 
r turnishings, decorative arts, and photography as historical documentation. 
| (Fall and spring) 
270 e. ks eee 
*/0 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
| Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural sciences, 
including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of museum 
| communication and education (Fall) 
12 1 " ` Es ; " > 
j “84 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) 
| Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 
p involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on 
methodology and analvtic tec iniques. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
0 and spring) 
Í 
i {29 : r n a 3 
*494 Field Res earch in Historical Archaeology (3) 
Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, preserva- 
tion, laboratory analysis and inter ition, supplemented by seminars on 
the history hnography history of 17th century St. Mary's 
City, Md. (Summer 
| 


WUtrg GROUP 


UM 
1-55 
>< Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3—3) 

Supervised study and/or field work in selected subiect areas related to 
the activities of the Smithsonian Institution (Fall or spring) 

394 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
M inatior in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. 
lày be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

395 


Dissertation Research (arr.) 


For Doctor preparing dissertations significantly 
related to the material aspects of American civilization Students work 
Under curatorial Prerequisite 
AmCy 351-52 (Fall and spring) 


of Philosophy candidates 


supervision at the Smithsonian Institution 
May be repeated for credit 


b, > 
0f 
JOrs C 
NS Sie M Goss (Visiting Medical History), F.D. Allan. T.N Johnson, 
sv Cate dz x hairman), I N Albert 
i 


Lo P, Ofe ‘sor M J Koering 
Ofe x > : 
Ian essors D) I Morse, M.D. Olson 


ty 
! 19m, erin 
loin, Meri E of th 
vith off Ag of he American Studies Program and the department of anthropology 
S, Ting o E. merican Studies Program and the department of art 
‘ ie " 
yy Americas Studies Program and the department of anthropology in cooperation 
ollege i 


the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's Mc City Commision 


222 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


"equi 
the general requ 


Doctor of Philosophy in t! field {nator Required 4 
ments, pages 95-97, 102-104. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by dem 
strating high proficiency in German, French, or Russian or by demonstrating a rea 
knowledge of any two of the above languages. At the discretion of the Depart 


2 h pelt 
one of the above languages may be replaced by the passing with a grade of B OF mg 


mming. The General 


of an approved course in biostatistics « omputer program 

amination must cover at least three fields 
> j giat } zy, hum 
Research fields: cell ultrastructure embryology, gross anatomy, histology, 


genetics, neuroanatomy and physical inthropology 


St 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and 1 


T. 
- - ie 
ions of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures 


d ssec 
Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 


Al 


203 Human Embryology (1) f 
embr?" 


Origin and development of human body; emphasis on value of 


ogy in interpreting anatomical anomalies ( Fall) 
Joh* 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) 


` $ 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and 


senses. Laboratory fee, $13 (Fall) 
) i i ndS 
205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert am 
NY 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the huma? 
Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 


: č ,, OF 
206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) Albert, Morse: ^] 


(Formerly Election Microscopic Histochemistry) - 
s 

operation ol if 

Labor” 


Preparative techniques for various biological tissues 


ning electron microscope and interpretation of micrographs 

fee, $30. Enrollment limited (Spring) . 
Ne (^ : Joh” 
208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) M 

Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain Prerequisite An? 

Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 


209 The Use of Audio-visual Techniques in Anatomy (2) 


Preparation of a significant audio-visual program of some as 
anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) F 
hl 
P s : 
210 The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) " 
an 
Applying computer techniques to the problems of learning 
f | I 
Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) à 
[ 


211 Cell Biology (2) (Same as Phvl 211) ol 
` 1 g 
metabolis 


An integrated survey of the structure, function, and 
ll, as an introduction to the medical sciences 4 
2 Neurobiology (3) (Same as Phy! 212) ". 
an 
A ted survey of the structure d function of the hums 
ri 
lir demi tion. and laboratory Lalx 
$25 
$2 Ü 


221-22 Seminar (1—1) ers” 
by guest lectur 


Research reports and discussions of special topics 


(Academi € 


and student 


ANATOMY 223 
P) ^ n aft 
749 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
Major research techniques as applied to bilogical materials in the vari- 
ous anatomical disciplines (Fall) 
2 ^ 
452 Physical Anthropology (1) Angel 


Variations in man and factors affecting him human evolution and racial 


differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man (Spring) 

9 ^ 

“54 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 
Dissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult struc- 
tures, 20 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

? í à 

“56 Human Genetics (1) C. B. Jacobson 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics te "ques, aneuploidy in 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic counsel- 
ing (Spring) 

258 


Cytology (3) Albert and Staff 


and function of the cell and its organelles 
Basic cytological techniques emphasized. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 


260 Ele 


Detailed study of morphol 


ctron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its components. 
(Spring) 


26 . e j i 
l Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) Koering 


Introduction to the routine processing of specimens preparation and 


interpretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by per- 
"ree. of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 
"boratory fee. $15 (Fall and spring) 


Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower 


Snell and Staff 
"Xtremities (2) 


cH z 
Jetailed dissection supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 


read; E > 
*ading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
A 
<64 " 
Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell 
De n . 
: *lailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy discussions, assigned 
ĉading. Limited enrollment. I aboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
266 G 
loss Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell 
Detail. i i 
recalled dissection supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions. assigned 
ading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
268 G 
r i : ' 
inr Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and Staff 
D Lower Extremity (2) 
etaile ‘ i 
re me dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy: discussions. assigned 
a ae ` ^ 
'ng. Limited enrollment. | aboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
27( 
270 ny. 
ISSecti ; 
) *ction of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 
isse 
on Of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
m entricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enroll 
ent 


Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring 


eres 


—U 
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AIF 
272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) 1 


i „entral ' 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of centi 
(Spring) 


peripheral components of autonomic nervous system 


x 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) r 
i : »-— 

Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialtie?- , 
crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit (5P 

so 


288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) 3 
e 


Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance 


295 Research (arr.) i 
„d one 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated ( 


credit. Fee to be arranged (Fall and spring) 


A: 
: ! 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ; 
a er? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
$ 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 
(Fall and spring) 


candidates. May be repeated fof * 


Anthropology 


Professors R.K. Lewis, R.B. McKay (Research), R.M Krulfeld 

Professorial Lecturer J.L. Angel 

{ssociate Professors R.L. Humphrey, Jr. (Chairman), V.K Golla, S.L? 

{ssociate Professorial Lecturers A.G. Wright, J. Mahoney, Jr T. 

dssistant Professors A.S. Brooks, J.W. Pires-Ferreira ( Research), GW 
(Visiting), J.E. Yellen 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers G. Stuart, S. Hertz 


Lecturer € Rose 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior in Anthropology (Departmental) .—Th* "I 
requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91 

2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1 Jl 

3. Required courses in other areas—(a) 12 semester hours, O! equ d 


angh 
(or another major la n 


introductory French, German, Russian, or Spanish . 
hours ~ d 


proved by the department of anthropology (b) 6 to 12 semester » 
i ; s a 
work in related departments. Recommended for ethnological emphasis ig 
| 1 Ji col OF 
n economics, political science, psychology and sociology; for arch e 
i and 4 
phasis, courses in American civilization, art history, geography " A 


physical anthropology: n y 


; i 
or 9 


i 


nce. geology and history; for emphasis in > 
is strongly recommended ! 


inatomy and biological sciences. Statistics 


: d 
pology majors "m. | 
j »4 ` zro r 
4. Requirements for the major i to 36 semester hours in second-£! 4 


ing © 
pology courses, including Anth 192 and courses in each of the following off | 
(course? «y 


„sioh 
hy sie " 
ors 


of culture (courses numbered in the 


aspects 150s), linguistics 


the 160s). ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s) and p! 
ourses numbered in the 180s). Qualified sem 


in 


pology or archaeology ( 
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225 


1 200-leve] ourses with permission of the in tor. Up to 6 semester hours of 
ie OPraph or archaeologic eld scho redit may be accepted and applied toward 
Major with the approval of the department, and majors are encouraged to 
s ucipate in sucl summer programs offered here or elsewhere Opportunities for 
eld and laborato esearc participatior C sO pe ] vailable to ex 
wPlionally able student: both with staff members conducting research and at one 
o the severa] excellent ar pological museum facilities in the area. Credit for 
uch Work may be granted through registration for Anth 195 
Bachelor of Arts ith a major in Classical Archaeology and Anthropology (De- 
hop. "tal).—An interdepartmental major offered by the departments of anthro- 
, ^ and art. The following requirements must be fulfilled 
Et general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91 Stude: s si - y 
Dent ¢ a departmental adviser zarding courses to be t ng the require 
for “meaningful initiation” int 


. > 
à Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2 
3 


lll: p; qUired courses in the major—Anth 152, 158. 177. 183 A 
5 Hist 109. 110 


rt 101, 102, 103, 
(A reading knowledge of French 
aster of 


ch and German is recommended.) 
irts in the field of Ant 


hrop 


d Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 

R With a major in Anthropology from University, or an ent degree 
nsi ed the general requirements I s 95-102. The i requirement 
ma > OL 24 semester hours of anthropology courses plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 
le ape, hours ) A thesis preferred however, ] certain circumstances, with 
f 36 proval of the department, students may elect a program of study consisting 
Nie, eter hours of anthropology courses without à thesis. There are no specific 


"urses however 
ant v IOV er 
b. ‘topological 
L “date 


the students program must cover the major areas of 


interest which have been approved in advance by the department 
adviser A reading knowledge 


p examination in one foreign language must 
Sse : . : 
T sed before beginning the third semester of gradua work. (A tool require- 
ti ^ : ^ : al 
With D statistics may be substituted for the foreign language reading examination 


roval of the department.) Students are writing a thesis must take 


zistration for the second half of 


Omprehensive Examination before 


irts in tnthropology with a concentration in Museum Training.— The 
IS designed to gn 


give the graduate student an overall knowledge of museum 
both the theoretical and pr 


practical levels in combination with a back 
various subdisciplines of anthropology Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 
! à major in anthropology from this University or an equivalent 


5 to 45 general requirements, pages 95—102. The program of study consists 
Anth E hours of course work which may inch ip to 12 hours of interr p 
tution or 295) ^ limited number of inte rnships are available at the Sn thsonian 
Neien ' ind Other irea Museums A reading nowledge examination in a major 
d Chem ‘Nguage must be passed before the begins f the third semester. Statistics 
ugh i May also be used as the tool requit ent with departmental approval 
least -* program does not require à thesis, students will produce 
Written E" research paper of publishable quality during study. A 
lo, laste * Comprehensive Examination er compas anthro 

Ma tnd Museum related problems is also required 
Eius, ol ET in Spe il Studies 1 f f Anti with a coni "yc a 

Wisery 1 ) f , í ent f F 
k Bachelor of Arts degree with a major ir I om this Uni 
T an *quivalent degree, or a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in art 
ind 


backer 


ind 
und 


5 
" 


6 


pology 


study 


selected trom 


Departmental prerequisite: Ar 


thropology. This prerequisite may be waived by 


$24244 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


in the Anthi 


undergraduate preparation. Twelve semester hours must be taken ie 
Conservation Laborat it Sr o Ir iti Anth 290 (repe? 
once for credit); and Art 201-2 or 271 2; permission to take these courses must ý 
obtained from the supervisor of the laboratory prior to beginning the program p 
Additional req ed courses include Art 292 and 293 and 12 semester hov 
Anth 264, 266 0, 291; Art 248, 261, 284 


. an 
th 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses © 


permission of instructor 


FIRST GROUP 


stall 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3—3) p 
E 1st o 
culture his : 


Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and f 
i -dee of © 
llustrating the principles € 


Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures 


tural behavior (Anth 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


150 Comparative Value Systems (3) " 
and value oriental 


(Spring, odd yea 


Krull 


Examination of world views, conceptual systems 


of representative cultures throughout the world 


151 Primitive Economics (3) 


e 
unt 
Comparative study of various economic organizations, including h 
and gatherers, herders and cultivators (Spring, odd years) 


shite) 
Hum} P 


152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) P 
" 
with the €. 


gi 
of anthropole! 
years 
d i 
och 
os 


[e 


ecology. Man's interaction 


Basic principles of cultu 
tem both past and present; emphasis on the application 


precepts to current environmental problems (Spring, odd 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) d 
c 
theories to human evolution and the 


Relevance of psychological : 
^rson ality 
f persone 


cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants O 
mation and mental health (Fall) 

go 
154 Mythology and Folklore (3) (i? 


Traditional verbal expression of supernatu 
thought; verbal art (Fall) 


aph? 
al beliefs; metaph 


ai Or SOC 


o? 
ae Es $i mons: 
155 Primitive Religion (3) Simo a 
jinatioP | 

Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Exam pat 


. «s and © 
religious beliefs and practices. Emphasis on religious process an 
(Spring) P 

u 

Sim 

156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) nt? 

mE 

Cross-cultural study of ancient and modern systems of weer vif 
moral, ethical ind legal factors which operate to produce 

norms (Spring) 
Sin" 
157 Primitive Social Organization (3) e 


The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; 


nomic, and political systems ( Fall) 
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158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey 


Study of the art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, in- 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art pro- 
duction (Fall or spring) 

159 Ethnography of Knowledge (3) Golla 
The organization of empirical knowledge in literate and nonliterate socie- 
ties, Processes of hypothesis, deduction, and classification. (Fall, odd 
years ) 

16] Language and Culture (3) Golla 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; linguistic 
change; social aspects of language (Fall) 

162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Golla 


Introduction to general (descriptive and comparative) linguistics. 
(Spring) 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Lewis 


Study of the culture history and ways of life of the various cultural groups 
Of the area up to the ethnographic present (Spring, even years) 


| Tats " n 
71 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Humphrey 


Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the culture 
areas of the continent (Fall) 
172 Nee: s s : > 
? Native Peoples of South America (3) Stuart 


Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture areas of the 
continent, Hacienda plantation, and urban adaptations of Indian and 


African groups (Fall, even years) 

l ` “ 

73 ¢ ultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of the native peoples of 
Melanesia. Micronesia, and Polynesia (Fall, even years) 

174 Rar p , 

Far Eastern Communities (3) Krulfeld 


Study of social organizations, religions, economies, and problems of cur- 


rent anthropological interest for cultures of the Far East ncluding Ja- 
4i s 
Pan, Korea, China and India (Fall, even years) 

175C : 
Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Krulfeld 
Study Of representative Southeast Asian cultures from nonliterate so- 
Cietie 
eties to high civilizations (Fall, odd years) 

6c i 

ultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) Humphrey 
Surve 
Urvey of the social and economic adaptations to an extreme climate 


m; 
ee by peoples of the northern subarctic and arctic regions of North 
“merica 


and Eurasia (Spring) 
ln 

] 

( 

S ultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 

t . 

tan Of the geographic environment, language, religion, and social struc- 

e > 
Arab v Settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis on the 


World (Spring, odd years) 


a 


228 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" ` " = ew 
178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) l : 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, m 


temporary problems of cultures of southern and eastern Negro / 


(Fall, odd years) 
Lew 


nd & 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, 3 » 
temporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Afric 
(Spring, even years) 


179 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) 


Humph® 


of 
and survey of or 
s duri? 


182 New World Archaeology (3) 
Introduction to archaeological methodology, theory, 
American culture history from man's entry into the America 
Pleistocene period until the time of the first European contacts. 


(Spring) 


" ro 
183 Old World Prehistory (3) 3 
"m 
a : as 
Specific area and periods to be announced in the Schedule of a 
Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from bee tbe 
hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations an "n 
1 T V 
secondary centers. May be repeated for credit with permission 
structor (Fall) 
T sw 
184 Ethnohistory (3) - 
Cultural reconstruction of behavioral and ideological patterns us 
societies, Specific cultural area to be announced in the Schedule of 
(Spring) | 
ie : : „y, S 
185 Latin American Archaeology (3) Humphrey: "m 


The culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from gt 
» IP 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the o y" 


development of Latin American high civilizations. (Spring, * 


Af 

186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) wi 
: 4 : cur 

Individual and social biology, methods and techniques Genet, ni 


‘atid i 
and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population variation oa 


r ic iden 
evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, forensic ide 


techniques (Spring) 
J 
T] " EP . " 1 pr 
187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) T, 
i è P oe. 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light with ' 
tionary theory. Brief review of the earlier antecedents of man, 
centration on the Pleistocene remains (Spring, odd years) 


Bre 
188 Primatology (3) )! 

jmate grov? y 
imé ced 


Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various p! 
ind cultural evolution 


their relationship to human physical 
(Fall, odd years) 


meetings at the National Zoological Park 


jJ" 
; i ald, P 
192 Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfel yint 
rly’ 

Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions under y 

development of modern cultural anthropology (Fall and $P í 
Krulfeld 


193 Anthropological Methods (3) 
s an 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases 


195 
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the delineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, and organization of 
data; and in the preparation of the final report (Spring, odd years) 
Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 


Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. 
May be repeated for credit (Fall or spring) 


LU GROUP 


202 


N 
a 
A 


261 


262 


263 


264 


265 


Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Major topics of interest in contemporary anthropology since the mid 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current journal and 
monograph materials (Spring, odd years) 

Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 
Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Staff 
Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Pre-Columbian Humphrey, 
Settlement Patterns in the Tehuacan V alley (6) Langran 


Field and laboratory examination of settlement patterns and sociopolitical 
Structures in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and their relationship to agri- 
cultural water-control systems (Summer) 


Seminar: Folklore in America (6) Golla 
Intensive seminar covering the various aspects of American traditional 
Culture, including the theory and methodology of folklore research. Pri- 
mary emphasis on Anglo- and Afro-American traditional cultures, with 


Some consideration of other ethnic groups (Summer) 

Seminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) Golla 
Anthropological study of language—dialectology, ethnosemantics, descrip- 
live and comparative studies of exotic languages (Spring) 

Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Lewis, McKay 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields as 


s°vernment, community development, land reform, law, and medicine. 


(Fall) 


Semin; ` . : 1 

*minar: Culture Contact and € hange (3 Simons 
( 

hange in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis on general proc- 
esse ' 

sses of change and interaction between simpler and more complex socie- 


ties (Fall) 


Semin. a . 

Minar; Museum l'echniques (3) Humphrey 
Pr P à 
f 'nciples of anthropological collection, classification, preservation, identi- 
ic 
get ion interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research and instruc- 
lor . ^ a 

'àl use of the museum Field trips to area museums (Fall) 


Semin, : . 
minar: Method and Theory in Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks 
Anal, , . 


field techniques, dating methods, and theoretical approaches 
re s ^ a 
“constructing and interpreting the cultures of the past, utilizing the 


archaeological techr ques (Spring) 


MM ———— ÁN 


——— HÀ 


UII €: 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
)&& Gomi . „y, Lew 
266 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey; 

Cross-cultural examinatior f form, fun n. meaning, and us 


2t 


268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) 


l | | i ducti 
iteria ture and the ehavk patterns involve ts proc 


(Spring, odd yea 


j7 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) i 
Comparative study of vst of p odu on, distribution and 


«ath 
ncluding an examinall^ | 


Cross-cultural analysis of peasant cieties, | a j 
their manner of functioning within their rger socia economie 
cultural context (Fall) 
sim 
269 Seminar: S ‘tural Proble 1 5l 
2 Seminar: Structural Problems (5) " 
r : Jan 
Comparative survey of principle f descent, kinship erminolo£ M 
formation of descent groups; problems of variation and change 1f! 
systems and development of kinship models (Spring) 


- , : " Rice - aho 
270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) M F 


, "T à scie 
Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural pr^ 
( mu". 


including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of stitu! 
communication, education, etc. Taught at the Smithsonian Insti 
(Fall) 
qj 
272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3 of 
Research topic selec i from among peasant movements ethnic gf 
land reform, urbanization, archae il problems (Spring) 


McKay: z 


273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) " 
Anthropological investigatior f city life from Neolit! beginning É, 
present. Study of occupational. clas ! ethn ommunities withi? K 
s well as ethnograpt es of entire cities. Adaptation of tradition” | 
methods to rban settings (Spring) 


274 Seminar: Afro-American Culture (3) "m 
An ethnographic survey of r Yguisti nd cultural auris 
Americans of African an t A frit ntecedent conditions ag! 
tion, experiences in ive and free communities over then 35077 
tory in the United States (Spring, even years) 

çi 

282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology —New World Humphre? 
Prehistory (3) 

(Formerly Advanced Archaeol North American Prehistory A , of 
Analysis in depth of current archa«c problems relating (0 no 
and development of aborigina ulture Spe topic to be ? i 
n the Schedule of Classes (Fall i 

pro 

283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) Jd wy 
Study of current problems in relation to materials from the Sprit 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


years) 


s 1 
in Studies Program 


Americ 


231 


25 / Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3 Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially iided y a specialist within the 
nethodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on 
some aspects I i s ected ke y theme Adn SSIOI DV permission of in 
structor (Spring) 

S 

290 Advanced Museum Research (3 Staff 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Insti 
tution, arranged in consultation with the Smithsonian and the Department 
of Anthropology Admission by permission of the Chairman of the De 
partment. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 

^ . r ; 

291 Seminar: Museology (3) Wright 
Twentieth ce y ent of museums—natural history, science, and 
ustory; their history sophy, a zation; their civic importance 
and administrative prob (Spring) 

"299 " ` . 3 

422 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 


IO 6 - a = 
793 Conservation I aboratory Techniques (3 


Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic 
archaeological and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, pres 
ervation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic materials of 
ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their environment. (Fall 


Rose 


] techniques used in the conserva- 


uon laboratory, including discussion of chemical composition of solvents, 


Examination procedures and analyt 


adhesives, coating, and filling materials used in the restoration and stabili 
zation of museum specimens. Prerequisite: Anth 292, Chem 13. Taught 


at the Smithsonian Conservation Laboratory (Spring) 


rc ^: r 2 ; 
“74 Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 


Field techn ques, including excavation, recording, photography, preserva 


ton, laboratory analysis and int tion, supplemented by seminars on 
the history ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century St. Mary's 
City, Md (Summer 1977) 
294 
*?5 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
X 
«39. 4 
300 T . we 
) Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


Art 


" 
Prog 


rot 


(Fall and spring) 


ess 7 » 
e I W.A MacDonald (Chairman), L.P. Leite (Emeritus), F.S. Grubar 


Sor; 
" 1 | 
tsoci, al Lecturers Grace Evans, J. Shapley, D.A. Brown 
> 
djung * Professor D H. Teller 
AS 
: YOciate Professor Grose Evans 
Inter, 
[A 


t 
T's Colle 


ntal course offered y the departments of pology and art 


* department of thropology the Ame 


8t, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.) City Comm I 
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(ssistant Professors H.I. Gates, L.F. Robinson, W.T. Woodward, F, Griffith 
J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake, A.H. Smith, T. Özdogan, J.C, Anderson, D. 
Hitchcock 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.L. Battaglia, L.V. Feinstein, B. Von Barg 
hahn, E.P. Lawson 

Lecturer C.R. Rose 

Special Lecturer L. Miller 

Faculty of the Corcoran School of Art: Roy Slade (Dean of the School), pete! 
Thomas (Dean), Leon Berkowitz, Joe Cameron, William Christenbeff? 
Terry Dale, Gene Davis, Michael Day, Frank DiPerna, William Duttere 
Mary Beth Edelson, Robert Epstein, Eugene Frederick, Gary Glover, Tom 
Green, Samuel Holvey, Andrew Hudson, Paul Kennedy, Blaine Larson 
William Lombardo, Ed McGowin, Michael Mitchell, William Newmar 
Robert Newmann, Jack Perlmutter, Fred Pitts, Mark Power, Barbara pre 
Kywal Ramkissoon, Paul Reed, Berthold Schumtzhart, Rona Slade, Robe 
Stackhouse, A. Brockie Stevenson, Elliott Thompson, Franklin White 


; jing 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History (Departmental) The follow 


requirements must be fulfilled n 

l. The general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91. (Students ng 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying Oy 
requirement for “meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natur& 
Mathematical Sciences. ) 


2. Prerequisite courses—Art 31-32 or 71-72 AT 
3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2, 3-4, or Germ uld 


31-4; Phil 162; or equivalent. (A reading knowledge of French or German sho y 
be acquired as soon as possible. Students who plan to do advanced work in classi“ h 
archaeology or medieval art are also advised to study Greek and Latin.) 10 
4. Required courses in the maior Art 101 or 102, 104 or 105, 108, 109, "n 
112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118; 12 additional semester hours in second-grouP fe 
History courses T l 
5. A maximum of 9 semester hours in Fine Arts including Art 137, is perm 
Art history majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order ! q 


accepted into this program, students must satisfy the general requirements (page the 
51). They should apply in writing to the chairman of the department of art t 
beginning of their senior year. Before admittance to the program, the) mus " | 
reading examination administered by the department in either French or Ge T 
Upon acceptance, candidates will be assigned to one or more faculty advisers "i 
whose direction they will undertake a supervised program of selected reading 
which they will be required to submit written. critical reports h ae $ 
The department of art has established a program of study in affiliation Wit nde! 
private art galleries. This program is open to a limited number of qualified 1 
graduate students. For details, consult the chairman of the department of art. "m 
Bachelor f Arts with a major in Fine Arts (De partmental) The following 
quirements must be fulfilled „l 
(Students 57 qp. 
satisfying w . 


i r > . Natural 
ningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Nat 


I The general requirements às stated on pages 8. 85-9] 


consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in 


requirement for "me 


Mathematical Sciences. ) „ohi 
I Sc g in photos? X 


2. Prerequisite courses—Art 21-22, 41-42 (students concentratin 
substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42) hours ” 
3. Required courses in related areas Art 3 12: 6 additional semester 


second-group Art History courses 
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Required 


ourse T ior est urs of st- or second-group Fine 
: "Oürses in seven eas ( ucs, design, drawing. gr iphics, painting, photog 
M and Sculptur Students choose one of these c iS prima irea of con 
i. ON, in which 12 ser reste! s are required. The remaining 15 semester hours 


be distribut 


imong the other areas, bu ly the primar ca in work 
"mount to 12 semester hours (Transfer students must at least 12 


Meste 
. hours of second-group fine arts 


courses in residence 


us University, 
: E ler ipon admission 

Ine : d 

E ats senior apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order to be 
, Ped into t! _ 


his program, the student must satisf 
$ 50 51) 


how much advanced standing in fine arts is granted 


5 may 


ty the general 


requiren li (see 
the department of 
candidate will be 


Fhey should ipply in writing to 


4l 


the 
ne beginning of the senior year. Upor 


a 


Or more faculty 


advisers under 


he will complete a 
the student 
lass, subject to the 


cial area o nterest I pon cor project 


one-man exhibit prepared exclu 
an Honors Board 


Arts with a major in Classi ir 


iaeology and Anthropology (De- 
offered by the departments of art and 
The following requirements must be fulfilled 

general 


An interdepartmental major 


requirements as stated on pages 77—78, 85-91 Students should 
di à n t t » 
men departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in Satisfying the re 
, nen a x 
Q t for meaningful initiation" into the Natur: 


" nd Mathematical Sciences.) 
} ,'"'requisit 


. Anth 1-2 
.Wred courses in the major 
» "list 
A 109, 110. (A 
SÅ Hor of 4 


e course 


Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 


reading knowledge of French and German is recommended. ) 


LET rts with a major in Classical Archae Classics (Departmental) 
3 erde ; 
Wi departmental major offered by the departr of art and classics. The 


D d 
MP l'éQuirements must be 


€ pena tas 

lt a enera] requirements as stated on pages 8, 85-9 (Students 
i. Vepartmenta] 

>, "me 


fulfilled 


should 
satisfying the require- 
into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 
courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12. 13-14 
2 ltr hou Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 14 
d h 


M kn second-group courses in Greek or Latin including Clas 138. (A 
Ü ^ 
CN Wledoe of I ren 


adviser regarding courses to be taken 


Te “ningful initiation" 
"requisite 


ha, "Qui 
"te, d courses in the major 
or 


ch and German is recommended.) 
a Arte; j 
* With Arts in the fj d of Art History Prerequisite 


ta a Mm; > 
“Nts ‘ajor in Art H story from this University 


Bachelor of Arts de- 
or an equivalent degree. Ap- 


0 t institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Exami- 
Ww; € Office 


ith of the Gradi ate School of Arts and Sciences 
a con ^ 
"On ation in Classical Art and Archae imerican Art, Renais- 
Irt, and Contemporary Ar Required: the general requirements, 


as possible of the 24 semester hours of course work should 
The courses must be completed in 6 semesters or less, with a 
semester hours of work, and with an overall quality-point 
A reading knowledge examination preterably in German or 
after compl A general 
the field of art 


leting 9 semester hours of course work 


'hensive Examination on the problems in 


thesis (equivalent to 6 semes hours embodying the result 
fic topic in the history and theory of art are also required 
Wip, "9nsult t 
"Ww Ie chairman of the department of art 
ig ! Con id 
» Pages 9« , "ration in Museum Trainin Required: the general require 
W ) " 
l "n h 102 The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of work as 
C * hours h 
Ste el [ art h stor courses ( before acc ptance to degree can 
R Select 9W): Art 201-2. 271-72 1? idition hours « t stor 
Cted “ii 
) * In co ; B : re ' 
Curse c “Onsultation with the lviser. Grades of A are equired in a 


il quality-poir ndex « t least 4) must be main 
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T | 
X us 
tained. A reading knowledge exan it prefe Ge French, ma 
: TES 
passed after completion of 9 semester hours of co work. For details, 
the chairman of the department of art m 
AC ceptance in this degree progran i | de ndidat s pro sional, ed 
cU 
the satisfacto completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art history m 
od {08} 
(this requirement w e counted tow the t emester hours require n. 
i i al 3 
degree ) Upon completi f the cour the student must make formal am 
Univ 
tion in writing for degree indidacy to the joint George Washington iol 
i appi“ 
Nationa! Collection of Fine Arts Committee on Museum Training The app hi 
ent 9 
should state the reasons and aims for seeking t degree, and the studen "IL 
i we 
submit letters of recommendation with the application. A personal interview 
i : J 
be required on ' 
" etic ! 
The department of art also has established a program of study in afili id 
" ne 
the Textile Museum, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the African Museum, Ug 


wi 
i > 5 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden and area private art galleries Student , 


to earn graduate credit in this program should consult the chairman ot the 
ment of art «ull 

3. With a concentration in Museum  Administration.—For details const 
chairman of the department of art | i 


, ston 

Master of Arts in the field of Classica frchaeoli y C /assics and His 
f Art, Clase 
„al / 
ground in ¢ lassie" att 
utions mu" cy 


interdepartmental degree program offered ! the departments 


History ).—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree with a b: 


ology and eitl ek or Latir Applicants from other inst Nu 
scores on the i rd Examination to the Office of the Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences y" 
Required: the general requirements, pages 95-102. The program Of “a Ü 
sists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should "iy I 
group courses selected in cons tic wit he appropriate idviset fror m 
partments of art, classics ] history; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 p ri 
semester hours Candidates must pass a reading knowledge ex mination : p? 
or German All candidates are required to pass a general Master's ComP 
Examination ,. C0 
Master of Arts in Special Studie th a concentration in Ethnographit nro 
tion An interdepartmental program offered by the departments ol -— 
and art history. Required: the general requirements, pages 95-102 rhe r^ 
study consists of 36 semester hour is follow 1inimum of 18 hour n] 


jur ^. 
pology and a minimum of 18 hours in art history. Twelve of the 36 ho T 


r 
i | aA 
taken in the Anthropology Conservation Laboratory e Smithsonian 7. 4] 


Anth 290, Art 201-2, and/or Art ^ p] 
to the ^ 


gy € 


The courses for this laboratory are 
tor fot semesters Admission 
the A ntl ropok 
yf studies 


the work requires 20 


courses requires the permission of the Supervisor ot 


Laboratory and must be obtained prior to beginning the program « 


courses include Anth 292 and 293. ¢ Art 292 id 293: Chem 13 9! 
at least four of the following Anth 264. 266. 270. 291. Art 248, 26 Men 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of Ceran Desien, Graphics Paint. 
raphy, or Sculpture Prerequisite: a Bacl r of Arts degree with | m 
& 


painting, P 


Students P! 
12 sem 


Arts in the field of ceramics, design, drawing, graphics 


sculpture from this University. or an equivalent degree 


iduate work in the field of gr iphics or painting must have 


ste 
í feu . mas 
of drawing on the undergraduate level prior to admittance to the 


program 
Required: the general requirements, pages 95-102. In lieu of t 


th 

tio" 4 

. 1 addil 

requireme Master of Fine Art indidates are required to take ? of the fA 
ye € 

of course work in consultation with the adviser; as many às possible I p 
only y 


courses 
ted from 


ng 24 hours of course work should be in third-group 


which may be in one area, the remaining 6 to be selec 
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(y 
üsultation with the adviser; and a written Mi 


tive thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) 
i, raphy, Or sculpture and a paper discussing some technical phase of the problem 

ated by the thesis are also required. A representative portion of the work il- 
trating the creative thesis may be retained by the University at the discretion of 


the second reader. For details, consult the chair- 


'r's Comprehensive Examination. A 
! ceramics, design, graphics, painting, 


hs esis director in agreement with 
Man 
9f the department of art 


- ludent« wishing 


" to earn graduate credit in exhibition and display design should 
nsult the 


chairman of the department of art 


itor of Philosophy in the field of Art History Required: the general require- 

Pre ts, Pages 95-97, 102-104. Candidates must also pass written examinations in 

los: and German or any other appropriate foreign language, a General Examina- 
In 


t art history, an examination in the area of spe 

C9 areas 

Onsult 
tec 


cialization, and examinations in 
h 


related to the area of specialization. E 


ation with a departmental committee 
aS of 


student plans his program in 


al 
in Specialization: classical art and archaeology, Renaissance art, Baroque 


im “ighteenth century art, nineteenth century art, twentieth century art and 
Tican art 


y Chelor 
ation ct 
“quired 


of Arts in Education th a teaching field in Art.—Prerequisite: the 
Irriculum, pages 81—82 


the art option and professional courses listed on pages 117-18, 126. 


Rr HISTORY 


inst e. 
rst Group 


l Introduction to Art (3) Staff 
(Summer) 


31-35 © Z 
n! Survey of Western Art (3-3) 
Survey of 


Robinson and Staff 


the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern 
limes ^ foundation for further study in the history of art Art 31: Pre- 
istoric to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art 
(Art 31 and 32 fall and spring) 
a 


1-75 h : 
< Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) 


Painting 
to 


Grubar and Staff 

culpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 

‘rafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to the 
> Publican Age. Art 72: from 19tl century to the present (Art 
l and 72— fall and spring) 

'0 

hi Group 


101 Greek 


Architecture or Roman Architecture (3) MacDonald 
(Fall) 
102 G í 
"reek Sculpture or Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 
(Spring) 


103 e 
( lassicai Iconogr 


: aphy (3) MacDonald 
Origin 


and development of myths in classical art 


—————UÁÁ— 


ee 
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104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) 


118 Medieval Art II (3 
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Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century 


105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) 


High Renaissance and Mannerism (Spring) 


106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) 


Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, 


Spain. (Fall) 


107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) 
T " trance: 
Sixteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, Frane 


111 Classical Archaeology (3) 


. civ 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intens tint 
aim 


p| sot 
Grace Evans, Anders 


(Fall) 


n n 
Grace E" 


Hitcho™ 


France » 


Hitcho™ 


of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, P 


minor arts 


Architecture, sculpture, and pair of the 


riods (Spring) 


iting of the Romanesque * 


ao 


ll 


ac DO" 
112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) Mac 
Study of the art of Mesopot imia, Anatolia, Egypt and Persia. 
(Spring) «| 
» B® 
rose © ul 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) b j 1" 
. am 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th 
century Italy (Spring) j 
t (Ww 
per 
t NM pice, 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) "L 
. 16th a 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the per po" 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, um 
(Fall) 
ef" 
iE And” | 
115 Christian Iconography (3) "Ld 
t s fro | 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes f 
Christian to modern times " 
Sh | 
116 Islamic Art (3) E 
c 
— ADEE 
117 Medieval Art I (3) Grace Eval om 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early € hristian anc 
periods (Fall) v 
And? 


9| 


Spain (Spring) 
. » " : “hoo” 
108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) Hite | 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture (Spring) 
: ; spin” 
109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) Re 
Painting and sculpture (Fall and spring) 
jn? 
110 Contemporary Art (3) Rob 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe (Fall and spring) 
T 
MacDo 
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119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Grace Evans, Anderson 
The Merovingian and € arolingian periods (Spring) 


120 Art of China and Japan (3) Von Barghan 


Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
(Fall) 


121 History of Spanish Painting from the 
Catalan Frescoes through El Greco (3) 


Von Barghahn 

122 History of Spanish Painting from Ribera through Goya (3) 

Von Barghahn 

129-30 Principles of Museum Work (3-3) 
(Formerly Art 146 [3]) 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of 


museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conser- 
vation, and educational service. (Academic year) 


Lawson 


140 Gothic Architecture (3) Staff 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) Grose Evans 


Ceramics, woodcarving. ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 


crafts (Fall) 

147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) Staff 

148 19th Century American Painting (3) Grubar, Grose Evans 
(Fall ) 

l49 19th Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring) 

| 

50 Landmarks in American Art (3) Grubar 

155 pj 

?5 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) MacDonald 


Offered ofr campus through the College of General Studies. 


156 Early Me 


dieval Sculpture (3) Evans 
t61 Monuments of Christian Rome (3) Anderson 
162 The Art of Oriental Rugs (3) MacDonald 
165 African Art (3) Lamp 
167 French Painting: 15th and 16th Centuries (3) Staff 
168 French Painting: 17th Century (3) Staff 
Nea Group 
x 

T Museum Projects (3-3) Staff 
)pen only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of 

4 sum Trai 


"ng and Ethnographic Conservation. Practical work to be 


Museum Training Committees at the institutions involved. 
year) 


dete 
“lermined by 
rA. 

fademic 


Se CN 


ne 


KERERE 


= ne 
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a 
a : Sul 
203 Primitive Art (3) bis 
a | 
Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, the pre- olum 
Americas, Oceania, and Africa (Spring) 
4 . i Milk 
207 Modern Architecture (3) " 
; : jro! 
Development of modern architecture and building technology im 2 
and America from the late 19th century to the present ( Fall) 
M , Ros 
211 Problems in Conservation (3) ; 
su! 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) 
1 Aa . Gre 
213 Museum Administration and Government (3) Mc 
Grit 
i ‘os . ‘ " có 
214 Museum Administration and Trusteeship (3) M 
216 Medieval Painting (3) Grace | 
Painting and the decorative arts Z 
: G” 
217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) Mc ^ 
j 
qe i sho 
t220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hite d 
wledE ` | 
li 


A reading KNO " 


Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes 
orther? 


Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for the n 


(Spring) į 
si 


t221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) 


et LE 
Jed 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. A reading know re? 
French, German, or Italian is desirable depend ng on the specific 
(Fall and spring) 
TL 
J acDX 
242 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) M 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. M 
Gn | 


+243 Seminar: American Art (3) ing) 
(Fall and sp | 


Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes 4 
Rob l 
244 Seminar: 19th Century European Art (3) jedit "| . 
yw Uh 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes Reading knc A 
"E 
French desirable | | 
245 Seminar: 20th Century European Art (3) , 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes y l 
.po 
eae Mach? jp 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) ; |^ 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes de” 
e 
TEES " " ‘vans, An i} 
247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) Grace Evé 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes g 
248 Independent Research in Art History (3) ified yo! 
jall uU | 
For Master's degree candidates; open to limited number ol pn consul i 
graduates, with permission. Independent research arranged ! ated v 


| 
] 
r. May be repe $ 


with individual instructor and graduate adviser 
credit (Fall and spring) 


* May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor 
t May be repeated for credit if the specific area covered is different 


E . : ; : 
“61 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3 


Recommended for Art History ijors; open to limited number of quali- 
hed und I I 


methodology of art history 


nounced in Schedule of Classes (Fall 


Museum Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of 
Museum Training and Ethnogi iphic Conservation. Practical work to be 
determined by Museum Training Committees at the nstitutions involved 
(Academic year ) 


"284 


Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 


I Xploration of selected problems 
Involving the use of 
methodology and 


hemes in American cultural history 
tic mate differ 


ilytic techniques (Spring) 


nt media; emphasis on 


Yoon, 
?0 Thesis Research (3-3) M 
(Fall and spring) 


1295 
à h . i ; n 
4 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic 
archaeological and monuments conservation: handling, restoration, preser- 
Vation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic materials of 
*thnogr iphic objects and the ways they react to their environment 
(Fall) 
1293 
291 6 
Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) Rose 


Examination procedures and analytical techniques used in the conserva- 
ti hdi : ; 
9n laboratory, including discussion of chemical composition of solvents, 


adhesives. coating, and filling materials used in the restoration and stabi- 


i i r 
zation of museum specimens. Taught at the Smithsonian Conservation 


I ^ . s 

aboratory Prerequisite: Anth 292, Chem 13 (Spring) 
lt 
8 oth. 
tr.) CTW . 
Mial 4. "Se indicated, fine arts courses taught in University studios carry no 
Fr Jat - 

“*90ratory fees; students must purchase their own mate Labora 


I 
1 rial fees for courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art (CSA) are 
Ours. c Course 


e$ s. description and are payable at the School 
Uty» taught at 


the Corcoran School of Art have the designation “Corcoran 


Or » 
t the Instructor 
Dart : 
N Dent, 
i Substitua Prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41-42 (students concentrating in photog- 
[: Mute , s 
Wüsite | © Art 23-24 for 41-42) or permission of department chairman is 
o 
all Other studio courses in art 
te 
Moy 
l 25 
2 De 
b] > r 
‘gn I; Basic (3—3) Staff 
` nd; iise 4 we 
Of ty ‘Mental studies of principles and elements of design. Art 2 study 
-" V0-dimensio, M desier Art 22 three-din sional studies Art 21 
l ng 
ey etra "t depart > f " ith th 
Dar ent of t and the A ri tudies Progra f ton with the 
bi omes Mery of the Smithsonian Institutio 


epartment 
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Laboratory fee, $10. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $15 (Art 21 am 
fall and spring) 
> ; è „an Fac 
23-24 Fundamentals of Photography (3-3) Lake, Corcoran i 
; i , expre 
Fundamental techniques of photography, emphasis on creative o 
Laboratory fee, $35 a semester. When taught at CSA Art 23 is P 
site for Art 24 (Art 23 and 24—fall and spring) 
‘ ge 
41—42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright, Corcoran F of 
o ei" 
Concepts of drawing, traditional and contemporary; training Wf Pl 
tion, analysis of form, use of media, and exercises in connols ei 


: a seme 
Material and model fee when taught on GWU campus, $15 à 


(Art 41 and 42—fall and spring) 
oran Fa" 


51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) Özdogan, Corc yi 
ildif*. | 
s 


Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of hand bu 


wheel throwing. Laboratory fee, $45 a semester (Academie ? 
; wr 
57-58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith" y 
pet ° 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, and a 
posite processes. Material fee, $20 a semester (Academic Y** | 
. ` ran 2H 
61—62 Water Color (3-3) Corcorat ^ 4 


Exp 


Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. 
tation, figurative and landscape (Academic year) 


an F^ 
65-66 Painting I (3-3) Smith, Corcoran ^ 
S 0 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety | 
and attitudes. Use of acrylic and oil. Material fee. $12a semester. 
(Academic year) 


, TTS — Fae 
81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates, Corcor? gy 


; ling: "af 
Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeli por 


and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. tu?" | 
Iee: when taught on GWU campus, $15 a semester; 
CSA, $30 a semester (Academic year) 


Second Group 


(f 
` der?" | 
Second-group art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of i 


123-24 Design II: Individual Problems (3—3) teri 
na t 
Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and ! fe $ 
specifically interest him in any area of design Laborato! ] 
semester hour of credit (Academic year) f | 
» 
an 
n e Bim á sprcoral 
125-26 Painting II (3 or 6—3 or 6) Smith, © f sty! 
a Oa" 
Emphasis on personal expression; exposure to a vari l eX 
u 
attitudes. Materials and techniques subordinate to ind 
„meste 
tation. Use of acrylic and oil. Material fee cach semes r) 
ë "dd 
semester hours; $24 for 6 semester hours (Academic y% wl 
100" ] 
^ n " / 
27-28 Painting III (3 or 6-3 or 6) ry M” 
ager” 
Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imag 


Fine najors a Maste Fine Arts « ate hould elect six semestet 


ART 241 


semester hours; $24 for 6 semester hours. 
(Academic year) 


* " , 3 
131-32 Ceramics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Ozdogan, Corcoran Faculty 


Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. 


Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester hours: $60 for 6 
semester hours (Academic year) 


| lee each semester: $12 for 3 
133 Ceramic Decoration (3) 
Laboratory fee, $45. 
134 History of Photography (3) Staff 
(Spring) 
135-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 
Development of techniques of water color; 


concentration on special proj- 
ects. (Academic year) 


137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) Woodward 
Drawings in charcoal, crayon, and 


pen; painting and preparation of 
grounds for tempera, encaustic. 


fresco buono, oil, water color, polymer, 

and mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etch- 
ing. Material and model fee, $10. (Fall and spring) 

138 Graphics: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
Laboratory fee, $15 

139 Fiber and Textile Workshop (3) Dorner 


141 Interior Design (3) Teller and Staff 


142 House Planning (3) 


Staff 

l En à 
43-44 Serigraphy (3-3) eller 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possibilities. 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58 Laboratory Fee, $15 a semester ( Academic 


year) 
15) 

I-59 ec r ^ 
32 ( eramics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Ozdogan, Corcoran Faculty 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Stu- 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 
3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours (Academic year) 


*'I53 
4 Graphics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griffith, Wright 
Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes. Prerequisite: 
Art 57-58 Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours; $40 for 
6 semester hours (Academic year) 
"157 58 € 
75 Graphics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griffith 
Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media Prerequisite: Art 
153-54 Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours; $40 for 
6 Semester hours (Academic year) 
159. c0 
Drawing II (3-3) Wright, Corcoran Faculty 
—— Development of drawing, Individual study application and extensions of 


"9n and Masters of Fine Art 


lidate mild ele 


NN 


C 
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GWU campus, $20 a semester 


drawing. Mater 
( Academic year) 
163-64 Design: Visual Communication (3—3) Corcoran Facult 
rm of various graphic de 


Layouts and executi client-presentation for em 
sign projects—broch bookjackets, displays, title graphics for film 
media, etc. Material fee, $20 a semester (Academic year) 
. . n : ith 
166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) 5m 
Laboratory fee, $20 
Corcoran Faculty 


171 Typography I (3) 
(Formerly Lettering and Type Form) 


ation 
Techniques of hand lettering, traditional and contemporary Explorat 


of the decorative potential in lettering (Fall) 


1 T za4culty 
172 Typography I (3) Corcoran Fact 
(Formerly Typography 1) 


: : -opY 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaption. Methods of cop; 


4 ; specifi 
fitting and type reproduction processes. Typographic layout and spe 


cation (Spring) 
2 més K aoe a n A ?acult! 
I 78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3—3) Corcoran Fact / 
tical a 
Exposure of a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical | * 
i etho 
theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; met vat 
of preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic proofs for Y: 
mercial reproduction (Academic year) 
" one zaculty 
179-80 Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates, Corcoran Fae " 
ei 
! y 
Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments Laborator - 
aip . s : á our: 
each semester when taught on GWI campus; $15 for 3 semester neg 
$30 for 6 semester hours. Laboratory fee each semester when (Aer 


at CSA: $30 for 3 semester hours; $45 for 6 semester hours. 


demic year) 
. Lake 
181-82 Intermediate Photography (3—3) 


ere 
i s yn * 
Basic problems. Introduction to color photography with emphasis € yctof 
^ uc 
ative expression Prerequisite Art 23-24 or permission of instr 
Laboratory fee, $35 a semester ( Academic year) 
-ultY 
j T : "acu 
183 Intermediate Black and White Photography (3) Corcoran I "— 
ritid 
Emphasis on role of ideas in black and white photography : uisitt 
designed to encourage development of an individual style Pres (Fal! 
Art 23—24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 
and spring) 
E" 
- . . . "acu 
185-86 Painting and Drawing (3—3) Corcoran j wor 
" I. 
Techniques of drawing and painting in oil, acrylic, and water colo! 
from life model and still life. Not offered academic year 1976 77. 
" e 
Gat 
189-90 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6 Rel 
Advanced study conce > OI levance of scale and men mes 
h ac ; 
tionship of sculpture t vironment. Laboratory fee for C A cade 
^ 1 Ave 
ter: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours € 


year) 


193-94 Film Making (3-3) 


à short film. Art 193 is prerequisite for Art. 194 


*195 Documentary Photography (3) 


Social problems, team-taught. E 


ART 243 


Corcoran Faculty 
film making. Each student will create 


(Academic year) 


Lake and Staff 


student will work on projects with 


social dimensions. Laboratory fee, $35. Admission by permission of in 
Structor. Limited enrollment (Spring) 


( ; : . 
197-98 History of Photography (3-3) 


Corcoran Faculty 


Discussion, with slides of major figures and movements in the history of 
photography. Not offered academic vear 1976-77 


Thira Group 
All third-group Art 


courses may be repeated 
Partment. 


| Basic techniques and procedures in 


205 Advanced Photography (3) 


: Advanced problems in photography 


for credit with the approval of the 


Lake, Corcoran Faculty 


emphasis on individual development. 


Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $35 


à semester (Fall and spring) 


2 : . s 
206 Photography: Special Projects (3) 


Laboratory fee, $35 


à 
“08 Advanced Photography (3) 


Advanced problems in photography 


Lake 


Corcoran Faculty 


emphasis on individual development. 


Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30. 


(Fall and spring) 
209. á 
10 Exhibition and Display Design (3 


224 Ceramic Sculpture (3) 
Laboratory fee, $45 

225 Ceramic Restoration (3) 
Laboratory fee, $45 


226 Ar “hi ` . > 
Cnitectural Ceramics (3) 


E Laboratory fee, $45 
$31.35 ; 
"^ Design III (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
New 
$15 


4 semester 
(A 


Academic year) 
1234 : 

Design IV (3 or 6) 
Presentation 


ui d 
Mensional problems 


1235 Dan: 
: Design V (3 or 6) 


Design; 
` pr ‘gning and executing textiles using 
ir 
er M, and batik (Fall and spring) 
Fin, apa tmenta} 
ajor, , CUE offered by the departments of a 
and Master of Fine Art lid 


Gates 


media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory fee, 
for 3 semester hours; $30 a semester for 6 semester hours 


Staff 


model building, and specifications of materials in three- 
(Fall and spring) 


Teller 


the techniques of silk screen, block 


t and journa 
candidates should elect six semester hours of cre 


————— 


a 


= — - 


E NP 
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248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) 


For Master's degree candidates; open to limited number 
undergraduates, with permission. Independent research arranged 
sultation with individual instructor and graduate adviser. May be repe 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 


" 
of qualile 
in cof 
ated 


Telle 
e, am 
pora" 


249 Theory of Design (3) 
Application of design principles to painting, architecture, sculptu! 


minor arts of today. Relationship of design principles to contemp! iof 
artists and their works. Open to undergraduate students with permis 
of instructor. (Fall) 
s à : ; :acull! 
*251-52 Ceramics IV (3 or 6—3 or 6) Ózdogan, Corcoran Fact 
i ity, SW 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity: e 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee each semester: $45 
semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours (Academic year) 
. "x ne -acull 
*253 Ceramics V (3 or 6) Özdogan, Corcoran Fac i 
à è our 
Laboratory fee: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester h 
(Fall and spring) 
f | 
" T " * ý : n jasse 
254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) Glas 
" : , e Tell 
*255-56 Graphics IV: Serigraphy (3 or 6-3 or 6) f 1 
+ ‘of 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Laboratory fee each semester $15 f 
semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours (Academic year) 
azr eon . nv r n grif” | 
'257-58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3 or 6-3 or 6) " 
ne 


Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Material fee each semester: $2 
hours; $40 for 6 semester hours (Academic year) 


: wii! 
259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3 or 6) 

(Fall and spring) " 

E -. eI MGR d Grif 

260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3 or 6) (P 
Material fee: $20 for 3 semester hours; $40 for 6 semester hours: 

and spring) i 

af 

yr y rood" 

265-66 Painting IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) v1 n. 

z ‘ ^ a> " 

Creative painting; students work on independent projects as wel ot 


35 
signed problems. Material and model fee each semester $12 for - 


ter hours; $24 for 6 semester hours ( Academic year) í 
gi? 
3 , foi e Ü and 
267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3) Lake je" 
? oie 
Instruction and professional guidance relevant to individual, É pie 
Laboratory fee, $35 a semester. Prerequisite: Permission ot = l 
(Academic year) 
wood" 
*275 Painting V (3 or 6) 
(Fall or spring) " 
an rac" 
7? 4Q r : ` ^ i sori s 
277-78 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (6-6) Cores j" 
p 


including 


Design and execution of graphic design projects 


hould elect 6 semester 


of Fine 


ART THERAPY 


245 | 


spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, packages. Psy- 
chological and symbolic aspects of design solutions. Laboratory fee, $30 


each semester (Academic year) | 

t} | 
479-80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 
Laboratory fee each semester: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semes- | 

ter hours. (Academic year) Jl 

| | 

"281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) Gates i 

| Laboratory fee: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. | 


(Fall and spring) 
299_ 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Staff | 
(Fall and spring) | 


P, | 
urth Group 


Limi 
ited to art history doctoral candidates. Offered as the demand requires. 


3 
63-64 Research Problems (3-3) 


Io be arranged with specific institutions, such 


as National Collection of 
Fine Arts, Corcoran Gallery, Phillips Gallery 


etc. Research is directed 


to the study of original art works, utilizing staff, documents, and other 
resources at the respective institutions. May be repeated for credit. 
385 

86 Readings in Art History (3-3) 

3 " 

98 Ady anced Reading and Research (arr.) | 
For students preparing for the doctoral examination. May be repeated for | 
Credit 


C " 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) | 
May be 


repeated for credit 


P 
Ofes 
$e 
Adi r B. Levy (Program Director) 
Irain; stant Professors H.Y.I Kwiatkowska, E. Ulman (Coordinator of 
An, ting) 
Vlg 
C, Many Prof, Sees : à : 
"Nica €ssorial Lecturers E. Kramer, M.P. Lachman-( hapin 
Man p Wructors G. Powell, C. Wang, B.J. Clifford, E. Donnellan. S. Fish 
D Gantt, G Haugan, D. Mindlin, R. Wolff 
^ ter 


L rf 

1 dence $ {rts in the field of Art Therapy 
4| 0 

"aw Sip 

ing Ing. and nificant 
"ludin cl 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree, 


(raining and/or experience in the arts ncluding painting, 
ay 


Ar 
à Therapy. Graduate Study | 


y E modeling course worl n the behavioral and or social sciences, 
con regs sonality theory, abnormal psychology nd child psychology 
prt i © general requirements, pages 95-102. Prospective candic 
te ds we Which describes the program for specific requirements 
ch, Phasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy, and 
Fi 


Art 


Major 


amd Master of Fine Art 


meee 


us 
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THIRD GROUP 


: ma? 
201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3 Ue 
as 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative e material, cli liscussion of f 
js 
signed l Surve I í ipy practice, diag" is 
nv 
ind tre ie ipI e st deve main theoretical tre | 
O ( d ndid Fall ) 
s ET : Jm 
202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3 U i 
> : ho^ | 
Discussion of case material provided by students in order to refine m | 
ae 
f wo ng I V ten d « report structor and other uu 
tioners may provide suppiementar\ il trative material Assigned rea" 
(Spring) 
a 3 ~ : : ws 
203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) Kwiatk: ic | 
> : agros" 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of different o 
ategories in various setting present i f Ju llustrat ve clinical "I. 
i i " JA 
ples Sti dents experiment wit! numerous ecnniques through the 
art materials. Open only to degree candidates (Fall) 
204 The Freudian Model in Art Therapy (3) uin | 
Kramer, Kwiatkowska, on 
chan" 
Concepts of instinctual drives evelopment; defense mech? gt 
ine ^ 


insference; maturation 


sublimation; transference and coun 9 
gi 
and & 


nilies, 


sion applied to work with children, adults 


(Spring) 
M 
- SEXT : T ko” 
05-6 Family Art Techniques (3-3) Kwial 
(Formerly Fa Art Therapy (Jl 
: nen ^s, 
Principles of family art therapy as adjunctive and primary treatm te 
; Ip" 
echniques f eva Ivnamics. Students part 
working with families (Academic year) ( 
ram 
INAT ; — S s Kr 
207-8 Art as Therapy with Children (3—3) m’ 
l yssi¢ 
Lectures, presentation of case material, studio work i € d 
wit 
ssigned reading. Special considerations of work in art therapy nts 
bi s oi 
dren will be explored from the theoretical and practical standp | 
(Academic vear) ^ 
in CO | 
? 3 e © | 
211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) Lachm gp 


~cture 
trated lect" re 


History, theories, range of pra therapy. Illust „iali? 
spec? of 


ing, discussion, studio work. For students not intending tO jon o 
p si 
Art Therapy. Open to advanced undergraduates with perm» 
structor (Fall and spring) 1 
[ g gill? 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) adë | 
: ppre*. e] 

Introduction to theor ind. techr Ja hotherapeutic app. J 

> " "un wid ciim | other: , jr 

choanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, ane * jio o | 

21 EE eb ^ I nermiss! i 

n source surveyed. Open to advanced students with p | 
structotr (Spring ) g| 


275 Group Art Therapy (3) 
7 LE mem T 
i cand 


Contribution of art to group process through experience ; 
degree 

six 
minimum ot hec 
( Fall and spr! 


in art therapy group. Restricted to selected master $ 


with permission of ins ctor. Prerequisite 


hours of graduate coursework in art therapy 


BIOK 


Field experience. On-the-jc su oÜn supplemented by 


285 Special Projects in Art T herapy (3) Staff 


Individual wo K based on study rescarch pract 


I 
HEMISTRY 247 
283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff | 


c practice. Details to be 
vorked out with « I tuder Res € people y c ed ipon to | 
Sist i ppropria M epeate 1 with pp al of 


adviser 


?( n n 
430-9] Workshops in Art Therapy (3 


Formerly Special Projects in Art Therar 


v2 
= 


Art therapists and othe nenta! health professionals will conduct four 
-hour weekend workshops during each Emphasis on t ucida 
on otf concepts of treatment th I € 1iSCuss and participa 1 
tion. Students registered in the Art Ther ipy Program will aid in selection 
of subjects and leaders (Academic vear | 


Astronomy 
Se 


^ Physics 


Bi à 
chemistry 
b 


Ofe 
br Ors C.R Treadwell (Chairman) B.W. Smith, G.\ Vahouny J.M 
alley, H Hess 


Soc 
mina Professor G.A Walker 
ant Professor L.L. Gallo 


9f Science in the field of Biochemistry Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree. | | 


n Mate, 


n." Unde j | 
liis. p derg iduate pri must have included followir urses, or equivalent | | 
11 12 Cham wat «1 <9 $3.54: P MEL . i | 
Squire ll d ; 5 li 
<99 joo o the general requirements, pages 95-102, including Bioc 221-22. 227 | 
35 Or The remaining courses are to be selected from B c 224, 232, 241, 262, 
Microp; , vith the approval of tl ym graduate courses in chemistry. 
Olog i , 

tse 8 Physiology or pharmacology. It is usually not possible to arrange 
Ie, and r " " | ] 

"Wirea lc rese h I uder l e assured of completing all of the 

STK in one i 
Octo, e idemic vea 
fp : 

Nitemen Philo n the field B emistr Re ed: the general re 

Res, t Pages 95.9 102—104 
l arc], - 

\ " f ' 
nr. Bio leds: Amino Acid Metabolism: Animal Nutr tion; Biochemical Evolu 
[Pol Sm e ry of Cancer; Biochemistry of Tis Culture; Carbohydrate Me 

l , [ *ry) r t 

‘Dids. h rs ry and Metabolism of Carbohydrates, Lipids, Proteins: ( omplex 
a VOCrin ` tahal ' 
ang “Ulin nology; Intermediary Metabolism Lipids; Meta Re ionships 

Ü p, t > 
bu Pyr Cor e Tissue; Metab n of Purines 

lis , 


Protein 


Meta 


N 
A 


nd physiology 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


5) Vahouny, Gallo, and Staff 


22 General Biochemistry (3 or 4-4 or 
rv for graduate students # 


^ comprehensive course T | biocl nis el l ; 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. 
Generally. graduate students must register for Bioc 221, 4 semester hours 
Bioc 222, 5 semester hours. However, graduate students taking Bioc 257 
26, ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 or Phys 223-24 may register for Bioc 

r by the 


221-22 without the laboratory. With specific recommendations 


" nay 
undergraduate adviser and the Department, undergraduate students m d 
222. 4 semester hours. PF 


register for Bioc 221, 3 semester hours; Bioc 222, "T 
requisite: Chem 152, 154. Material fee (graduate students only), $2 


semester (Academic year) 


E. Anderso” 


224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
enzyme 


Course content alternates each year between biochemistry of tive 
secu 
and enzyme reactions. Students may register for the course in consec. 
vears and thereby cover the entire content. Prerequisite: BiOC ^" 
( Fall) 
- à : staff 
26 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) Smith and 
(Formerly Bioc 225 Biochemistry Procedures [3] ive 
. »nsiV 
Same as ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 and Phys 223-24 Compreher is 
1 " r env, 
study of theoretical and practical application of biomedical instrum of 
„rials 
tion to the separation, identification and quantification of mater 
interest to biomedical and forensic scientists. Laboratory fee, $59. 
(Academic year) 
ley 
LL ail? | 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) B " 
B : » course © | 
Current literature in biochemistry. Content differs each time “ | 
offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
«pels 
: x : Stee 
232 Proteins and Amino Acids I (1) 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221 (Fall) 
_pechte! 
. à , vee „hech 
233 Proteins and Amino Acids II (1) Steers, S€ tio | 
— 
Continuation of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confir at the 
»actions 
determination of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactic | 
active site (Spring) 
f 
pur i 
241 Isotopes (3) piolof! [^ 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their application 1 radiati 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics ane ^ 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee, $16 
(Spring) 
staf l 
» f 
251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 
Prerequisite: Bioc 222 (Spring, even years) | 
s sul | 
252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) ts. BE 
r a 3 . uden <4 d 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate nd metabo” 1 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, am 
processes unique to the brain (Spring) x 
pol 
es, mici 
iterdisciplinary course offere the department iochemistry, Torensk cience 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


254 Human Nutrition (1) 
For 


Plication of nutritional prin 


medical students; open to ted m f graduate stud 


ciples in hu ns (Spring) 


E: 
“6 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramer* 
ite students. Em 


processes unique to particular organ systems; ap 


For medic il student open to limited nun ber f rad 


phasis on biochemical 
plic iion of these 


processes to evaluation of function 


ctior (Spring) 


<60 Biochemistry of the Steriods (1) O. Dodek1 


For medical students; open 


o limited 1 ber of graduate students. Basic 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and metabolism, 
regulatory mechanisms physiologic effects, clinical measurements of endog 


*nous steroids, clinical manif 


In pregnancy, and st 


Lions of steroid imbalance. steroid changes 
id therapy (Spring) 


> 


< 


62 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) 


Vahouny 
Discussion 


of topics of current interest, includine digestion, energy pro 
duction biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues, and subcellular par- 
ticles, Content differs each time course is offered may be repeated for 
credit 


(Spring) 


26« 

266 R: P ’ i : 
Biochemical Genetics and Inherited 
"Ietabolic Diseases (1) 

Foi medical students; open to limited 


! number of graduate students. Bio- 
Chemical ispects of genetics and contributions 


C. Merril 


of molecular biology to 
UNnderst 


anding of human mutations and hereditary diseases (Spring) 
2 . 
‘chemistry of Bone and Muscle (1) Walker 
Stud, Of structure, chemistry, and biochemistry as they relate to the nor- 
m: 
Mal and diseased states of bone and muscle; emphasis on current theories 
a ae 
nd tect niques (Spring) 
29 
5 Resea 


rch in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 


"Iücipation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in 
1 
; related field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. Con 
er 
! differs each time course is offered: may b 
"all 


1 and Spring) 
309 7 
Thesj 


€ repeated for credit 


s Research (3-3) Staff 


*d Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
lents preparing for the Doctor of 


Philosophy general exam 
à ày be repeated for credit (Fall 


and spring) 
Jigs . 
"lation Research (arr) Staff 


Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


M — ee — 


2 — MM Ó—— — ce aure = 


Biological Sciences 


Professors A.H Desm 
liunct Professors T.E. Bowman, M.I ( 

F.A. Chace, Jr., R. Manning, C.G. McWright 
Professorial Lecturers K.C. Kates, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, Jr. 4 
{ssociate Professors S.O. Schiff, D.I ATKIN R.I ] 


R.K. Packer 

tdiunct Associate Professors W.D. Hope, D.I Pawson 
Roper, M. Ri 

{ssociate Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, J.C. 
lake 

{ssistant Professors T.L. Hufford, S.J. Smith-Gill 

1 ssistant Professor Lecturer D.A. Houston 

Lecturers A.M.S. Rosenkranz, N.B.P. Sweely, L.R. Townsend 


Bachelor of Art r Bachelor of Science th a n 


Iled n | 


Examination and the General Examination in fo 


E D rtmet ) The following requirem e 1 d 
|. The general requirements as stated on page g 85-9 Studen ,, 
nsult the dep ntal adviser regard ourse T n satisfying sil? 

quiremen ) ne nefu itiatior he Soc Studie nd the Hume 
> Prerequisite courses BiSc ) Fr eq alent ET. 

Requi cours n related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and ? 
$0. (The following courses are strongly recommended: Math 31; PAY 
years of French, German, or Russian; Stat 91.) E mA 
4. (a) Required courses for the major in biolog | minimum ol 24 pe 
hours of second-group courses, which should clude at least 6 hours . 
6 in botany, and 6 in zoology | 
(b) Required courses for the majo botany | minimum of j be 
hours of second-group c« ses in botany or combination of botany n: a 
c) Required courses for the major in zoolog ; minimum OF 4 
hours of second-group courses in zoology or biology f ys 
Master 6 Colones n the field (Bp Bota! 7 Y prere, 0 
bachelor's degree with a major in or of the following from this | niver | 
equiv ilent degree | Bi , held I ndergraduate major 1N biolo® ig 
or zoology: (2 Botany field—an undergraduate major in botany 9! b eri 

Zoologv field—an undergraduate major in zoology or biology The un , 

program must have included the following " r equivalent: € hem ' 

153-54, or 50; Math 31; Phy ) pms | 
Required: the general requirements, pag ) (02 The minimum requis uj | 

sists Of 24 semester hours of approved course work ph thesis (es » 

semester hours). With the permission of the department à student yor k 

program of study consisting of 36 semester | ot ipproved course f ! 
a thesis quif? 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biolog Botany o! Zoology = o! 
eneral requirements, pages 95-97, 102-104, plus satisfactory comple" iof 
ys of ¢ 
1o 

1y | 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 251 


"Search fields in Zoo 


d d inima cology tics; comparative neuro 
j omy; comparative physiology; herpetol ysiology; invertebrate zo 
ty Marine biology adiation taxor natomy and physiology of 
,. Us; vertebrate an itomy and ve e en log orpho 
"sis: vertebrate ichthyology; and verteb physiolo 
a chelor of Arts ir Education th a teaching field in B Prerequisite: the 
Kation curriculum, pages 81-82 
"Quired: the biology option and the professional courses listed on pages 8, 12€ 
ebartmentai prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 o equivalent is prerequisite to all sec- 
7 9Up courses in biology, botany ; nd zoology, except by permission of the 
uctor 


“Tou p 


4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3 Schiff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). S rve} biological principles; 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in the env 


Site to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Materia fee, $15 a ser 


Prerequi 

nester Academic year) 

11-15 1 À 

12 Introduc tory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours) laboratory (3 hour Biok 


Oratory IT 5 


gica! principles and prob 
designed to furnish a base for adv inced studies in biology and re 
lated s lences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11 Material fee, $18 a 


Semester ( Academic vear 


ic 


lems 


"26 E . 3 
‘NVironmental Issues (3) I 


angran, Schiff 
An 


interdisciplin inalysis « elected aspects of the tion ques 
ton, pollution human health, urban environmental lems, issues 
of economic growt nd development, technologv and public policy 
(Fall and spring) 


"ona ( 


"Toup 


103 i 
: Marine Biology (4) Knowlton 


Lectur ^ (^ | 


4 hours), laboratory d field (3 hours), | some extended field 
"IPs. Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, 
and biole Eical factors of the ma e environment Consideration of the 
9Pen oce in and coastal eco-systems and man's ir fluence or Recom 
mended Prerequisite BiSc 101 o 102, 106, I4 Materia! fee. $20 


(Spring) 
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2 rai trae 

111 Introductory Microbiology (4) Weint® 
> g 0 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major grout ip 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, Pel 
one m 


genetic relationships, and economic importance Prerequisite: 


of chemistry. Material fee, $20 (Fall and spring) 


chil 


115 Cytology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory ( 4 hours). Structure and function of ide 
analysis of chromosomes; cytological techniques and preparation o 


Recommended: one year of chemistry. Material fee, $18. 


ochil 
118 Advanced Cytology (3) x ; 
stiot 

Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Mechanisms of cell 9*7. 


"v. 
Laboratory consists of a project to be selected by the student with 
Prerequisite: BiSc 115 Material fee, $2 


Y 


currence of the instructor 
a : reintra” 
122 Cell Biology I: Molecular and We 
Subcellular Biology (3) " 
i sellulat ^ 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and € zall) 
ganelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry (Fa d 
aV 
, d z : ; inti 
123 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry (3) we y 
; ts, ^ 
Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, p e 
microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, bios} en 
B 
and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester ol organic 
try (Spring, even years) b 
: weint 
124 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) gi? 
xh 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of bioch y 
» 12 | 
experimentation Pre equisite or concurrent registration Bi5c l 
terial fee, $24 (Spring, even years) (d 
s 
127 Genetics (3) wl 
„tig tal 
Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic “i | 
2 ene ae 
particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and gene * 
(Fall and spring) gll 
128 Genetics Laboratory (1) d h| 
d pda Pin 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, / oli, and as » 
ee. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127 Material t€ 
(Fall and spring) 
teint 
weil 
^em n ` , y 
129 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology (3) n, FA 
3 » tjoP al 
Study of cell processes, including growth, division differenti? v 
actions, aging, movements, energy perception and tr ansduc 
nescence (Spring, odd years) A 
d 
ro n^ 
" . " . we! 
130 Cell Biology HI: Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) yis! 
an > > ered v, 
Exercises to illustrate some principles and techniques ! (sprint 
concurrent registration BiSc 129, Material fee $24 
years ) ¢ 


138 Advanced Genetics (3) 
in solving moderr 


Emphasis on the use of 


tor) urse in genetics 


lems. Prerequisite: introdu 


181 


1 bing 
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167 Radiation Biology (3) 


Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation: effects of radiation 
on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals; genetic effects. 


Recommended: two years of biological sciences, and chemistry or physics, 
(Fall) 


Schiff 


17] Undergraduate Research (arr ) Staff 


Admission by permission of the staff member concerned May be re- 


peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in 
Biological Science courses. Material fee, $20 per semester hour. (Fall 
and spring) 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Staff 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff 


adviser culminating in 
à written report and/or examination. 


(Fall and spring) 


173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 
à written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 


174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating in 
à written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 


75 Independent Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with 


staff adviser culminating in 
a Written report and/or examination. 


(Fall and spring ) 


17 1 TP XI . s 

'6 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating 

'n à written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 


177 P ; i : - 
7 Laboratory Techniques, Instrumentation, Staff 
4nd Data Analysis (3) 


Theory and practice in experimental design; techniques and instrumen- 
lation used in biological research laboratories 
“We, - " 
€ Senior Seminar (1—1) Staff 
Lec i " 
ctures and discussions on current biological problems (Academic 
year) 
185 
z Human Nutrition (3) Weintraub 
Die . i : 
t letary requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemical 
D " 
ases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives: social 
and e 
id economic aspects of nutrition (Fall) 
G 


Tou p 


5 
<06 &a. 
Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Actions of 
Modif 


rere 


radiation at subcellular cellular, and org 
radiation damage; 


Quisite BiSc 


anismal levels; factors 
practical considerations in radiation exposure 
167 or equivalent 


ying 


(Spring) 


ss 


A tie a 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OIF 
Weintr2! 


: ; . the Bf 
Review of experiments and speculations concerning origin of life 
I I 

(Spring, odd years) | 


207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) 


molecular aspects of biological evolution 


Pío ^ac o . : „rcha 
208 Seminar in Bioenergetics (3) Mere 
J 46 W 
Study of energy ! v nd transí ecosystem (Spring 1976 
i 
ilternate springs 
1 r g l 
209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of 
Organic Evolution (3) " 
i Jat" 
Principles and m inisms of evolutior inimals and plants; po 
phenomena, speciation, and ¢ volution above the species level 
1976 and alternate falls) 
| 
i " : , : " vps! 
220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3 ShroP" | 
Review in depth of selected topics. Ma e repeated for redit 
(Fall) 
s " E n x /eint 
222 Seminar: Topics in Molecular Biology (3) We! 
(Spring, even years) i 
J S» 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) , 
e 
Current problems in genetics. Students are req red to present on 
nar covering the full class period. May be repeated for credit i 
swi 
228 Population Genetics (3) 4 
nf 
i ext | 
Consequences of medelian inheritance on the population level as fet! 


fied by gene frequencies, random mating, inbreeding differentia 


and mutation 


LC " 
229 Cytogenetics (3) . 
| the ^, 
Zehavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meisosis as à basis fo! due 
apro” 4 
mission of genes from one generation to the next through rep! utt 
I", 
and the influence of cytogenetic processes on the mechanisms 9 T 
{> 
230 Unde i i Hufford 3 
23 nderstanding Environmental Issues— u 
Water Pollution (6) o "d 
i 
: i eng". 
Methods and techniques used in determining water quality; in OC 
e |i » 
and technological skills currently utilized or ay ilable for US hes o | 


with a variety of water quality aspects attitudes and appro prof 
social scientists; practical aspects of implementing water qualit) 


Preparation of secondary school curricula 


248 Analysis of Development (3) f 
velo p 
al morphology» 


x gy | 
endocrinole® 


Survey of current research in experiment 


genetics, biochemical development and developmental 


requisite; BiSc 146 or equivalent (Spring, even years) i 
smit! | 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) i pi] 
E nta 4V 
Discussion and reports on current literature in developme ^ «e d 
least * 
al ) 


Prerequisite: i 


with emphasis on developmental genetics 
(Spring, 


odd Y ears 


each in developmental biology and genetics 


255 Seminar: Consortium Biology (2) 


(Spring) 


Classes 


Topic to be announced in Schedule of 


N 
Un 
Un 
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295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring) 


3s 
7300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) | 


Nth r 
mth Group 


j 
] 
39 A a 
38 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 p; » : 
? Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) I 
My 
Und c. 
nd Group 
105 ] 
? Local Flora (4) Parker | 
J j 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory 
Studies on local flora: emphasis on the woody plants. Material fee, $18. 
(Fall) ] 
106 ^: 
) P 
Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) Hufford 
Lec à : } 
"Cure (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for non- ; 
Spec ‘ 
Pecialists emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material fee, $18 | 
(Spring) : 
109 y j 
Deve | 
i velopmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufford 
Je i 
of o Onstration Observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny | 
lissues and organs of vascular plants. Material fee, $18 (Spring, | 
Xdd years ) | 
lig o I 
4 Mparative Plant Morphology (4) Hufford i| 
er . l 
ol NOnstration. observation, discussion (6 hours Evolutionary morph- | ii 
Op . 4 ~ l 
role” and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study and the critical l i 
Tole . j 
ye S plants have in human welfare. Material fee, $18 (Fall, even | | | 
arg) I 
125 : | | 
OWeri | 
ering Plants (4) Parker | 
Scture (2 hour laboratory | field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary 
eVelo s), laboratory and field (4 hour rigin, evolutionary | 
fe gaent, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Material | 
l di (Spring) 
324, 
yc 
ology (4) Staff | 
*Clure (2 } E i . 
133 Ours), laboratory | hours). Material fee, $18 (Spring) 
1 p. 
lant, Man. : ~ 
Pl; an, and Life (3) Hutford 
nts by 


Which man lives and upon which he depends for his food, 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
r ugs , 
shelter. medicine, clothing, and industries, as well as his dr 
drinks (Spring) 
¢ 
134 Plant Pathology (4) 
sif } 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Material fee, $18. 
raint 
ae : Veil! 
135 Plant Physiology (4) y sh j 
' e ant 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed ur. 
emphasis on growth, development, tropisms and reproduction. ML 
site: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. Mà 
$24 (Fall, odd years) 
H 
pa 
137 Horticulture (4) ; ql 
" ' ot 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Basic principles e (P 
propagation, and care of ornamental plants Material fee, $15. 
and spring) 
Im 
sip] 
141 Plant Ecology (4) F EL 
sc 105, "^ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Prerequisite BiSc K " 
rj 
Saturday and weekend fieldtriP 


3 hours of geology. Several 


Material fee, $18 (Fall, even years) í 
uf 
149 Freshwater Algae (4) Jof d 
' olo£^, 4 
Observation and discussion (6 hours). Systematics, mor cgi 
physiology of freshwater groups of algae Ecological interrel y 
growth habit, and importance to man. Field experience, inci 
i e10 ea 
one weekend field trip. Material fee, $18. (Fall, odd ye 


150 Freshwater Diatoms (4) 

Observation and discussion (6 hours) Taxonomy, A 
Critical light microscopy. SE 
studies, and their impor 


(Spring, even years) 


ecology of freshwater diatoms (anc 
and role of diatoms in water quality 


Field experience. Material fee, $18 


Third Group p 
221 Seminar: Systematics (3) roh 
: ese! 
Review of current work in various disciplines of systematic redit 
of special interest to participants. May be repeated for * 
odd years) E 
| 
235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) " 
: i 
237 Seminar: Water Pollution Biology (3) shutio® a 
„r pomt 
Review of current research in water quality and watel E 
(Fall, even years) 
m 
i 
238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) 
(Spring, odd years) " 
si 


242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) 


(Fall, odd years) 
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9 


77300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


NLogy 
tond Group i 


101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Know 


Lecture (2 hours). | Oratory (4 I 5 General survey of invertebrate 
anima T ling 


j] " » nd 
} , ` SiO »1 f bDrvo yf ai 
includ lassiication, morpholo [ lology, e gy 


evolutionary relationships among phyla. Material fee. $20 (Fall) 


y and held (4 hours). Study of invertebrate 
nien wit mnh n functional 

Systems ells ssues, organ org sms), w emphasis or unctior 
1 lac nid it One f import 
aspects (pħysiology and ecolo € axon \ I 


groups 

Prerequis BiSc 101 equivalent. Material fee, $20 (Spring) 
quisite: BiSc 101 « ] 

‘04 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 

Lecture (2 ho 4 hours). Evolution and comparative 

ot chordata, stressing recent forms. Material fee. $20 


(Fall and spring 


Morphology 


| 
| 
i 
102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton | | 
| 
i 
140 i 


General Ecology (4 Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours) Introduction to the i 
“Oncent f limitine fa C evels and | 

pt f l 
“nergy transfer, and their reiationship to the structure and function of i 
Popula pe mir d ecosyste Materi $20 | | 
(Fall) 


! 
l43 


^? Animal Ex ology (4) Merchant 


Lecture hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of eco 
logical Principles to the understanding and manipulation of an mal popu 
lations Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission of instructor Laboratory 
lec $20 


(Spring, even vears) 
t44 : » £T 
Aquatic Ecology (4 Mercha 


Lecture 


I 
) ibs y l j urs Principle pplied t« | 
| hemical pronerties tvni- | 
"quatic Systems with special references to physicochemical prop es, typi | 
al habitat i P BiSc 143 ssion of 
a | ce ] 


Dstructo Laboratory fee. $20 Spring, odd years 


*Cture (2 ! 


Ours ) aboratory 4 hours) Origin and early development 
°F the Individual, formation of ore in systems. Emphasis « fr hick 
"nd pig wie icd bb himen ash ». Material fee. $20 Fall 


l46 E 


"troduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4 »mith-G | 
S Pri 4 1 nit | 
| *Perimental Developmental Biology (4) smith-G 


T 
“Clure į 


^ 4 ^ I , ; he exper 
me 

lenta] aia i ' i througt 
" em id ge 
kar 2d ^ 
pig ation Of th lite ture and laboratory experiments Prerequisite 

IS, m» 

K a » á 
à 145 or eg ilent Fr pe T i o R 
Course j, | . &1.. 45 h 

fea y 

t. $24 


EEEE 
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l 

> XX; asm 

148 Histology (4) pe f 

-n«coplv 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscoP i 

anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the d 
tionship of structure and f »n. Material fee, $20 (Fall and $P 


52 Protozoa (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introductior 


Ccctu 
sification, life histories, genetic ind physiology; emphasis 


types. Material fee 
153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) 


hours), laboratory (3 hours Study of the 
\e nervous syster 


gross 


Lecture 


anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of th pi 
on mammals. Prerequisite: BiSc 104 Material fee, $24 (Spr! 
years) 
z Atk 
154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) vet 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours): T 
ns 
brate natural history and systematics, emphasizing higher and tran ve 
taxa. Prerequisite: BiSc 104 Material fee, $20 (Spring, even : 
Kae 
155 Parasitology (4) JP 
to animal Py 


Lecture (2 hours), 4 hours). Introduction 
tology; survey from protozoa through 


terial fee, $20 


i Co 
156 Ichthyology (4) : 
1 M putt? 

General biology of fishes, including structure, function distrit nd 
grou” y 

evolution, with emphasis on adaptations. Prerequisite A "s 


omparative anatomy and vertebrate zoology, or permission of 


(Spring) 


157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) P 
i M , 
Comparative study of basic principles of chemical integratio! red! 
reres 
docrine relationships, and mechanisms of hormone action chet 
= 2 of 
BiSc 104, 165 and/or concurrent registration in Chem 151-52 € 
(Spring) | 
161 Entomology (4) i 
' ect ^ ui 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). The biology 9! and e 
i " à 
ing their morphology, physiology, development behavior, | 
Material fee, $20 (Fall) si 
62 Insect Evolution (4) f in] 
j pn” f 
Lecture (2 hours), labo ory + hours) Adaptive radia s o£ 
nto 
emphasis on insect-plant relationships, behavior, and pale 
requisite: BiSc 161. Material fee, $20 Spring) p l 
y 
163 Human Physiology (3) podY: | 
} an oe | 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the huma 
(Fall) pe] 
j 
164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) c q 
: , a n F 
1 is O s 
Study of basic physiology laboratory technique: emphas rered" y 
nental study of homeostatic mechanisms in human" (I Fall) 


$24 


tration: BiSc 163 Material fee, 


oncurrent is 


BIOLOGICAI 


165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) 

J 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours Detailed stu 
Systems, stressing chem and physic bases. Pre 
and 164, or equivalent P requisite or cx urren 

; 151-52 or 50. Material fee $24 (Spring) 


Th: 
lirq Group 


? E. " 
204 Seminar: Iny ertebrate Zoology (3) 


Review of selective topics in physiology, dev ‘lopment 


vertebr 


ite animals, including reports 


repeated for credit (Fall) 


'208 6 ; 
| 405 ( omparative Pathology (3) 
An introduction to the study of disease and disease n 
brates, and comparison with disease 


in man. Recom 
anatomy, histology, and physiology (Fall) 
Å 
“10 Animal Behavior (3) 
Principles of animal behavior, including mechanisms 


rom simple reflex systems to social interaction 


Morphology, behavior and classification of th cial 


comparison of colonial 
years ) 


?11 The Soc; 3 
he Social Insects (3) 
organization. of major groups 
* 
I 24g 
4 Histophysiology (3) 
Study of 


current publications in the f 


245 Hi i 3 
Histochemistry (3) 
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Packer 


dy of selected organ 


"requisite: BiSc 163 


registration: Chem 


Knowlton 


and ecology of in 
ications May be 


Zook 


echanisms in verte- 


mended: courses in 


Staff 


and manifestations 
(Spring, even years) 


Staff 
sects; emphasis on 
(Spring, odd 


Desmond 
ogy (Fall) 


Desmond 


Theory and application of chemical techn ques in determining changes in 

the ‘mount and distribution of inorganic and organic constituents of tis 

‘ues during different physiological and pathological conditions (Spring) 
n 


252€... 
^ Seminar. Neurobiology (3) 


of 


Current public tons in omp 


Years ) 
265 c 
?parative Animal Physiology (3 
Survey of the physiological basis of ad ptation of ar 
1e dronments emphasis on nonmamm uan vertebrate 
65 l 
3 = Or equivalent (Fall) 


30,» 
” Thesis Re 


search (3—3) 
(Fall 


and Spring ) 


parative neurob ology 


Atkins 
(Fall, odd 


Packer 


umals to diverse 


Prerequisite BiSc 


Staff 


Botany 


Sec "Biological sciences 


Business Administration 


Professors J.L. Jessup, R.B. Eastin, E. 1 
F. Amling, G. Black (Chairma! P.D. ( 
Vis >), G.P. Lauter, J. Zwick, N.M. L« 


Lecturers L.C, Collins K.I M 
v, B, Burdetsky H. Brow 
R. Eldridge, S.F. Divita 


y 


rrofessorial 


lay, W.G. Torp 
1ssociate Professors 

C.R. Miller, J.J. Hampton, R.F. Dyer 
Professorial Lecturers B Benefield 


issistant Professors J.M Sachlis, H.A. Ton 


(ssistant Professorial Lecturers N.R Hart 
Handorf, D.P. Lohmann 
Instructor & W. Miller 
Programs of stud n business ad rist on lead to the 
Business Adn t n, M j 1d) [ 
ss Admi tr n are ¢ ed è Schi Gove I 
stration (see pages 138-72) 


FIRST GROUP 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 


Structure, activities, and pr e 
the nad m T 
IÇ u guai anau 
61 Personal Finance (3) 


Management 
budgeting, home buyir 


nd investing, insu 


fered academic year | 


SECOND GROUP 


101 The Business Environment (3) 


Economic and legal en nmer 


r n! 


nfluences yntemporary [ 
102 Fundamentals of Management ( 
Plannir rganizin lire 
spring 


104 Small Business Management (3 


personal id fal 


n, P.M. Dickie 


J.R. Potter, J1 


Darı 


augh L.R. Brown, 5 esko: 


qi 

sine enterprise, ts con Fi 

eers ! SS I Jl] ana ^ 

co 

nily come 1d expenses, pi? 
, 

g edit buyin borrowing: (NO 
j t yla ng taxation 


nes ile 

( nd issues 
1 

gement 


cClure, J.P. Murphy J.T 


ei 
J.H.H. Carnia 


W 


T 
ries social od 
(Fall an 

ca 
ti 

y Oa 
ontrolling (F 


( ic ( ina es W c 


IOS Personnel Management (3) 
[he labi f ] 


Oorar T nizat r n 
I rat ( Z 


sprin 


106 


Sion of instructor (I 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) 
American unior I ind 


15 
x International Business Finance 
Prin 


( pita] Formation (3) 
Thi 


u 
Sines ' 
Pr ' 'overnmental t 
eq te BAd 131 5 
Nve ^ 
Stment and Portfolio Management 
he ry 
i 
Ine Idino 
l i f the 
*Urity mol 


rket Ris 
Met 15 n ne: 


Leadership in Personnel Management 
I g 


s nd public 
Policy con deration The ] lective 
argaining a ‘ments, P Ad sion o structor 
(pring) 
I1 
3 Real Estate (3 Staff 
Prin pl I | property manage 
ment, valuatic PI s Y rban growth, urban re 
newal. ( Not of d acad. \ 6-77 
195 E. " ^ " 
<l Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) Staff 
Fur tior t insurance and risk ement in business enterprise 
Te 
“< Insurance and Estate Planning (3 Staff 
Insurance ind estate pro ng providing protection and estate 
dev c Nx ffered academic 
year 1976 
T , 1 
> Business Finance (3) Sachlis 
Analyzino 5 icquiring funds; planning 
etf er A S { rces of 
unds, cap üdsefino kl ps. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31: S; d spr 


Eldridge 


finance 


nce-of 


Prerequisite: BAd 131 


Staff 


se economy. Roles of 
ey | pital market inst 
S nd monetary policies 


Nn 
= 


COURSES OI 


141 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) 


INSTRUCTION 


Basic Marketing Management (5) Dv 
behavior ana , 
plannif? 


oeconon yster € 


Role of marke 


sis, impact of ynsun n. Major decision areas of product ! 

pri ` id AK 0t I E search and demand analy*" 
Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 (Fall and spring) 

Marketing Research (3) D 

Basic methods and techniques of marketing research problem definiti? 

j ollection, market surve experimental design, data analysis © 

presentation. Special topi ittitude research, questionnaire construc 

ind concept testing. Prerequisite: BAd 141 (Spring) : 

«ul 

4 International Marketing Management (3) " 


of the international marketing position of the 1 nited States let 
ivertising media, 1 


(Fall) 


nternatior 


foreign market surve) ypment of policies 
145 Sales Management (3) 
tion of lep € es | 
perf tandard i 
Prerequisite: BAd 14 (I 
47 Advert 
Planning an advertising impa Co 
message appeals media sel OT ind sc 
Current criticism and ) of tl 
market ng commur tior lor > I 
motion, presented Sr 
SP 
158 Physical Distribution Management (3 T 
i Dr ina ' : yen 
Logistical consideration Ja t. warehouse and store location, pul! 
» Aa 
or y. w isin nd or lan ! Channels of distr. | 
evi 
from an institutional-beh ral wpoint. Design, management and 
ion of the d ! P Econ 1-2 (Fall) 
161 Commercial Law (3 Collins, McClure 7g 
+ bu* 
Fundamental concept nd principles of w encour tered M bi 
ictivitv; contracts, bailme bk Istri men ah 
a" 
ruptcy, other topi B eg ( n I usiness 
making (Fall and spring) 
ort 
T g^: shef 
171 Principles of Transportation (3) me 
ns 
Impact of intercity transportatior t I ciety. EmphasP y d 
' . jatiO 
lifferenc T I ! , icter nd regula 
requisite: Econ 1-2 Fa 
N 
172 Public Utilities (3) "n 
" en 
I . nd nanom vx i ept leve Jopm* m 
i Ue vE with en 
es omi c k ind. regulation 4 ? 
n ele ] € Prerequisitt Econ 


Compar tive 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 263 


174 Urban Transportation (3) Staff 


Problems of developing balan nsportation systems for urban areas 
[ 


area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance. and rketing 
Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1 ( quivale Sprir 

175 Introduction to International Business (3) Staff 
Terminology; trade and practices; physical movement of goods in 

ternational business ditions ess or successful trading; export 

shipment, documentation, procedural problem: I 

7 " . r " i 

176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) Eldridge 


Theoretical relationships underlying international business transactions, 


role of government, international agreements b tween private producers 
trade with developing nations, policy. P erequisite: Econ 1-2 (Spring) 
79 " : ^ " n . 
178 International Business Policy and Operations (3 Staff 
Analysis of overseas projects according t purpose and type of organiza- 
tion development and n nagement of over operations in different 
World areas. Prerequisite: BAd 175 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 
18] Manufacturing Production (3) Tombari, Roman 


Basic pr nciples and methods of manufacturing production. Manufactur 


Ing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustr ns selected from various 
Process and fabrication industries Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or 
equivalent (Fall and spring) 

199 tad : "x : . 

x Internship in Business Administration (3) Carrington 
Internship assignment with an extramural sponsor: a business firm, a 
business-related government agency, or an interest group. Open to selected 
juniors and seniors by permission of adviser Fall and spring) 

I« 
I9g8 " r 23 z 3 
Business Policy and Administration (3) Eastin, Vaill 
Terminal undergraduate course Business Administration. Integration 
Of functional activities in arriving at over business policy decisions 
Prerequisite BAd 102, 105. 131. 141. 181 (Fall and spring) 
199 a 
Individual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of adviser. May be 
repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
Do 
GROT P 
20] EN. E 
cial Environment of Business (3) Timbers 
( 
temporary social forces acting on business management: business 
"sponsibility +} ^ ( Fall) 


205 b 

^"^ Busine , : 1 

(1 iness-Government Relations (3) l'imbers 
ormer 


R Relations of Government to Business 
eo 
: ulatory ind promot ctivities of the yvernment ndependent 
1 Bul Ory ager ntitrust activit nor nd fiscal policy, regu 
lati M of } I 1 
y 5 $ 
2 
£03 | 
ALD: n . » 
B my Environment of Business (3) Timbers 
Usinese und I i 
u icr the U.S. (C onstitut I teder 
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è ust 
urt decisions relating to b 


| 
(Spring) 


and agency orders. Major empl 
iisite: BAd 202 or permission of instructor 


isis on CK 


ness Prereq 


sol 


ational Business (3) 
dine 


business incl j 
internatio", 
(Fall 99 


204 Legal Aspects of International and Multi 


| ega enviro imet li ol te rn tior i d multin tion i 
latior f direct investment, 
arbitratior ind expropriation; topics ol current interest 


spring) 
ag l i; sul 
208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 


" 
practices ind procedures including 


Survey of personnel management 


bor-management relations (Fall and spring) 
7: 
pas 


in advan 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) | 


Industrial personnel and manpower management, research 


problem (Spring) 
af 
^? 1 "vr > > S 
210 The Personnel Manager (3) ' 
: jatio® © 
[Ihe personnel manager and his place in the organiz itio n, relat et 
$ ' 1 ) 
other executives, policy role al | re tions Wit ief executive Pre "1 
ns 
of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: BAd 208 or perm 
of instructor 
Lo* 
4 : : 1 R 
211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) E 
| 
1 m | 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associat ač | 
| 


organizalions and higne man 


leaders! ip in lars 


utive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or P | 
instructor (Spring) | 
ts 
MS . v . E: x de 
212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Br ". 
„ondt“ 
The An in OT vement. ( ective bargaining and the cont 
labor re jns under collective bargaining agreements (Fall) | 
ots) 
nae re : E À : urde” | 
213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective B | 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3 
T g) 
Current problems and issu Prerequisite: BAd 212 (Spring 
Rom 
nen — : : " 
220 Administration of Research and Development (3) ag’ 
actif | 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affe i 
n 
R&D environment operatior ispects anagement problems if ye y 
T 
'overnmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, re puat 
. evalu? 
cation, personnel, planning and control, meas irement and eY 


( Fall) 


222 International Research and Development (3) „ati 
Technological, political, social, and economic factors affecting inter yl 
R&D policy; problems in industrial, government il, and internal ie 

nizatio world technological forecasting; resource illocat 

nology transf Prerequisite: BAd 220 or permission of instru? 
(Fall) coi 
o 


1) f 
"n 
condut jj 


selecte 


1-24 Technology Assessment Theory and Practice (3 
BAd 223: the technology assessment concept. Methods 10! 


nt M 'ement of ssessments. Evaluation ol 


ments. BAd 224: planning and conducting a techr 


[ l ecnnology assessment. Pre 
equisite to BAd 224: BAd 223 or permission of i istructor ( Academic 
year) 

29E o... : : > 

£25 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) Tombari 
Production technology, including new processes, materials, products, equ p 
ment, and facilities. Implications of emers technology in managing the 
Production function. Prerequisite BAd 181 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 

> i v > : 

229 Seminar: Administration of Research and 


Roman 
Development (3) 


Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with various 


ement. Topic will vary each 


to the emerging technology current 


Phases of research and development 


time the course i offered accordir 


operational proble nd student interest Prerequisite: 6 to 9 semester 
hours of research and development management or permission of in- 
Structor (Fall) 


Financial Decision-making (3) Hampton, Sachlis 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset management 


nal I 
inalysis é 


Problems of internal financial 


Of-return analys S, financial 


supply. Prerequisite: Acct 
'] 


g 


forecasting, problems of capital demand and 
115 or equivalent, BAd 131 (Fall and spri 


N 
w 
h2 


Capital Resource Management (3) 


Hampton 
Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rat oning, structure; dividend policy 


Prerequisite BAd 231 (Fall and spring) 


International Business Finance (3) Zwick 


Analysis of problems in international business hnance. Impact of the 


evolving international payments system on business Prerequisite: BAd 
1 
13 Ur equivalent ( Fall and spring ) 


23 

2346... 20 à 
Seminar: ( apital Formation (3) Handorf, Horvitz 
Determinants Of saving and investment, timing of c rporate security is- 
“ues, analysis of current ca il m lit 


arket conditions. Prerequisite: BAd 
(Fall and spring) 


131 or 


equivalent 


Financial Management (3) 


Re ^ . 
“stricted to students in the Navy Graduate Financial nagement Pro- 
Bram 


Problems of fin incia 


t | Mar ng financial structure, 
Ub 
'aining and manag ng capital, issuing and placing securities, administer 
ing j : 712 nal 

E Acome, secu ingements Prereq Site Acct 215, Met 201 
(As 


3 


237 
lVestment Analysis (3) 


“isk reward 
tional 


Amling 


analysis of security investments including analysis of na 


ol economy, industry ompany nd market roduction to port 
sit 10 Management emphasis on theory and cot iputer methods Prerequi 
*: BAd 131 (Fall and «nrino 
23 i aH and sy ing) 
438 c 
"5 Semi 
“Minar: ; > i 
nar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3 Amling 
Ortfo] 
* 10 


management theory, application, and computer modeling. Inde 
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wil 

pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio management Ad 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications Prerequisite 

237 (Spring) 

: ver, DIVY 

241 Marketing Management (3) Dyer, d 

r a ; ; : ann! P 

Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product plant 

ling, sales prom 

Fé 


channels of distribution, advertising, personal sel 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs 


spring) 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) p 


1 : "V na 
s an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency 1f! pe 
j res 


ritical appraisal of methods anc 


£ rketing research process, critica 
applications (Spring) 
pr 
245 Promotion Management 


Marketing Communications (3) "T 
P port be 


rom a systems perspective sup 


Examination of promotion mix di 
^ ý 
analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitudes jon 
: za 
havior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of communi " 


marketing, behavioral concepts and communications researc pe 


lesign, econom T financia ter development of & «erit 
C f economic and financial criteria levelopme C (sp 


program. Prerequisite: BAd 241 or permission of instructor. 


1 


246 Consumer Behavior (3) i. | 
perti, i 
Consumer decision-making in the market place; research mM 41 fie” | 
tevdiecintin miian fs vifi x j her behavior? | 
erdisciplinary studies in psycholog ociology, and other be». 
present and potential applications for marketing (Fall) 
4 
pi? 
247 Marketing and Public Policy (3) | 
(Formerly Current Issues in Marketing m 
: ! y 
Examination of principal areas of publ polic formulatio! y 
t safely acd 
marketing practice. Topic idvertising, warranties, produc {ress ne” 
adre i 
ssues, consumer information systems, informal and formal a ycalt s 
voci 
nisms, business responsibilities. Government business and ac 
points presented Fall | 


248 International Marketing (3) 


Organization for international irketing, demand 
ind trade 


»gal 
ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing and lega 


tegy (Fall and spring) 


velopment and policies, marketing structur 


fective international marketing strateg 
! p 
249 Marketing Strategy (3) 
(Formerly Marketing Policy) j pe 
C 
Analysis of complex marketing problen nvolving policy wr ag 
z r 
dec ns; emphasis on creative marketing strategy (SP 


250 Marketing to the Government (3) 
R&D 


bid d sion, field force management, 


(Fall) 


ind the 


strategy, pricing strategy, produ ine strategy 
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253 Distribution Logistics (3) Staff 
Problems of physical distribution and supply of goods. Role of logistics 


in the economy and the business firm ] services, 


location theory and problems, service sta nventory control, infor 
mation flow, scheduling, allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics 


System organization (Spring) 


255 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) Zwick, Grub 


Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as economic 
political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, relation- 
future of the 


Ships to other nations; national and international controls: 


multinational corporation (Fall and spring) 


173 NAM . n : 

¿56 Seminar: International Trade (3) Eldridge 
nal trade theory, instruments 
le, preferential treatment 


Classical and modern concepts of 


and institutions of trade policy, barriers to 


and trading blocs, trends and issues Fall and spring) 

257 ; a ; a r ; 

*57 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) Grub, Dickie 
International market entry and expansion; operating olicies, procedures, 

p F i s, p 

and pri s of multinational companies; developing executives for inter 
national business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree standing 
(Fall and spring) 

260 & : . 

60 Economics for Management (3) Staff 


Restricted to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro 
Bram, Economic theory and its application in managerial decision making; 
Price theory, income and employment theory, related topics. Review of 


economic methodology (Summer) 


261 Applied Microeconomics (3) Eldridge 


Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decisions involv- 
ing demand, production, cost profits, investments, and inventories. Pre- 


requisite: Econ 217. Met 203, Stat 111; or equivalent; or permission of 
Instructor ( Fall 


and 


5 


< 


62 
^ Applied Macroeconomics (3) Black 


Use i 
Se of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; interpre 
‘ation of economic trends and developments; analvs of governmental 
ec > y4 t IN tat 111 ; 
,' 9nomic policies Prerequisite; Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111; or equiva- 
^ or permission of instructor (Fall and ng) 

64 E 

à 
“onomics of Production (3) Staff 


of production and manufacturing ations to inagerial 
with respect to productior nvestment, procurement, re 
development, and cost-benefit analvsis Prerequis Econ 
Stat 111 ( Not offered academic 1976-77) 
h 
€mina, è n . > 
Minar in Applied Economics (3) 
27 
475 g 
Seminar: : " 
inar: Fransportation (3) Staff 


> 
Problems and 
JAd 17, 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OI 


268 
: : ag 

279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Pag 

: tice 

materials management principles and prac, 
Determination," 
and eth 


Industrial purchasing and 
Organization and functions in materials management 


requirements, source selection, buying practices policies 


(Fall) 
spermi! 
280 Procurement and Contracting (3) shert 
^ jet 
and contracting; emphasis on federal 8 


(Fall and spring) 


Overview of procurement 
ment buying policies, practices, and procedures 


af 
` ‘ ida ^ ; erm 
282 Government Contract Administration (5) Sh F 
' „ement © 
Surveillance and management of contract pertormance Measurem e 
progress; specification interpretation quality assurance; changes, m. 
rmina 
ation, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; term 7 
" ssIU 
regulatory and policy concerns. Prerequisite BAd 280 or permis 
instructor 
xri 
: A ; dh ern 
283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sh "m 
d 
: 0 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, a "d 
and recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price profit, inwa wor 
and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type -: f 
requirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite BAd 280 * 
mission of instructor 
yi 
sher” 
284 Procurement Data Management (3) » m. 
x 
a ng ~ 
Technical data and the procurement process; contract controlli ion ?U 
} af 
mentation, patent rights, rights in data, requirements determinál rat 


the acquisition of data, federal policies, contractor interests. Config sit 


. 
" " > r 
management; control of changes. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or PF 


of instructor " 
s | 
285 Systems Procurement and Project Management ( 3) en | 
: anag 
Development and procurement of major systems Project € pt 
: ning: 
and its impact on the procurement process Procurement plan 
requisite: BAd 280 or permission of instructor Í 
SU 
290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Ti 
" $. * 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching method 
repeated once for credit d 
ps 
291 Seminar: Business Management (3) i m 
" .s of 9" 
Primarily for doctoral students. Research on various phases ) 
ment as practiced in American industry (Fall and spring qi 
295 Research Methods (3) me! / 
> in research m 


Same as Mgt 295 and PAd 295, Theory and practice «ons, ! 
Is and desi (f 


ologv. Data sources and gathering, research mode ‘ings 
3 ings 
and testing. controls, interpretation and presentation of fine 
and spring) 9 
" t1 +s n p 
296 Business Decision Simulation (3) soy 
| mulated co" pu 
Managerial decision-making in a diversified firm in à 5 ing com 
i I 
environment in which a complex situation 1s played out 1 


standing- 


doctoral degree 


Prerequisite idvanced Master's or 
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297 Business Policy Formulation (3) Loeser, Carrington 
Analysis of operation: tuations and policy issues. Developing and imple- 
menting solutions to managerial problems Prerequisite: advanced Mas 
ter's degree standing (Fall and spring) 

> : . ‘ : ix , " x 

298 Directed Readings and Research in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Super d readir elected fie V isiness nistration. Ad- 
mission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit 
(Fall and spring) 

P. E " . + J 

499 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 

nation of thesis standards, research phil sophy and methodology. 


ind spring 
300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Pty, 
°URTH GROUP 


Fo " 
ath Br 


: toup Busine Administrati imited to graduate students and 
-"Rarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the demand requires. 

305 «€ ; " r ; ; 

02 Seminar: Gov ernment-Business Relations (3 Timbers 


government-business relations. Research 
BAd 201, 202, 203; or 


Major current issues affect 


and discussion on selected issues. Pre equ 


Permission of instructor 


331 € r - ` 
l Seminar: Finance and Investments (3 Amling 
Resea: h seminar ir DO 


| theory, investment portfolio theory, 


ànd capital market theory. Prer site: BAd 232, 234, 238. 


3416 . 
341 Seminar: Marketing (3) Dyer 
E J 


Examin ition of major theoretical developments in m irketing. Topics in- 


“© advances in research methods, models and data analvsis Emphasis 


! emerging con in consumer behavior hannels, marketing com 
"nication and marketing information systems 
58 € a 
( 9lloquium on International Business (3) Grub 


Mac, " + 
Selected problems in international business with e nphasis upon regionalism, 
ade b 


aid, 


arriers, investment incentives, international organization foreign 
and development assistance and its relation to trade with developing 
nations 


and trade with the Communist Bloc. Admission by prior permis- 
SiON of i 


nstructor 


359 C 


LU 2 " . " s 
lloquium on ( omparative Management (3 Lauter 
- 
soe Párative inalysis Of management systems under different economic, 
( 1 
h cial, and political conditions, Generic characteristics of management and 
iu 
ar modified in different environments Examination of selected litera- 
re, 


3 


655 
Semi . : : 
: "har: Applied Economics (3) Black 
"marily ¢ 
i i Marily for doctoral students Special topics and applications of analyti- 
al | 
26> Ools to busine decision-making and policy. Prerequisite: BAd 261, 
1 Permission of inst tor 


or 


TION 


INSTRUC 


COURSES OI 


270 
staf 


381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management ( 3) 


Recent developments in manufacturing production and mater m 
ment; impact of technological, economic nd social change; signi Y 
i i ' Jew 9 
related trends. Private and public sector policy implications New " 

280, * 


emerging analysis techniques. Prerequisite: BAd 225, 264 279, 


f tor 
instructo 


equivalent; or permission O 


suf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor 
May be repeated for credit 


. soerat 
of Business Administrat 


general examination 
00 N; à paute 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Doctor of Business Administration 


d fe 
Limited to candidates. May be 


peated for credit 


Chemistry _ an 
2 schmidt | 

Professors R.C. Vincent, R.E. Wood (Chairman), T.P. Perros, W.E. ` 
D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N. Filipescu 

Associate Professors A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley 


{ssistant Professors M. King, D. Ramaker 
yu. | 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in € hemistry (Dep det | 
tal The department offers two und aduate majors designed to give uu 
organi 


broad training in the basic divisions of chemistry; analyt cal, inorganic, 
physical. Major ! provides considerable concentration in 
permits a wider selection of electives and th uld meet the needs 9* 24 gf 
r related fields. Major I1 is inte™ cage 

those pli s | 
in che J 

- O 


chemistry 


preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or 
marily for students preparing for gradu 


to enter the chemical profession and wi 


study in chemistry Or 
Americi 
-ia 
ainin. i 
ork 


to be certified to the 


the minimum requirements for professional tr 


cal Society as having met 


foreign languages are recommended graduate 


for students planning to do 


chemistry 

The following requirements must be fulfilled ent 
1. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet the general require. f 
stated on pages 77-78, 85-91. (Students should consult th departmental ad” sit 

garding courses to be taken in satisfying the requirements tor meaningfu - 
into the Humanities and Social Studies.) : a 

2. Prerequisite courses for Major I and Major II—Chem 11-12 anc 22, oF 
Math 30, 31; Phys 1, 2 aired $ 
j 1) Required courses for Major I—BiSc 11 12 or Geol 21 22 (req 1 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113 14, 122, " , 
151-52, 153-54 vite: 
(b) Required courses for Major II—BiSc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 aes TL 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113 14, 15^. 182 
151-52, 153-54, 235; Math 32; one course selected from € hem 195 207, ^ F 
222. 251, Math 111, 139, Phys 161, 165, 175, Stat 197 gus 
Twelve seme in French, German Greek, Hebrew Italian, 1 sti fof " 

or Spanish (students in Major Il should elect German) are recommence 
: ma 


dents in both Major I and Major II be 
must 1m 


For graduation with Special Honors in chemistry application j at tha 
tr 195 is requires " 


the beginning of the senior year 


CHEMISTRY 271 


Maste; of Sci 


ence field of Chemist; Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with 
^m I ) " . leor 
Major in chemistry from this Unive or an equivalent degree 
Required the general equirements pages 95-102. The required 30 semester hours 


i gradi 
Ip 


late work must include Chem 213 and 221. and 


wo of the follow- 


Chem 207, 236, and 251 [he thes ec rement, Che 299—300, may be in 
‘Yucal, inorganic c, or physical c stry. Che 56, or its equivalent, 
„Prerequisite to research work in the field of organic chemistry A reading knowl- 


examinatic 


Must h ' 


Ye passed 


x 
X 
7 
7 


in. preferred) 
nester of graduate work or before the 
d half of the work is started, whicl fir 
“Ome 


t who ntends to 
doctoral candidate is strongly urged to t ke Chem 207 as early as possible 
aduate program 


1 his pr 
À - 


Aster of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree of- 
Ted by the departments of ( t ind Geology) Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 
oree wit) major in chemistry or in geology from this Universitv. or an equiva- 

! degree 

"Quired: the general requirements, pages 95-102, including Chem 111—12; Geol 
le 241, 3 or 246; and Chem 299-300. The Master's ( ompre- 
li." Exam us before registration for the second half of the 
the Work I knowledge examination in a fore gn langua approved by 
» department of 


chemistry or geology, must be passed prior to beginning the 


Semester 


ke. T of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work. whichever 
‘Urs first 

or of Philosophy in the field of Chemistry Required: the general require- 
ally Pages 95-97, 102-104. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251, and 350 are nor- 
by cp, "duired of the doctoral student. ir addition to other courses as determined 
hi, Sultation with the departmental program commit rhe tool requirement 
French are (1) a foreign language readir ex ination in German and either 
Fa Or Russian or (2) a fore language reading examination in German and 


ated proficiency in computer programming. The 


on is required 


je “sS In physical or theoretical chemistrv Cumulative ations replace 
"ene » 

Rese sral Examination requirement 

Bh: ch felg nalytical chemistry +3 hemistry 
"lysic ^ tetas anaiytica cnemistry C cnemt $ 
" l à ; ; 

Phy Chemistry (electrochem 


: Cal Orgar 


theoretical), 
SUM “nic chemistry (re i 


synthesis of 


ferdepartmental degree 


he general re- 


including a reading kn amination in an 


‘anguage plus the satisfactor ompietion of 


17 and 118, or 
completion of the General Examinations four fields, in 


and geochemistry 


u in Education with teaching field in Chemistry Prerequisite 
atio . ‘ 
Required n curriculum, pages 81 82 
the ~Hemistry option and professional courses on pages 118-19 26 


and 


Examinations: All entering students in the master's 
> > quired » take the American 


of chemistry are re 
Placement Examinations, given by the department 


n the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 


lisciplines of analytic rganic, inorganic, and 
iultiple-choice type. These tests are designed to 


lisciplines generally tai modern undergraduate 


I gradi ite work n chemistry ind the results are used by 
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> r cours 
the department to advise the individual student in planning a program of cou 


lent's background 


appropriate to the 


i ; the 
Registration: Jefore completing registration each student must obtain from 


^l 
tion and laborato! 


representative of the nent an assignment to lecture, recita d 
: art 
sections. The work of e OI | sc vears must be approved by the Dep 
ment 
: iu 
All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar and collod 


programs 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


First Group 
Filipe 


3—4 Contemporary Science (3-3) F: 
ot 
For nonscience majors. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours): v. 
1 i e 
temporary topics from the physical sciences are integ! ated to y gic? 
: ad - ys 
the nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of p» 
science. Laboratory fee, $17 à semeste (Academic year) 
CHEMISTRY 
First Group 
s 
4 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 


d 
T „med | 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 Elem, y 


: requis! 

course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis prera m p 
^ ue nem , 

f high school algebra. Prerequisite tO Cm 


hours), recitation (1 hour) 


Chem 11: one year of 
Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 a semester (Chem 11 and © | 
and spring) ] 
pr 
13 General Chemistry (4) poU ! 
3 ho” 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture `- pem 
laboratorv (3 hours), recitation (1 hour) Atomic structure, pg 
‘ - "C T" wf 
bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases chemical ed pe 


liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; gan 
Prerequisite; Math 31 Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $28 (I 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 

(Honors Course) (4—4) pol 
recitation *. po 
hours), recitation die? 
elected topics Se 


Chem 15: lecture (3 hours laboratory (3 hours), 


Chem 16: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 


Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: h ool physics and © th 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15 Admission by pl cement f 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placeme 
nation. Laboratory fee, $28 a semester ( Academic year) 1 
vim 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) j gw 
Le (2 hours laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice + gall 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instruments. 
'rerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee $28 ( Fall and spring” 


CHEMISTRY 273 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 


Caress 
Lecture (3 hou it } hours A te c tor students 
in related discipline urse € t f e ( hemistry 
requirement f ch y mak preme stude 'requisite 
Chem 12 or 16. Laborator fee, $28 Sp 
ond Group 
110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Wood 
Topics include chemical t iermodynamics emical kinetics, electrochem 
istry, solution chemistry, memby phase equilibr ind others. Pre 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31. P ys 2; or permission of instr ictor 
No open to hemistry maiors M \ not € taken for credit by students 
who have re for Chen ) n equival course 
1] : : 1 
l-12 Physical € hemistry (3—3 Wood 
Gas laws, chemica thermodyn tion chemistry, chemical equi 
librium | cs, chemic: statistics, e ( e stry ind ther topics 
Prerequis € em 111: Che 6 « 2 Phys 2. Prer site 
to Chem Chem 11 Acade ye 


113. 1 : Te 
l4 Physicochemical Measurements (2—2) Wood, Schmidt 


Laboratory complement to Chem 1 12 and 122 


C ( C 111-12 | 122. Prerequisite or con 
Current registrat on for Che 113 ( | Prerequisite or concur 
rent registration f Che 1: Che 2 Z2 ER ratory 


fee, $28 a Semester (Academic year ) 

125 r 

<< Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2 
The 


Sory of instrument: 


t 1 ve i3 d 

determination of uctu ind study of act sn 
Phasis on electroan Vs D ' ) i 
related with Che 114 Prere site C e Cgistrat 
112 (Spring) 

134 "c —* a 
Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2 Naeser 
Interm liate-level emg i e de iptive chemistry of the ele- 
ments I e: Chem 16 or 22 52. Prerequisite or cor current reg 
istration iem 111 ( Fall) 

ly 


: 42 Adv: " " i p] 
‘ anced Experimental ( hemistry (2 
Designe 


; emi yn With facility 
method ( n to al scipline i en Pre C s 
Prereq, isite Or concurrent s on: ( 111. La 
j a Semester (Acade year 
51.5» 
< Organic Chemistry (3—3) Staff 
( hemi trv of the mnound p ] Che 5 Cher 
19 eb: "s M " , 
k w Or 16, p eau C ( $2: ( 151 Acade C year 
153 5 ; 


40 : 
"Panic ( hemistry I aboratory (1—1) Sta 
aboratory 


ISty mplement of Che 151-52. Pre 


ation: ( 
lory fee 
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King 
ni 


ts. 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours) , 

> : ' : e 
of mixtures, and identification of their compon M 
work in organic chemistry: n 


wl 
(Spring, * 


' p : 3 
Identification of pure org 


compounds, separation 


Required of all students plan 
hem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, $28. 


ing rescarcn 


requisite: (£ 


years ) 


pert 


191 History of Chemistry (2) p 
to the 20th centi 


Historical development of chemistry from antiquity 
(Fall, odd years) 


Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16 
| " 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) " 
nce 


May be repeated o 
(Fall and spring) | 


Research on problems approved by the staff 


credit. Laboratory fee, $14 a semester hour 


Third Group r 
si 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) M 
ule 
Introduction to quantum chemistry. Molecular orbital theory, atoi 
molecular structure spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chem 112 ( 
a 
s. f H " H 5 wo 
211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) joð 
, a Tt mis», 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental Pate 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213: (Ae 
year) | 
w 
wo 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) "3 
em 


Thermoch ii 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems e the 
homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation © gh 
modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite Chem 114 
(Spring) 


216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) 


ntroduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to 
: prereqd 

student with basic principles and application of method 
- ‘tor. 
concurrent registration: Chem 207 or permission of instructor 


(Spring, even years) ] 

gi 

217 Theory of Magnetic Resonance (3) s00 
metic T€ "| 

Application of quantum theory and the techniques of magnetic, ott S 


& 
between "2 d 
"Xper > ` ! he bonding, e 4) 
experiment Molecular motion, relaxation theory c year 
(Spring, 09* - 


to chemical problems; emphasis the connection 


requisite: Chem 207 or permission of instructor 


219 Spectrochemistry (3) 


tic 

t ' alec agne 
Energetic states of molecules under the influence of electrom erties (i 
and spectroscopic prop” (eo^ 


tion and their relation to structures 
of instructor. 


requisite: Chem 207 and 221, or permission 
odd vears) pr | 
y 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) nalys* d 
methods of an gu | 


Theory and application of recent spectrometric prered 


ind optical instr umentati 


1 


on 


cluding electrical, magn 


Chem 122 
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"5! . . > Y 

<22 Advanced Analytical € hemistry II (2 or 3) Schmidt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours optional). Theory and applica 
tion of electroanalysis and separations by physiochemical methods. Pre 
requisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee. $14 (Spring, even years) 

> "P : . ; 

233 Organometallic € hemistry (3) White 
Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the compounds 
of lithium, boron, aluminum. silicor the transition metals, and the cata- 
lytic role of certain organe transition. metal complexes Prerequisite 
Chem 235 and 251. or permission of instructor (Spring, even years) 


Q3 a i : 13 
73-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3—3) Rowley 


Application of modern cl 


lemical theories to inorganic substances and re- 
study, developed from the periodic table, 
Of the chemistry of the more comm n elements. Prerequisite to Chem 
235 Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235 (Aca- 


actions followed by a de 


> 145 


Chem 112 
demic year) 


237 Physical-Inorganic Chemistry (3) Rowley 


cation of modern theories for interpretation and ex 
Planation of the electron i| complexes. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 11 2 (Fall, odd years) 


Quantitative app 


Topics in Transition Metal and 


Perros 
Inner-transition Metal Chemistry 


1 
$ 


) 


A systematic study of the significant and distinctive properties of the 
transition and inner-tr 


ransition elements in relation to their positions in 


the periodic table. Prerequisite: Chem 236 (Fall, even 


years ) 

* Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3) 
Synthesis 
theories 


Filipescu 


reactions, and properties of organic com ounds; fundamental 
prop 

of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Pre- 

requisite to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 

25] 


(Academic year) 


r] 
45 i Nes e 
? Phy Sical-Organic € hemistry (3) 


Levy 

Bis à . s 3 
The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction 

T4! I 
mechanisms Kinetic isotope effects, linear-free gy relat ps, con- 
“nitrated and super” a Woodward-Hoffman rules, free radical reac- 
t — 

'Ons. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission of instructor Fall, odd 
Years ) 


258 g 
gnthesis and Structure Determination in Caress 
TRanic Chemistry (3) 
Meth 


Ods of structure determin ition and synthesis of complex organic 
Mole a (yz 
Wlecules Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instructor (Fall, 
even Years ) 


Staff 


Nems approved by the staff Open to qualified students 
training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total 


$ 4 à for } n 
hours. Laboratory lee, 314 a semeste 101 (Fall and 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Laboratory fee, $28 a semestei (Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
m suf 
150 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) d 
. , ¢ 
Development in written form of an original research plan, fully 1° 
enced, and its oral defense (Fall and spring) 
suf 


Ud 
Doctor of Philosophy cumulat 


ed tudents preparing for the 
ninations. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 4 
r . Su 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) ji 
cre 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


(Fall and spring 


— 
Chinese S 
See “East Asian Languages and Literatures.’ 
Classics 
issociate Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman) 
issociate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Seidman M.E. Norton 
(ssistant Professor M. Xiroyanni " 
" ) 
{ssistant Professorial Lecturers D.B. Beers, M. Leibovic M. Pinkas 
Seikevicz " 


. 1l) ^ 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Humanities ( Department 


following requirements must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 78, 85-91 » 2 1a 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or ¢ las 11-14 yi? 
equivalent; or Clas 15-16, 17-18; or equivalent; or ( las 21-22, 23-24; Or e | 
and Clas 64, 71, 72 "d 
Required courses in the major (a) 12 semester hours selected from " 
group classics courses; (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 
if 


Hist 105, 108, 109, 110, 111; Phil 111; PSc 117 
ry and Classics ( net 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archaeolog 
tal).—An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the dep? 
rt. The following requirements must be fulfilled dents 
The general requirements as stated on pages 77-78 85-91 (Stue. yiri 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken 1n I o 
requirement for "meaningful initiation" into the Natural and Mathematica * 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or ( las 11-12, 13-14 110: 
Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist d La 


3. Required courses in the major 
hours in second-group courses in Greek « 
ind German is recommended.) 


Latin, including 


semester 
reading knowledge of French 


CLASSICS 277 


the field ( $ ir eol Class nd History (an 
, rogran ered f rtments irt, ¢ sics, and 
| a ba h l S | rec W l b ARTO nd ASSIC | il hae 

ek or Latin. Applicants { € present 

wes On the Graduate Record | xamination to the Office « School 

"2 Ils and Sciences 

( “quired the genera requirements, pages 95-102. TI 

u “mester hours of course work (as m iny as possib 

y N68) Selected in consultation with the appropriate 

Tal classics and history; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 

“Midates must i 


st pass reading knowledge examination 


Master's ( 


‘dc 
| didates are required to pass a general 


E 
‘TIN AND GREEK 


h 
tst G rou p 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3—3) 


Ziolkowski 


ippropriate readine celectian 
“appropriate c 1 E SN CuOnS 


Grammatical essentials of 
development of English 
literature 


the | 


derivati and 


(Academic year) 


Intermediate I atin: Prose and Poetry (3) 
(Formerly The Life and 


ife a Times of Ovid 
De 


velopment of ability 


to read and understand | tin lite e moderate 

difficulty Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent (Fall) 
4 V ergil’s Aeneid (3) Norton 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic in Latin; read ng and dis- 


cussion of the 


. entire 
mission of 


poem in translation 


Prerequisite: Clas 3 or per- 
(Spring) 


instructor 


Beginning Greek: Classical (3—3) 
Study of the 
selected 
Years ) 


Xiroyanni 


Greek. Reading of 
(Academic year 1977-78 and 


grammar, vocabulary, and structure o 


classical authors 


alternate 


13 
"i4 . . r 
Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3 


) Xiroyanni 
Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: e.g. Homer. 
*Todotus, or a play (Academic ye 1976-77 and alternate years) 
Is 16 
“ginning Greek: Modern (3-3) Xiroyann 
St 
à nay Of Modern Greek with cor versation mposition, and reading of 
Cle ^ i 
T “ted Passages from contemporary Greek uthors Academic year 
77.70 
8 


and alternate years) 
n 


Inte : 
*rmediate Greek: Modern (3-3) Xir 
ev 
1954? Of grammar 


5 and 


conversation; extensive 


alternate years) 
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Second Group 
Ziolkow™ 


109—10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) 
lecti ; „mesté! 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each seme r 
" ? v 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite Clas 3-4 or permission 
instructor (Academic year) 


Ji 
Fie x NS 
131-32 Latin Prose Composition (1—1) Ziolko 4 

n > had * 
Exercises in Latin prose composition for all students who have ha 


> Latin 


least one year of college 


Andre 


134 Medieval Latin (3) h 
oh f 
Latin writers throug M? 


Selections from the Vulgate and represent 
llth century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission ol instructor ng) 
be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor (Spr! 
4 r « riroy® 
139-40 Major Greek Authors (3—3) xo ited 
sul 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poets a d 
i ; i . P i] 
to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permiss! 
instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14 (Academic year) 
rant 
` ` 241 ri rove 
141-42 Greek Prose Composition (1—1) xir n 
1 en" 
Exercise in Greek prose composition. Prerequisite: ( las 12 and P 
sion of instructor (Academic year) " 
: si 
185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) 
: : : — 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest Admission 
mission of instructor 
Third Group f 
"TL 
. is " iro, 
201 Greek Epigraphy (3) ^ jit wi 
eb 
Readir i epigrapl texts. May be repeated for cre". ui 
-ollege 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: at least two years of colle 
(Fall) 
COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION ! 
| 
First Group í 
xir 


64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3 lan ^ 
-abulal? 4 
glish to improve vocab “oll” 


Study of Greek and Latin elements in | 
philosophy: 


facilitate understanding of the language of science, 
etc d 
xiro 
71 Greek Civilization (3) 
(Former Survey of Greek Literature iyat? 
; nd priv® 
Studv of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public a 
een primar through literature (Fall [4 
12 Roman Civilization (3) d 
(Formerly Survey of Latin Literature) jife 9" 


d private 


with focus on public an 


Study of Roman civiliz 


(Spring) 


primarily thro 
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105 Special Topics in Classical Literature (3) Staff 
(Survey of Classical Humanities) 
Focus on a selected topic, such as death in classical antiquity or the hero, 

or on study of a genre, such as satire or oratory 


108 Classical Mythology (3) Norton 


Mythology of the Greeks and ans from the creation of the world: 


tales of the gods, heroes, and ve influenced litera- 


| ture, art, and music. (Fall) 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) Staff 
| Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
(Spring) 
5 ~x " , +S. ope $ 
| 127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3 Ziolkowski 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization relevant 
lo modern America: literature, art, law, science philosophy, etc (Fall) 
| 138 Seminar: Classical Studies (3) Beers 
| Survey of tl 


1¢ broad range of sources and resources involved in pursuing 
classical studies: standard references period 


s, library holdings, papy- 
rology, textual criticism, history of classical scholarship 


170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Norton 


In depth study and discussion of readings from 


ancient and modern sources 
On the role of women in Greek and Ron 


an society 


"ny, 


ki 
tst Group 


2] 
41-55 ps. ^ 7 
= Beginning Hebrew (3-3) Staff 
I lementary Hebrew grammar, readings from the Old Testament and con- 
temporary literature, composition and conversation (Academic year) 
2 ; 
63) 4 
^* Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) Staff 
Review of grammar; continued de velopment of reading comprehension, 
S "?mposition. and conversation (Academic year) 
to : 
hd Group 
103 
~4 ` 
Advanced Hebrew (3—3) Seidman 


Cadings in 


poetry, prose, Mishnaic Hebrew; survey of Semitic changes 
anç . 


Origins; Biblical con 


son with Dead Sea Scrolls; required research 
Paper in Hebrew 


ar) 


Utama 


; Speech 


and Drama.” 


DIEI 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 


Professor C. Shih (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers M.J. Evans, 1 
Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee M.S. Duke 


Lawtot 


Colum 


nd Literature in 
mus 


requirements 


Bachelor of Art th a major in Chinese Languag 
College iris and r I l-of-Stud ( WII 


be fulfilled 


l. The general requirements res 78, 85-9 nel 
1-4. and 9: or Chin 7-8 and 9; or Chin 5-6 (preferred ma 
> "rhe completion of Chin 11-12, 109-10, 163-64, and the passing of the rug 
n „dge ! 
examination at the end of the senio ar. The coordinated field of knowlege ug 
which the student | be ex ned include tive command of modern nin? 
ef 
language and a genera owledge of Chinese | ure and culture. A pro 
(Chin 199-200) assists the student in prepar for the major examination " 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Laneuage nd Literature in the i 
of Public and International Affairs 175—580 ) i 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian Studies (Chir nd Japa" 
pages 175-80 
CHINESE 
First Group - 
n 
we | 
1—2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3—3) "i 
7 am 
; gra, 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Fundamentals of red? | 
and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing "^. 
" t ^" P AY 
to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester U 
year ) 4 
raft 
we 
3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level H (3-3) T4 
me. yma P 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of gra reo 
^ M "^ Í Q 8 
spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language a 4: § 
: a hi 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to €^ 
3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year) TI 
5—6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Ley els I-II (8-5) > 
.onu 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and P. n? 
: i 
with graded reading and practice in writing Prerequisite to C^ | 
$. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester ( Academic year) p 
8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) git 
ind pront. d 


Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of gramma 


with graded reading and practice in writing Prerequisite 


Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (i 


9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) syni” 
2 


Reading of impii modert expository WI 


tructure and practice in writing. Prerequisi 


spring) 


EAST 


ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 281 


- 


l-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) Wang 


V I piece nvers systematic review 
I i P eq C ) ( [ t Prerequis te to Chin 
12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester Academic year) 
Q 
'-92 East Asian Literature—in l'ranslation (3—3) Staff 
Lecture and discussion. Survev of ( hinese d Japane erat from 
earli t period thro t I SICTDICCCS e 20tl y 
*to ` 
nd Group 
107.9 . a — x 
1-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3—3) Duke 
Intensive readings in selected modern literary works. social science ma 
terials, and documentary materials Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent 
(Academic year ) 
V9... k . ka r 
l0 Introduction to € lassical Chinese (3—3) Shih 
Introduction to classical writing in Chinese | history, and philos- 
Ophy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9 (Academic ye 
rr 5 
<4 Introduction to € hinese Linguistics (3—3) Staff 
Introd iction to the history of the Chinese language. Ana ysis of linguistic 


Structure of m 


( 


0 spoken Chinese and classical Chinese Prerequisite 


( hin 6 or equivalent 


Or à course in linguistics 
6] £5 
e Introduction to Chinese Culture (3—3) Duke 

Survey of the Chinese culi heritage—literature, philosophy, art, re- 
ligion, and social histor from pre-history to the modern era. Lecture 
and discussion ii I st (Academic year) 

63 

764 Ch; . : a a 
Chinese | iterature in Translation (3—3) Duke 
Lectures { ising major works of poetry, drama, and the novel in thei 

E historical and social context, An introductorv course Academic year) 

] ^ 

rA. . his 1 EL ; 
etry of the T'ang and Sung Periods (3—3 Stafi 


Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Pre 
l'equisite CI 1? 


173 v j 
Y uan Drama (3) Shih 


i livalent 
Readings 


qu 
1 


- of plays by Kuan Han-ch'ing. Ma Chih-Yüan. € heng Kuang 

yy Po P'u, and W ng Shih-f Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent 

AD 
Prose 


Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch'ing Periods (3-3 Staff 
Short « 


H "ories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'ine novels 
-IStorical dey pment and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equiv 
alent 
NI 
IRA 
Y 20th C , 
th ¢ *ntury Chinese Literature (3—3) Shih 


H Stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She nd others. Informal essays by Lu 


` "n, Chou Tso-ien ind C! lze-cl ' D 1 of Tien Han and 
` l0 Y " ` ' 
Rs Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent 
8 : 
6 Jire 


ted Reading (3-3) Staff 


aterial ^ student field of terest Ad ssion by per 
Missio, aterial € I 
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a n R (aa suf 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese P 


Language and Literature (3—3) 


Conferences and group discussions (Academic year) 


JAPANESE 


First Group , 
gu 


1—2 Beginning Japanese, Level I (4—4) 


Formerly Japn 21—22|8]) » 
Lecture (four hours), laboratory (one hour) Fundamentals of gr ge 
and pronunciation with graded reading and pract 
equisite to Japn Japn 1. Laboratory fee, $17 50 a semester. 
demic year) f 

se 


Nd 


1-4 Beginning Japanese, Level H (4—4) 
^ 
Continuation of E Jf 


Lecture (four hours), laboratory (one hou 
with more emphasis on written language ar d reading Prerequisile q' 
Japn 2. Prerequisite to Japn 4: Japr Laboratory fee, ~ 

semester (Academic year) 


Economics 


Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J Aschheim 


Solomon, S. Levitar I De Aless I Suranvi-Unger, Jr hail 
Hsieh, J.L. Gastwirth, W.A. Johnson (Re search), M.A. Holman (Cai 
{djunct Professors T.F. < roll, J. Grunwaid J.L. Fisher, N Ture, P 1 
| 


Professorial Lecturers J. Hardt, E.M. Hadley punt 

{ssociate Professors R.Y. Yin, W.F.E. Long, S.E., Haber, : 
R.S. Goldfarb, J.R. Barth 

tdiunct Associate Professors E. Gramlich, J. Miller IH j 

(ssociate Professorial Lecturers P.A Musgrove, S.S. Sutton M 
J. Kraft, L. Girton, S.C. Salop Tho! 

{ssistant Professors A.M. Yezer, R. Sines, ( M. Aho, J.J. € ordes, F , 

1 tant Professorial Lecturers S.W. Salant, R.B. Berner p 


Bachelor of Arts with mak 


requirements must be fulfilled 


The „neral requirements as stated pages 
n 


tice in writing " 


"t With 


major in economics from this Un 
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' ersi or an equivalent degree. An 

"Standing of basic calculus is assumed for those enterine the Master of Arts pro 
X in economics 

x Wired: the general requirements, pages 95—102, including (1) Econ 203-4. 205 
RO 12 additional semester hours to be selected Irom ¢ third-grot p Eco 

4) Courses; (3) a Master's ( omprehensive Examination in economic theory: 
w"pletion of a tool requirement (either the pi of a reading knowledge 
p dation n one foreign langus or the satisfactory completion of one of the 

BY jo courses: Math 124, Stat 97. or Stat 157-58 and (5) either a thesis (Econ 

Q I) or 12 semester hours selected from additional rd-group economics 

M l i 

ior 0f Philos phy in the field of I ired e al require 

iy Pages 95-97, 102-104. includ (1 03-4, 205, 215-16, 379 or 
In “nd 24 additional emester hou yf t 


passing Of the Gener 


theory and two other field l 


committee; (3) completi 


a reading knowledge examin 


elds selecte 


ite course work including 
in microeconomic theory, 
student and approved 


on of the tool requirement (the 


in one foreign language plus the 

completion of Math 124, St: or Stat 157-58; and (4) a dissertation 

ale the candidate's ability to do original research in or the following 

."COnometrics, economic development, economic history, economic policy, 

Me theory environmental economics, history of economic thought, indus 

ny , ean zation international] economics. labor economics n he ical eco 

his. monetary -conomics, national income accounting natural resources eco 
^^ Public finance, regional and urban economics and Soviet economics 


De 
» Da 
Mic, Timental pre 


e requisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequi 
"Xcept F 


con 217-18 
ee 
ST GROUp 


"inciples of Economics (3—3) 


Lecture (2 hours) 


{ 
D n 
Principles, institutions ind prob 


T à 
Oeconomi 


Spring) 


recitation 


cs; Econ 2 microeconomics 


Re 
“OND r 
D GROUP 


10 
l Intermediate 


Microeconomic Theory (3 
Analysis 


*Cor ls 4 242 ; . ; > i 
'omic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3 Kendri 


he, ry m 


f and empirical ana 
economic 


ses £f econon 


t 


site to all other courses in eco- 


Holman 
Survey of the major economic 
porary life. Econ 1: mac 


(Econ 1 and 2—fall and 


Kendrick, Yin 


of supply, demand, and pricing (Fall and spring) 
05 
* Inte : , 
*rmediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Holman, Y 
ri s 
Theoria x : 
“ories of national income detern nd growth Fall and 
‘Pring ) 
04} 
lis 
H tory of Economic Thought (3 Hsieh 
StOry of tha $ i í 1 fines f ne 
ne major s OOIS5 OI econon IOU iuc c ; cn E L4 
)b 
Prot lems on the deve opment of economic theor Spring 
05 F 


trende and flnctnatins 3 
ic ( 3 e 


indicators and simple econometric models (Fall 


284 


"i:24004 e 
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: ; art 
121 Money and Banking (3) B ; 
nst 


Nature of mone redit 
tions in the U.S. monet 


inking, and other financial ! 


n (Fall and spring) 


part 


1 


122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) a 
, a" 
n terms of supply of 9 


Analysis of role of money in ecot ictivit t 
cm hy e : „ms l 
demand for loanable funds, interest rates and pr level problen 
U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121 (Spring) 
sul 
*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) P 
ar 
truction and testing of economic models: regression theory, Puy 
mo 


Constr 
eter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to economic ) 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51; Stat 111 (Spring! 


Aschheim " 


130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) ; 
H Lo 
epts and theories of 


Critical exposition of fundamental economic conc 
f 


talism, communism, socialism, and fascism 


: NM Ud OE po 
133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) yi 
the Soviet U 


Development and main fea 


(Fall) 


134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) m 
Analysis of economic development and performance of the SOV. igi 
and other Soviet-type econon ies t ispects ind quant 
measures Of performance Spring) t 

ye 

136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) out? 

as 


al ! 
ng energy and natul mp 


Analysis of market mechanisms for alloca 
s 10 i 
t: policie (se 


the environmen 
strategies 


cases of market failur he use of 


" Í ' ' , 
resource allocation using ma ket and regulato 


" ~ 
142 Labor Economics (3) act 

pne 

: tena 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; poverty and income main .hok* | 
c 
lation between wages, prices and unemployment occupationa 

EU 

she 

+147 Economic History of Europe (3) of 


i „mphas 
European economic development since the M ddle Ages; emi talisf! 


Revolution. Evolution 
(Spring) 


period following the Industrial 


its impact upon the societies of Europe 


153 Poverty in America (3) ted 
» UNI ig 
Exploration of soc ind econom iuses of poverty 1n the t ine | 
ies, " ou 
nd « luat M p en d propo d an »overty Ss teg!“ soc" 
mprehensive welfare ref Discussion of onflicts b tween 
i| and economic models of behavior of low ncome groups yt 
"i 
i 
; i ~ k yl 
157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) p fir V 
J ent, ^ 
Analysis of the determinants of urbar owth and developm 
t ofu ind and housing m irkets. 


on: the fu tionir 


158 Industrial Organization (3) 
Analysis of the st 
ndustries with emphasis on 


nomic policie (Spring 
160 Social and E conomic Indicators (3 


161 Public Finance I (3) 


retical nd nstitutiona 


sis 
t ' e t 
162 Public Finance II (3 
I heoretic nd stitutic id alysis 
ent Spring 


] ` . p 
*65 Economics of Human Resources (3 


tempora oblems Fa 


59 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3 


perf e nalvsie of r blems 


Y Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3 


A ' 


(Sn 
I 


of the structure and growt f 
ng) 


AN Ie 1|. Wu » 
0 U.S. Economic History (3 


D, 
I f e n Cok 
€ s C - 

l " f 4S Ri RAS 
821 ó $ 
* 4nternational Economics (3 

I 1 

( 
nternation 
" 


Clopment 4 len vear 


RE 
Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3 


reser tr res nd 


JN . 
Proseminar in E conomics 


n T pic € 
t > I . 
eir senic e I nd sf £ 
0c 
ndene " , à 
dependent Research in Economics (3 
Una 
ide , 
wit i Prior 
i f 
ull and spring 
LUN 
d GROL p 
MIN 
n ""nomics courses except 17-18 ure 
3 Or for a . 


er 


designed 


dents with prescribed prerequisites 


for 


ECONOMICS 


Cy 
Cordes 
expenditures, taxa 
( des 

C ic I age 


H nan, Long 


the application of 


economics majors 


Staff 


onomics ma- 


nstructor required 


graduate students 


TION 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


psi 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) , 
«4 theo 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the de elopment of economic th ris 
i a T etal 
from Plato through the Keynesian Revolutior and the Mone 
Counter-revolution.' Fall and spring) 
sad 
" ar 
" : : idi? 
203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) De Alessi, Of ie! 
»quivale^ 
13: demand, producti Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equ Tu 
M4: mark i income d bution, intertemporal y M 
; con ^ 
economics; other topics. Prerequisite Fcon 203 (Ec 
fall and spring) 
h 
" par 
= ^ en. 
205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Hsieh of 
4 ate. SUP 
Theories of income, employment and the price level aggregate sup? 
and demand: consumption, saving, investment and th multiplier i the 
and demand for money; government's and central bank's role 
economy (Fall and spring) í 
pat 


i " oh, 
206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Hsi¢ th 

orsy M os 
Discussion of Cambridge controvers sro 
economic g 


(Fall ant 


Capital and growth theory 
theory of capital and one- and two-sector models of rin 


Other selected advanced topics in macroeconomics 


| 


Kend 


207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) "T. 
ation of the si? 


| analysis of American business cycles; evalu 


Empirical 
odology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic 


(Spring) | 


Kend” | 


208 National Income (3) ed’ 
rat" y 

Theory and measurement of econom aegregates within an integ we 

: ! sheets ane 


tional income accounts framework, including balance 


statemen (Spring) 
"T 
St" 
^) ? " 1 . 
210 Economic Methodology (3) in @ 
eS 4" 
Methodology of economics, review of selected al isst e 
se 
nomic theory. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours o! graduate COW 
nomic theorv (Spring) ale 
pe^ 
212 Economics of Property Rights (3) pisi 
in OP bl 
Application of microeconomic theory to decisior making with nst^" 
v! 
and government organizations subject to alternative institutiona 
Prerequisite: Econ 101 Spring ) 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3—3) . (e 
, : : .conomie 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in one jua 2 
; rgradv* 
Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to unders 
Academic year) ta 
gol 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 211 ff 
. son ^ f 
For graduate students in fields other than economie? Ec ments! 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory Depa! 
" g) 
requisite waived Econ 217 and 218—fall and spring he 
Asch i 


223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy ( 1-3) 


thin the framework 0! 


n" 
C ontempor? 


Theory of monetary policy wi 


central banking (Academic year) 


can 
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ECONOMICS 
233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform, Income 
Distribution and Development (3) 


(Formerly 


Carroll 


Seminar: Agrarian Reform and Development in Latin Ame rica 
Equity and income redistribution issues in the context of current develop- 
mental programs, stressing land reforms and recent Latin American ex- 


(Fall) 


perience 


Seminar: Rural and Regional Dev elopment Projects (3 
Sen 


Carroll 


(Formerly Development Projects in Latin 


inar: Evaluation of Rura 


1 merica) 


"ase studies 


Design and evaluation of rural based investment projects, with 


drawn from experience of international agencies, espec y in Latin 
America (Spring) 

) > . 

435 Energy Resources and Policy (3) Johnson 
Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at energy 


Problems. 


( Fall) 


Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Holman 
Natural Resources (3) 


Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and nat- 


Ural resources development and management (Spring) 
)4 E 
81-45 
42 Labor Economics (3—3) Goldfarb 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and demand 
Structural unemployment; occupational choice; labor market discrimina- 
ton, (Academic year) 
243 5 
2 i è 
3 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levitan 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in manpower re- 
Sources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly supported- pro 
Brams, Open to undergraduates ( Fall) 
n 
244 Reon; i 
Economics of Education (3) Staff 
Returns to investment in education, allocation of resources to and within 
education educational financing 
45 


^46 s ne 
Industrial Organization (3—3) 
Structure 
economics 
Policies 


Eads, Long 
and performance of the 


of 


American economy; emphasis on the 
antitrust policy and the impact of government regulatory 
` (Academic year) 


917 Sen 
seminar: Industrial Organization (3) 


Selected 
alternate 


Long 


topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics during 


01 Or e years. Topic for 1977: antitrust problems Prerequisite: Econ 

24g He, Squivalent (Spring) 
p. Ih Economics (3) Wilensky 
id M medical care; organization of the health care delivery in 
Policy issues on regulation, efficiency and allocation Of health 


Care sa 
Je services, 


; *Onomic Dev e 


lopment Theories (3) 
°rmer|y Econ 


Development) 


Thoumi 


m 


ries of economic growth and development. Em 


by (Fall 


pha n t 
phasis on 


the underdevelopment process ind spring) 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF 


252 Economic Development Issues (3) 


(Formerly Economic Development E 
Topics of current importance in underd« veloped countries, such a$ n 
distribution, industrial policies, economic integration, agr ultural deve™ 
ment and economic planning. Prerequisite: Econ 251. (Spring) 


Kendr? 


253 Productivity Analysis (3) i 
À A dg 
t " vit » bh ess ane © 
epts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in busine 


$ (Fall) 


gate and organization il leve 


sul | 


role p ! 


ernment at aggre 


255 Economics of Technological Change (3) 
Economic pri es related to determining the prope! federal 


influencing ci n-oriented technological change (Fall) 
ye | 
TM e " : ^ | 
257 Regional Economics (5) jio 
Jlit 
i , tro 
Analysis of firm location, patterns Of inte regional o! intermettof 
production, urban and regior growth and patterns of developme : 


(Fall) 
raat 


258 Urban Economics (3) 


among economic activill 


f 
"PT 
es within 2 "n 


Analvsis of spatial rel 
ban 


area including the labor, and housing markets; Uf : yis 

portation models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions prered 
Econ 257 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

y 

259 Income Distribution (3) ) mi 

Theoretical and empirical analysis of come distribution," pe 9| 

analysis of polic es related to income inequa ity Open to adva f 

dergraduate Economics major (Fall) ' 

sue 


261 Welfare Economics (3) 


and their applications tO 


Theories of welfare econon s a du 
analys ) selected topics in publi policy (F all) 1 
Ti 
263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) pcl / 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy” ig, r 
critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures oe 
intergovernmental fiscal relations (Fall) fi 
264 Theory of Public Finance H (3) d feh; 
Stabilization aspects of government udget policy analysis "ric ; 
fiscal poli y and debt management on level of employments 
ate of economic g I ring d 
rate of economic growth (Spring) Ll i 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Jicie* " 
Development of the Soviet-type econon Organization, E e 
problems: monetary, production \llocative, foreign MES hy 
growth. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) gs ; 
268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in j 
Communist Countries (3) a the M 
onomi development igi 


Appraisal of the Soviet model for ec 
n Eastern Europe 


and ¢ hina 


munist world, especially 


(Spring) 


permission Of instructor 


P] ` . . TM > 
“69 Economy of Communist China I (3) 
Analysis of organi 
of 


operation 


pol 


the economy Ommunism 


Economy of Communist China II (3) 


Continuation of Econ 269, examining critic 
Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of inst 

m Economy of Japan (3) 
Analysis of Japanese econom nst t S 
Japan’s development (Fall) 

ie 

275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) 
Single equation odels of econon behav 
testing economic hypotheses and estimating [ 
Simultaneous equations problems. Prerequisite 
Or permission of instructor (Fall) 

276 


Econom 
275 


lels 


ommended: a 


ic mo 


Re 


Urse 


t5 
*79 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) 


Application of statistical 
nd ch 


one-year 


methods t 
analysis of var 


data 


ince, à 


course 


in 


Prerequisite: a 


International Economics (3—3) 
Econ 281: tl 


Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equation Models (3) 


square techniques 


statistics 


289 


ECONOMICS 


Yin 


Development 


Yin 


problems of development 


tor Spring) 
Hadley 
d their contribution to 


Swamy 


for 


tical methods 


Swamy 

Prerequisite: Econ 
(5pring) 

Gastwirth 

Curve-fitting, regression, 

ze economic 

all and spring) 


Dunn, Aho 


eory of international trade and factor movements. Econ 
285 
l 282 international finance ( Academic year) 
NY 
"66 Rep ^ » ^ ^ " 
Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) Grunwald 
Econ 285 Development models, import substitution and industrialization 
underemployment inequality and policies for employment and income 
redistribution. Econ 286: Theory and performance in trade, economic in 
le 
"Bration, planning for development; foreign aid, foreign investment, tech 
n ru ¢ 
ology transfers Academic year) 
do 
“87 Semi € > " " . 32 " n " I 
nar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staf 
Inte ; 
der disc plinary seminar partially íided by specialist with the meth- 
Ü I 
“Ology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 
a à, 
tg Of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of instructor 
Spring) 
29 
2 
SR 
eadi 
ading and Research (3) 
-imite à 
) uted to Master's degree candidates (Fall and spring) 


“300 4, 
A) Thesis Re 
(Fall 


and spring) 


search (3 


3) 


Staff 


290 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


$i? 
305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) 
Selected topics in macroeconom! Prerequisite: Econ 205 
les 
te , 3 e^ 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) D 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles: 
psi 
313 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) 
3 : t. 
Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic though 
salom? 
ATOPAN — à : x Solo 
315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) « n9 
si 
nalys 


Eco 
n 


including economic activity à 


[Intensive study of selected topics cite 
Prerequisite 


and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest 

215-16 i 

3 i , Aschh? 
321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) à ! 

Recent developments in monetary theory "i 
341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) | 

Current problems in theory and policy oy! 


363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 


Selected topics of current interest if 
Sw?) 
*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) ge? 
i > ant 
A research seminar covering current econometric literature y 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor " h 
shs” | 
1379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) " 
[s 


Education - 


Professors W.T. Carroll, C.R. St. Cyr, M.E. Coleman, 


180: modern Jm 


Econ 379: American economic history. Econ 
pre 
second group 


economic history. Prerequisite: the appropriate 


and consent of instructor (Academic year) gi 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) ". 
. „aii 
p Exam 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students 
of recent contributions in this field M 
391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 
l'opics selected from current significant policy problems $ 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) gent” 
ny 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ol Philosopt ) 
| 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring gi 
^ r A0 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) , for" 


neater 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 


(Fall and spring) | 


; 9 
D sinick, RÉ 


ics. 
conomics and statist 
ind history 


ntal course offered by the departments of « 


" e offert "vt lep € omic 
u i ie departm not 


Og 
Human Development, Learning, 


and Teaching t 
Lecture i l y 
| | 
f 2) l 
r , | 
! Elem TT LI | f 
entary School Teaching of Reading H i | 
Intra | 
| WM | 
i | 
1^ 5. Cn { € | | | 
| 
| 
i] Ele | | | 
p, mentary School Curriculum and Methods M S I 
j Seni 1 
o ; | 
ne j k. P I S I | 
2 Ea 
/ " 
B ‘ational Measurement (3 Staff 
^d 
lion " 


l'esulte 


DIIILES 


292 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


113 Elementary School Art (3) : 

" n » 

I ecture ind l iboratory 4 3 hoi ne d work is arrar ged For y " 
graduates in the € entarv school curriculum Materials and me 

Material fee, $5 (Spring 4 

3 su 

114 Elementary School Music (3 d 

m V 

For undergraduates in the elementary s hool curriculum Progr y 
nusic activities essential Lo basic al unde anding Materials 

techniques - 


118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis 
and Instruction (3) 


Emphasis on diagnostic procedure ain ed 


ng classroom instruction quis í 
1 e M- 

current registration in Educ 119 required for udents in the ! 

elementary education degree program (Fall and spring) 


si 

119 Elementary School Curriculum and Horrworth and” 
Methods (9) 

students in the M.A.T. in elementary educ: 

nd trials of reading, 

ind physic 


elementary 


Limited to 


er Curriculum metinoas and mate 


cial th > y t " 
socia studies iulhnematics cience, music 


Appropriate field experience ci rdinated dur 
in Educ 118 required 


(Fall) 


openings. Concurrent registr 
pos" 
123 Society and the School (3) 0 
ary i7 o 
opnnmt | IT on npori "ui 
I u C empx | of * 


Historical and soc 


f th 


operation OF the se 


Fall and sprir 
all u p! EJ 


personnel 


19 " 2 2 H i i 3 
24 Communication Skills and Interpersonal Relationships (2) 
rt 1 p n 1 1 pment yf pr fessional 
eacher-cnile teacher-parent teacher-superv I tilizing 
o (Summer ) | 
.[nt? 
Md 
128 Children's Literature (3) dre | 
hie 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hour News ooks 10 jevell 
le 
the children's classics, contribution o terat to child < 
(5pring ) S 
1» 
0 
T 
1 "m , yrth g 
130 Internship in Elementary Education (6) Hoe teg d 
ace" f 


" 7. yn 
Lim ted to student in the M.A | n elementary € 1 catk coon H 


wam. Full-time teaching in an elementary schoo unde, jmiss 

Adm" y 

upervision of the school system and the University staff. / sprint 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Ed 119, 135 4 
TL 
121€ eina ; B swell. ^". i 
31 Secondary School Principles and Methods (5 for "^j 

For ser rs Classroom management and hing t€ hnique to p 

ng. guiding, and evaluating learning activities Group wor 
ranged. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123 (Fall) f 
Mo 


132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 tO 2) 


For senior Admission by permission « 


34. 413 ( Fall 


111 or equi ent; Edu 50, 1 


Supervised Experience in Education (3 


Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education 
and human resource í pment (Wiggs 2) college sti develop 
ment expe e (Kirkbride); (3) higher education (Frankie 1) mi 
seum education (Brenner); (5 co elir Heddeshe e Admis 
sion by permission of instructor (Fall and spring 

134 Student Teaching in Secondary Boswell, Kulawiec, and Stafi 
Schools (6 to 9) 
For seniors. Admission by p io r. Prereq e: Educ 
131 (Fall and spring) 

| 3 " " 

'35 Student Teaching in Elementary Horrworth, Moore, and Staff 


] 
i 


| 


lge 


3 


8 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) 


Schools (6 to 9) 


For senior nd for students in the M.A.T. in eleme 


| n degree 
Progran A Imission by 


seniors 


Educ 111 or equivalent Prerequ te for M.A.T 220 
(Seniors—fall and spring; M.A.T. student fal 

36 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) McNelis 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 


in English (Spring) 


7 Teaching Speech (3) Stafl 
Lecture (2 Ix $s), field work (2 hours) Prereq site: 18 semester hours 


In speech or permission of instructor (Spring) 


Boswell 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours 


of social studies (Spring) 


39 T A È , s 
' Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours labórator* 2 hours Prerequi 


à y (2 he ite: 24 semester hours 
Of Art Material fee. $5 (Spring) 
40 Teachi Re Pg ; 
aching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3 Gates 
Lecture d our held w k (2 ] Pr juisite nathematics 
t n 
through calculus (Sprir 
$2] eachi PS ; ' 
ing Music in Secondary Schools (3 Staff 


Prerequ Site: 24 semester hour f music 
44 I 
eac 1 . . % 
ac hing Science in Secondary Schools (3 
Le ; 
"Jom (2 hours), field work (2 f Prerequisite: 24 semester hours 
Science (Spring) 


T 
Cach: E s 
aching Foreign Languages (3 Kulawiec 


Le 
E Ire (2 hon, field work > "S Prereauisite 8 semester hours 
f ona 4 C I 
l One foreign language Spring) 
5 
yr 
Oundar; — : 1 
Mations of Early Childhood Education (3 McIntyre 


Histo 


"isat 


tees 
"tm 
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Mclaly® 


? Early Childhood Curriculum (3 " 
( e arts, MES 
( e arl at 
| t Ad ission by 
| 
„Inty 
Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Mc 
Education , 
ily interact. 
A 1missio! ^ 
( 
nl 
` : : M can 
4 Community Resources and Materials for the Young M 
Child (3 m 
; sical facil | 
; hild 
I ling r s and c f € ung € 
ion by pe on c C SI £ 
THIRD GROUP i 
wr 
€ ered 
Departmental prerequisite: A l on is PF js p 
I-.oroup 4 in Fd tion A deal Soe " preparation di 
H 1 I ] e TI C ( I p nite? ..] 
f X f ourses lif 
q à $ ul 
|» M.A.T ] f { lerg ] tudents in thei sem" 
| th nerr n f the instructo 


200 Special Workshop in Education (arr 


credit 


201-2 Seminar: International Education (3—3 


|f i tional eveter I 


203-4 Comparative Education (3 “ti 
rac, 
i ‘nd Pir o 
C ld i 
"Pm i 
elected 
on development of a methodology for 


205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) 


| xperie 1 teache Educ 2¢ 
on of patte Ed 

1 hiect € 1 leratior í 

year ) 

Cr apa i " Jr 
20 r ateris to 6 " 
, Curriculum Materials (3 to € "m and 

I " I it } ( f ourses f stu ‘of 
: h à spe’ situall® 


208 Human Development (3 


EDUCATION 295 


209 Child Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Practical 


dge about 


implications of research in disci 


childhood (Fall and spring) 


210 Adolescent Dev elopment (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac 
I I 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 


about adolescence (Spring) 


n2 


5 1 : : ^ et ' 

2 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Paratore, Smith, and Staff 
Survey Measurement and Research (3) 
(Formerly: Quantitative Methods I: Measurement) 
Introduction to measurement techniques and researcl 


phasis on descriptive and elementary statist 
I 


educational measurement and research 

13 3 à F > 
14 History of Education (3-3) Frankie 
Educ 213 I uropean back ounds of American education I duc 214 


evolution of the American school system Academic year) 


2 > 
“16 Education of Slow-l 'arning Children (3) Staff 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow lear and junior 
high school children Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 


difficulties 


“18 Philosophy of Education (3—3) Darland 


Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education 


Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies 


and offerings of the school (Academic year) 
¿l9 Rp : : 1 
Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Baker 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teach 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers (Spring 
£20 Eleme : : : ( rworth and 
^ementary School Teaching Foundations (9) Horrworth and Staff 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. in elementary education degree pro 
Sram. Introductory block course d ng with the content of professional 
*ducation courses; history and philosophy of education; educational 
Psychology; human dev opment, learning, and teaching; society and the 
5 : 
Choo! elementary school organization. 160 class hours supplemented by 
leld experience 
222 Fo í xi 
undations of Reading Instruction—Early Childhood (3) Coleman 
list i : ; 
'Storical and psychological background; readiness, spec ipproaches 
iT i 
y Skills for beginn ng ders valuation of materials; demonstrations 
0 
diagnost c and instructional techniques ( Fall) 
)5 
223 p 
oOundati : : : le 
= d edations of Reading Instruction—Elementary Coleman 
n T ` 
Secondary (3) 


‘Or J " 
Merly Foundations of Reading Instruction 


ical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 
ats and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diagnostic 


aching techniques 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) Colen 
Classroom diagnostic and instructional techniques tor elementary sc} 
level: construction of informal tests; administration and interpretatio 
informal and standardized tests; study of materials and applicatio! 
readability formulas. Prerequisite: at least one previous course in red 
(Spring) 


226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) Cole! 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary tor testing 
efficient reading skills, including skills in content subjects 
(5pring) 


and develo! 
organizing 


evaluating reading programs 
997 lo : Y y new 1 Ba 
7 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (5) 
most important p 


Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the i) 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school (Fal 

" : "e : 3 
228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) B 
stu! 


trends and research on reading, language arts, social 


Current 
music, art, and physical education 


mathematics, science, 


2.3 ; ` ` ; ^ ‘al 
229 Administration of Elementary Education (5) e 
h + wal 
For experienced teachers and administrators Achieving instructions, 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities coordinating s 
and community life (Fall) 

~ " n " wi 

230 Intern Seminar for M.A.T. Students (3) Hort 
: f 

Planning and supervision of individual action research projects. (SP 
" . H as 
231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) y 
„gdi 

Current classroom practices teacher-pupil planning group prow 
juatio® 


and culminating activities, individual and group eva 


niques, teacning ids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


initiatory 


Ci 


N 
N 


Supervision of Elementary Education (3) 
ye? 
with two or more ? Ji 


For experienced teachers and administrators 
" ne 
teaching experience Review of modern supervisory concepts, » 
practices in the operation of the elementary school (Spring 
j CER MER Kub 
233 Audio-visual Education (3) T 
"L 


Selection, evaluation, # 
care, operations, 


Material fee 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour) 
audio-visual materials; administrative problems in 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment 


(Spring) 
ent ; Bo 
235 Analysis of Teaching (3) ji 
; an 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning a ( 
mentation, feedback information on both student and program 
Y 
236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) of 


i a 
" on, * 
Consideration of historical perspective, process instrumentation 
systems 


plementation of self-instructional 
W 
(3) 4 


237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design c 
an inst 


to the development ot 


Application of systems techniques 
program 


" 241 
x 
d 
ý 
ju 24 1 
"| 
jt 
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4 
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y 247 
j^ 
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| 
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y 
w 
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j 
y 
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y 
! 
y 
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d 
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255 
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EDUCATION 297 


Education of the Gifted (3) Staff 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects 

Human Relations in Education (3) Marinaccio 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents 

School and Community (3) Marinaccio, Greenberg 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community, 

Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) Staff 
Investigation of current issues in urban education (Fall and spring) 
Adult and Preprofessional Technical and Staff 


Occupational Education (3) 


Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends 
in adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States 
and foreign countries 

Drug Treatment and Resources (3) Reeder 
Individual, social, and cultural factors related to drug abuse. Rehabilitative 
methods in treating drug abusers; use of community resources. (Spring) 
Counseling Drug Abusers (3) Reeder 
( 


Ounseling theory and practicerapplied to drug abusers. Crisis interven- 


tion, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group counsel- 
ing. (Fall) 


Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
Organization, services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall and spring) 
Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) Vontress 


P " . 
rocedure and practice in organizing and administering school guidance 


and pupil personnel programs. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


ndividual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
De : 
*"lalled study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 


me 
nt of sy stematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
i 1 


(Fall and spring ) 
The M; : ; 
E Middle School (3) Kulawiec 
eve " r 
tea, opment, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, the 
xer, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the school 


for the pre; 


idolescent (Fall) 
Sec i 
i Mdary Education (3 3) Kulawiec 
~Xamj r A : : 
ases nation of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophical 


emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to con- 


lemp 
Org 
‘TY problems and practices (Academic year) 


298 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Sinick, Vontre 


„orki 
ing the world of ^ 
educational, and € 


257 Career Development and Information ( 3) 


Theories of career development; factors influenc 


for evaluating and using socio-personal, 


procedures 
(Fall and spring) 


cupational information 


co T : : T- : 1 /ontre* 
258 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (5) Heddesheimer, VO! > 
" sein 

Theories and practices of vocational, education \l, and personal coum (int 
inclue™ 


Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in lance and counseling, 


Educ 253 and 257 (Fall and spring) 
pie 


259 Secondary School Administration ( 3) 


and administrators. Survey oi 
hool (Fall) 


an, Tf 
administr ation 


For experienced teachers 
cluding practices of the modern high sc 


260 Secondary School Supervision (3) p 
: : sU 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern 
visory concepts, including practices in schools (Spring) 
: L^ r . yont 
261 Practicum in Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, jot 
: " : ela 
Intensive counseling experience under supervision Emphasis on pisil? 
ship dynamics, analysis recommendations, and follow-up Prered 
Educ 258 (Fall and spring) 
Tod 


„r, VOD 
Heddesheime!, 5 


262 Internship: Counseling (3) 
STU 
t itutional superVis" 


Counseling experience under University ind 


nst 


variety of settings. Prerequisite: Educ 261 (Spring) 
E NO 
Wiggs ` 


263 Human Resource Development: Training 


and Education (3) " 
"EL 
torical backgrounds, roles of human pol? 


} 
adequate mem | 


Concepts and purpose, his 


development personnel, program areas Prerequisite m 
sional preparation or experience in training education, and deve | 
(Fall) Ta 

pad” l 


264 Design of Training Programs in | 


Human Resource Development (3 | 
(Formerly Program Planning in Human Resourct De velopment? ont s| 
Training, education, and development programs tor various Cad wo 
tems will be planned using critical events conceptual model Ls 
Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of nstructo! (Spring Í 
267 Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3) pol 
For graduate students in education, speech and hearing and "m 
Psvcho-educational team participation, team diagnosis and ^ fca 
case studies. Multidisciplinary understanding of philosophies à 
ind treatment of symbolic malfunctioning (Fall) ^ 
pe 
269-70 School Business Management (3—3) -— n" 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsib lities, and functions of the bu acii 
agement office in public education institutions Educ 270: P" 
educational business management ( Academic year) 
spe 


the departments of 


)5 


1*4 
TR! 


: 
285 
Student 


Fa | spri 


i 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision 


/4 Teacher Education 


u 
pe A 

We ; 

*/9 Seminar: School Finance 
f 
fir cing I 


Purpose t | 
public p 


279 e 
*/$ School Law (3) 


28( r " r > 
! Program Planning in Adult Education (3 


Detern 


MI 


Permi r ( Sp 


“83 H; 1 
Higher Education in the United States 


Histo; 


^d 
edu I ted S 


«84 e 
Administration of Higher Education 


Gover; er 


les; dut 


Activities (3) 
Nature nd n = í ; 
ol pul 
PMorship, participation, { 
38 Cy; i 
linic, à 
; Inical Study of Reading Problems 
E. 


idvar 


D 
leni M iding Cer Pre te: 1 
LU M 


N tf 


271 The Teacher and School Administration 


-16 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration 


n —————— 


COURSES OF INSTRU‘ TION 


289 Organization and Administration of Reading Programs ( 3) Peters? 
(Forme rly Supervisory Probl ms in Re iding ] l 
For princip ils, assistant p ipals, supervisors, Supe intendents and ye | 
ing teachers. Problems f organizing and improving the oe | 
reading program (Fall) i 
peters’ | 


adults yit 
| p | 


290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading ( 3) 
children and/or 


“re Case studies of 
instructiona 


ms, planning and implementing 
Material fee, $10. 


t } 


For expel enced teacnc 


severe reading p! 


Admission by permission of instructor 


grams 
(Spring) 
cha 


291 Planning the School Plant ( 3) 


Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of pr 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, ope! tion, and mal 
nance problems (Fall) 

suf 


293—94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) - 
! 4 
Program and © 


guidance of a staff member 
nstructor (Academic year) 


E oni” | 


Individual research under 


ferences arranged with an 


295 Quantitative Methods II: 


Research Procedures (3) ys 
r nw) 
Required of all candi s for graduate degrees in Ed ation. Aa 
1 a4 ion O9 re To 
ji * 


of scientific af 


techniques. Prerequisite: E duc 


spring) 1 
Car" | 


297 Personnel Administration ( 3) " 
at 
Organization and tion of personnel programs for edu" io 
institutions Jasi i principles responsibilities, and fu 
cam 
298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (>) itio” 
. otia" 
Research: policies, rules ar d regulations, staff organizat ons, neg " 
qi 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
ses 
Required of M.A. ir Ed. degree candidates writing Master $ the i 
(Fall and spring) i 
se 
301 Data Processing in Education (3) m. 
oq t 
Machine accounting and computer tech! ology for yunselorss 
and administrators | 
Sn 
: is ; ; : ratore "s 
302 Quantitative Methods III: Inferential Techniques (3) Pars gc | 
; Eo». 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is requir d of all doctoral stu jents in „issi | 
" seri 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a bas statistics Course ind P* 
à 
instructor (Fall and spring) Jj 
" 
e 
7 pink 
303 Data Analysis (3) dil 
the 
Use of computer in data analysis. Fo! doctoral students - 
tion-planning stage Fall) 
A we rd i arroll 
104 Practicum in Supervision (5 to 9) ( 
al experience i upervision of instruction 


Supervised pra [ 


by permission of 


instructor 


305 


306 


310 


312 


316 


320 


N 


1 
325 


23 


301 
Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) Carroll, Tillman 
service in a school situation directed by the University and school systems 


to integrate theory and practice 


Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced Paratore, Smith 
Research Design (3) 

Required of all doctoral students in Education. Evaluation and applica 
tion of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent 
(Fall and spring) 


Museum Studies (3) Hoth 
Limited to student the M.A.T. pro Museum Education. Study 


of museums' functions and their relationship to museum educational roles 


Brenner 


he M.A.T. program in Museum Education. Study 


es wni Se a enjoy museums 


Internship in Museum Education (6) Hoth 
Full-time placement in education departments ii rea museums. Super 
vision and seminar are provided by George Washington University faculty 


Limited to students in the museum educat 


Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social Moore 
Studies (3 to 6) 


For experienced 


] materials, 
ry school social 
Studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor 


and innovative programs re 


I 
Curriculum Dev elopments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Science (3 to 6 
For experienced edu pe nne Research, techniques, materials, 
and tive programs relating to the effective elementary school sci 
*nce curriculun Admission by permission of icti 
Curriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Mathematics (3 to 6 
For experienced ed tional personne R hniques, materials, 
and inr ve progra elating to the effe e elementary school mathe 
Matics curriculur A n by perm f instructor (5pring) 
Pro net . ` ^ " " 
Practicum in € urriculum (3 to 6 St. Cyr 
Supervised field experience in curriculu Admission by permission of 
Instructor (I i spring) 
Inte ; : " 

Mernship: Reading (3 to 6) Peterson 
Limi: a " 

"poets to doctoral students in Educati Experience in a selected arca 
Ü ' 

"Ullege teaching (Fall and spring 
Inte . 

te rnship: Reading (3 to 6) Peterson 

Imited + : ^ i : 
di Mited to doctoral students in I cation. Service chool situation 

fected | . 

cted y the University and 10C system t ntegrate theory and 


Pre ; 
‘Clicg (Fall and sprin 


302 


( 


OURSES OF INSTRU( TION 


: n Stal 
124 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) 
tlet? 
I | D 2 á of vti: 
] h 
| I f 
pa St. cyt 
25 Curriculum Theory ( E" 
iculum theory: FOE 
V ] R4 i "d evaluation 
á ‘ : . Inty 
0 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (>) Mc Js 
ias > , sery St 
riiStor l [ er I OU} ` e „ra 
k kota de : te a Hr nll ntemporary prog" 
‘ CA} . i 
I ns (I ) 
re 
: "I - „Inty! 
2 Early Childhood Curriculum (5 Mc ác 
Content »roaches, r 10ds 1 rts mathem™ 
science e oc udic I ( ts Fall) 
Tatt! 
* » k : i N cln 
| Role of the Professional in Early € hildhood M 
Education (3) jot 
f aneviine re 1 as x 1 ih 2r fasti intera 
ape dien (spins 
ntt! 
i : z McI? 
1 Community Resources and Materials for the Young 
Child (3 iti 
I ac ) f | resources; phys! il I0 si 
Ind j ; he yo yng ~ 


15 Practicum in Early Childhood Education 


Sur 


S PT 


16 Practicum in Reading ( et 
Sup Re 
, í $ 
pert uc I I 
14] Cognitive Models and Instruction (5 
le G P € 
i pror , 
' Fal 
Re 
142 Language Development (3 jie” 
the soci? 
N í ge in th 
; z ; go 
Advanced Studies in Human Development 3) «udi , 
» rch j 
ì cM u 


EDUCATION 303 


y 


Counseling Older Persons (3) Sinick 


i , 
Special considerations and counseling ond careers, retire 


ment adjustments, death and dying 


w 
CA 
A 


Counseling of Minority Groups (3) Vontress 


Consideration of problems and approaches related to counsel ng cultural 


and racial minorities in American society: hasis on counseling the 


disadvantaged in urban areas 
355 Counseling in Groups (3) Heddesheimer, Reeder, Winkler 


Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction. within groups 


Techniques and practice in group counseling (Fall) 
356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) Staff 
For experienced counselors. xploring the foundations of guidance 


through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, anthropology, 
and philosophy 


g | " . . , 

357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
others working with children and adolescents (Fall and spring) 

1 - : ` " . 

58 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) Vontress, Reeder, 

Heddesheimer, Linkowski 
Critical analysis and evaluation of le iding counseling theories and con- 
Sideration of their implications for practice. Intended for Education 
Specialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates whose area of 
Concentration is counseling. Admission by permission of instructor 
(Fall) 

36 : s ia . a . 

! Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation € ounseling (3) Sinick 


Etiology, symptomatology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis- 
Orders with rehabilitation counseling implications. Ad 


nission by permis- 


Won of instructor (Fall) 
362 om: 
< Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Kuhagen, Sinick 
Test and nontest methods of furthering client and counselor understand 
'Ng. Prerequisite: Psyc 131 (Spring) 
363 
Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Linkowski 
Impact Of congenital and la disabilities on attitudes. self concepts, and 
MOtivations Implications for rehabilitation counseling Admission by 
Permission of instructor (Fall) 
36 
d M i E ene . 3 
" liddle-management in Rehabilitation (3) Kuhagen 


Te ; 
echnical and interpersonal aspects of supervisory and other management 
| t f ' 


related to professional and s pport personnel Theory 


in case management and staff development. Case study and 


66 p: 

' Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3-3 Kuhagen, Reeder 
Field work of 
“Uding hist 
Current 


one full day a week. Educ 365: concurrent sen inar in 


ory philosophy, and introduction to pr 


ce. Educ 366: con 
seminar including jot ll 


ysis, placement, and follow up. Ad 


ion by permi on of inetr tas (Academi 


TION 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


Reed 


68 Internship: Rehabilitation € ounseling (6-6) Kuhagen, i 
Supervised practice of three full davs a week, with seminal providi 
integration of theory and practice Prerequisite Fduc 365-66 (Ae 
demic year) 

mm 

169 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 
Culminating seminar covering professional p oblems and ethical issu 
Prerequisite Educ 367 (Spring 

aff 

370 College Students and Their Community (3) “a 
Survey of literature on the char: stics, behavior, and attitudes e 
contemporary college student dent interaction W th his envi" 
ment. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 

eft 

371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) Green 

General principles methods, techniques and experimental instruct 
media for teaching at the college ind university level (Fall) 
pelt | 


14 UPC ` T : 3 reen 

172 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) o «dit 
^ s" 

teaching prerequ' 


n a selected area of c 
(Spring) 


Supervised experience 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of insti 


, penbe 
2972 '7T ` ; ; " x reen | 
373 The Community-Junior College (5) Gi o 
A P s ..veaf ". 
The two-year college as it relates to sec ondary education, fouf 7 | 6" 
leges. and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, 18 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges (Fall) 


Mrd em : . P nac 
174 Current Issues in Higher Education (3 Elliott, Ma! 


Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284 (Spring) «| 
S? 
175 Foundations of a College Student Development 
Program (3) P p 
T i eor „ducati? 
College student development as an integr il part of higner educ 
grams (Fall) 
Sy? 
376 College Student Development and Campus Groups (3) am 
: 1 ith * af 
Principles and procedures of student development programs " ade" 
groups; campus group activities and development ol student 
(Spring) i 
si? 


» 6) 


377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 t 
nt developm 


college stude 
| spring) i 


Supervised practical experience in 
(Fall ane 


Admission by permission of instructor , 
W 

os 

: : i „nner ff 
378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) ne nt t j 
aleva i 
For selected experienced teacher Superv d field work rel g) i 
dent's professional needs, to be arranged (Fall and spri " 
NA 

[ 

179 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) „ation é 
, educ d 
Supervised practical experience n various forms of "-— Ni jns | 

10 


pment Admission by permtss 


human resource devel 


(Fall and spring) 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3 


^ sensitivity learning experience ir i C ns using unstructured 

group experience ndividual feedback, experimentation practice 
I I I 

Adm SSIOT V permission ( I Dep I ent I lor to registration (Fall 

and spring) 

381 Adult I earning (3) Wiggs 
Learning theories as applied to Its in individ nd group learning 
Esci rning: psvcholo physic nd social 
environment n situations (Fall and spring) 


Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3 
(Formerly Methods and Techniques of Adult Learning) 


Methods, techniques, and devices for ad learning; developir 


oriented learning situations in adult learning programs (Sp 
181 A s N E 
53 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Dev elopers (3 
(Formerly Counseling of Ad 


tk Iutts) 
Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills f 


resource development specialist and othe in various 


Evaluation of Adult I 'arning Programs (3) 


Measurement and evaluation of adult learning programs in sch 


nonschool agencies 
zations, and community 
385 e A 41 : n : " 
? Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) 


Theory practice, problems, and issues in collective negi 


tiations 
education 
386 © : 
) Current Issues in Adult I earning Programs (3) 
For M.A. in Ed degree candidates. Current issues and trends in 


f ' 
9I adult education and human resource devel pment. Admissio 


mission 


of instructor (Spring) 


38 E 
7 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3 
Progr 


im administration, staff recruitment and development, fisc 
! 
"Ons, facilities, and maintenance of effective community 
(Fall) 
388 C : 
ase Studies in Higher Education M 


Administration (3) 


l Imited to advanced doctoral student | Ed 
"IYpothet 


and 


cal cases ited 


universities Admission by permission of instructor 


389 m 
9nsultant-Client Relationships in Human Resource 


ucation. Analysis of sel 


Nadler 


ig action 


ring) 


business, industry, government, voluntary organi 


n higher 
Wiggs 
the fields 


n by per 


arinaccio 


ected 


to essential administrative functions of colleges 


Nadler 


*velopment (3) 
j Amin ition of the consulting process onsultant-client behaviors, and 
dile, 

"mmas using theory and field exn rience for individual and organiza 
lion 1 E x 

Mal dey ‘lopment. Prereauis Educ 264, 280; or approval of instructor 
(Fal) I q , , I 

ail) 


RD > D r n a " 
Ral F roblems in Higher Education (3) 
g 
NVest 


Igation of } 
tion 


I | | $ $ n V TT 
egal problems in higher educa n related to ad 


i 
Students, faculty, and academic program Spring) 


a 


— ———————— 


306 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Greenbe? 


391 College and University Curriculum (3) 
1 an 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues problems, evaluation, 
trends in the higher education curriculum (Spring) 
^ Ü 
Muirhe 


392 Financing Higher Education (3) h 
aid, P" 


Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources student 
eram budgets, and financial methods and practices (Fall) 
3 : : : " ank 
393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) Fr F 
n~ 
education; reports and confer? 


Supervised field experiences in higher 


Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
t 


Marinac” 


394 College and University Governance ( 3) " 
ations 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relatio 
in higher education. Prerequisite Educ 284 (Fall) 
cit 
< r 1 " r "r : ; aw 
395 Problems and Practices in Educational Administrative Marin 
Organization (3 to 6) » 
and ei 


Application of principles and practices concerned with change 


tion of educational administration 

f ei : nac 

396 Internship: Higher Education Mari 
Administration (3 to 6) 

higher education situation directed by the Un 

institution to integrate theory and practice 


d 


«ev ane i 
Service in à iversity ^ y 
cooperating Fe 
spring) 
p 
3 ^ 1 7 : pre? 
197 Internship: Elementary Administration (3 to 6) , 
Service in a school situation directed by the University and s¢ 
(Fall and spring) 
pe 


to integrate theory and practice 


e 
te A arrol 
398 Internship: Secondary Administration (3 to 6) c: l "T 
: sys 
; “hoo 
Service in a school situation directed by the University and sche | 
to integrate theory and practice (Fall and spring) H 
a 
399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) ne P | 
the t 
Application of the theories and principles of administration 0 an d 
ad reg 
schools. Student participation with guidance by recognized reg | 
titioners | 
| 
FOURTH GROUP 4l 
A 
A „urih? ¿l 
A master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fon et Pal 
i > ^ y 
courses. All fourth-group seminars are open lo doctoral candidates or $ 1i 
master’s degree students with approval of instructor Study 1s individus i "M | 
i atta qa] 
on the basis of previous study and experience the subject field tO f re | 
qug . fie 
vanced level of competence and meet ident fied professional needs OT | 
ay | 


ments. 
Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Eac 
peated for credit a 
pl 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) 


403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) 


I 


Nation P 


Qo 
Mn. 


( 


405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development 


411 Seminar: Elementary Education 


4 


i 
4 


E 


4 


Bal 
413 Seminar: Secondarv I ducation K ec 
421 Seminar: Adult I ducation (ari Nac 
122 Seminar: Higher Education Administration N 
423 Seminar: Higher Education M C 
424 Seminar: College Student Development Kir 
25 Seminar: Teacher Education Boswell, B 
427 Seminar: Human Resource Development N 
29 Seminar: Educ ational Personnel Administration (art Carr 
31 Seminar: Administration C: 
433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) Fleck 
434 Seminar: Elementary Supervision Ct 
35 Seminar: I lementary Administration ( 
436 Seminar: Secondary Supervision (arr Fleck 
53] Seminar: Secondary Administration Fleck 
441 Seminar: Curriculum St. Cy 
443 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) Staff 
445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation ( P: e, Sr 
446 Seminar: Reading Peterso 
490 Pre-dissertation Seminar (3 Staf 
Reg ' ior 
[ Ad 
mis 
7] Dissertation Research Staff 
Prey T 
i : I 
m 


olicy — Graduate Study 


E > 
* ON EDUCATION POLICY 


"man), S.K. Baile D, K 
hid, C.T. Stewart, Jr 


H.L. LeBlanc, P.H.M 


€ ÓÀ—M M TAE 


308 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
[he Graduate School of Arts and S « offers an interdepartmental prof h 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosoj n the field of Education Policy: d! 
program IS directec | members are drawn from the Scho $ 

Education and fror ] tment f economics, political science, psycho " 
sociology and statistics dh 
The scope e I e ch and an lysis as it elates to educ J mH 
broadly c It led yse who wish to pursue continue ac? 7 
ireers carec pc m ) n o |i 
Required: the genera quireme nte pages 95-97, 102 104. Candidates must cg i 
plete four field f study, one of which must be education policy analys!s A 
candidate is to develop a concentration within one academic discipline | 
sol Y 


1 1 
1.1) 


201—2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy ( 


Review of literature relating to current education policy issues vau 
phasis on use of research and analysis in fọ mulating ind € 4 
policy E 1 
Si} 
222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy ( 3) " 
Intensive investigation of special topics in education policy 4 
$9 | | 
290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy ( 3) |} 
Supervised study and field work in selected po reas i 
i 


English 


IT 


Highfil 
R.N 


Moore, P.H 
R. Weismiller 


search) 


fessors € Linton, 


Pro D R.H 
Reesing, Ji Chairma! | 
(Research), E Langhans (Re 

t Professors J.C. Broderick, J.L. Barroll Il 

A} 


ahan 


{ssociate Professors M.H. McClar y 
J.A. Quitslund, J.A.A. Plotz, J.H. Maddox co |. 
(ssistant Professors C.W. Sten, G.R. Bozzini, 4 V. Cannon, RI 
G. Carter, G. Paster, D. McAleavey, J.R. Schneider È 
idiunct Assistant Profi rs C.H. Greer, N Thomas 
{ssistant Professorial Le irer L.A. Weigant ‘ 
Instructors M.A. Romines, C. Walker wr 
Lecturers B.L.H. Sterman, R.V. Arana, ¢ Heise, M.A. Strom J MJ MM h 
vich. C.L. MacMullan, M. Morrison, K.A Baskin, R. Bii GF 
Corrigan. M.N. Coughlin, M.V.W. Dow, I.C. Gruber, A-S Shade" i 
Stein, G. Tyson é 
jt 
Bachelor irts ith major {merican 1 rature of F nglish M | 
Field-of-Stud r Departmental) The following requirements must Dents 9, 
ro 24.9]. (SU ihe 
f p 
‘>QuIs ec cs VU [| - " 
; elatec +) 12 semester hours pte = gpa” 


Russii 


Italian 


e hour of philosonp! 


American, I pean or 


r p g 
Ti! tl d oO } 
X px i € I se 
from the whole chron cal s 
Proseminars it Amer I C 
195—96, assist students in e 
V LY 4 Dé Car a í , F 
"S? feratur mus é Ir, é 
r 30 semester | 5 p 
pproaches to lite re W 
t | ritic I tory I e 
E iuthor(s distributed as follows 
"lican Literature majors—Engl 120: 21 semester hc 
.» Including Engl 161-62; 6 semester hours of Er 
"sh Literature majors—Engl 120, 193-94; 3 semeste 
pe 18 additional hours of courses offered the 


at le i 
t least 15 hours must be in English liter 


an i ma 
erica rature a ve 

! r 
eral r rements, pages 
à i 


> Under 
| h Wergraduate preparation, includ 
» "lerature: (2 


) a written Master's ( 
‘esis (6 


TN semester hours) written on 

"ist r 

; "uctor in whose field the major porti 
al of t - 

1 the Department adviser, 12 add 


ler of 


Arts in the field of English Lit 


Planned in n uon W 
Exam; 
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eligior 6 semester 
either Amer 
No st e ourses 
systematically 
A me I 
e. Enel 199—200 
i nw ST 
stud í 
d up courses offering 
gether ke discipline 
ure terary [ od(s) 
s of American e 
lit : 
o s t C te 
dep e of English o 


2) a written Master's Com 
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Ba r ir Ed j r 
icatior n 81-8 
K < I 
12€ 
5 [ Et [ 
i 
uate 
j u 
c » C 
competence w e j e I 0 
pe A | A \ 
2 I | I »tud 
I | Stud k 
Departmental prerequisite: E 9 ( 
I A u 
xcept I el 15. 16 é i 191-92 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGI 


First Group 


| English for International Students (( 


Elementary grammar, reading and 


plus laboratory fee, $17.50 


| English for International Students 
Higher intermediate grammar T 
national students not eadv f 
Course m f W U 
$294; special fee, $25; laboratory fe 


4 English for International Students ( 


Semi-intensive higher intermediate 
A i | t Mi 
led t T: osi ( 
f { t it¢ i W K 
Fe yn ch ed fi Nive 
$17.50 


5 English Composition for International Students | 


f 


D 


"T 
Test scores * y 


tested in K 
placemem 
6a 
i vritin kill indicate supe, 
j " kill indic: ie 
licate maf 


I 19 y be 


K t re 


12 
11 or ?^ & 
y" 

rmined b 
to the © 


meetS ¢ ur 


Lo e f 
Jabo" | 


Further 
$17.50. 


hours 1 week 


4 SU 
nd 
Bozzini 4 


{Ol (og 


|! etndents 5D 


receive academic credit for the course and 


to fulfill the Columbian College und rgraduate i | 
Fees: tuition, $294; special fee, $25 I 

i 

9 English Composition: Language as Moore and Staff y 


| 
Communication (3) 


| 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- | 
quately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and | 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para | 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets five hours a week 
and carries three semester hours of credit. Fees: tuition $294 


$25. (Fall and spring) 


special fee 


LET 
I SLISH COMPOSITION 


h 
^N Group 


yues emphasis 
ion, and on 

analysis of selected readings on the nature of language 
arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who 


9n the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of di 


logical thought, by 
and of the 


| 
10 English Composition: Language as Moore and Staff 
| Communication (3) | 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical l 
complexities of unity, development, organization. and coherence, by analy- | 
Sis Of selected current prose; library research procedure (Fall and | 
Spring) | 
| 
| 11 Enon à ^ | 
| “nglish Composition: Language and the Arts and Moore and Stafi i 
| Sciences (3) i i 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniq | 
receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12 (Fall and j | 
Spring) 
>y i ane . : à " 
English ¢ omposition: Language in Literature (3) Moore and Staff i 
Study ind practice of expository and nenta | 


e techniques through 
complexities of stylistics in 
ind in diction, and on logical thought. by tl 


“"itical writing emphasis on the rhetorical 
the sentence 


e study of literary 
Benres 


i and of the use of language in literature Prere t Engl 9 or | 
R Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for i 
1 ngl 11 (Fall and spring) f 
On | 
A Group | 
10] 
E : id 
3 Xpository Writing (3) McClanahan, Moore 
Type 
p Pes of expository writing weekly exercises based on students’ needs | 
ar 
M licular attention may be given to problems in the writing of gradu 
ate tha : r : 
theses Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10: 11 or 12 (Fall and spring) l 
100 X, 
. ürratiye Writing (3) Weismiller, McAleavey 
ch x : 
Niques of narrative. writing; class criticism of student writing. Pre 
A " i 
a Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12: consent of nstructor. To apply for the 
n ' i 
ICtor's consent a student should, before registration, subm samples 
his writ 


ling (Fall and spring) 
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Mc Aleav® 
for the instru 
g sampl 


103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story ( 3) 
Enel 102, consent of instructor To apply 
tion, submit a writin 


Prerequisite 
; student should, before registr: 


tor's consent 
(Fall) 

105—6 The Writing of Plays (3 3) Claeysst? 
10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. To apply fo 


Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 
a student should before registration, submit * 


the instructor's consent 


writing sample 


107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) 
102 or 103; consent of instructor 


Prerequisite Engl To apply for A 


instructor’s consent a student should, before registration 


sample (Spring) 
i 
108 Advanced W riting—Poetry and Prose (3) McAlea® | 
: s 1. 
Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12: consent of instructor To apply ! 
subm! 


Prerequisite 


the instructor’s consent registration 


a student should, before 


writing sample (Fall) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE | 
First Group 
aS" 


51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Quitslund ane™ | 
tert .ontt* 
authors studied in their historical con af 


Representative works by major 
various tyP® | 


and introduction to 


discussion of recurrent themes 
forms of imaginative literature (Academic year) 
sj 
61—62 Comedy and Tragedy (3- 3) j 
< ; ; dram" 
The modes of comedy and tragedy as developed in drama, non pi 


and prose fiction in literatures trom ancient to modern time? , 4 


verse 
61: comedy—Chaucer to Borges Engl 62 tragedy Book of 
Beckett (Academic year) 
Second Group 
eer AF 
111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) 
i A 
112 Chaucer (3) 
(Spring) 
Ay 
115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) j 
m 
Development of the English language in à historical treatment of Ë 
grammar (Fall) 
Ar 
116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 
Celtic and Norse 
jl 
7_12 Enoli À « pis 
117-18 English Poetry: Form and Content (3-3) we " 
sis U 
both traditional and modern; emphas? d 


Study of poetry in I nglish 
tterns O 


uage by which poetry 


brings into being pa 


(Engl 117—fall) 


ordering of lang 
g which release meaning 


and feelin 


in literature; introduction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, 
fiction, and drama (Fall and spring) 


123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) Plotz 
Studies in works of major critics with a view to clarifying the ways in 
which works of art are analyzed, described, classified, judged, and justified; 
Aristotle, Longinus, Dryden, Johnson, Coleridge, Schiller, Arnold, Eliot, 
Richards, Frye. 


2 = . 
125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Quitslund 


Engl 125: major authors of lyric poetry, prose fiction, and criticism of the 
later 16th century. Engl 126: poetry of Spenser and Shakespeare. (Engl 
126—fall ) 


12 1 
27-28 Shakespeare (3-3) Highfill 
Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: histories 
and comedies. Engl 128: tragedies (Academic year) 
29 T TE ` 
129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) Reesing 


Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton 


} 
ENGLISH 313 
120 Practical Criticism (3) Plotz 
(Formerly Engl 121) 
Consideration of various uses of language and complex shapes of thought 


130 Milton (3) Reesing . 
131. pss : z 
1-32 English Literature, 1660—1780 (3—3) Highfill 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740. Engl 
132: 1740-1780. (Academic year) 
133. l 
34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 
Engl 133: Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge. Engl 134: Byron, Shelley, Keats. i 
135-36 y; | 
36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
Engl 135 Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dickens; Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 
136 George Eliot, Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, Hardy, Hopkins, 
Wilde, Pater, 
137.3 
38 The 20th Century (3-3) Linton 
Literature since 1900. Engl 137: poetry and criticism. Engl 138: drama 
and the novel (Engl 138— spring) 
145 ! 
9746 Snc du a «= 
An Topics in English Literature (3—3) Plotz, Paster ! 
"ng r 
bet, 145 Romanticism and revolution imaginative literature that stands 
ON. and interprets the Age of Revolution. Jefferson, Rousseau, Blake, 
ti T = and others. I ngl 146: the garden and the city. Readings (Chaucer 
eom Eliot) in the literary treatment of setting and city-country themes. | 
Cademic year) 
147 n 
48 Special Topics in Enoli " - 
in English Literature (3—3) Maddox, McAleavey, 
Engl Linton 
Bl 147 : A ‘ 
Irish literature in the 20th century. The literary renaissance 


from y 
n Yeat à 
avant-g; S to Beckett. Engl 148: two sections offered—(1) the literary 


arde 
*, 1906-1946; (2) the Bible in English literature 
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= . Y af 

151 19th Century British Poetry ! 3) St 
Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning and Swinburne. 

2^ CAU , " addo" 

153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Madd 
Maior novelists. Engl 153: 18th century Engl 154 19th century. 
(Academic year) 

c , cad te 

155-56 The English Drama (3-3) Pas 
Engl 155 principally the drama of Shakespeare's contemporaries: 
156: historical survey, 1660 to present (Academic year) 

157 20th Century Drama (3) P 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the * 
century. 

158 20th Century British Prose Fiction (3) 

: , " jo! 
191-92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) P 
(Formerly Engl 91 92) » 
i i i : jr 
Selected major works in various genres, read in translation and in ent "1 
Engl 191: Ziad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to modern times. f. 
n e 
192: Plato, Ovid and Dante; medieval saga and romance; prose P 
from Cervantes to Mann. Open to freshmen and sophomores Mr y 
taken to satisfy the requirement for “meaningful initiation” inte 
Humanities (Academic year) 
: eet 2 esi 
193—94 History of English Literature ( 3-3) Re 
(Formerly Engl 122) 
(Academic year) 
si 


minar in English Literature (3-3) 


195-96 Prose 
glish Literature Readings, CO 


For field-of-study majors in En | 
group discussions ( Academic year) | 
gi 

| 


197 Independent Study (3) 


Open to honors candidates 
(Fall and spring) 


in the field-of-study majo! 


year 


P "— anz al! 
198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) om pi^ 
^ a an "ug 
study course in which under the gu dance of à "i 

I: 


An independent 
tor, the student writes à thesis on 
the field-of-study major 


á ) 
an approved topic Open "egal 
seniors in in English Literature 


spring) 


Third Group 


212 Studies in Chaucer ( 3) 


213 Old English (3) 


Old English gramma: and readings (Fall) n 


214 Beowulf (3) 


Prerequisite 


Engl 213 or equivalent (Spring) 


V cere lema t LOIRE 


ENGLISH 315 
217 English Poetry: the Formal Development (3) Weismiller 
218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3 Weismiller 
219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3 Broderick 
I juaint graduat lents with t princip ourc f bibliography 
ind the typical problems in researcl I 
220 Studies in Modern Dramatic Literature (3 
221 Studies in Comic Literature (3) 
25 > TEN a »"» "P" 
“23-24 Studies in I iterary Criticism (3—3) Plotz 
(Engl 223—fall) 
225 . a a . . r > 4 i 
““)~26 Studies in 16th Century E nglish Literature (3-3 Quitslund 
(Engl 226—spring 
ES aoa 1€ “ee : 4 
^/-28 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3—3) Paster 
(Academic year) 
729 Studies in English Literature, 1600-1660 (3) Reesing 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton 
MIC nx . : 
230 Studies in Milton (3) Reesing 


31-3 


Studies in English Literature, 1660—1780 (3-3 Highfill 


mnm. b 
34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3 Plotz 


ENS... s 
36 Studies in V ictorian Literature (3-3) Carter 


(Academic vear) 


237-32 e 
38 Studies in 


20th Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
(Engi 237—fall) 
253 
3-54 Sem; > 
4 Seminar: the English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
(Engl 254 spring) 
799-56 g TERP t ; » . ] 
Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3- Highfill 
Engl 256: seminar in drama and theatre of the Restoration and 18th 
ventury, held among the Folger Library collections. A Folger Institute 
Seminar 
49 
439 1 
7300 ” " : 
Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Po 
u . 
( " Group 
"toro 
ana B6 W 
“nd ‘Shing : 
tig, cent ee University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance 
on Í 


H et yac ral com- 
d. Doctoral students enrolled 


‘© seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Insti 


member 


stitution is represente 
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101 through 309 Students wishing 


Seminars are numbered 
courses should consult the chairman of the department o1 English 
301 English Renaissance Poetry: weismill 
the Establishment of the Forms (3) 
( Fall) 
su 
302 English Renaissance Palaeography (3) ` 
(Spring 
103 Petrarch and Sonnet Sequences ( 3) 
(Fall) 
sul 


304 Literary Change in 18th Century British Literature 


Spring ) 

m " si 
305 Folger Institute Seminar ! 3) 

Topic will be announced (Fall) | 
sm or si 
106 Folger Institute Seminar (3) 

Topic will be ar nounced (Sp 

Si? 
307 Folger Institute Seminar (3) 
Topic will be announced (Fall 
gu 
308 Folger Institute Seminar (3) 
Topic will be announced (Spring Í 
si 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) L 
ora 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor o! Philosophy 8°" 
amination May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) fi 
ML 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) e 
e for " 
Limited to Doctor ol Philosophy candidates May be repeated ^ 
(Fall and spring) | 
AMERICAN LITERATI RE | 
| 
-e " | 
First Group i 
nd] 
"e n " ld an 4 7 
1—72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) McClanah? "P. 
: ng 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the ( ivil War i 


from the Civil War to present (Academic year) 
Second Group 


120 Practical Criticism ( 3) 
. hoe 


(Formerly Engl 121) "i [f 
res © í 
Consideration of various es of langi ind complex shape of p 
in literature; introductio ) ma ind. full enjoym* 
fiction and drama (Fall and spring) $ 
161—62 Studies in Americ: Liter: T i 
I 32 Studies in American iterature (3—3) [o 
1 cultura 
Same as AmCv 161 62. Major factors in the national cu 
( Academic year) 


as shown by outstanding writers 
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163-64 Major American Poets (3-3) Ganz 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. Engl 163: 
from beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: the 20th century 
( Academic year) 


165-66 American Drama (3-3) Claeyssens 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl 165 
from beginnings to 1930. Engl 166: since 1930 (Academic year) 


768 The American Novel (3—3) Sten, Maddox 


Historical and critical study of significant novels. Engl 167: from begin- 
ings through the 19th century. Engl 168: 20th century ( Academic 


year) 


170 The American Short Story (3) Staff 


Historical development of the short story in America (Spring) 
4-72 Major American Writers (3—3) Staff 
13-34 e : 31 
/4 Selected Literary Movements (3—3) Combs, Ganz 
Engl 173: literature of the Engl 174: the cluster of genius in 
America, 1890-1920. Major figures in music, architecture, philosophy, law 
and science is well as liter il e ( les [ves Le iS 5 | 
Lloyd Wright, William James, Sant Holmes, Rot 
Crane and Dreiser) (Academic year 
EN. . I , : : , : 
'6 Special Topics in American Literature (3-3) Claeyssens, Cannon 
Engl 175: autobiography as literature. A broad survey on the varieties 
Of autobiographical work in American liter from Colonial times 
to the present. Engl 176: American women (Academic year) 
13.4 
"Sq ontemporary American Literature (3-3 Ganz, Claeyssens 


Major and representative works since World War II (Academic year) 


19 n 
7 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to honors can 


year (E 


n the field-of-study major during their senior 
ill and spring) 


198 Se 


nior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 
An independent-study course in whic! ier the lance of an instruc- 
-T, the student writes a thesis on an approved top Open to qualified 
S€niors in the field-of-studv n uor in American I (Fall and 
Spring) 
r 
Ha 
<00 p 
toseminar in American Literature (3-3 Staff 
F ħeld-of-study majors in American Literature. Readings, conferences. 
ar yr i 
id group discussions (Academic ye } 
Mi 
itq 
Group 
" 
“IDR 
*Seare on ne : : 2 roderi 
earch Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3 Broderick 
? acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography 


and the 


—— —————"Z—X— ———— MM 


^.28t4«4 
natat, 
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r e jan 
263—64 Studies in American Poetry o 
(Academic year 
D : - addo 
267-68 Seminar: American Fiction Mad 
Resear ind re e S f fiction 
Engl 267—1 
270 Seminar: the American Short Story 
281-82 Seminar: Early American Literature (^ 
Same as AmC\ 82 
E 
. s deri 
283-84 Studies in American Romanticism Bro 
Fr ^8 M t í Er g4: Er ^ Thoreau ane” 
, í 1 ; Eng | "T 
‘ T t O h tn terary achieve! 
Engl 284—spring) 
" A a e uw m^. 
85-86 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (5-3) Sci 
Realism 1 America Aca 1 
Sp 


299—300 Thesis Research 


Fall and spring 


Fourth Group 


68 Readings in American Fiction 


167 


For graduate student | 
} rad ; ' e Docto 
gene 
| 
81—82 Readings in Early American Literature (3—3 , 
E 
98 Advanced Reading and Research » g 
Limite : prey D I yphy gener 
^ f i I und spring) i] 
Nid 
99 Dissertation Research 
Lim D M c 
I and sp! 


COMMITTEE ON 


M 


H 
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MN i 
^ Science. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is designed 
"the student whose orientation is essentially political or social and who ex 
De a i n A 

“I$ to enter law, politics, urban planning, or other areas for the purpose of 


ilte 
, ig society's responses to environmenta 


problems leading 


the degree of Bachelor of Science is designed for the student with well de 
Ope j tif ' . 
E ped interests in. science who seeks professional identification as a field o 
ah, 
*"UOra 
Tatory worker in the environmental sciences 
B : * 
v Chelor of Arts a major in Environmental Studies (Departmental) .—The 


E Wing requirements must be fulfilled 

The general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91 

D i 

Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses with 
^" 1 l 


Party ^ i 
mental permission, in order to include more elective courses i 


their program 
{ n ‘ 
1.9) Mathematics and/or Statistics—9 semester hours selected from Math 31, 


l, 52, 111; Stat 91, 97, 110, 118. 198 


A Natural Sciences—6 to 8 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; Chem 
^ Geol 1-2; or Phys 1, 2. 


"AU Social Studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2 


tos 1-2 a5 
ES SI, 52; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2 


Required courses in the major (48 semester hours) 
(a) 
(b) 


BiSc 140 (four semester hours) 

l1 eight semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 
S 123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 12 
Mias <10, 211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52 


163, 181, 272; Phys 6 14, 15, 16, 27-28 


, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
149, 150, 161, 167, 
4; Geol 5, 125, 128, 


A 
A 


a. 30 semester hours in courses selected from two departments in the follow- 
hy Anth 151, 152, 170, 186, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, 136, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; 
4 14, ’, 152, 135, 140, 142, 144; PSc 103, 104, 108. Lag 

156; Soc 126, 127, 128, 151, 152, 181 


(d) p 
Ban) ) Envr 151 52 (6 semester hours) 


elo. - 
win °F Of Science with a major in Environmental Studies (De partmental) .—The 
"IP re 161 

m ‘quirements must be fulfilled 

> . © Beneral 


5, 196; Psyc 


Es requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91 
Tere 
Partm requisite courses (qualified students may stitute advanced courses with 
en 
( tal Permission, in order to include more elective courses in their program) 
» , a) 4 
T e, Mathematics ind/or Statistics—9 semester hours selected from Math 31, 
( 111; Stat 91, 97, 110, 118, 198 
h b) 
h T atural Sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; 
^ ? ‘ 1 4 
“eq <> Geol 21-22; Phys 1, 2. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be 
‘Op Soc ' 
71151. e. Cial Studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
3 è x € 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1, 2 
quire : 
i) ey “Ourses for the major (48 semester hours) 
"J Bis 
Gg 140 (4 semester hours) 
I Ht » 2 
gy lls 11g ester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, 
loe’ c " 
p.195, , 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144 146, 149, 150, 161, 
4] j Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 125 
M Ie) 181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27-28 
l § Uu c EJ + ES 
Ww D, 136 "Tester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 170, 186, 263, 267; Econ 
$» ‘08 TH ‘37, 158, 161. 199. 237 127, 132, 135, 140, 142, 144; PSc 103. 
^] “J, 
M 146 155, 196; Psyc 104 
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> 


(d) Envr 151-52 


and social s udies 


(6 semester hours) 


e science 


taken in not more thar , lepar 

In choosing elective courses elor 
Science d ee pr uder at 
Columbian College AT nd ie C€ 
Studies necessar t tak jur Co 
Sciences, and t X i of irs of 
The following ma of interest t ie environmenta 
171, 1 73 0 E 19 ) HKLS 152 
verm ion o he ucte h le t chairmar if 
Governmen nd Bus dm st K i sa 
(numt d 2 i xc that Sc 


‘OND GROUP 


151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3 


Limited t« majors in Environmental Studies 


f contemporar 


ission ) 


perimental Humanities? 


fessor C.C Mondale ( Director) 


Associate Professor R.S. French 


turer G.H. Williams 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


First Group 


4 Politics and Values (3) 


ourses listed under 3(b) 


( 


n 


m 
nd 3(c) above must 


f Arts and Bachelot! 
Deaf ' 


n ec 
bian College of Arts r 
uch courses may be take 
studies major: BAd " 
&RP 153, 201, 205. T 
the Dean ol the school! 
take graduate coU 
si 


$ 


m 


F 
Directed reading aff 


y environmental problems 


i „d i 
A freshman course; limited enrollment. Students will be housed , «d^ 
1 4t if ‘ 
ton Hall. Field-study and case-study of value conflicts implichi teste 
1 i 1 " uf ] 
political issues involving fe leral policy and legislation Conct rerit 
Lu I i ) of PS $ required Students ro 6 
4 un 
Hum 4 in the fall will be required to register tO! p Fall) 
; $ 
prin semester | ermissiol f instructor A 
6 Politics and Values (3) 
(Formerly Contemporary Political Imaginatton ) iof 
pe 


PSc 6 required 


4 


f Hum 4. Concurent registration 
|. Prerequisite: Hum 4 (Spring) 


in 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) French, L: 


4 


A 


9 


7 
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an, Schiff 


An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population ques- 
on and human healtl rban environmental problems, issues 
blic policy 


of econom 


(Spring) 


37 Computers and Society (3) Ireland 


(Formerly Computer Technology nd Social Issues: the Search for New 
0 iter? 

Introduction to history i 

us » et! il nd social issue related to the deve D e.g 

artificia ligence; dangers to privacy and freedon Instructior el 

mentary programming (Spring 


( 


= 


Washington, D.C., Culture and French and Interdisciplinary Team 
Politics (3) 


An all-universit ourse de for freshmen and transfer 
Students. Major facets of past and present, analyzed by 
faculty, students, and c€ (Fall) 


? Individuality and Community (3—3 Mondale, Po; 
(Formerly The Individual and ( 

Examination of contemporary te of co Í ind of com 
munity, and of va nvol l I 

by a h t and a social scie emeste d c SrOX 

In preparation for second semester basec 1 A SSIOT pe 
mission of instructor ( Academic year) 

2 Language of Cinema (3) Kernan 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the components of 
hin cture cam d inc Ove nusic ] gue d 
mise-en-scen Class work includes readi st co nic exe 
sises and a final project. Admission by permission of instructor Spr 

"i 

* The Creative Process (3—3) Claeyssens and Interdisciplinary Team 
The Process of invention in the arts irama, dance. film. art 
and Englis participat Examinati sts in all 
Nelds di iss work proces E [ E st f 
visits to rehearsals 1 studi | l SS10 sts 
and critics (Academic ye 


rvised Field-Study (6-6) 'rench 


ommunity-based 
Seniors id 


Hum 101 


T 
* The 
-y Legal Process (3—3) Nash,t Wiliams} 
he f $ 


projects supervised by appropriate faculty. Juniors and 


mitted hy 


in which law 


———————————————— srs 
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adminis 


iy 


aw—the courts, 


tions that make up the | 
Open only 


bodies and executive 
instructor 


Emphasis upon institu 


legislative agencies 


tive agencies, 
(Academic year) 


juniors and seniors by permission of 
- = , " »] rk 
174 Science and Values (1 or 3) Schmidt, P? 
Study of the effects ol scientific knowledge and technology on social W P 
of the question ol ethic and morali, 


of man, 


tutions and the image 
of values. Admission 


by permission o 


science, and of the science 
structor (Spring ) 
r " y 
192 Health Policy Issues of the 1970s (3) AM, 
` " i e 
Study of U.S. health care delivery system and ot issues involved 1n fel 
that system Ant 


introduce more structure into U 
of health care P. 


and state attempts to 

of present-day costs and benefits; trends in the supply y 

viders; future ot national health insurance and of health mainte 

organizations; policy issues presently under debate (Spring) 
Martin 


aking Community (3) 
and political s 
Analys” y 


ynish-speaking population. T 


194 Washington, D.C., Spanish-Spe 


ough field-study of patterns of social 


Examination thr 
of the local Spé 


pation on the part 
selected aspects of community cultures and structures and review ‘ai 
history of the Spanish-speaking in Washington Planned in coo 
with agencies serving the Latino communities (Spring) 
SERV ICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAI HUMANITI 
Second Group 
inae uua wil? 
151 Urban Legal Services (5) 1 
0 
Fieldwork and academic study of the urban legal system Role P: 
values and enhancifÉ 5 
nf 


urban legal system in promoting humanistic 
change. Admission permission of instructor 


Issues in Education (6) 


a‘ V 
n vers) "y 
n society and vice ver i 


sauh 
musevi 
jissio 


152 Human Resource 


of the effects of education o 


study 


Exploration 
tunities for experience 


private, 


in public, 
bv perm 


Admission 


und service 


pital, and community education centers 


structor (Fall and spring) g 
v 
153 Issues in American Health Care (6) M 
(Formerly five credits) , p 
Field work combined with academic study of present America d 
care stem and its prot lems: cost quality of care, delivery of " 
ethical issu health education cot sumer Issues etc Fie bP sg 
(12-20 hours a week) in appropriate health-related activities. “ 
by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) i 
M 
oi! 


4 Independent Study (3 or 6) 


Fieldwork combined with academic 


" 


eme 
study, involving field place ia 
stu?) 
20 hours a week and academic program oad must | 
in appropriate faculty member Studen egit 
the faculty member, and the Service" rin! 
(Fall and § 


omplementary 


the supervision O! 
tract" with the agency, 
Admission by permission 


of instructor 


gram 
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155 The Arts and their Audiences (6 


Garner | 
Studies in the purpose and operation of arts organizations in Wash | 
ington. Weekly seminars and placement in an nternship in an arts or | 


ganization. Discussion topics focus on the process of communication 


between artists and the public, the government, and the business com | 
munity. Open to students with a demonstrated interest in the arts and | 
the maturity to perform in a responsible position in an | 


ts organization 
(Fall and spring) 


R 2 2 
"tensic Sciences 


: a Starrs, 
Pa, Courtless, Jr 


vessorial Lecturers A.H Kaplan, I.W. Conrad, B. White, R.C. Froede, C.J 
Ru III, J.G. Zimmerly, D A. Crown | 
Asso tct Professor C.G McWright | 
Eve Professor E.S. Sirulnik (Visiting) 
EM Professorial Lecturers ] M Sopher, T.F Kelleher Jr.. L.R. Gold- 

y m, H.M Silverberg, R.W. Hertzog, R. Brunelle, M.G Dixon, D.D i 
Mar R.E. Triplett, F.B. Johnson 
Ay: M Professors N.T Lappas, W.F. Rowe 


'rofessorial Lecturers ( L. Killion, R. Golten, J.S Johnson, K.E. 


| 
| E HW 
nessors T.P. Perros, A.H. Desmond, R.¢ Allen (Chairman), J.I | | 


istant I 


| 

"lel : ; | 
| son, I.G Peniston, J.D. Kogan, S.E. Brown, J. T. Wieseman | 
| 

Mast. , ; 

q acer F Of Forensic Sciences Prerequisite: a bachelor’s or a graduate degree from ! f 

à e : " 

T d her le ng and academic or professional experience 


biological or physical sciences, law, medicine 


a= 
ed 
< 


or law enforcement 


w 2S 

oS 
E.G 
a 


the general requirements pages 95 2. The program of study consists | 
? seme > " ' " | 
Vin , ster hours of graduate-level courses, or, if a thesis is required, the pro- 
Cor a y - : > 
^nt "Aen Of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses plus a thesis (equiva- 
5 - 
Semester hours). Tl program of study must include ForS 220 if the 


does not h 


ave a background in the forensic physical sciences, and ForS 224 
i 
tudent 


has no prior academic training in 


addition, the student is 


tO selani + " 

select the following course work: (1 ) semester hours in the | 
Physic al sciences selected from ForS 201 , or 204; (2) at least 6 | 
0 i 14 " + 4 

(3 Di medicine selected from ForS 214 1, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 

5) 


at least 6 


Um hours in law and the administ of justice selected from 
h 
Pi» d 229, 231, 232 or 251; (4) the remaining semester hours must be 


in 
“Onsultation with the adviser so that each pr 


ogram of study includes at 
ted from the forensic physical ience 


ic medicine, the 
atural sciences (including the basic medical sc ences), 


se work may de selected trom the bet ivioral 


d thesis re 


sciences, law, man- 


t's ¢ Or forensic sciences ll candidates are required to pass a written 
M Ompr >} ; 
le, “Step , *hensive Examination. There is no tool equirement 
"Rr iis Q . » 2 
DN fro, Science in Forensic Science Prerequisite: a bachelor’s or a graduate 
f ‘on, n 
al ‘n accredited institution « f higher learning and academic or profes- 
ence 
: i he program of study consists 
“Ons hours of graduate-level courses, or, if a thesis is required, the pro- 
IIS of 39 


semester hours of 


aduate-level courses plus a thesis (equiva- 
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0 
Individualized programs ot study will be developed 


Each such program of study must incl? 


lent to 6 semester hours) 
at least 6 semet 


t tives of each student 


meet the career object 
in law, plus 


ForS 224 if the student has no prior academic training 

hours in law and administration Ol justice selec ted from ForS 225, 227, 228, ^^ 
31, 232 or 251. In addition, students will normally take al least 9 semester hour 
laboratory course work, plus an internship, or thesis research in their areas of spe 
must be selected from approved cours? 

law * 


remaining semester hours 
and physical sciences, 
required to 


interest. The 
the forensic sciences 
the basic medical sciences 
sination. There 


biological manag 
All candidates are 
is no tool requirement 

Prerequisite: à 


pass à wr 


Comprehensive Exan 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (€ riminal Justice 


om an accredited institution of higher learning 
95—102. The program ol 


a graduate degree tr 
ments mec i 


Required: the general require 
approved gri idua 


" > fore 
of 36 semester hours of e-level courses drawing upon the fort, 
ychology 2 Mad 


riminology sociology, and ps 


management science 
ForS 214, 220, 224 295. 228. 229, 231, 
Soc 263, (Seminar: Law and Society), and " 
IAT » , oan 
and Mgt 207 (Human Behavior in Ore p 
" 2L 
a written Master s Compre I 


sciences, law, c 


program of studies will include 


Pharm 115 (Drug Abuse Education 
Youthful Offender) 


(Sociol gy an ıd the 
*hensive 


All candidates are required to pass 


tions). 
There is no tool requirement 


nation 
j 

jr? 
of FP ff? 


to the degrees ot Master 
include course wor » 
the Nation? yi 


and graduate cours a 


the Universi? v 
that meet, 


orensic Et 
mv 


programs leading 


The interdisciplinary 
Forensic Science may 


and Master of Science in 


Sciences 
Business Administration from 


the School 
Center, from the School of 
in the behavioral, biological and physical 
closely with their advisers 
and background knowledge 


of Government and 
Medicine and Health Sciences, 
science departments of 
in setting up à program 
The Department of I 
program © qj 


information, 


dents work 


interests, needs, 
affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology in à 
among students, courses facilities. For further 


sciences 


IS 
exchange 
the Department of Forensic 


and 


THIRD GROUP | 
par 


201 Forensic Serology (3) Garne 
(Formerly Serology Microscopy Mineralogy) ials 
Fundamental analysis of blood grouping tests and of those mateg 
marily identified using the microscope Specific procedures an y 9 
utilized in forensic serology from indicative color tests to bloc We 
classifications and microscopic analyses of hairs, fibers and repr 
cells. Limitations of the expert in determining blood and hum? 

with U^ 


fiber classification, 


grouping, and natural and synthetic 
interpretations for courts Laboratory exercises (Fall) T 
V 
: erro* 
202 Instrumental Analysis (3) Per o 
' the , 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to: qu 
nation of criminal evidence including hromatographic and sise 
metric techniques and mass spectrometry Laboratory exer’ 
(Spring) 
n " 
a . . . " yw r 
203 Examination of Questioned Documents | 3) CN ins 
: Jica" 7g 
Theory and principles of h indwriting and handprinting, dup nd m 
studies of paper | 


and fiber analysis; 


$ 
Laboratory exerci e 


esses, paper manufacture 
of examination of questi 


oned documents 


204 


224 


225 


À 
229 
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Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) Brunelle, Rowe 


Study of methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-marks, 
tire marks, and footprints. Laboratory exercises (Spring) 

Forensic Psychiatry (3) Allen, Silverberg 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric treat- 
mental disorders. Consideration of expert 


ment and the nomenclature of 


testimony, direct examination and cross-examination in hospitalization 


and criminal cases (Fall and spring) 
The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist and Starrs, Melson, 
the Criminal Lawyer (3) Lappas, Rowe 


Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications and preparation of 


the expert witness, and his role in court in criminal and civil cases; opera- 
tion and functioning of the crime lab (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Criminal Law Starrs, Golten, Brown, Wieseman 


Procedure, Evidence and Legal Methods (3) 


Principles of criminal law and procedure preparation a presentation 


legal research. 


of evidence, examination of witnesses, and the methods of 


(Fall and spring) 


Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) Starrs, Kogan 
Study 


f 
) 


of procedural rules af and use of physical evi- 
g the rules of search and 
Seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equiva- 


lent experience (Spring) 


dence, with emphasis on c« 


Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) Starrs, Peniston 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
tion pr 2 


ocedures. Prerequisite: ForS 
(Fall) 


4 or equivalent experience. 


Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 


Consideration and analysis of selected ad: 


Allen, Sirulnik, Peniston 


inced problems in the adminis- 


tration of criminal justice. En phasis on the role and professional responsi- 
bilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends 
i . 4 Y 

n the law Prerequisite: ForS 224 or « alent experience (Fall) 
The Pai : 1 ` 

The Police and the € ommunity (3) Allen, Courtless 


Prohia . r 
toblems and potential of c yntemporary urban law enforcement; the role 


and perspective of the police officer (Spring) 


Law , E. à : 
E and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
“minal Behavior (3) 


Role , i 
9le which knowledge of crime causation may play in assessing devices 


to 
"Ontro] deviant behavior; factors havior; current 
saug 


al theories (Fall 


EUER 
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TN" gis r ` ss 
*232 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to Courtle 


the Criminal Offender ( 3) 
hes to offendtf 


correctional approac 
iavior, 9? 


| and delinquent bel 


Study of punitive mechanical, and 


changing responses to € 
(Spring) 


Emphasis on rimina 


research on effectiveness 


Kapl? 


*241 Food and Drug Law ( 3) 2 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and related laws Consum" 
government, and industry viewpoints (Fall) 

" s Cog? 
251 Moot Court (3) Kog ' 
amin” 

present direct testimony and be cross exami 


Students will prepare and 


by an experienced trial courtroom setting: , " 


in simulated 
admissi 


attorney 
techniques. Lectures on discovery 


discussions of problems, 
use of notes, etc 


of scientific evidence, chain of custody, 
k 
CAG ; ` r ca ` nel! 
254 Seminar: Selected Topics in the Crown, Bru 
Forensic Sciences (3) wf 
a " 8 
Exploration of selected current issues in research, investigation, and 
"d 
" " n oU 
260 Introduction to Human Physiology and Pathology (5) É 
to physiology and pathology of the human body; emp i 
tions 


Introduction 
on medical terminology the body func 


health and disease 


Basic understanding Of 


(Fall) 

261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (3) Stahl, Hertzog, Thom? : 
; gatio 

al investis® y 


Terminology and scientific techniques used in medicoleg h 
sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deat 
trauma (Fall) 
x 
i: : Ted z oh? 
262 Current Trends in Forensic Pathology and J.J 
Forensic Odontology (3) (of 
: n ; aw en" 
Emphasis on ( 1) the relationship among law, medicine, and — 
ment; and (2) the advancement of forensic knowledge (Fa " 
t 


263 Seminar: Law, Medicine, and Forensic Sciences (3) 
u 
sidence ! 

introduction of forensic science data evidence 


Emphasis on the 
(Spring) 


and criminal cases 


264 Medical Jurisprudence (3) 


Legal problems inherent in 
health personnel and health 


Li 


jona 


267 Histochemistry (3) 


Applications oj Hist Forensic + : 
o» y 


m- 
thods for the local identifica! -gf 
6 a 
is nder the m roscope ludin? cg 
minerals, pigments ind proteins y 
Tr? 


(Formerly chemistry to the 
| physical me lization 


Chemical 
in 


rization of materi 


enzymes, lipids, 
Forensic Sciences (3) q 
o | 

use «col 


268 Photography in the 
lection and 


Basic use of forensic photography luding selec mi 
ment, photographs as ev dence, se-up work, and common 
tions. Laboratory fee, $25 
w 
a of the Dean ol 


with permussior 


National Law Center, 


* May also be taken through the 
tructo 


Law Center and of the i 


269 


295 


298 
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Forensic Toxicology (3) Goldbaum, Lappas 


Analytical procedures used for the detection of drugs, poisons, and toxic 


ent » bh lag necime Y hv ner T: f in«trnet 
agents ir ological specimens. Admission by permission of instructor 


(Spring) 


Advanced Forensic Serology (3) Garner, Lappas 


(Formerly Forensic Serology) 


asis on 


Advanced techniques in forensic serology and enzym« 
practical laboratory examinations and classifications of dried blood stains 


Among systems presented are ABO and subgroups, MN, rhesus, and 


phosphoglocumutase ythrocyte cid phos hatase | denylate kinase 
isoenzymes, Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: ForS 201, or permission 
of instructor (Spring) 


Advanced Forensic Toxicology (3) Lappas 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratory demonstrations and exercises dealing 


+} ton f ^nf interect 
ome CS C c interest 


with advanced ] ibor itory tecl nig 28 
in forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 269 or permission of instructor 


Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 


Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) Staff 


(Formerly Advanced Instrumental 


Same as Bioc 225-26, Micr 241 


] Phys 223-24. Comprehensive 


study of theor il and | il applicat of n nst 

to the separatio lentification 1 o ) 5 

to biomedical and for cientists. Laborato ee, $5 cademic 
year) 


Research (arr.) Staff 


Open to qualified Master's degree students. Research on problems ap 
Proved by the Chairman of the Department or academic adviser, under 


the supervision of an appropriate staff member Laboratory exercises in 
those methods in principal use in crime laboratories Fall and spring) 
Forensic Sciences Practicum (4) Lappas 
Oper to qualified master's degree candidates. Inter: p expel in à 
Crime laboratorv o riminal st € nder supe sion Of an ap 
Propriate staff member. Weekly ser eld t ev V. c $ ind ex 
Pand the internship experience I 


Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Genetics— Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON GENE rics 
nni Donnelly, GS Edward 


S.O. Schiff (Chairman) R. Crystal, R F. De Giova! 
pie, J.C. Houck, E 


W.G. Flamm, T.B. Friedman, R.C. Gallo, D. Oi les 
Jacobson, K Krell, W.M Leach, C.R Merril W.G Nash S.J O'Brien, 


Perryman, J.C. Petricciant J. Schlom, S.J Smith-Gill, G Todaro | 


nterdepar tmental p 


Y Arts and Science offers an jd 
the fie 


a Q 


The Graduate School « 


leading to the degrees o! Master of Science ind. Doctor ot PI losophy in t > 
Genetics. This ) n ted I ttee whose members are drawn E 
the pute" of biochemistr bio iences, child health and devel 
ment, microbiology, obstetrics and gynec ind pharm: acology; and from a 
the Bureau of R idiolog Healt the National {nstitule . 
Adm 


government agencies 
Food and Drug / 


Health, the National Institute of Mental Health and the 


tration 
admission to the degree progr* am. a 


A baccalaureate degree 1s required for 
undergraduate program must have included the following 8 semester hours ear 
biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry; 6 semester hours in phi 
and 6 semester hours of English composition and literature While not required 
admission, courses in embryology, genetics and mathematics are strongly n 
mended ne 
i ld of Genetics.—Required: the general require "Ge 


Master of Science in the field ¢ 
pages The 30 semester hours required in 
„maining 20 semester hours of 


201-2 and Gnet 299—300 [he rem: 
the Committee on Genetics, from the depart 


include M 
rl 


this program must 
work 


95—102 
course 


be selected with the ipproval of the 
courses listed below The tool requirement may be met by the satisté yctory - o 
tion of an approved course 1n ! iostatistics or the passing ot 1 foreign language y 
ing examination t yif 
Doctor of Philosophy in thé field of Genetics Required the general r jj 
ments, pages 95-97, 102 104. The program ot study must include Gnet 301 a 
10 semester hours of biochemis 6 to 8 semester hours of cell biologY: 10 
hours of statistics These eft 


semester hours of genetics and 2 or 3 semester 
may be selected from the departmental lis 318-19. The t€ tic 

«tic 

tion of an approved com se in biosté jus NC 


reading examination, preter bly in Frenc 


ngs on pages 
may be met by the satisfactory comple 
the passing of a foreign language 


man. 


GENETICS 


Third Group 
si 


201—2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) io 
. ach Me 
Gnet 201: lecture, seminar. Gnet 202: individual study with each jid? 

^ ce 
of the Committee on Genetic Required of all master 5 degree 
in the field of Genetics (Academic year) 
'") 
pie 
» . r 
225 Genetic Aspects of Development (2) "m 
n 3 
Aspects of genetic control and biochemistry of development 15 
ourse (Spring 


Prerequisite: a basi genetics 


of organisms 


GENETICS 329 


295 Research (arr.) Staff | 


Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems ap- | 
cs. May be repeated for credit. ll 


proved by the Committee on Geneti 
(Fall and spring) 


89-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff | 


(Academic year) 


I H 

Ó ~ 

"th Group | 

301-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) Staff i 

Gnet 301: lecture, seminar. Gnet 302: individual study with each member 
of the Committee on Genetics. Required of all students preparing for the 

Doctor of Philosophy general examination whose field of study is Genetics 
(Academic year) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff ! 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- | 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
| 
Nap 
OMY 
203 Human Embryology (1) 
6 Human Genetics (1) 


4 

^. Cytology (3) \ 

0 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) | 
“Ol Electron Micros: opy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) 


yy 


2 | | 
4 is 3 
E General Biochemistry (4-5) | 


Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
232 po hemistry Seminar (1) 
2 oteins and Amino Acids I (1) 
Ar Proteins and Amino Acids H (1) 
SOtopes (3 ) 
lochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 


Noy 
bi ICAL SCIENCES 
lolo, 
Ry 
j 10g 
l1 y, Se Evolution (3) 


nt 
lis TOductor y Microbiology (4) 
Yology (4) 


Org 


“eeaete 
-— n 
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(3) 
(3) 


118 Advance d Cytology 

122 Cell Biology I Molecular and Subi ellular Biology 
123 Cell Biology II: € ell Biochemistry 1 3) 
124 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) 
127 Genetics | 3) 

128 Genetics Laboratory ( 1) 

129 Cell Biolog) III: Cell Physiology | 3) 

130 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology Laboratory | 1) 
138 Advanced Genetics ( 3) 

167 Radiation Biology | 3) 

206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) | 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life ( 3) 


220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) 

222 Seminar: Topics in Molecular Biology (3) 
227 Seminar: Genetics ( 3) 

248 Analysis of Deve lopment (3) 

249 Seminar: De elopmental Biology ( 3) 


Zoology 


145 Introduction to Verte brate Embryology (4) 


146 Experimental Developmenta Biology (4) 
MICROBIOLOGY 
211 Microbiology (4) 
Variation (4) 


214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic 
229 Immunology (3) 

230 Immunology Laboratory (4 
231 Immunobiology (1) 

233 Biology of Viruses (2) 

234 Biology of Viruses Laboratory (2) 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) 


260 Cellular Immunology (1) 


, 
) 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


391 Cytogenetics (1) 
392 Reproductive Genetics (1) 
395 Gametogenesis (1) 

399 Medical Genetics (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


203 Fundamental Princi] 


* See the School of Medicine and H ealth en stalog 
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256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) 
258 Cancer Chemoth rapy (1) 


NSIOLOGY 


201 Phy siology (8) 

limi. 

istics 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
117 


l 
5. 


Analysis of Variance (3) 

»] E 

47 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 

54 Mathematical Models in P. »pulation Genetics (3 


HT: 


“eraphy and Regional Science 


‘or M. Gordon (Chairman), F. Belaunde-Terry (Visiting) 
rial Lecturers J.W Nystrom, J. Baclawski, J. Pickard 


lq 
4 ate Prof, ssor J. Lowe 
“late 


Or 


" Professorial Lecturer P. True 
ta 
ue Professors E.O. Pederson, K.J. Langran 
Qr ~ 
Wu Professorial Lecturers D.E. Starsinic, S.E.S. Mastran 


trj, 
Eo Of Arts with a major in G raphy (Departmental).—The following re- 
iq must be fulfilled Ai a 
"a Beneral requirements as stated on pages 7 8, 85-9] 
|y, ted courses in the major—24 semester hours of second-group geography 
UM mal science courses, to be chosen in consultation with a departmental 
E” f Arts in the field of G raphy Prerequisite helor of Arts degree 
Major in iphy fro this 1l ersi o n snt degree 
ed the general equirements, pages 95 2. TI umum requirement con 
| oF »emest« ours of approved course work including a thesis; with the ap- 
A the depa men 1i student na ciect a pri I ot study without a 
Master Comprehensi Ex tion in three fields is required. Candi- 
* fulfil € tool reauiren v eitl pas knowledge 
EON in nguage or satisf comple | ire- 
j Semester } ected Stat 105 8, 155 
x of irts ir Edu f teaching field in Geos raphy Prereq lisite 
> On cur, ilum, p 81-82 
1, 26 d the "eO ) »ptio nd € ofessior courses listed on pages 
er 
of 


Education 


RUN UE 
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FIRST GROUP 
í 
NT 
d 1 7 ch 
+26 Environmental Issues (>) Langran, 5 
" stiot 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population que d 
r ects 
pollution and human health rban environmental problems, jssue 
economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 
(Spring) 
sul 
51 Introduction to Geography | 3) i M 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which Sy 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man environment relatio» 
in both spatial and ecological contexts (Fall and spring) 
pede" 


ography (3) 


52 Introduction to Economic Ge 
locatio? 


Examination of the basic principles which 
economic activities on the surface of the earth 


determine the 
(Spring) 


SECOND GROUP 
E 
104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) T. 
Descriptive and statistical techniques applied to thematic mapping: 
ratory fee, $15. 
: aff 
106 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) La id 
eect, 
of the principles and applications ot remote sensing Ww 


Examination 
using aerial photography 
(Fall) 


and LANDSAT imagery Laboratory 


125 Transportation Geography (3) d 
à; Vas n 
interaction, diffusion rk pe 


Consideration of the spatial aspects of 
: udi 
mation transfer, including nodal activity and hierarchies, netW* 
try, gravity models, and diffusion processes (Spring) 
pei 
126 Economic Geography (3) PY. 
: : „jses P 4 
Theories concerning the location of economic activities Exerc ins 
puter-oriented locational analysis. Prerequisite Permission © 
gi 
127 Population and Settlement (3) es 
ion P 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to populati* 
growth, and migrations. (Fall) 
pr 
132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) he U 
: i ps int f 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resource ion e" 
" . Un 
States and selected areas; public policies relating tO conserv iu 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies (Fall) ! 
p" 
134 Geography of Water Resources | 3) ted y 
. , Un id 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of water resources 1n the ; politi 
problems associated with current and future requirement? Td 
cision-making processes and problems ol governmental org“ 
intergovernmental arrangements ~ 
of violet? 


Programs and the department 


* Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental 
and geography and regional science 
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135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) Langran 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of resources; emphasis on the problems of 
international river basin and ocean resource management. (Spring) 

139 Geographic Perspectives on Current World Problems (3) Nystrom 
Consideration of the impact of contemporary changes in national resources 
and populations on political communities (Fall and spring) 

140 Urban Geography (3) Pederson 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explaining 
patterns of location within the city. (Fall) 

141 Urban Settlement (3) Pederson 


Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; processes which 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze the location 
of cities. (Spring) 

142 Urban Environments (3) Lowe 


Consideration of the climatic, hydrological, and other selected aspects of 
the physical geography of the city as well as of the nature, organization, 
and spatial patterns of urban delivery systems. 

143 Social Geography (3) Lowe 
Consideration of behavioral aspects of geography incorporating spatial 
cognition, spatial behavior, social space, migration processes, and conflicts 
In Spatial decision-making. 


144 Environmental Adaptation (3) Lowe 


Consideration of the man-environment relationship; emphasis on bio- 
climatological responses, disease ecology, nutritional demands, land capa- 
bilities, artificial environments, and environmental perception. 

l45 e 
? Cultural Geography (3) Langran 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis 


On spatial and ecological considerations. 


l - 
46 Politica] Geography (3) Pederson, Langran 


Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community and 


the human and physical environment (Fall and spring) 
16] yas: 
Latin America (3) Gordon 
BE. : : 
amination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena 
l " Middle and South America (Fall) 
64 
Geography of China (3) Gordon 
^ “Urvey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of China. 
c] M 
*adings in Geography (arr.) Staff 


( ` 
Academic year) 


198 © 
98 Current Ge 


ographic Topics (3) Pickard, Pederson 


A c 

to NSideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problems of 

ie" Topics change each year Topic for fall: regional development. 
ic " 

(Fai for Spring: urban transportation. May be repeated for credit. 


and spring) 


MEME ——-— nase 


334 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THIRD GROUP 


*515 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: 
Settlement Patterns in Pre-Columbian Mesoamerica 


Humphrey, I angi? 


(3 or 6) 
: He 
and sociolog" 


Field and laboratory examination of settlement patterns Ü 
structures in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and their relationships t ® 
cultural water control systems 
Lang? 
hum 


ev y 


221 Seminar: Cultural Geography ( 3) 
Studv of the noneconomic processes which affect the location of 
activity. Topics to be discussed are environmenta 
il definitions of space and diffusion of innovations 


ation, SOCK 
Lang” 


1 perception ane 


222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment ( 3) 
, d 
Analvsis of the spatial variations and interrelationships ot resources 4 
environment 
MA NL s oad : ; Gor? 
223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) 1 
a 
Analvsis of spatial problems associated with the dynamics and inter? 
of population growth and agricultural output 
Yee 241 ‘ oder 
224 Seminar: Political Geography ( 3) ped T 
and analysis " 


Examination of the politic 41 factor in location theory 


nature of political territories 


ve ran L 
225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) d 
i f 
Analysis of human spatial interaction; emphasis on networks: ,', 
theory, gravity, interaction and potential models, migration MO 
diffusion processes (Spring) 
po 


243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) jf 
Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology and inter pe 
economic factors 


tial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on 


‘orial considerations, and impact of time 


pede 


244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) sf 
Examination of central place theory and other theories of urban 
(Spring) 

D Got 

261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America ( 3) 

zal) 
Analysis of man-land relationships in Latin America (Fal 
RT 
—_— : U—-— / pac! 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) ct 
^ soul” 
Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy res of 
asis 
dustries, transportation, agriculture, population trends; empha ir 
lation patterns along borderlands, especially 5ino Soviet bor "1 
(Spring) { 
266 Seminar: Geography of China ( 3) ; o 
. „nergy g 
Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, ener ad gp 
transportation system Emphasis on population distribution * 
regional geography of selected areas (Fall) 4 
T d 
region? e 


oí geography 


Mered by the department 


* An interdepartmental course 
inthropology 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided bv a specialist 
odology of his chosen disc pline; each student writes 


aspect of a selected key theme. May be repeated for 


by permission of instructor (Fall and spring 


295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
b 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


| 


t 
“ology 


ofe - , . " 
d fj, Ors G. Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll, F.R. Siege , AC 
«di £ 
| b, ct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Ka iffman, I.G. Sohn 
V4, oria! Lecturers N. Hotton, D Appleman, I. Zietz 
! 4, 


SOc; 
i, ate Professors R.C. I indholm, J.F. Lewis 
Y "ociqte 


l 


A. Ge 
tyi, Geiger, M.D. Turner 
, tant Professorial Lecturers F.J Collier, T.L. Hughes, E.T 


JEOLOGY 


Staff 


within the meth- 


a report on some 


credit. Ad 


ussion 


Staff 


Stafi 


3. Coates 


Professorial Lecturers W.I Maloney, M.A. Buzas, J.E Hazel, 


Miller 


, rthelor Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geol yey (De partmental). 
"| | following requirements must be fulfilled 
2 he Beneral requirements as stated on pages 77—78, 85-91 
} quired introductory rse—Geol 21-22 
; "tree “Wired courses in ted areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the 
9| Xien “he Bachel r of Arts or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of 
j I (€) Stat 91: and (d) BiSc 11, and Phys 1 or 3 (for the degree of Bachelor 
Re) 


courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117. 118 


US. * of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science: Geol 1 
Te 


j > only 
r in Geology—Engineering opt 
| disciplina curriculum offerec 
l ıt of ciy d eny 
] A ed Sci S 
Science (Civ I : g V 
r » f | | | 
equire s St DC icd 
1 ated on pé 18, 85-9 
ApS Chem 13; EI 
major: CI 2( 14( 66, 167, 168, 
)5 nd one course chosen from 
9] 31; Stat 91 or ApSc 115 or Stat If 
l ( Prerequisite he de 
SI V han e 


122, 151-52 for 


28, 166, 189, 195 


ion (Enginee ring 


by the depart- 


onmental engi 


ig to work 


a geology option 


182, 185; Geol 
Geol 128, 141, 
- 

Bachelor 


rom this 


f 
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INSTRUC 


a Master's Comprehensive Exal 
ng knowledge ex I I 
beginnir the th i vork « 
other lz ige ike 
+f th 1 

M 9 

rti ( 
with a major ir yl ; 
Q 1 

Re J a e l 
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the nent of ok 
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gree ered b he departm 


Prerequ A B 
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W ! I 
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seme le ( 
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' |f 
P cu ) 
compiet I Get 
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R 
Ké £ o 
orev. sedim y trat 
Doctor of P i 
ered d rime! 
m pa 59 
q m [ 
tion in ar yD ed fore 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors ( 


FION 


c agi 7 
eolo, ! 
(er gineering bY. tl? 


elect a program 


0 si 
sui 


neral requi 


Re ed: the get 


i nation y^ jd 

i | the salb 

' i ec nc ist © 
] I ot W hich mt 


) 
> n * 
ompletio! if 


jon 
| I „aminat! 
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f gy; emphasis on n effect on the environment. Laboratory 
fee, $15 a semester (Acader ) 

5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Teleki 
The relation of ma nd society to natural environment; population 
evolution and mineral resources; economic egal, and political aspects 
Laboratory fee, $1 (Fall and ng 


14 Mineralogy and Petrology for Nonscience Majors (3 Carroll 
Former I t Pi 


22 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3-3 


Lecture and boratory (5 hours P iple (f geology as b 
further study in geology and related sciences. Laborator fe 
semester (Academic year) 


IND GROUP 


101 History of Geological Sciences (3) Teleki 
Development of scientif thought; histor yf 


sciences (Fall 


!11 Mineralogy (4) Carroll 


Former three redits 
Lectures and to Morpho £ nd systematic 
mineralogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 2 Laborat fee, $15 


(Spring 


112 Crystal Optics (4) Carroll 


Lectures and laborato Optical phenomena of crystals and uses of the 
Polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geo l PI ; permissior 
Of instructor. Laboratory fee, $18 I 


l] 


3 Crystallography (3) 


Point-oro p nd pace-group theory fundamentals f crvstz 
X-rav diff io Y d apy Pr uis Math 3 Labora 
tory fee, $15 (Fall or spring 


117 p 
' Petrology 2) Lewis 
Introd 


and n r " D A 


| r \ proce 
Geol 21 111-12; Pt l ler rp i n f instructor 


(Spring 


IN M 
Petrology Laboratory (2) Lewis 


Con 1 nt i tr n ir 


'equisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring 


195 

548 ; 

tructural Geology (3) Carr 

(Orm = nadie 
terly four credits) 


Lectures 


Of thei, 


and laboratory Interpretation of geolog formations on basis 


Uu 


COURSES OF INSTRU¢ TION 


123 Structural Geology Laboratory í 1) 


Solution of geometrical problems of structural geology. Pre requisite oF © 

; tof? 
cul t registration: Geol 122 or permission of instructor Labor 
fee, $10 (Fall) 


z " " iero? 
125 Marine Geology (3) Pie 


Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine gee 


pi ocesses, and m 


xy: topography, crustal structure sedimentary cir | 
environment. Prerequisite Geol. 1-2 or 21-22; or permission 0 | 
structor (Spring) 
T. Tele) | 
128 Geomorphology (3) d 
: ation ^ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory às arranged. Nature and evolutiO® 5; 
gE 
earth forms; principles of photointe pretation Prerequisite Gee 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 
" 
> —— Tum 
132 Economic Geology (3) (P 
Genetics and distribution ot mineral raw materials and their uses. 
or spring) 
nail 
"u— . " Gelb 
136 Engineering Geology (3) " 
e 0 
m 


Engineering 


nd their application 
2 or 4; oF perm 


For students in the School of 


logical principles and processes à 


chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 


of instructor (Spring) 
Sici 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) 


Principles and theories on the al relationships 
of the elements in v I $ TOCK ral species Prerequisites - pi 
urrent registration: Geol 117 or equiv lent; Chem 11 12 Math ^ 
1 or 3; or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall) 
sie 
147 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) jog? 
Introduction to geochem cal and chemical prin iples involved in gee iof 
svstems and their ipplicat on to contemporary problems in oce? 
pollution, and mineral exploration. Laboratory tee, $12. co 
08 
151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3—3) te 
$ hours), field trips as arranged. A SYS vet 


Lecture and laboratory ( 
, macro! 

yf the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis on the — tro" 

brates. Prerequisite Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission 


treatment « 
of 1 


Laboratory fee, $15 a semester ( Academic year) 


154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) ure ý 
atur", 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as wranged General lot? 
anei E 
ver norphology and evolution; probie is of paleoe* 
adaptation (Fall) qi 
158 Micropaleontology (3) m fir 
st , 6 
Svstemat ind stratigraphic st idies of important microbiota, isi 
methods. Special topics. May be repeated for credit with pe 
instructor. Laborat fee, $12 Spring) Lind 


163 Sedimentation (4) E 
> ‘ S arrang p 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips a ji enta) 
din 
iples of sedimentation, an ilvsis and interpretation of see! 


GEOLOGY 


'sses and environment o exper n the properties of sedi 
mentary particles Prerequisite Geol 111 or permission of instructor 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 

166 Principles of Stratigraphy (3 Coates, Kauffman 
Stratigraphic principles and methods. Prerequisite: Geol 151 or permission 
of instructor (Fall) 

181 General Oceanography (3) Maloney 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements of water 
masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants and ani 
mals. P ite: Math 31 or equivalent, or permission of instructor 


(Spring) 


189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) Zietz 


Basic geophysics to assist tl reologist mapping and solving geologic 


problems. Prerequisite: Geol 21-22, Math 31, Phys 1 or 3; or permission 
of instructor (Fall) 

195 Field Work (2) Staff 
Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific field 
work methods (Spring) 

199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) Staff 


Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


LY GROUP 


2 s a x i n n 
*05 Seminar in Geology (3) Staff 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit (Fall and | 


spring) | 


*16 Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lindholm | 
s pny | 


Identification lassification, and interpretation of common sedimentary 


rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 111, 


163; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 
2] 
9 Petrogenesis I (3) Lewis 
The origin of selected igneous and met umorphic rock types. Laboratory 


fee, $15 (Fall) 


2 
20 Petrogenesis II (3) Lewis 


I 


Aboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 


à 
£24 
Advanced Structural Geology (3) Lewis | 


Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structurally 
"Omplex rock, Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission of in 
Structor (Fall) 


5 
“4] Geo " 1 ` | 
chemistry (3) Siegel 

€ hemical 
Position 


1ysical properties of sea water, chemical com 
of narine sediments thermodynamics and bio- 


composition and p 


\lterations 


and 


340 
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chemical activity in oceans Methods of analysis and problems © 


uring. Prerequisite Math 31 and permission of instructor 


mended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $18 


243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) 
geochemical principles and 
Field trips as arranged 


analyses 


Application of 
Laboratory fee, $15. 


hidden ore deposits 


(Spring) 
suf 


246 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (3) 


Application of thermodynamics to phase equilibria studies ¢ 


and rocks 
sieg” 
(F 


249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. 
or spring) 

253 Bioassociational Studies in Paleontology (3) H 

Analysis and interpretation of the animals 

biogeographic, paleoclimatologic, 


(Fall) 


. . 4 Je 
emphasis on and biostratigraP 


f mest |H 
Recos 


sieg? 


; ot 
to the detection 


" 4 
of mine? 


distribution of marine E 


y 


al? 
wit 


ferences and multivariate techniques 
: A anfin 
254 Interpretive Paleontology (3) Kauf , 
^ i anisms ^ 
fossil and recent organisa, 


Comparative study of form and function in 


related to the interpretation of evolution Prerequisite: Geo 


(Spring) 
: pu 
255 Population Paleoecology ( 3) at 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record Subje ead 
ter includes ecosystem concept, habitat Hutchinsonian niche, ah d 
E . atl f 
size-frequency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spat m 
tributions, relative abundance and diversity, quantification of com nso 
biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; or permission 9 
tor (Fall) 
go 

258 Micropaleontology (3) Til 
Systematic studies of important microbiota. Prerequisite Geol 
permission of instructor (Fall) y | 

r agf 
: : ` ; Ka iff i 
266 Stratigraphy (3) Coates, P ai 
‘of 
Problems in physical and biological stratigraphy. Analysis of mal 
types. f 
gi 
272 Regional Geology (2) zit? 
y" | 

288 Geophysics of the Solid Earth ( 3) 

( Formerly Geophysics for Geologists) h's if | 

. eam. 
Physical properties and origin of surface features and the | 
terior. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 

295 arc "d 
Research (arr.) ified T 
Research on problems approved bv the staff. Open to v an E 

(Fall * 


with advanced training. May be repeated for credit 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 341 


JURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 


amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stafi 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


k 


“manic Languages and Literatures 


Lessors J King, K. Thoenelt 
“late Professor C. Steiner (Chairman) 
ciate Professorial Lecturer M.B. Guenther 
Ero B.K. Netland 

*rs B. Gardner, P. Werres 


Bach 
w elor Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (Depart- 


^i, 

Mal) x i 

Í The following requirements must be fulfilled 

y ."€ general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91 

| .l'erequisite courses—Germ 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51-52; or equivalent 


“quired courses other areas—6 semester hours of history, and 6 semester 


dirs 
i x : 

q None of the followi g subjects: art history, music history or philosophy 

tr. “quirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in German 


above the first group, including Germ 179-80; reasonable proficiency in 


f Germanic Languages and I Prerequisite 

n a major in Germanic Languages an iteratures from 
Meis Y» or an equivalent degree 

French: the general requirements, pages 95—102 uding i 1 eading Know edge 

Ae Work Ihe program of study consists of (1) 24 semester ho irs of approved 

"Tat plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) in the field of German 

linguistics or. with departmental approval, (2 10 semester hours of 


se work without a thesis 
Of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German.—Prerequisite 
curriculum, pages 81-82 


the German option ind the professional c ses listed on pages 12 


tment of Germanic languages and literatures, through the Consortium 
> Itie } ; : i 

1», es of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., cooperates in a program 

the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Ge 


University 


o 


'n granted advanced standing 


lace. Vishe« ` 
Atmen ^* lO continue in col 


: the language begun in high school must take 
Ime *Xamination befor 


tion. Upon completion of the examination 


is 
made to the ippropriate course 


342 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


GERMAN 


First Group 
staf 


1—2 First-year German (3 3) J 

( " S aam p- 

Fundamental concepts of German culture essentials of German "— 

reading of easy prose and conversation Aural- " 

Prerequisite to Germ 2: Germ 1. A 
1 spring) 


sol 


and basic vocabulary; 


practice in language laboratory 


se, $17.50 a semest 


ratory fee, (Germ 1 and 2—fall anc 


3—4 Second-year German (3 3) J 
jer”, 
n 6 n 


moder 
tion ? 


conversa? 
laboratory: ^j 


Introduction to German civilization, selections from 
prose, continuation and review of German structure, 


simple composition Aural-oral practice in language F 
requisite to Germ 3: Germ 1-2 or equivalent Prerequisite to Ge p 
x ^17 ` E p^ 
Germ 3. Laboratory fee, $1 S0 a semester (Germ 3 and 
and spring) 
sj 
9—10 German Conversation and Composition | 31-3) 
(Academic year) 
AL a a Pe A "eem sy 
47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (5) p" | 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no Germ? i 
No ac? 


1 reading knowledge of German 


are interested in acquiring 
credit for graduate students (Fall) 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 


«ans y 
for reading examinatlo™ ge 


Primarily for graduate students preparing 
dergraduates adm tted No academic credit for graduate students 
requisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent (Spring) 
pnt 
51—52 Introduction to German I iterature—in English (3 3) on. 
: in German " 


Lecture, recitation, and discussion Selected 


C — 
ture from the earliest period ric ye? 


to the present ( Academ 


Second Group 
rot 
103-4 Major Themes of German I iterature—in English (3 3) » the 
T st “A 

or 1976-77: Germ 103—the Fau [C2 

n "T ann: ~ 

- Ao] 


atio? "(d 
, yr 


Lecture and discussion l'opics 


} 


M 
in German thought and civilizatio Thomas * 


n, from Goethe to 
civiliz 


thought and 


104—the anti-Faust movement Germar jte 
, rn? 
Goethe to He nrich Böll (Academic yeal 1976 ind alter! 
oft | 
ow | 
111 ^€ H : Å 1 ; th 
| 11-12 Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures— 
in English (3-3) dit , 
oy rif 
I | discussion. Ti í 977-78: Germ 111 Abst pach, 
ebellion s id liscover f the self, from I xistentialiS?, pe 
- zriscD. ‘yuh 
Enlightenment elected works of Thomas Mann Böll, Fori is IA 
Strindbe Goetl 1 othe Gern l Why literature V 1 yitef? 
ture? Vii d perspect ' he usefulness and uselessnesi S 
C | ( V is (à au f y. 
n modern Western societies From Plato to the 20th centur 


Germ 4 


y with 


Germ 9 or 10 may be taken concurre! 


* With permission of instructor 
i 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND I 


works and excerpts from Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Shakesr 


Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Nietzsche, Thor Mann, S 


ind other (Academic year 197 8 and 


(Summer 


126 France and Germany—in English (3) 


ITERATURES 343 


Comparative study of two Furopean ways of ] D 
pe c nd [ SO R X - 
fror ¢ > th ?0th r S 
13 i - = e 1^4 
1-32 18th ( entury German Literature—in German (3-3 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress. Classicisr Reading 
cussion Central topic Geist und Tat the 18tl once 
literature's e function soci Academic year 1977—78 
and alternate v 
14] 1 
-4^? « ^ r 3 
42 19th Century German Literature—in German (3 Steiner 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, young Germany, poet sm. S "e ( 
chivalry and Sehr c d 
literature. Birth and growth of mod at s sm 
as 1 " ( I e of the | d. Read d d 
(Academic 76 i alterna S 
Isi 
€5 : r « > 3 
^ 20th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
Ihe age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; Kafka, 
} Hesse porary dran iuthors of 
d ect 1 Academic year 1977 
years) 
16) ES 
"0 i : " : ; . r " 
^ Studies in Modern German Literature—in English (3 Steiner 
Readings of sentative writers of modern Gern prose; lecture and 
discussion ir Er 
179 
80 Ad , " r ` ea: r 
“advanced German Conversation and Composition hoer 
Discussior nd px ] cultural topics 
ne r ; te 
Cwspape r 5 erpré ons of sele : Gottfried n 
Thomas Mann mmar and st i Acader 176-77 


and alter; 
th 
i 
td Group 
2) 
501-5 4 s, 
E Middle High German (3-3 


Cademic year 197 8 


10 
Olq High German (3 


( 4 
Academic ear T. 


344 COURSES OF INSTRU( 


FION 


3) 


12 History of the German Language (3 


N 


213-14 Old Norse (3-3) 
(Academic year 1977 78 and alternate years) | 
All 
225-26 Seminar: I inguistics (3—3) King’ 
Bibliography methodology, readings, and research problems 
1 3 ` * es >» 4 ene? 
231-32 German Classicism (5—> The D 
Advanced stud and ritique [ the terature of the Goethe ore 
18th century image Ot man literature ociety; the rej i h F 
tion of aesthetics, and the establishment of criteria for “Kuns 
“Kitsch.” (Academic year 1976-77 and alternate years) 
stein? 


251-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German 
Literature (3—3) 


Special projects in fiction 


A 


- 1917 
Topic tor gn 


and criticism 
hauuns " 


drama, poetry 


77. Das deutsche Drama der G egt nwart. Analysis of W« ltans¢ 
+} } 1 1 i -h Gre 
themes in the major dramatic works of Brecht, Du renmatt, Friss ^ roi" 
ej e | 
Hochhuth and Peter Weiss (Academic year 19/6 and ? l 
years ) 
í 
veit? 
g EC p : Stel! 
271-72 Seminar: German Realism (3-3) „$ 
9117 
Topic for l (rf 


trends 


Analvsis of authors, works. genres and liter 
'stigation of German SOCIOCI 


"ture " 
itical literatu" 


Kritik und Aufbruch Inve 


Lessing t Peter Handke 
si 


4) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3 


(Fall and spring) 


SANSKRIT 


Second Group 
yid 


105—6 First-year Sanskrit (3 3) , 
ven ! 

A vear course: credit toward à degree at this University give ent n” 

pletion of Germ 106. Language, literature and culture ot sa yl 

Es Is of grammar; reading of classical and Vedic texts "et 
$17.50 23 


laboratory Laboratory tee 


practice in nj 


(Academic year 1977-78 and alternate years) 


107-8 Second-year Sanskrit (3—3) 

given È 

A year course credit ward degree at this l niversity , ncient vi 

1 a ssi" 

pletion of Germ 108. Language, literature nd culture of ficult 1 
Continuation and review OF gI ir; reading Of more diffe et nt 

6 

and Vedic texts. Aural oral practice in language laboratory * t 

Germ 105-6 « quivalent. Lat rv fee. $17.50 à semeste 
1976 ind alternate years) 


demic yea! 
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\DINA VIAN 


Group 
Netland 


Introduction to Norwegian and introductory reading app! ich to Danish 
and Swedish. Fundamental conc ff Scandinavian civilization. scan 


81: Norwegian, language and st re: reading, conversation, and com- 


1-82 Beginning Scandinavian (3-3 


position, Pre on of S ] | culture. Scan 82: additional read- 
ing. conversation, and composition in Norwegiar Reading approach t 
Danish and Swedish. € redit will be ven for each semester Aural-oral 
practice in language laboratory Laboratory fee $17.50 a semester Pre 


requisite to Germ 82: Germ 81 or equivalent 
"84 Intermediate Scandinavian (3-3) Netland 
Intermediate Norwegian; reading, conversation and composition. Ad- 
in Danish and Swedish. Outlines ot nodern Scandinavian 


ditional reading 
Students will select 


culture, including a brief introduction an 

à special study project within the course framework. Credit will be given 
for each semester. Prere e to Germ 83: Germ 82 or equivalent Pre 
requisite to Germ 84: Germ 83 or equivalent (Academic year) 


ù 


Í Classics,” 


| 
^il 
th Care Administration 


uh Gintzig (Chairman), M. C. Devolites 
tga al Lecturers H.L. Hirsh, W.A. Hamrick 
dingy q rofessors R.R. Bonato (Research), P.N. Reeves, K.J. Darr 

"Nociate Professors P.S. Birnbaum, A.J. Schwab, R.L. White 

! : Professorial Lecturers W.A. Parker, A. Gavazzi, H.R. Wertlieb, C.C 
"ir, rA Duncker G.E. Morris 

Professors W.H. Guy (Research), K< Y: 


* GJ. McHugh 


Vti mittant. Professors J.D. Bentley, W.J. Green Jr., W.J. Landen, P.J 
1) Stan, Gordon, Jr 


| “Trofe , á , 
| “hic, "ofessorial Lecturers T.L. Schmidt, N.B. Hadley, W.J Barry 


iar 


une (Research), R.G 


= 
Ea 
£t 
aa 
c 


5^ F 


Cleary (Research) 
stri . — 

| m Er G.R. DeLisle, S.T. Fisher, F.W. Carter, C.H. Hayes, D.M 

A ' R.W, Black, W.C. Parrish 


9f study leading to the degree of Ba 


being offered only at the 


ntact the chairman of the depar 


j R. Switalski (Research) D.F. Bergwall, 


helor of Science in Health 
Naval School of Hospital 


TION 
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Programs of study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Health Care : 
rtificate in Health Care Administration ^. 
services field, E 


stration and Post-Maste 
a? 


n the health care 


provide preparation for prol practice ! 
areas of concentr yn in health ca! iministration as study fields in » 
.. Adm 

leading to degrees of Master of Business Administration, Master oj Public A 3 
blic Administratii 


1 d ministra i Doctor of Pu 


stration, Doctor of Business 


ME. d ves 13577 
the School of Government and Bus ee page 


offered by ness Administration ( 


SECOND GROUP 

. ted 108 
Except for HCA 153 and 154, the following second-group courses are limited ^g 
dents in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree P^ 


at the Naval School of Hospital Administration 


y 
eLi* 
108 Survey of Health Economics ( 3) a 
ag apr 
Survey of the principles and applications of economic analysis u— 
t ired for cost effect! 


the health field. Economic criteria requi 


operations analysis, and resources management 


sah" 


110 Introduction to Health Care Planning (3) T 
: 1 has? 

Introduction to health care program and facility planning Emp as 

the role and function of planning agencies, estimation of needs av 
and ^ 


ment of community and facility resources llection of data, # 


tion of program and facility design 


4 nt. ;. 
Introduction to personnel relations in the i environ eg 
sup? y 

tain to the concepts of leadership 2” „ted 


search studies, as they per 


subordinate relations mult inary organization, : 
t ' " differe™ d 
practical appii n. Emphasis on employee cooperation, x 
hilit 1 x fad speci 
ability and back und d particular problems caused by 


ing condition 


130 Hospital Labor Relations (3 


Introducti o brief ! I o 
organizi ind. unior vement 
ernment became involved in employer 


und National Labor Relations Board 


application to ealth care facilities : 
= . 5 ," with © 
bargaining process and the administration Ot and "living 
bargaining agreements 
e 
140 Hospital Financial and Material Management ( 3) 1 oo 


c i 
ot financial an rol 


Principles, practices, functions and objectives 

management support of hospital operation emphasis on .ontf? 
ontributions of middle management. Costs and budgetary ento | 
sponsibility accounting, cost sed budgets, purchasing, inv 

trol, distribution, and storage 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) 
ind interpretation 
trol tee o 


d contro 


tne nature nat) 


Consideration 


data. Cost accounting budgeting 


i 
nternai «&4 


planning an 
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153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3 Parker, Bentley 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care ser ices in | 
the United States. Emphasis on the structural features of and the re 


sources available to the health care system (Fall and spring) | 


| 154 Introduction to Hospital Management Parker. Black 
and Procedures (3) 


Introduction to the structure : igement of contemporary American | 
hospitals; emphas yn the « nization of hospit lepartments and on the 


functions of 


he department manager (Fall and spring) 


155 Special Problems in Health Care Management (3) Hayes 


i Supervised reading program in which es ted to review the 
l literature on a middle-management problem p t in contemporary 


ierican health care institutions 


15€ r ` tel " > 
159 Legal Issues in Health Care Administration (3 Landen 


Rec and comprehension of areas of le lity in hospital 
10Wledge and understanding of wide f administra- 
ind re ponsit [ M I ] r ati e 
nisconduct and ie of di let ons, administ 
í 1 di ( ciain unde ie Med | e Re Ver | 
Federal Tort í Act, and other related tters j 
162 « r " r ` ? 

* Survey of Hospital Informations Systems (3) | 
Develop ent nd discussior f computerized integr j 
System, its effect on the enviro € d vit 
System for planning and control Analysis of act 
used in hosp tals 


17¢ se oa " " Rs r 3 
) Quantitatiy e Methods in Health Care Administration ( 


Introd t e apg tion of quantitative methods I] 
ces indust Fundamental s techniq li f 
read O prehend rit ipp se nd ite | € " i} 
Ing vo] ime of qu tative reseal n n c | | 
lure, p miliarization with quantitat e plit y A | Hi 
Management problen n the operational environment. Emphasis on 
“stablishing a fundament inderstandin f statistical “ideas” rather than | 
Upon manip ting predeveloped formulas f 
bh 
5 Analysis in Health Care inistrati Ii 
ealth Care Administration White, Bentley, Hayes | | 
P» e ds. resear ind I 7 of the r Idle 1 nagement problem i i 
Neal e admin t | id 
180 
Management Case Problems in Collier, Parrish | 
Spital Administration (3) | 
Study T: é 3 4 d 


Cin} ^ ^ r " es " > 
lal Topics in Health Care Administration (3 
"Xperin 


ental offering at tl undergraduate level I 


Kc 
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THIRD GROUP 
ee 


McKelvey, R 


202 Introduction to Health Care Systems t 3) 
Lecti d m (2 ) ), laborat (2 hours) IntrodUc" 
description and anal of the Am in health and medical care syste 
ind the orga tior cha te Stic ind re or hips of research, e 
nology, manpower, publ nd private deliver nd financing mechan 
Survey of major disease p oblems and the impact on \dministration 
planning. Medical te minology Fall and spring) 


„Huf 
203 Organization and Management of Health Darr, Hadley, McH 


Care Institutions (3) f 
Histor! 7. 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours) laboratory (2 hours) ad 
zun 
current character of istitutior providers f health care M" 
organizational stri I nd interrelationships of various types n 
care facilities. Institutional ethics; statistics Regulation of instit 
providers (Fall and spring) 
T 
: r "em > now 
204 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (5) st E 
i .e plam 
Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice pli 
newly forming health maintenance organizations Emphasis on Pr. 
ng 


(Fall and spr! 


development, and operation Ot prep id plans 
. : ve . ^ é J pch" 
205 Hospital Administrative Practices (5) Darr, * sti 
i ; 3 „gani 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory 2 hours) Org? yi 
management, and interrelationships « clinical supports os 
a E 
ministrative department Analvses of procedures and systems. d" 
a 


. » s 
personnel administratior Administrative ethics Requirement cA! 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals Prerequisite: 


(Fall and spring) 


Mch 


Devolites, Birnbaum, 


206 Case Studies in Health 
Care Administration (3) 


laboratory (2 hours) Intensive 


Discussion (2 hours), 


quantitative analyses Of majo! problem area 


the broad spect 
onnet 


Ca cove 


using the case study method 


and management: plans and operations, pers 
lutions Serv 


Developing and implementing so! 


care deliv e 
es * 


and materiel : 
course for health care administration students Prerequisite 


Mgt 201 (Fall and spring) 


203 


207 Management Analysis in 
Health Care Institutions (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basi nvestigation aly% 
: ^ k ; ani 
solving techniques, including various methods ollectin®» imini” 

ad 
porting, and using information that can be made av rilable tO t$ 
ignme? 


of hospitals and other medical cat 


(Fall and spring) 


Devolites. 


209 Health Resources Management (3) i 
~ n & 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours Introductio! " 
ions 
analvsis and financial management in health care institutit 


ments 
of health services demand and resources requiremen 
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analysis of health services operations; reimbursement by the government 
ind other third parties; medical materials and fa agement 
sources of funds (Fall and 


spring) 


210 Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Devolites, Bergwall 


Development of fina h pe s, obje 5 id programs. Ap 
plication of PPBS ir care f cial gement of mult 
unit health ca ial of national health programs, 
prospective and regulation of prices; case studies and field 
research ll or spring) 

^ 

5 a : n i 

*12 Introduction to Health Planning (3 reeves all, McKelvey 
Lecture (2 hours) borate 2 hours). Introduction to the history and 
development of healt planning in the United States. Presentation of basic 
health planning method 1 procedures at a project level 


2 ` : « ' n 
213 ¢ omparative Health Care Systems (3) 


Comparative evaluations of various organizational 


trends in international health ire delivery sy 
Sources of such differences and 


care of a nation 


significance of 


(Fall or spring) 


: 
| <4 Health Systems Planning (3) 


Advanced planning tec hniques emphasizing 


Reeves, Bergwall 


quantative and rational metho 
level. In depth discussion of selected critical 
~Omponents of the health planning process. Prerequisite: HCA 212, or 


all or spring) 


dology at the health systems 
j 
| 


Permission of instructor (F 


4 
*l6 Seminar: Policy in Health Planning (3) 


eves, Bergwall 


Analysis of the legal political, social, and economic factors in health care 
Planning with emphasis on policy formulation and implementation. Ex- 
Plores the role o societal values in setting health policy. Prerequisite 
HCA 212, or permission of instructor (Fall or spring) 


250 ‘ 

i ) Delivery of Mental Health Services (3 
Study 
Servi 


of 


Morris 


of the organizations and systems for the delivery of mental health 


management, and financial support 
tion facilities ( Fall 


ces; emphasis on administration 
treatment and rehal 


Introduction to Long-term Care Administration (3) 
I Volution 
( Ompar 


Wertlieb 
of long-term instit a health care delivery sub-system 


itive evaluation of 


: cs of various long-term care insti- 
"utions: 


f egulation by government telationsl Ips between the purposes and 
"Unctions of these institutions and the healtl j 


care needs of the community 

are inva 4 

e investigated (Fall) 

261 S 
oe H 

*minar: M 


anaging the Long-term Care Institution (3) 
Je 


Wertlieb 


Signed to 


3 Improve the abilities and effectiveness of health care ad- 
lir $ " ; " Ln 
h ustrators through a foundation of knowledge and skills in long-term 
ealt n 
of “A care facility organization and management. Emphasis on the range 
) 
260 Vices ivailable n iong-term care institutions Prerequisite HCA 
<60) 

26s : i: Permission of instructo (Spring) 
A ngs in Long-term Care Administration (3) Staff 
Ady a 
: ed studies in selected ispects of administration of long-term care 
aciliti . 

cS. Mi b epeated for credit (Fall or 


350 


285-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (5 3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


— ` p uu à “Ki 
267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (5) Dune 
Overview of tl ocial, p holo | id omedica characteristic; 
rt, "d 

olde SOT Ge ‘`T | y 3l ` DCCIAI Cu nstance ot the elderly " 

" i 
w } itors of health care facilities should be acquainted. 
I spring 

7 r 1 "a : . int? 
270 Research in Health Care Administration (5) G | 
adu! 

Field research Primarily for doctoral students; open to other grat 


students with consent or. May be repeated for credit. 
or spring) 

si 
Gintzig and ! 


areas or subdivisions of health © 


9 
wilv for doctoral students open 0 F 
( Academie y 


Supervised readings in spec 


ministration ana [ 
students by arrangement. May 


'peated for credit 


287 Seminar: Health Care Administration and the Law (3) 
bv arrange. 


Primarily for doctoral students; open Xher students f 

Analvsis of the law and health care administration Legal duties "d 

sponsibilities, as well as rights of administrators and the heat 
relationships of facili 


facilitv, are outlined. Discussion of the legal 
n hospital law: 


sonnel, legal aspects ot labor relations, and trends 1 


(Fall or spring 
m 


288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Bergwall, Gintzi$ 


Health Care Administration (3) yl 
r in 
Selected administrative and planning issues and problems arising uet 
) i 
care facility situation Primarily for doctoral students; open to ! pi 
NE S 
dents by arrangement. May be repeated for credit (Fall € 
290 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) ne! 
May 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 


peated once for credit (Fall or spring) 


293—94 
-95 Residency I (3-3-3) 
À z work | 
Twelve-month residency, beginning summer fall, or spring- o ra 


ygress 
perience under a qualified preceptor, periodic written prog 


a written major report, or a selected field project 


296-97 Git? 


98 Residency II (3-3-3) 


evi 
5 A enc? 
For selected students who take a second tw elve d 


month res! 


summer, fall, or spring 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


FOURTH GROUP 


(Fall and spring) 


198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


" xa 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general eX 


(Fall and spring) 


be repeated for credit 


HISTORY 


| 

l 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
| Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 

l spring) 


Dfe 

p ors R.H Davison, R.B Thompson, F.H. Michael, R.¢ Haskett, R.P 
IG CY. H.M. Sachar, R.W. Kenny (Chairman), L.W. Brown, PP. Hill 
VN DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Schwoerer 
Ig. Oria] Lecturer O Mayr 


Ny 
i. "ct Prof, ssor R.P. Multhauf 
"le Professors C.J. Herber, W R. Johnson, R.A. Hadley, P.F. Klarén 


essors A.D. Andrews, S.A. Grant, R.E. Kennedy. Jr L.P. Ribuffo 
essorial Lecturer A.L.K. Nelson 


into the Humanities and the Natural and 


)-40, 71-72. or equ t. Majors may 
ses by passing d ental examinations 
the College Entrance Examination Board 


nce on Advanced Placer 


nt Examinations 


te courses may be rece Dy S per 
vanced Placement I xaminations 
reas à) either 12 semest rn s ol proved 
E^ | age Or (b) 9 semester hours 53, 98 $4 
/ 


se er hours of third 
st 3 5 ours ( research sen ir, and the 
i ear. In planning the 


or more hours of second- and third-group courses, 


d-grot [ rses includ ng at least one 
ot the following fields 


106, 109, 
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i f th 

A pamphlet ating ie majo ible ir ffices of the Dean ol 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences an 1 in the department of history 
sfacto cholastic 


An Honors Pr 
Application to this program mli tł mac yet the eginning of the 
- : ted in ' "a semi 


reco 
g 


seco 


iy be chosen by juniors 


tak | 3-houl 


the nd te the iunior year and complete the r« quirement 
rint 91-92) in the? 


ser 


the h [ 19 the Senior Honors Thes Hist 1 2) 
vear of undergraduate study 
» li 
Master f Art the feld Class (rchaeol Classics, and Histor) y 
, "J! ^ p 
interdepartmental degree progra! the departments of Art, Classico 
i " 
T ; ; i i i ATV 
Histor Prerequisit | bacl d ee with a background in € lassical Ar 
i í ret 
] G k Latir ADI ints from other institutions must pu 
» Som 
scores on the Gi Record Exan or Office of the Graduate 2% 
of Arts and Sciences 
Required: the general requirements, | 95—102. The progra 
f 24 semester T rse work nos 
courses) selected in consultation W ippropriat iviser fro 
yf t. classics and history; plus a thesis (equiv ent to 6 additional 
Candidates must pass a re iding knowledge examina f 
All candidates are reqt d to pass a gen il Master's € mprehens 
Master of Arts in the feta H , | bache 
in à ed 1 e ersit vit maior in his ) I 
stand ] appro I i mé Appl 
st present sc ( e ( R« I 
H la e for four pet pref 3v f 
to se tt rete forms e Off i Gad te 5 
sciences " 
0 
Required e £g eq vents, T 95.102. The program of study d 
cit 
( | 1 mum f 0 m ` i ourses mV y 
ol 
Hist 299-300 7 Ri , ) ; 6 semester hou T 
se 
ond 1 i < 1 lir it least tw researc en ars 6 Di 
! A t 6 lid « prot 1 ust be n 
\ C I 
yur 2 
5 "rs: : s 5 4 | max ( 6 ma be i |ippro ed coU aff 
’ 7 art 
side lepartmer of histo Ma 5 indidate 1 esponsible for è iL 
cei’ 
wi t € ;econd-g , fo xtra work order to rece! ad 
. i í ry ane 
ate credit for such courses I student works in two f is O jstory 
i ge 
f 


quired to 


Departmental Prerequisite: Students 


ire expected ti 
'"PProj iate | | k l l O I 
| ; ul completion of f oup course the ne 
aNUivalent preparation. Students lackir f 
NrSeg only th the conse of th to 


[RST GROUP 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World ¢ ontext ( 


/2 Introduction to American History (3-3) 
Hist 71: political, social, econon nd tural 


poli ] cial, economic nc ur 
States in their world setting from the b ginning to 18 
1876 to preser (Acade yea 
Min, 
| OND GROUP 
10] x : : Y 
2 History of Revolution (3—3) 
| (Hist 101 was formerly World í T 
Hist 101 revolution as a theme in world hist 


to Luther, Cromwell d Robes; e. Hist 2: revolutic 
tona movement the age of Marx, Lenir nd M 
year ) 

105.6 


History of Science and Technology (3—3) 
Hist 105- f 


rom ancie ral philosophy through the 
lie revolution. Hist 106: from the Indu il Revolutic 
tury on of e and tect Empl 
tween nce nd te I c € S 


108 . . 
The Ancient Near E ast and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) 


Survey of ] 'yptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian. West Se 


Civilization: from the Neolithic period to Alex 
If 
t09 k 


“arly Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3 


Neolithic background: Bronze age—Minoan, Hellad 
fuuizations; classical Greek civilization to the Mace 
(Fall) 


110 
The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) 


Preh 


istoric Italy; rise and decline of the Ri n Empire 
Zat ` i 
anion; cultural, so ind. polit developments ir 
Inde 
der Roman rule (Spring) 
I 


i 
“Mea; 2 
dieval History (3—3) 
velopment 
“entury 


of the Latin Christian community. Hist 
Hist 112: 11th to 14th | 


alternate . 


HISTORY 


es of e United 
76. Hist 72: from 
Thompson 
Or r c c 
ao ( Academic 


Multhauf, Mayr 


th century scien 


n to the 20th cen 


asis alternates be 


Hadley 


i Iran ar 
iques 

Hadley 

d Mycenaean 

donia conquest 


Hadley 


and Latin civili 


the Greek world 


Andrews 


111: 4th to 11th 


te 


ear 1977-78 and 


n -——————————————€— 


54 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Andre 


113-14 Byzantium and Its Neighbors (3 
(Formerly Hist 113 Early Middle Ages 13] 
fourth to 15th century Byzantium, [sla 


region from 
1976-77 and a 


terrancan 
Crusades, advance of the Turks (Academic year 
nate rs) 
116 History of Africa (3) 
> s Et 
and economic development from an 


Survey of polit 
present 


times to tne 
. ; > 1 el 
The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwo* 
the ! 


tv. concepts of the ideal man and woman, 
the period 


Machiavelli, historiography of 


The Renaissance ‘ 


covery of new worlds 


Hell 


122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) 
; 
theological uphe? 


and social consequences of the 


Religious, political 


of the 16th century (Spring) 
> 2 s A r eni 
123-24 European Intellectual History (5—5) Ken 
: U 
Philosophy, political and economic thought cultural developments, p" 
culture, diffusion of ideas Hist 123: 17th and 18th centuries Hist 
19th and 20th centurie 
» — . " a" 
127 Theories of History (3) l 
Major philosophies of history Judeo-Christian, idea ol progres? 
Hegelian-Marxist dialectic cyclical (Vico, Spengler, Tof, 
s 


toricism 
and social scientific (Kant Weber) views problem 


(Fall) 


Contemporary 


torical knowledge 


P po 
128-29 War and Society: The Anglo American McD? 


Experience Since 1776 (3) 
Interaction of wars, armed forces and defense policies with poli” 
` à a 
in Great Britain and the U. S. since the Revolutionary Ww Ji 
(Ac 


society 


128: from 


year ) 
He 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) 
and cultural development 
Hist 132: from William II to present 


1776 to 1918. Hist 129 1919 to the present 


Hist 131: from mid-! 


Political, social 


tury to Bismarck 


137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations 


Since World War II (3) , 
INIP. A 
Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War II tO the 
(Spring) 
-n . rho! 
138 History of World Communism ( 3) he 
yt 
The international communist movement from its beginnings te 
ent (Not offered academic year 1976 77) 
G 
139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) w 
z ; " he 
Diplomatic, polit il. and cultural factors. Hist 139: from 1 eM 
the century to the Mun settlement of 1938. Hist 140 from 
settlement to present (Not offered academic year 1976-!' 
losophy 


e offered the dep 


is 


f 
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141—42 History of France (3-3) Kennedy 


Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 141: Old Regime, French 
Revolution and Napolean. Hist 142: from Napolean to present. (Aca- 


demic year) 


143 Europe East of the Elbe, 1815-1939 (3) Staff 
Poland, the Danube countries, and the Balkans in the 19th and 20th 
centuries (Fall) 

144 Medieval Russia (3) Grant 
Russian history from its beginnings to the reign of Peter the Great. 


(Spring) 


145 Imperial Russia (3) Thompson 
From the reign of Peter the Great to World War 1 (Fall) 

146 Soviet Russia (3) Thompson 
Ihe Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present (Spring) 

147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


Economic development since the Middle Ages emphasis on the period 
following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its im- 


Pact upon the societies of Europe (Spring) 
149 À ; Su ag: 
50 European Diplomatic History (3—3) Davison 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. 
Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890 Students who receive 
credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 (Academic 
year) 
15] 
-57 un TU 3 
?2 History of England (3-3) Kenny 
Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. 
Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689 (Academic year) 
153 T i 
?5 Tudor England (3) Kenny 
Aspects of the constitutional social, intellectual, economic, and religious 
development of England, 1485-1603 
154 & > 
Stuart England (3) Schwoerer 
Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The political, 
religious, i itellectual cial, and economic development of England, 1603 
1714 (Spring) 
157 20th C i i i 3 
entury European Diplomatic History (3 Sachar 
Fhe - i 
he main currents, with necessary ^h century background. Students 
W "TT 
"IO receive credit for Hist 15 innot receive credit for Hist 150 
(Fall) 
15g M 
5 Mode : : n 
odern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A se ; : 
E alha y of Jewish people from the 18th century to the pres- 
1 > : 
~ tur State of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and cul- 
E" à ral influences (Fall) 
terg 
“Partin, 
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FION 


161 Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Klaren 
Mexican and Cuban Experience (5 
undermine the tradi 


torical roots of 


Social, economic id political force working 


tional f I f Latin American soc ety; emf 


rit onary movements 


3 Klaren 


163-64 History of Latin America ( 1-3) 
Political, socioeconomic ind cult | development Hist 163 colonial 
period. Hist 164: nation | period Academic year) 
165 History of Brazil (3) Klaren 
mic. and cultural aspects from pre- olumbian times 


Political, socioeconor 


to the present 
166 History of Mexico (3) Klaren 
Political, socioeconomic and cultural aspects from pre-( olumbian times 
to the present (Fall) 

E . " . > » ett 
167 Man-made America: the € olonial Scene (5) Haske! 
nd shape of life in early America (Spring) 


The setting | 


DePau® 
significance ol 


169 The American Revolution ( 3) 
nd the adop- 


military id economic 


ts leading to the War for American Independence a 


Hill 
wly republic 


0 U.S. Early National History | 3) 


Political, diplomatic, economi and socia 
1789-1828 ( Fall) 
MA. rs JAM. h P 1 
171-72 US. Social History (3—5) Brow! 
Hist 171: daily life, institutions, int tual and artistic ac hievements k 
+ . 4 d Fro! 
the Agrarian E! 1 6t 1861. Hist 172: the Urban Industrial Era Ir 


1861 to present 
prow! 


73—74 Afro-American History (3-3) 


The place of Black Americans American history. 


the corpus of 


(Academic year ) 


Haskel! 


Political History (3-3) 1 
Ie 
il War to 1960 ( Academ 


175-76 U.S 
Hist 175: to the Civil War Hist 176: Civ 


year) 
A " Paul 
| The Ante-bellum South (3) peP! 1 
` t 
Political, economic intellectual. social nd cultural characteristics 9' 
American South before the Civil Wat (Spring) 
gibu 


178 Recent U.S. History (3) 


Political, social, and intellectual history 


(Fall) 


from 1890 to the present. 


shark? 


*179-80 U.S. Economic History ( 1-3) ap” 
3 pevelo? 
to the present gis 


growth from Colonial times t 
n dence. 
er depe nde ne ) 


* a 
( Academic ye 


onomic 


Process of e 
ment of various sectors in the economy and their int 


179: 1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to present 


An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of history 


HISTORY 357 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Hill 
Survey of American foreign relations from the era of the American Revo- 
lution. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century (Academic year) 

185 History of Women in America (3) Staff 


survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious, intellectual, 
and cultural activities of women in America from 1000 A.D. to the 


present (Spring) 
186 U.S. Urban History (3) (Same as AmCv 186) Gillette 
Development and characteristics of American cities (Fall) 
187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments (Fall) 
188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and « peration of the Chinese 
revolutionary movement from its founding to the present (Fall) 
189 History of Modern Japan (3) Sigur 


Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 
to the present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and cultural 
factors (Fall) 


lg i bs 
1-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) Staff 


Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history. 
( Academic year) 

IL i k : : * 

?3 History of the Near East (3) Davison 


Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of 
the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area: Ottoman 


breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states (Fall, odd years) 
19 : . . 1 s - 

4 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison, Sachar 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalism 
ànd of modern states impact of the West on culture and institutions; great- 
Power imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations; 
and other issues (Fall) 

95-96 y 1 
listory of East Asia (3-3) Johnson 
Civil; . : 
i» lizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional development. 
list 195 beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve of the modern 
e t 
ra to present (Academic vear) 

197 

l Oy. : . ; a : 
Dral History and Interview Techniques (4) Staff 
Intr 
th duction to theo nd practice of obtaining and using historical data 

E . 
"ough recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in 
0 : 
- histor Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the 
4shington are: 
198 & 

S Special - ^ . 
5i Topics in History (3) Staff 
list ; 

“Orical pe spectives on great issues of past and present. New topic each 
se s 


Mester 
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| 
199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) si 
Required of senior history maj Readings and di sions on mar 
trends i I epresentative elections from the las of histon 
€ Students who re e credit for Hist 199 cannot eceive cre? 

H 201 Fall and spring 


THIRD GROUP 


(d 
Prerequisite to all third-group history courses the appropriate sec nd group P 
ration and consent of instruct 


201 History and Historians (5 


Students who receive redit for Hist 201 cannot rect 


199 (Fall and spring) 


203-4 Research Seminar (3 1) 


approval of Departmet (Academic year) 


Prerequisite 


205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) í 
: I 
Fo matotr of nationa consc snes d emergence 0i modern past f 
, pef 
pean state fter World War I. Developments ot ihe interwar Í 
Oper | unde d e senior ( Fall) 
> ue a pel! 
206 Revolution in Eastern Europe (5) , 
i sisl 
Transformations of East European state during World War il Re 
i i E 
rovements, communizatior d al self-assertion in the - ri 
post-Stalin period. Open t qualified undergraduate seniors (5P 
: . : Gt 
207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (5) E 
gf? 
Evolution of the Col nist movement Russia. Party origins, P 
ind organization; intra and inter-party strife (Spring) 


208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism ( 1) 


Prerequisite: Hist 138 ot equivalent 
209—10 Seminar: Ancient History ( 31-3) 


Hist 108, 109, or 110; or equivalent 


Prer equisite 


. Am 
211—12 Seminar: Medieval History ( 1-3) r 
i , kn? 
Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent Students with working sf) 
ic ye 
of Latin may receive Research Seminar credit ( Academic 


213 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 
jet 

communism; emergence ol the SOY” qq 

to work 


ovement 


development of the international communist m 


Ideological foundations of 


postwar formation of the Soviet bloc (Fall) 
214 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Jl 
. " 
i „olit 
tive analysis or major recent deological trends and F arti 


Compara 
mong ruling and nonruling ¢ ommunist 


tutions and behavior à 
(Spring ) 


scien 


HISTORY 


215 Transformation of the Socialist Commonw ealth (3) Petrov 
(Formerly Hist 214 


Soviet relations with East Europea ind Asian socialist states from the 


end of World War II to the Sino-Soviet split. Changes in substance and 


form in relations nong ruling Communist parties. Open to qualified I 
undergraduate seniors (Summer) 
Jis 
*7-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) Grant I 
| 
Prerequisite: Hist 145 or 146, or equivalent (Academic year) 
ob) | 
* v) . . > 3 
*3-24 Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3—3) Kennedy 
Prerequisite appropriate preparation and permission of instructor 
*55 : . : * (4 
“25 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Brown 
| )?5 
£28 Loss "n . 
29 Research Seminar: Modern Military McDonald 
and Naval History (3—3) | 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and permission of instructor 
(Academic year) 
7) . "? ` . " > 
“31 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael | 
| 
Background, development, and status of conflict within the communist 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequisite: 3 
semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent 
(Spring) 
“37 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) Petrov 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside world 
From the blockade and intervention, througl ars of isolation, World 
War II the Cold War, t ‘peaceful co-existence” and detente Open to 
qualified undergraduate seniors (Fall and summer) i 
41.45 ntes ; 13 
42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3—3) Herber 
Prereq site: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor 
4c 
445 g -— " : > 
? Studies in Revolutionary History (3) Thompson 
(Formerly Research S ninar: Revolutionary History 
Topics for 1977: women and revol tion. Open to qualified undergraduate 
| Seniors Spring) | 
A | 
<4 ; r * ` 
6 Research Seminar: Russian History (3) Thompson TUE Y 
2 
Prerequisite Hist 145, 146, or consent of inst ctor (Fall) | 
5 | 
“47 Reco. pue IE OT | 
*search Seminar: the Theory and Practice of Sharkey 
Modern Imperialism (3) 
(Fall) 
240 
*58 Read; : : 
Reading Seminar: Modern European and Near Eastern History (3 
E Admission by permission of instructor 


arch Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3-3 Davison 


te: one course chosen from Hist 149, 150, 193, 194; or equiva 


lepartment of history and the Americ Studies Program 
f 
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ent language other than Eng 
preferably French, German, Russian, 0! Italian (Hist 249—fall) 


et 
1—3 Kenny Schwo* 


51—52 Research Seminar: English History 


, 


Prerequisite: Hist 151—52 or equiv ient ( Academic year ) 


1 1 
4—4) 


Latin American History 


61—62 Research Seminar: 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of undergraduate course 


American Hist (Academic year) 
271—72 Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 17 72 or equivalent 
— n ; a . -— ro" 
273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American € ulture (3—3) B 1 
Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equ valent (Academic year 1976: 
alternate years ) 
EC S ix m 
275-76 Research Seminar: U.S. Political and H 
Colonial History (3—3) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Academic year) 
er UN : : : ~ the! 
2 8 Historic Preservation (3—3) Gut j 
arren’ 
literature. Review ot curre y 


The preservation movement and its 


. r cts O 
perience, preservation practice and techniques. Emerging aspects W 
~- y 


preservation. Examples of historic cultural and humanistit 


to 


affecting preservation activities (Academic year) 


Research Seminar: American History ( 3) 
(Formerly Hist 278) 
Admission by permission of instructor 


(3—3) 


281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History 
(Academic year) i 


Rib” 


Prerequisite: Hist 181-82 or equiv ident 


283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. Histor) (3-3) 


f 100-level American 


our 
semester hours of History e 


Prerequisite: 6 


(Hist 283—fall) i 
Ó 

285-86 Research Seminar: Early National History, 1789-1828 (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent i 
g 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) pit 
i i : wih 
Interdisciplinary seminar p irtially guided by a specialist rep 
methodology of a chosen discipline, each student writes ? ». f 

.rmisslt 

yme aspect of a selected key theme Admission by permis 
structor (Spring) , 
[ho 


! Research Seminar: History of Chinese ¢ 'ommunism (3) 


Prerequisite: Hist 188 or equ valent (Spring) $f 


289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History ( 3) act 
i orn Jap a 
Research and writing seminar on s lected topics in modern (prit 
torv from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the presen! 
e Ame udies Program ad the 


Offere t by th« ' t ol 


Joint offer of the departments of history and o 


29] Research Seminar: 20th € entury History (3) 
l'opic for 1976: era of World Wa | ( Fall) 


292 Research Seminar: the Palestine Question 
in Modern History (3) 


(Not offered ac 


"mic year 1976 


x 
423-94 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Hist 193 or 194 


( ilent background 
Spring ) 
| x 
29 : Á "x 
| 75-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3—3 
Prerequisite: Hist 195-96 o equivalent 
199. r MC 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
My 
RFH GROUP 
A 
li 
"Iequ; 
hijo Ste to all fourth-group history courses: the appropriate secor 
at 
"nand consent of instructor 
Ur 
hus rth Broup history courses are limited to ei iduate students; but 
Qa lor doctoral student 
toros 
M Tu Washington Uni ersity is a member of the Folger Institute of 
* I8t : 
lta "century. Studie rhe policies of the Institute bv a 
E 9n which each memt er institution is represented wal 


be 9f the Institute seminars are eligible to apply f 
n ‘Minars are numbered 301 throug 
thai” listed below Students wishing to register for 
i “man of the 


h 309. Seminar titles for 


department of history 


X 1 r è 
L English Renaissance Poetry: 
the Establishment of the Forms (3 
l (Fall) 


02 : : 1 
^ English Renaissance Palaeography (3) 
(Spring) 


303 p, > 
Petrarch and Sonnet Sequences (3) 
(Fall) 


304 x ; j 4 Y 1 
Literary Change in 18th Century British Literature 


(Spring 
305 F 
Olger Institute Seminar (3) 
Topic Will be announced I 
306 F 
Rut Institute Seminar (3) 
“PIC will be nnounced (Si 
30» 


Folge : : 
lger Institute Seminar (3) 


Opi "TN 
Pic wil bé announced 


(I 


th 


e 


19 


HISTORY 


th 


Dav son 
(Hist 294 


Johnson 


Stafi 


ey are pri- 


Renaissance 
central com- 


lor 
studer 


ts enrolled 


for fellowship aid. Folger Insti 


academic 


these courses should consult 


Weismiller 


Stafi 


^$249« 
att n 
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308 Folger Institute Seminar (3) su 
Topic will be announced Spring) 
2 . . 1 : > t pw? 
3111-12 Readings in Medieval History (3—3) Andre 
(Hist 312—spring) 
121—22 Readings in Early Modern History (3-3) Schwoerer, Hert 
pavis? 


141-42 Readings in Modern European History (3-3) 


(Hist 342—spring) 
rhomp* 


145-46 Readings in Russian History | 1-3) 
TT ; ; a À . Kent 
151—52 Readings in English History (> 1) Schwoerer, Bf 
3 ee i 1! iA dare 
361-62 Readings in Latin American History (3—3) KI 
41 4 ^ ; ; ces : “i ow 
371-72 Readings in American Social History (3—3) Br 
344 9 2 " : : 5 dr aw! 
373-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (5—5) pr 
(Academic year 1975 76 and alternate years) 
dox e ^s ' se 
175-76 Readings in U.S. Political History (3-3) He 
(Hist 375—fall) 
¢ 
x TET ge T Bt 3 shark 
-379..80 Readings in Economic History (5—5) sh 
Hist 379: American economic history. Hist 380 modern Eur 
economic history (Academic year) 
St? 
381—82 Readings in American Diplomatic History | 31-3) 
(Hist 382—fall) 
peP” 


385 Readings in History of Women in America (3) 


(Spring) 
pe?” 


386 Readings in Early American History (3) 


(Fall) 


187-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3 3) 


(Hist 388—fall ) 
fp 
: AST ! Joh 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) 
s 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eft 
ene 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ol Philosoph? £ 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
» 


199 Dissertation Research (ar! f 
isi fot " 
f Philosophy candidates. May be repeà 


Limited to Doctor o 
(Fall and spring) 


lies Program 


nomi 


Offered jointly by the department « 
{ history and eci 


An interdepartment cour 


Hanke L.M. Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), D. Hawkins 


lessorial Lecturers M.R. Hanson. E.I 
iate Professor L.H. George, J.I 
Dickerson (Research) 

"hct Associate Professors D.C. P up, P.J. V ver 

, "ate Professor Lecturers M. Millan, J.W. Eberhard. T. Sonester 


M.R. Withers, S.L. Clark 


turers B.S. Katz, S. Y. Cha, W.A. Hillman. Jr., I 
toun, Jr., D. Duncan, D.M. Compton 

| "urers M.M.H Ramsay, J. Sellars, M.H. Svehla, M.K. Elbin. L.A Fusillo, 
|, UK Johnson, R.A. Lancaster, S.N. Smith. R H. Zuber 

Muctoy D.C. Park (Research) 


b. 
= rams of stud | 


le B 5 Huma netics 
Hig Cisne JL for specialization in « : and secondary 
"ww. Physical education or danc Master irts in I cation (field in human 
E" and leisure studies with specialization ir ve physical education 
[n ^ movement studies of childre secondary school physical education, therapeutic 
sation ( sm. € t on | parks y ed 1¢ School of 
| pation (see page 0 
Em 3 to 4 s neste of st-group hun kinetics and leisure studies 
Way are equired for bachelor's degree candidates in the education and human 
ES and leisure stud curriculun Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
EI niver [ le inj e cct ed in I es or in 
E the activities of the d tment of human kinetics and leisure studies, and 
"dent mes full respoi ty therefor 


Ahe 
Nr GROUP 


ET . 
iy .. "'umbered from 1 to 49 are i y ses and require a mini 
lof 5, 
Qu. ** clock hours of instr n 
Irse r * 
LS n ered from 50 to 100 are for students who wish in-depth training 
- r s 
s “cular act "a I f inim of 48 clock hours of instruction 
H Ph : v -— " » on . 
[o ical ed on fe $4 50 emester is required for registration 
3 ‘ hore of ea C numbered 100 
Cnt 
i Soy hose nedical ex ^ licate e des y i emed 1 
| tivit ne , ns € adapted to their needs 
uy Otherwise nd ed f [ "urse e offered both in the fall and 
Ay Mester 
ll fip 
St " sot 
8roup courses may be repeated with permission of the instructor 


I( E 
! Beginning Badminton (1) Bree 


l n ; 
l Beginning Bowling (1 Staff 


19 
: Introduction to Ballet (1) Stafl 
13 Taf 
Beginning Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
BE . 
Beginning Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) Svehla 


Beginning Advanced Ballet Technique (1 


1 


EEEE 
- Ttt 
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16 Introduction to Modern Dance (1) si 
17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique (1) si 
18 Beginning/ Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) so 
19 Ethnic Dance (1) si 
20 Beginning Intermediate Golf ( 1) SH 
21 Foil Fencing (1) Snodgt 
22 Basketball (1) Hao 
24 Volleyball (1) Hat 
26 Karate (Korean Style) (1) ( 
27 Beginning Tennis (1) Geo 
28 Karate (Korean Style) (1) € 
29 Yoga (1) 3 
30 Body Conditioning (1) Snod? 
(Formerly Ski Conditioning ) 
31 Backpacking (1) ; 
32 Beginning Swimming | 1) 3 
33 Swimming/Life Saving (1) À 
34 Synchronized Swimming (1) ; 
15 Slimnastics and Weight Training ( 1) 
37 Soccer (1) " 
38 Paddle Ball (1) | 
39 Handball (1) | 
40 Squash (1) | 
50 League Bowling (1 o! 2) 
Emphasis on competitive bowling as a lifetime sport 
51 Gymnastics (2) 
Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline 
52 Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (2) 
53 Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Modern Danc Technique [2]) 
Admission by permission of instructor 2 
0 
54 Intermediate / Advanced Tennis (2) ivl 
ompeti 


Development of skills, theories o! strategy; emphasis on € 


as a lifetime sport 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 365 


55 Swimming—Water Safety Instruction (2) Staff 


56 Scuba Diving (2) Staff 


57 Intermediate / Advanced Badminton (2) (Spring only) Breen 


58 Intermediate Ballet Technique (2) Fusillo 


COND GROUP 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Snodgrass 


For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. Child growth 
and development related to school and playground programs in move- 
ment. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, and equipment 
evaluation (Fall) 


102 Movement Education (3) Snodgrass 


Techniques of teaching movement education with emphasis on problem- 
solving methods for kindergarten and grades 1—6. Prerequisite HKLS 101 
or permission of instructor (Spring) 


103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of Breen 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) 


Orientation to professional competencies; basic philosophy as it relates to 
the school, recreation associations, and professional associations. 


105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and Park 
Therapeutic Recreation (3) 
Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating to recreation and adaptive 
physical education for the ill, aged, and disabled. Concepts in program 
planning, leadership, and adaptations of activities to special groups. In- 
Cludes field visitation and analysis of activities (Fall) 


106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) Staff 


General survey of dance therapy areas from theoretical and experimental 
points of view. Exploration of professional opportunities. 


107 T : : 
07 Teaching Ethnic Dance (2) Johnson 
(Formerly three credits) 


Methods and materials for teaching the folk and social forms of dance. 
(Spring) 


10g a 
5 Dance Improvisation (2) Withers 
(Formerly three credits) 
Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamics, perform- 
ance, and composition through improvisational technique. (Fall and 
Spring ) 
109 T 
) Ds ` 142 
Dance ( omposition (3-3) Withers 
HKLS 109: basic elements and principles of composition. HKLS 110: ad- 
V 
anced problems in composition (Academic year) 


"ls i 
Sports Education Technique (3-3) Staff 


Te : 
ye hniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports ( Academic 
Year) 
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a 


113-14 Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, sl 
Dance, or Recreation ( 31-3) 
o] 
Pre-p! tice teaching OT leadership elementary OT secondary $* | 
dt g 
physical education adaptive physical education, dance, OF recreation = 
1g Seminar relating to field experiences (Academic year) 


Ram* 


( omm? 


116 Mime Movement and Theater (1 


Psychological improvisation, | nprovisation with masks el 
dell'Arte, Pantomime Blanche horus work, clown work. May be | 
yeated fo edit (Spring) 


John" | 


acl” 
| appro? 
preret 


117 Dance Education ( 3) 


Organizational methodological philosophical and conceptua 


to the teaching 0! dance in ademic and nonacaden settings | 
site: HKLS 157 (Fall 
Tee , - sU | 
118 Special Problems in Dance Composition | 1) | 
, ji 
Work with elements of movement leading to short composition stud 
n f ý . ithe 
119 Creative Dance for Children (5) we 
; „onet? 
Dance as an expressive rt medium tor children; emphasis on coy 
and principles, methods and mat given to dance na 
i riti 
mentary education with cons derat for special education ‘ 
E 
sp 
r 


uü 
4 
ince. of dance works Admission by permission 


Studv and pertorm 
(Fall and spring) 


st ‘ 
; : si 
121 Dance Technique I (1 to 3) : 
TS 
ns 
Intermediate / advanced modern dance. Admission by permission of! 
tor. May be repeated for redit (Fall and spring) 

4 yf 
| TA dex stal! 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) ` p 

i ^ g 
Conceptual approach to CUITI ulum design and teaching, including f 
i " ria 
ning and organizatio! methodology, selection and use ol mater! 
evaluation I th knowledge (Fall and spring) 
x wit 
123 Dance Technique II (2 or 3) 
(Formerly one or two cre lits) i 
r, M9 
Advanced modern dance Admission by pe ssion of instruct 
repeated for credit (Fall and sy 


124 Movement Technique for Theater ! 1) e 
ime 
Analysis of movement, dramatic Jt tification ovement; ™ 
nique; respiration ar j its integration with novement (Fall) 
" 
Sta! 
129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) " 
id , of m? 
Concepts of motor skill learning applied to the teaching of 
skills (Spring) 
oli 
n : , a Sno**, 
130 Motor Performance in Childhood (3) al d 


me 
Studv of the evolvement ind refinement ot fundamental move 


(Spring) 


EI 
/ 
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133 Student Teaching (6 to 12) Johnson 


Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent Admission by permission Of 


instructor (Fall and spring) 


| 
35-36 Dance History (3—3) Johnson 
Studv of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural significance 


of dance as art form, symbolic form, and social behavior. ( Academic 


ycar ) 


Katz 


137 Dance Notation and Movement Analyses: 


The Laban System (3) 


Concepts and applied pi iples of Laban's theories of movement (or 


138 Physical Education Curriculum and Administration (3) George 


istration in physical education Professional ethics 


Curriculum and admi 
(Fall) 


139 Teacher Behavior (2 or 3) Breen 
Teacher behavior analyzed in relation to motives, attitudes, and expec- 
tations. Integration of structure, psychological processes, and behavior 

emphasized for a more thorough understanding of the adjustment pro- 


cesses (Spring ) 


l4 r S^ 
1-42 Theater Production for the Dance (2-2) Johnson 
Theories and practicum in technical aspects of dance production. HKLS 
141: lighting, sound and ater management. HKLS 142: costuming, 


and audio-visual techniques (Academic year) 


make up, sets, props 


144 Choreography (2) Withers 


Solo and group. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


5 > 
150 Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body; emphasis on 
kinesiological anatomy, including joints, muscles, and neuromuscular inte 
L| 
| 


| 
1) 


gration (Fa 
1S) ei: 
| Kinesiology (3) Paup 


Analysis of human movement, including mechanical 
approved course in anatomy (Spring) 


physics, anatomy, 
and physiology Prerequisite 
Staff 


Environmental problem-solving through ecologic 11 and social planning; 
human physical and cul 
| considerations (Fall) 


152 Env; i " —— 
? Environment, Leisure, and Quality of Life (3) 


pact of leisure on to 


concentration on the 


tural development; emphasis on philosophica 


15« e š ; 
~ Application of Recreational Skills to Urban Living ( 3) George 


Development of recreational skills; emphasis on local opportunities for 
re 
"*creational activitie Current trends in urban recreat onal development 
4nd program planning. May be repeated for credit with permission of 
Instructor (Fall and spring) 
85 
/ Dance T ; < . 
ce Technique Theory (3) Sellars 
The i ; i 
leoretical foundations of dance. Applied principles ot 4 neseology, analy 
MS 11 
ànd practice of contemporary dance techniques Fa 
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Milli 
f all types of injuries wit 
rsonnel, facilities, "| 


58 Safety Education (3) 


Liability, prevention ind 
reference to first id and athleti Proper use of 


uipment (Fall 

pail] 
5 d 
| yf exercise on thee | 


rhe physiological functi 
fons Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of instructor (P 


164 Physiology of Exercise ( 3) 


tions of the body and the eect « 


Geot? 


70 Problems Seminar (3) 
lifi ( € offered, according to current iss | 
professiona pol es d pr tices. May be repe ited for credit 
(Sprin | 
or 3) Snodg^ | 


Current Professional Literature ( 2 
tion literature with implication 
tems ( Fall) 


gi 


ei 
Studv of current educ: fot physical | 
cation and the utilization of retriev 


172 International Experiences (1 to 6) 

i ; + ati 
Special travel to foreign countries to study programs with implica" 
for professional development 

Su 


L 
of speci? / 


173 Independent Study (1 to 6 
tor ntens > study n an arca n 
work "a" 


Individually designed model for intensive 
for independent 


"st. Prerequisite »monstrated competency 
permission ol idviser and instructo (Fall and spring) 
175 Seminar in Music and Dance (3) 
( Former Dance Aí npaniment ) 
Rhythm nalys "sources in music an accompaniment principle al 
i . Sp! 
dance. Prerequisite: basic kt owledge of rhythmic theory i 
i 
en 5 
sj 
184 Workshop in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (1 to 3) k 


leisure studies, dance, and a 
d 


Workshops in human kinetics and 

tio ( I oblen p! and new approacl Content F wy 
workshop will depend o ent needs. May be repeated fo! creó 
permission of adviset 


THIRD GROUP 
Be 


201 Philosophie Foundations of Physical Education (3) 
to object!“ 


Concepts of philosophy and research method applied 


practices in physic il education (Spring) 
Sta! 

^ d 
Orie , 
thec j 


motor” 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 


learni and performance; 


Variables of perceptual motor 

cepts, and m xlels of learning related to ti development ot 

(Fall and spring) 
us 4 An CER X sol 
205 Diagnostic-Prescriptive Techniques: Perceptual-Motor 

Domain (3) f 

al © 
I-motor development and thei theoreti 


Programs of perceptual 
diagnostic and remediation techniques 


(Spring) 


tuons 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


| 1 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3 


Lecture (2 hours conferen hour). F X ed teachers. Or- 
zani ipe nd cu n p ( grow ou urrent 
suc program planning policies ompetition 
220 Problems in Health Education (3 Stafi 
Lecture (2 TIT nference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and pro- 
ra I nir € ) I irces, prt sing practices in the 
field (Fa 


230 Movement Analysis (3) 


Breen 


Scientific analy f fund t d sports skills (Fall 
1976 and alternate falls) 

p] ' . . 

232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Snodgrass 
Education (3) 

Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, 
instruction, evaluatior (5pring 

5 . . * . 

234 Organization and Administration of Elementary Snodgrass 
School Physical Education (3) 

For school administrators, supervisors, prin nd physical education 
pecialists. Curriculum, administrative, and visory problems; kinder 
garten, grades 1—6 (Spring) 

)1 : , : . 

*59 Urban Recreation for Special Populations (3) Stafl 
Development of recreation for t disabled I ed idicapped 
using the Baltimore-Wast eas as the n setting 
deve pment of competen mmunity ganization, co nications 
consultatior ip dynam id relations; program de- 
veloj it d « tion ( Fall 

A 

<4( » : : f 1 f } 

) Physical Education for the Handicapped (3 Bree Stafi 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; development of 
competencie n diagn c/prescriptive teaching, program design and 
evaluatior onsult d cor 5 Fall 


^ 
244° í ; : l 
Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) 


Stafi 


Professional c ipetencies for delivery of services to the handicapped, 
disabled ipaired; publi ind private setting for service de y; client 
assessment and counseling te ques; basic special education, medical, 
ind litation terminology; etiology of indicapping conditions as 
related + ^ 
^ed [o recreation (Spring) 
245 Medic: : : 
ical Aspects of Therapeutic Recreation and Hawkins 


Adaptiy e Physical Education (3) 
Etiol 


Ogy, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis 
Orde 
"ders assoc ted with handicapping conditions; implications for pro- 
Bre ; i i 4 ; ^ 
imming, facility deve lopmen ind related ispects of therapeutic recrea- 
uon o daptive physical edi tion (Spring) 
; 
450 Admin; 
n : : à . n 
Ninistration of Leisure and Tourism Services (3) Verhoven 
P| i 
anning and organization of a comprehensive system of urban leisure 
Servi 


c uilizing educational, cultur: nd recreational resources; em 


370 


251 Leisure Counseling ( 3) 


COURSES OI INSTRUCTION 


„sion 
and supervisi 


phasis on public relations personnel administration 
systems analysis, fiscal management and managerial accountability 
(Spring) 

suf 


m 
counseling techniques to leisure service in order to Pi 


The application ol 
vide recreators the ability to help people make choices of leisure ex 
ences (Spring) 
A eR xac g suf 
252 Supervision of Leisure Studies (5) 3 
programs, including work © 


Solving problems in supe! ision of leisure 
tribution, scheduling, recruitment, training and personnel evaluation: 


(Fall) 
sw 


| 


256 Sports Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) Y 
Theory and practice of therapeutic exercise and recreation as appl! j 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped; injuries; preventive, adapte 
remedial concepts; research in area of general rehabilitation practice 
fessional roles as related to ancillary medical focus (Spring) 

A awk] 

260 Tourism Development (3) Ha F 

; d [e 
Socioeconomic analysis of demand for travel and tourism resol 
techniques for planning and design examination of current trends. 
(Fall) | 
" 
T 242 pr ] 

265 Sports and Politics | 3) | 

(Formerly Sports Policy and Political Systems) " 
" " a : ye 
Methods of political analysis applied to sports policy; comparat od 
i "' con 
proach to the study of the relationships between ideology, an 
development, and the types and levels of government invglvem 
sports policy (Spring) i 
EF 
$9 
270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) iff 
a : e a 
Examination and discussion of problems in dance confronting pe ctt 
a 2 (4 
as well as the audience, in terms of dance as an art form and ! 
ing and experiencing of that form 
Je 
271 Dance Notation and Reconstruction (3) NF. 
no a 
Recreating the structure ind dynamics of movement from Labor gj 
^ à writing 1) 
dance scores; exploration of floor work; some emphases 1n *". HY 
> te 
leading to elementary O! intermediate certification Prerequis! 
137 (Fall) 
K” 
272 Advanced Notation (3) 4 
i , mo" 
Advanced methods of observ! ecording, and an ylyzing 
Prerequisite: HKLS 271 (Spring) yl 
yl 
273 Advanced Choreography ( 3) "i 
>, a se 
Advanced ci oreographing of group Oo solo dance work. € "e id i 
cludes responsibility for auditions ehearsals, and final work P | 
concert. May be repeated once tor credit Fall or spring | 
sl 
276 Dance in Society ( 3) nd jl 
ha 


ts of dance; emphasis on current 


Anthropologk al aspec 
ture 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDII 


277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) 
Investigation of traditional dance forms tł gh rese ind 


Re | j inducted he field I and spring) 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3 


Workshop n Physical Education, Dar id Recre 

n temporal ue nd pr € ] pn t f ly 
fessional competer May be repeated for credit with per 
adviser 


oT) r . h 
283 Supervised Experience (3 to 6) 


Field work, internship and nstructional practice, including 


and/or semir May be repeated once for credit with permission of 


5 ; : . 
296 A Systems Approach to Leisure and Tourism 
Resource Development (3) 


Comprehe human resource 


facility design 


Independent research and study pertinent to the needs « 


Mitte 


for Sino-Soviet Studies 


Ty E 
_ SERS OF THE INSTITUTI 


* Sip 
ly eur (Director). ( F. Elliott, S.A. Grant, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hin 


to", Y. Kim, C.A. Linden, F.H. Michael, G.A. Olkhovsky, V. Petrov 


Sh 
h, R.B Thompson, R. Thornton, R.Y. Yin 


Ass 
Soc 
, "ATE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTI 


ho 
lx. "Wk, E.M, Hadley, A. Halpern, J. Hardt, T. Hsia, B. Ramundo, 


$, R.K. White, T.W. Wolfe 


Sino-So Stud offers sp zed luate study ir 

| ^ f Stude y kground ir 
dit ike nd selected | 

( Re ip t luate cou 


S 371 
Staff 

field work 
Staff 
Emphasis 
ivanced pro 
mission of 


Shafer 
t nd program 
ng systems approaches Spring 
>09 . " . > t 
“97 Advanced Topical Studies (3 to 6) Staff 


rses include 


Staff 


conference 


ton, W.R 


the School 
Soviet and 
> adviser 


146, 


“Sates 
ats 


372 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
> ; , ard! 
268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hart 
Communist Countries (3) yi 
269 Economy of Communist China I (3) Yit 
ai if 
270 Economy of Communist China II (3) 


Hadl? 


271 Economy o/ Japan (3) 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


E v , ws 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Bacin ( 
nr 


266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) 


HISTORY 


ai 
205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) ae 
206 Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) pet F 
207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) ec 
208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) [hor ^ 
*213 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) oe 
*214 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) E 
215 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) a | 
217-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) d 
*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) ME ro" | 
237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) Po N 
245 Studies in Revolutionary History (3) Thome 
246 Research Seminar: Russian History (3) Thome 
288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) lar” 
289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) 3 fh 
Joh | 


95-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) i 
45—46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) of | 
88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) "m. 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) i bh 


TLAW 


546 Soviet Law (2) ri» 
547 Chinese Law (2) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


511 
213 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 


214 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 


s ; 1 
215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3-3) 
224 Readings in Socialism and Communisin (3) pa [t 
- " 1) I [5 
227 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe &? jjott p" 
v à : 2}{jotl, ^ ug 
229 Readines in Soviet Government and Politics (3) El Mi” 
921 j "d 
231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 3 
232 Seminar: International Communications (3) Li ly 
BÀ ` i Elliot l 
233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


S lent ` elec ourse iw must ave he ern 


For course descripti 


253 Seminar 


Chinese Government a 1d 
254 Colloquium: East Asia (3) 
te 
2435 Colloquiun Russia and East 
257 4 


y 58 Se minar 
65-66 Chinese ¢ 
269 Semina» 


C omni 


in Deve 
ommunist Pol 
tinar: Sovi Policy 

270 Political and Social Instituti 
274 Prini iples and Prol 
Communication (3) 

288 Se minar: Soviet Military Poi 
294 Seminar 
295 Sé minar ( hini Sé 
296 Internation 
298 South 
325 Res, arch Sen 


Mns 


ems of Inti 


icy 
Governments 
Communist F 


al Politics of the Far 


uma 


Ti 


CHOLOG\ 


i 
439 Seminar Psychology 


‘tational Affairs 


Public 


and International Affairs.’ 


Ina: : 
ational Relations—Doctoral 


'ORA: 


Sapin (Chairn 
Jl I 


1), R.M 
>q H M Sachar 


ai Dunn, Jr 


*( 

i i 
ps uate School of Arts 1 Scie 
Sy the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
“OOl of Pul A fT 
ny UDIIC ind | c ona ` 
: ne are ) n 


icy Pro 


and Politi 


east Asia in World Politics (3 


ipics in Mi 


PROGRAM ( OMMITTEE IN INTER 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 373 
Mic hael 
Michael 


Gyorgy 


(3 


Easter 


rnationa 


0j 


ana 


s of Japan 


fi 


Staff 
Hinton 
Hinton 

Staff 


nden 


ore ig? 
East (3) 
) 


Irxism 


ott, I 


) White 


Study 


RNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A. Gyorgy, W.R. Johnson, B Nimer, 


nt pl program 
I eld 'rnational Relations 
fers f A 


rts degree pro- 


Japanese 


Journalism 


Prof« ! Lecturers F.L. Dennis, H.L. Coppenbarg 
issociate Pri rs R.C. Wills P. Robbins (Chai 


Associate Professor Lecturers C.W. Puffenbarge! 
man, D.W. Burkett 
E. Rogers 


{ssistant Professorial Lect 


Gregg 
Bachelor T th a major in Journa D 
quirements must be 1 led 
The general requirements as stat 
naior in journalism should take | c 
English composition requiremen 
2. Prerequisi € I | MB T 
and 6 
3 Req ( ) urs sé 
Iud 111 T. OR 1 ( ) 
12 125 Í R ) & 
t. Rec | itor 
f second ) Ww 
lepartme f n ( € 
Recomm I 121. 142, 161, 162 
22, 125, 126 5. 146; P 115; SPDR 133, 134 


Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 is prere 


138, 139, 190 and 196 


FIRST GROUP 


71—72 Introduction to Mass Communication ( ] 


McGill, C.W. Craw 


ith 
Mazzatenta, P sum 


ow 


T 


N 
ir.. J. Coldsmith, ? 


sag ft 
following 


ta rhe 
9 Students plant, 
11 in satisfying © 
2: PSc 4 and 6% 
e Ld 
oup courses in Jo, 
chosen from 
T 
18 semestet FO 
r adviser, in one" 
and Sciences p 
82; PSc 103, 10% 
53 
35, "| 
Jour 125, 133, ! 


i to d 
in relation „a M 


j |: evolution of newspapers and edia 
i ecor i ife mcept freedom Jour “go 
media, problems of contempo tourná mphasis on federata 
ner mec OI (Academ year) 
li 
SECOND GROUP i 
| pob 
111 Reporting (3 po? 
Gathe d tV equired. M 
fee, $5 (Fall and sf yf 
soppen Y 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3 Cop g 
terial f 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, al | other graphic ma (f? 
page layout paper make-up 


cation; c vation of nev 


JOURNALISM 375 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Paine 
Lavout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters. h« ise Organs, 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and ndustry 


(Fall) 


117 Magazine Editing (3) 


rs. Setting the editorial 
í and planning content and production to meet them. | diting copy 
for general and specialized magazines 


Ihe editor's responsibility to publishe 


2 


Feature Writing (3) Willson 


Free-lancing nonfiction articles, material obtained through independent 
investigation Fall and spring) 

125 Science Writing (3) Burkett 
Writing science news for t ss media (Spring) 

133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Puffenbarger 
Coverage and writing of local news (Fall) 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Dawson 
Specialized training in the consumer news field (Fall) 

l : : : i " 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3 Silberman 
( Overage and wi ting of federal gover nment news I all) 

138 Investigative Reporting (3) Crawford 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social 
affairs (Spring) 

C . . . € > ^ 

139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Cheely 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media 
(Spring ) 

| » " i 

40 F hotojournalism (3) Mazzatenta, Gregg 
Taking ind processing photographs cation cture selection and 


“ropping, captions. Students must purchase their own-film and print 
+ t 


Paper. Laboratory fee, $25. Students who received credit tor -Art 23 or 
) " 
“4 cannot receive credit for Jour 140 (Fall and spring) 

141 
Advanced Photojournalism (3) Rogers 
Advanced news and feature photography, editing, layout and photo 
essays, Students must purchase their own film and print paper. Labora 
i 
‘ory fee, $25. Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23-24 (Spring) 


142 Special p 


rojects in Photojournalism (3) Rogers 
Individual project picture stories ai ) essavs black and white 
ar color; ¢ iph layo | 5 X de purchase own 
hin 
ilm and print paper. Laboratory fee. $25. Admissic by permission of 
Mtructor 
145 p,. 
Pring; i : i à; 
ciples and Problems of Public Relations (3 McG 
Pri 
nciple problems, and ethics of public relations for government agen 
e^ Commercial e tablishments, educational and other publ nstit ns 


Case 
"se histories of successful program Fall and sy 


CARENS KGmRa Ewa ap Rm 


PX 
—————— 


COURSES OF INSTRU‘ rion 


Courae 


146 Government Information (3) 

Growth of information I ve € id e role of the i 

fe ion list Wri | | gf ( ment infor nation Of 

(Sprul 

150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Wills? 
[he Washington news beat | id sources of new the nation 
apıta and abuse of the media Field trips to local news cente 

and press briehin Gue ect from the W ton press corp» 
3 eer of hif 
151 Editorial Writing (5 Robb 
Techniques ot editorial W onduc e edito al page function 
edi 1 co in f news commentary in à free press (Sprin 
155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) p 
on the arts and entertainment for the ™ 


Reviewing ind commenting 
1 


media (Fall) 


` " > pbi 
160 The New Journalism (5) Rot 
odern nonfiction 


A survey of the impact of fiction techniques on mi 
ed and trends 


pe e. Study of se ters to identify influence 
17 . . É 1 ni 
170 News Publication Management (5) Colds! 
N. 
The business side of p iblishing. Study of the roles of advertising: ^ 
jp 
lation, promotion, accounting and idministration, and „chanical © 
nents in newsp ind other publication (Spring) 
190 Internship in Journalism (3 
Study of journ ti edium in actior y assignment to 
rea off Admission restricted to senior Journalism 
selected departmental committee (Fall and spring) 
Tb. 
195 Documentary Photography (3) Lake amg 
r l “acts 
SOC problems, team-taught Each student w work on pror ol 
ocial dimensions 01 ry fee, $25 Admission by permission 
tructor. Limited enrollment (Spring) 
" 
196 Senior Project (3) ie 
^ a 
Open on to journalism majors. Major journ tic effort under dl 
| staff. A written ^ i 
j 


public ation? 


‘ l . e labor lav 


| hdaic Studies 


MMairre: ON JUDAIC STUDIES 


I. Altshuler (Chairman), R.H. Davison, R.E. J T.Z. Lavine, B. Nimer 
Stich, H.M. Sachar, J.E. Ziolkowski 


( " 
o9lumbian College of Arts and S 


iences ers àn interdisciplinary progran 
Judaic Studies ieadin o the aeegrec Bachelo ol Arts rt S program 1$ 
ded for students who wish t nvest e the histor in ge t ature, 
Us and philosophi hought, and p d so experience of th 
wish People from the perspective of several academic disc plines, (Students 
ly Wish to concentrate on the religious aspects of J daism and its ons! 
|. the other religious traditions of the world may prefer to elec major in 
j| 9on with an emphasis on Judaism [see page 454 
Bach 
"lelor of Arts with a in Judaic Studies (Interdepartmental) The follow- 


|." Quirements n 


© general requirements as stated on pages 77-78. 85 
> 3 , 
ferequisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23-2. 


Requir 


ed courses for the major (30 semeste 


*J Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 180: Rel 113-14 or 115-16, 213 or 238 
related courses selected. from each of two of the fol- 
Anth 17 83; Art 111, 112; II—Hist 108, 109. 110 113, 114, 
39, 140, 171, 172, 193, 194, 292. 293 294; III—Phil 111, 112, 


IV PSc 179, 191; V Rel 103, 104, 105, 107, 111. 122 126, 137 


S 161, 162, 172, 174, 181, 184, 291, 292 

di, for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic Studies must, in 

ten, the general requirements (see pages 87-88) present evi 

Ong — Onal preparation in the field of Judaism provide strong recommenda- 

NetView n high school teachers and/or counselors and compiete a satisfactory 
With the Committee on Judaic Studies 


lat 
in American Studies 


KM 


ITTE 
M TEE ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


tan), F. Belaunde-Terry, T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald. R.I 


Wey r A d 
Jr, Py Klarén, J.W. Robb, F.R. Siegel. G Stuart, C. McClintock, 
9umi l- 
ach, 
r le] 
I lor $ " 
foli wi ! Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Interde partmental).— 
| “Wine re Mes 
4 The 2 requirements must be fulfilled 
ener 7*7 30 c i 
Pre, nera] requirements as stated on pages 8, 85-9] 
Re *quisit. cours. Anth 2. Econ 1-2. PS eee 
Quir uk. 
qva, "ed "Purses in related areas Span 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent. (Span 9-10 
1 - S Técomr led 
6 Require vnaed. ) 
g ` Hist 163. 4. arses in the major—(a) Anth 172, 184, or 185; Econ 185 Geog 
ipli Sg 178; and 6 semester hours chosen from Span 151-52, 155 
l ' Or ot} i : 
Mary . ther approved course b) 18 semester hours, including an interdis 
*minar 27 


in one of the following areas: anthropology, economics. 


378 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i iene 
or political scien 


be incl! 


geography and regional ience, Hispanic literatures history 
The required courses isted in (a) which are in the selected area may 
^d 18 semester hours toO (b) 

yl 
erican Studies See the School of Pu 


in computing the require 
Master irts the field of Latin An 


and International Affairs, page 


A ican p 

Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin Amerie" | 
«oral 

history, Spanish American liter il 
ind I iteratvre | 


| sae 


Candidates for the degree of 


in area otl specializ ition in the field of 
as an area of specialization in the field of Romance 
| às ialization in the 


tory as ¢ 
Languages 
politics of Latin A meric in area Of spec field of politica 


COURSES DEALING WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Anthropology 170, 172, 184, 185, 262, 268, 282, 287 

Economics—185, 233, 234, 251—52, 285, 286 287 

Geography and Regional Science 127, 161, 261, 287 

History 161, 163-64, 165, 166, 261 62. 287, 361 62 

Political Science—177, 178, 271-18, 287 

Portuguese—31-32 1 
<6 157-58. 197-98, 253, 255 256 261. * 


Spanish—91-92 151-52, 155-56, 


266. 287 


Latin 


See "Classics." 


Management Science 
a 
Professors R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt M.M. Wofsey, P.B Vaill, J Har? g à 
Laidlaw, T.O 


Professorial Lecturers C.W. ¢ lewlow, M.H. Schwartz, ¢ 
‘ 


G.B.M. Hopper, R. H. Walther 
te Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr. (Chairman) T.E. Shaugh? 


1 ssociat« 
Holland, E.K. Winslow, W.E Smith, W.W Hardgrave, I 


ess 


p. Adam 


Coyne 
tdiunct Associate Professor H.¢ 


Professorial Lecturer C.E. Fisk sb) 
Forman, B. Dawson, 5 umple” 


Demoody 


{ssociate 


4 ssistant Profe ssors J. Lobuts, Jr I H 
{ssistant Professor | Lecturer C.D Villa 


Programs ol tudy leading to the degrees oi Bachelor Business nd 
Master of Business Administration, Doctor 0j Busine {dministratio™ "d p 
f Publi tdministration are offered by the School of Government an 
Administration (see pages 138 2) 


SECOND GROUP 
tion to Information Proc essing (3) 
d 


ind methods of 


118 Introduc 


Basic principles, tet minology 


flow 


FORTRAN 


119 ¢ omputer Programming for Information Systems 


COBOL programmi for business and 
p! tior Fi tudent read 

flou harting, and prí ne. I pi 

C or n accountine and : pe " 
Met 118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25 


120 Information Systems Development I 


Mgt 118 19 


A further « nin nformation 

Ope I i 1 & I CI c J 
P M 

$25 ( Sn 


"b GROUP 
R 
4 
l Advanced Administrative Ad; 
Management (3) 
Integrative ipproach to organization and n 
and theorv is applied t | g 
9f man n 1 
COntex:t ( ( 
‘Pring ) 
393 y 
“V5 a r 
lathematics for Management (3 
Mathe; itic oncepts employed - 
and ,, APPlications of ana 


and linea, 


Alpe, : 
Igebra f 


x 
Wa 
Q 
Uantites: : 
antitative Factors in 
dmj,; , 
ministration (3) 
Sürve 
ty o mete 
Pote l 


ntial 


nd 1 tations of mathar " Í 


la s g ap 
S or ncepts 
P pute pp! 
Or te Prerequisite 
I S 
Coyne, Sn Demoody 
t £ ona 
ts niques 
€ puter sed in- 
ses. P lisite 
$ Fall) 
( eS D 
( y p process 
l i 
Ion 
I ( e 
( S De " 
SVS S develop 
Ì se project, 
pi c or private 
ist T 


Se cs 


380 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
probabi 
mo 


Breakeven analysis, linear prog amming 


their application 
uncertaint queuing 


decision-making unde! models, inventory 
(Fall and spring) 
Lippitt, Winslow Harvey, ! 


207 Human Behavior in 
Organizations (3) 
|l. group, intergroup 


Individual 


deV 
Le 


and other human behavior and 


„arch to administration. 


ment; application of behavioral science re 
phasized. Prerequisite 


ing exercises and practical applications ¢ 


201. (Fall and spring) 


Will 


el 


nt Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 


1e to issues sucn as 


208 Curre 
automation, 


Study of behav oral factors relating 1 
interpersonal relati organizational change, and similar problems: 
beha xal science rese wcl Prerequisite Met 207 (Fal! 


spring ) 
Harvey, Wi 


210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3 
and practice related to the process of ch 
ndividual, group, organization 


betwee! 


Review of research, theory, 


Basic principles of planned change 
Emphasis on the relat onship 


munity, and cultural change 
h and theory and the change process prered! 


man behavior researc 
Met 207 or permission « 


yf instructor (F: ind. spring) 


212 Organizational Development: Concepts Lippitt, Harve)’ 


and Methods (3) 
f different conce? 


Primarily for doctoral students Examination O 
organizational structure, processe ind growth. Models of organi? 
ch will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiating 
to f { 0 tron il levelopme it The methods of action, res 
eam building confrontation method objectives analysis, surv* 
I Yd j revision will be ed to organizational de 

( Fall) 


ment processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 207 210; or equivalent 


?13 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) Lippitt 
Primarily for doctoral students Examination through ictual prac 
we he f the tu f the helping p ess between ont" 
» roup and anothe persot roup. Dynamics of the om 
process will be explore | well a le es in internal s 
ternal consultation. Development oi sk helpir relations" 

furthered within c work of interpersonal re ation once 
Met 207, 210; 0 equivalent 


laboratory experiences Prerequisite 


(Spring) 


225 Managerial Statistics I ( 3 


Mathematic XY probability and statist 
d operations research lop 
models and random varia d et 
butions moments ind nM k pl 
ind | ice ] po nd rva 
quivalent (Fall and spr 
pip] H 1 H 1 
226 Managerial Statistics I (3) 
r the a 
Applications of the theory à d techniques of ithematie pal 
yarametric methods, 3 


Topics include hypothesis sting 


| MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 381 M 


| 
li variance, introduction to statistical decision theorv Prerequisite Mgt il 
c ^ t i 
je 225. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall and spring) | 
227 Mathematical Programming: Hardgrave, Dawson, Forman | 
Techniques and Applications (3) I 
| 
Technical and applied considerations of linear programming and related | 

M methods. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear programming 
Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applications of | 

Vi linear programming. Introduction to integer programming, algorithms 
and formulations. Prerequisite: Met 203 o equivalent. Laboratory fee, ] i} 


$10 (Fall) 


A ; 1 
y — 228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave, Dawson, Forman 


Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research techn ques, 
including nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, inventory and 


queuing models and simulation. Applications of methods as models 


996 997 


of common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt Spring) 


Pi] ] " . 
cf «<9 Seminar: Management Sciences and Hardgrave 


Operations Research (3) 
Supervised in depth study and advanced projects in applied operations re 
" search. Prerequisite: Mgt 228 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


5 " » " r > n 
“40 Survey of Information Fechnology (3) Adams, McCarthy, Demoody 


Management oriented survey of key areas in information technology 


Includes hardware configurations, processing 
d ments; software languages, capabilit 


gramming; systems technology nalysis 


modeling and simulation ion; EDP management 


“reas, equipment upgra d acquisition; personnel 


l Dra " $ . ao 
f ALLICE uageung anau 


res, security of the facility 


I i " 
'egislative and social iss 


Educa 


| 

i 

n c d 1 ation t im | 

tional Rights and Privacy Act of 1974, employment patterns, professionali | 
i 


zation, shifts in powe ind value systems. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall 


and spring) 


Á 
24] Management Information Systems Development McCarthy 
and Application (3) 


( ontemporar| 


gement 
systems 


and systems design personnel 


neories nd practices in tl 


nformation 


stems. Participatio 1 the nformat 


tauon 
specif 
n n 
» yet ] t > > | ted n 
le tems development process studied and evaluated. Impact of 


ions rhe roles of both managemen 


manaee - r , r " " 
nagement information systems upon the organization and its decision- 


m ne 
aki processes eva ited Case studies 


Course in 


information technology, or permis 


CI 

» ‘Tacteristics and capacities of the range of informatio processing 
*quipment in 
à i 
"evelop; 


ment 


e today. Recent and prospective equipment and software 


introductory 
( Fall) 
è 
4 C 
( arett 1 í 
*Mparative ( omputer Systems (3) Wofsey, Coyne 
ent. Selection. of nputers and related software and equip | 
Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
243 
243 M 
anapema . ; 3 4 
l : agement of Information Technology (3) Adams 
dy 1 
* anced course emphasis on principles, practices nd 
"lànageme pn, f 


UI informa 


the 


tior echnoloev Topics include the role and 


INSTRUCTION 


RSES OI 


ontrol of ar f tion [ essil stal I ic new hardw? 
d ad nology in puting mil nd their implica" 
informa n proce n TI 'ement n analvsis f the performat 

l y and externall ding te 


242; or permisi 


244 Information Systems and Telecommunication ( 1) 


» is Ww KAEL IC ec n« ( Vv 
formati " iC n | ( , f 
npute H ik | € re tw po p 
1) new potenti fi proved management nd (2) solving comm 
tions-related problems ol rmations systems design implement" 
ind operation. Admission by per on of instructor (Fall) 
^45 Data Base Management (3 Smith. € 
o C nderstanding nd se f the latest a 
Tr plementing an effective data base Sia 
ise. organiz n ind. maintenance wi 
on iation standardization of dil 
ter p X packaged data inà ems; and an an? YN 
the current state-of-tl rt lat | Students wes 
m fi [ n actual dat jas n gement sy” 
Prereqt M ) | o fee, $25 Spring) | 
249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) Wofsey, Me a 
( ems in the design and implementation of computer-SUPr 
te emphasis on tate-of-the-art through discuss ug 
eading experts in th Id, analysis of literature Prerequisite: MP 
242, 243; or perm on f instruct (Fall and spring) 


: ymp” 
260 Introduction to General Systems Ericson, Adams, l 


= 
D 


and Cybernetics (3 
vbernetic oli? 


Analvsi Xf fundam ger | S C pts ind € jiscit 

à ise; 

ous branches of knowledg academic SMe 

- , } n ; T | ir j linary nature d 

, a j né 

i . ( ec poe patio 

d. Esse t ' of and uirements for of 

maintenance of viable systems 

a 


261 Fundamentals of General Management Ericson, Adam? 
System and Organizational € vbernetics (GEMSOC) | 3) as 


Organization | ment from a 


(tic viewpoint GEMSCX pote! ( 


GEMSCX 
Ad 


arch in GEMSOK 


263 Case Studies and Field Rese 


As 


Prerequisite 


studies 
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264 Organizational Dynamics Simulation and 


Ericson, Adams, Umpleby 
Metasystemic Modeling (3) 


Literature review and current practice analysis. Operation research and 
conventional modeling techniques, including iconic, analog, and symbolic 
Computerized organization dynamics simt ton as a Management tool 


Institutional structure simulation and metasystemic modeling developed 
by students. Evaluation of Organization dynamics modeling and the state 
of the science and art of computer simulation. Problems and prospects 
Prerequisite: Mgt 261 


265 Research Semina 


in GEMSOC Theory (3) Ericson, Adams. 


For doctoral students only Advanced seminar for research into latest 
advances in theoretical bases of general systems mar agement and 


etics. Investigations into sources of GEMSOC conc 


literature of traditional fields Evaluation of related synthetic and ! brid 


zational cybe 


disciplines, such as bionics. I xtensions of existing theory into new ar 


such as managerial axiology. Prerequisite: Met 261 


? " " . " . . . . > 
466 Philosophic and Policy Issues in Institutional Articulation (3) I ricson 
Need for greater institutional coherence of managerial decision making 
in an "only one world" frame of reference. Sv 


emic articulation and 
metasystemic planning: the deliberate evolution of more effective in 
Stitutior 


forms. Desiderata for responsive nstitutional stri res, from 
à general human systems view point. Reconciliation of organizational 
human participant. value conflicts as a 


1 management systems 
Problem. Institutional sovere gnty, organizational morality and human 
Values: the search for systemic optimality 

290 € lcd LUE nas . 

0 Special l'opics in Management Science (3) Staff 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 


295 Re y 
" ^esearch Methods (3) 
Research 


Staff 


techniques, sources of information, array 1 analysis of data, 

Inlerpretation and presentation of the findings (Fall and spring) 
I p 

298 

498 n: i? : r ; 
Directed Readings and Research in Management Science (3 Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

299 » 


Thesis Seminar (3 
(Fa] 


30 ° : 
! Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall 


Staff 
l and spring) 


Stafl 
and spring) 
IH Group 


390 Phi 
ilosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3 Lauter 

Ph : 

; llosophy Of science as applied lo research in administration Topics 

Nlude the natur 


men: ind current problems of episte nolog) the develop- 
x and role of theories and the relationship between theory, methodol 
3 BY and empirical data (Fall and spring) 
‘| feth . i zá ; " 
9dological Foundations of Administrative Research (3) Lauter 
*aminatio, of the proces f soc scien rch. l models 
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198 Advanced Reading and Research (à 
loctoral students preparing 10! 


ted for credit (Fall and spring) 


the general e 


gi 


199 Dissertation Research 
Joctora indidates. May be repe 


.d to do 


Limited t« 
and spring ) 


Mathematics 


Professors D. Nelson (€ hairman), T.P.G. Liverman H. Kenyon, ( [aam 
Lecturers D.M. Dribin, A Thaler N 
D.R.K Henney |l. Katz I.I Glicks ' 


Dro f 
Professorial 


1 ssoctat« Professors W.A Smith, 


R.L.A. Bari, M.P Lee, H.D. Junghenn 
Brodsky, M.E.1. Morris 


Green 
Professorial Lecturers S.I 


1 ssociate 
nt Profess E.A. Stone 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer P.L. Hayes 


Ba or {7 ( I T, M nce ith a major in Mathematt 
n I f juire it ful j 
Í The ger ju er S d on pages & 85-9 " 
2 P qu ( ( M | 2 } (Math prerequisite to M? 
" ed F on be regist f 
group courses in mathematics ncluding Math 106, 121 ys Ng 
ilso S ecomn led that student ke French, Germar 
mathematically related courses 1n ubjects as physics, S 
and engineering ‘ 
he 
B Ht 4 f 17 Ol Bache or f M [ui t , d { ed Mal 
Department The following req nent just be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated on pages 18, 85-9 NT. 
> Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33, (Math 59, a prerequisite tO F 
may be waived upon exami ton DETOTC re tral ] 
3 Required col rses in rel ted arcas 
(a) Stat 189-90 
Eight semester hou C i, in 
f the fo y A of App! ion A 12 se 
from «í AT ind ther 6 te nust 
bered 101 highe I ourse I pplied scien 
engineering and computer science, engines ! admi 
neering ine ope n rci sec in Schoo I 


Catalogu« 


101 


ste, 


ites 

"Oved 
ed cou 
e 7 hours 
Jr 

n 

Dn) d Broup 
"dion 


." Requir 


I P courses in m 
ely 
M 


of P 


uel 
s 15 ) 
f f 
from 
juivale 


Irts in Ed 
r'iculum pag 


Mathematics 


Master of Scien 


ese n 


d courses in the im of Z 
thematics l 2 
recommended that stud s take I h. G in 
1 in ti fre f M n Pre 
in mathematics from tl l 
n ner eq ments, pages 95 2 
of approved course work with or w 
{rts or Master Science t the field 
| bachelor's degree with majo nm 1 
a physical science, er ec ( econo 
general requirements, pages 95—102. ( 
ses and courses from n 1 of a 
ym puter cience C 7 
earch), ph S, statistics bal d 
1 ol applic on are seic ns 
for the degree of Master of Arts n co 
se work, includi Math 299 O The 
must De n mat n cs oO es, with 
courses The remair COL ses [ se 
re jointly supervised by ie 
ned with the area of appl ion 


CSI 
| 
Se 
oior 
Uon 


s degree 


chanical 


Courses 


vant de 


from 

re t 
cs id 
c n s 


no more 


irement 
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FIRST GROUP 
af 
3 College Algebra ( |] Morris and % 
Equ t to t tandard O ye f higi ool algebra with seve” 
l | i a 
Idi nal top Prerequisite: one yt ir each of nig hool algebra ? 
school et (Fall and spring) 
^ ; Su 
6 Plane Trigonometry (>) Morris and: 
P hoe 
Prerequisite: two years ol hich school algebra and one yea of high ve 
geometr Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor) (Fall 
spring ) 
so 
Smith and 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 
Jecting Math 9 and 1U às à 


icc 


TN 
terminal sequence Logi“ '.. 
(e 


| mathem? 


For students € 
school 


number systems. Prerequisite two years 


(Fall and spring) 
si 
Smith and” j 


10 General Mathematics H (3) f 
and p 


geometry, and introduction to statistics 


Mathematical systems 
9 (Fall and spring) 


ability. Prerequisite Matt 
Gy 
Barı and" 
Fu 

analytic geometry, functions and rel 
and exponential functions qy 
ars of high Sg 
of high d 
students , 


(Fal 


30 Precalculus (3) 


Set theory, inequalities, b 


Polvnomial, trigonometric logarith 


Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half 


requisite 
'ebra, one year of hig try. and one-half year 
trigonometry; or equiv Ment. Prior to registration, new 
ination in algebra and trigonometry 


take a placement exami 
spring) 

Si 

31 Calculus of One Variable (3) Kenyon a 

gebraic and elementary transcend 


qui” 


and integration of à 


Differentiation 
th simple applications 


functions, WI 
(Fall and spring) 
g 


Prerequisite: Math 30 or € 


32 Calculus of Several Variables | 3) 
partial derivatives multiple 


Vectors, determinants 
(Fall and spring) 


Prerequisite: Math 31 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions ( 3) 
vector calculus, Jine 


Prerequisite: Math 32 (Fall a 


Curves Differential equations infinite series 


Green and Stokes theorems 


+51 Mathematics for the Social and 
al cal? D 


Management Sciences I (3) 


different! 


Notion of function, graph of function; sequences rion 
1 c ! 
functions of one variabk exponential and logarithmic fun esi” 
rn | 
students must take a placement exam! sation in algebra prio! « f 
(Fall and spring ) 
i ,7 
* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled Gate thema 
t Social and management science students w th a troi eco! hie! chool ma 
ind 54 


M instead of Math 51 an 


vised to take Math 31, 32, anc I 


"52 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and Staff 
Management Sciences II (3) 

Integral calculus of functions of one var ible; functions of several vari 

ibl partial derivatives, maxima and minima. I igrange multipliers; sys 

ms of lin equatio ind inequalities; matrix algebra, determinants, 


*53 Mathematics for the Life, Social and 


"54 Mathematics for the Life, Social and 


MATHEMATICS 387 


rudiments of linear programming 'requisite: Math 51 or 53. (Fall and 


spring ) 


Liverman and Stafi 
Managerial Sciences I (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Same topics as Math 51 


computer applications and introduction to Fortran programming. Con 
puter work emphasizes motivation of basic mathematical concepts and 
applied problems in indicated areas for which mechanical computation is 
essential New students must take a placement examination in algebra 


prior to registration (Fall and spring) 


Liverman and Staff 
Managerial Sciences II (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Same topics as Math 52 with 


computer applications. Computer work emphasizes motivation of basic 
mathematical concepts and applied problems in indicated areas for which 
mechanical computation is essential Prerequisite: Math 53. (Fall and 


Spring ) 


[onp GROUP 


101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and predi- 
fate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathematics Open 
sophomores with permission of Department Prerequisite: Math 32 or 


Permission of instructor (Fall) 


to 


102 Ax; : - 

» Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Nelson 
Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundaticns of the 
real number system Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of instructor 
(Spring, even years) 

104 
Mathematics and Human Thought (3) Dribin 
> 
Philosophic il and historical aspects of mathematics and its interplay 
With other disciplines from antiquity to modern times Prerequisite: two 

*€ars of high school mathematics (Spring) 

06 | 
“troduction to Topology (3) Kenyon 
Prere . 
lerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

107 Intr ! M à 

9duction to Algebraic Topology (3) Bar 
Prere ; 
lerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor (Fall, 


ll M; i 
lathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


ath The Ment 


Even years ) 


Henney and Staff 


inear i 
no lin differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integral, 
n rT > 
ín Inear differential equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Math 32 
Fall) 
P take Md m 


ence students with a str ecord high school mathema e 
ind 124 i, 
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se tà! 
and Physicists H (3) Henney and su 


112 Mathematics for E ngineers 
1 [ 
Ordinarv differential equations tems of differential equations, E 
darv-value problems, parti il diffe i|. equations Prerequisite Mi 
111 (Spring) 
Te gui 
113 Graph Theory (3) Bari and 
" onn 
Directed and undirected graphs bridges, cutpoin nd blocks cor 
planarity; color 


tivity; partitions Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; pl 
problems. Prerequisite Math 32 
Lee and Sw 


121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 
Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (incl 
polynomial rings) and fields. Open to sophomores with permissio" 
Department. Prerequisile Math 32 or permission of instructor 
(Academic year) 
123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee and y 
ind matrices Quad? 


Theory of vector spaces linear transformations 

t ^ 
ind. bilinear forms spectral decomposition Prerequisite Math 121. 
(Fall) 


I ivern 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3 i 
vector 89^ 


ym matrices inear equations matrix inversion , 
Syste, 


vectors. Hamilton-Cayley Theorem 


difference and differential equations Quadratic 
Math 32 or permission of instructor (Fall and 


Operations 
characteristic roots and 
linear form» 

sprint 


requisite 
125 Linear Programming (3) | 
l eot 

Simplex algorithm, degeneracy the assignment problem, duality thee" 
programming: : 


litv. the transportation problem, integer 
(Spring) 


à 


post-optim: 
Math 123 or 124, or equivalent 


tuons Prerequisite 
g 
134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 (Spring, odd years) 
p 
135 Projective Geometry (3) 
a »ars) 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent (Fall, odd year* 
[7 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) wÝ 
j 
Review and extension of elementary one variable calculus, emp p! 
the theoretical foundations differential calculus of several varið 
requisite: Math 33 (Fall and spring) 
fi 
140 Advanced Calculus II (3) j 
n actio a 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contracts r 
Prerequis 


and differential equation theorems 


implicit function 
(Spring) 


139 or equivalent 4 

d 

141 Advanced Calculus II (3) d 
diffe 

| 


differential forms, Stokes 
140 ( Fall 


theorem ntroductory 


lensors 


geometry Prerequisite Math 


142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) 


Linear and some nonlinear differential 


equations 


theorems, 


physics and ecology. Prer 


sion OI instr 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 


tability, cc 


| 


pntro 


equ 
1 


Spring 


limit cycles, anc 


Math 139 and 123 or 


MATHEMATICS 


Brodsky 


Introduction fundame sis usi nodern digital 
tei Solutior y | ) differential equa 
I Interpolation polynomials ve solution of ne r equations 
Simple quadrat jue Pre e: Mat 11 « 139, or equiva 
lent (Fall, eve ears 
154 Difference Equations (3) Brodsky 
Introduction finite diff: es ns and their solut Physical 
example nd a gies w diffe e ons are employed to moti 
€ 1 apply the q de ed. Generating functions. Analysis 
erri nd ibility characterist Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, or 
equivalent (Spring, odd years 
157 Introduction to € omplex Variable Theory (3) Henney and Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 139 (Spring 


168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) 


Open only 
teachers 
partment 


matic Cl 


WT 


permission 


Admission 
CI T 


Unde: the 


and 


te 


( 


to Car 


yf 


Math 140 


Special l'opics (arr.) 


pe ] 


pring) 


Reading and Research 


didates f 


Stat 


Bari and Staff 


Master of Science for Teachers, 


idents recommended by the de- 


condary school 


mathe 
Math 31 and 


Glick 


some knowledge of linear algebra, 
tics (Academic year) 
Staff 
M e repeated fo ed 
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1976-77 TEACHING STAFF I ROM COOPERATING 1 NIVERSITIES 


f 


Catholic University of America 

Parfeny Saworotnow 
Francis Sullivan, 
Leonard Gallagher 


Professors Victor Bogdan, 
Professors Gustav Hensel, 


John Welch 


Daniel Gallo, Jam” 


{ssociat i 
Professors ( harles Byrne, 


John Baillieul 


A ssistant 
Hagler, Charlene Williams, 

Georgetown l niversity 

Herbert Maisel, Arnold Stokes 


hard Datko, J. Roget Teller " 
Bruce Orcutt, RS 


Professors John Lagnese, 
Ray Bobo, Ric 
Benke, Giuliano Gnugnoli 
Andrew Vogt 


Associate Professors I 
4 ssistant Professors George 
Rosier, Allen Tucker, James Sandefur 


ALGEBRA 
p 


*201 Graduate Algebra 1 (3) f 
` y? 
Groups, including Svlow theorems, direct decomposition of finitely i l 
» D 
erated Abelian groups solvable nilpotent and simple groups, free £ 
(Fall) 
K| 
202 Graduate Algebra II (3) irl 
: ut " 
Rings. including prime and maximal ideals, Euclidean and und" og 
; 
torization domains, polynomial rings; nodules over rings, includi gg 
product emi-simple rings and dgebras, including the ur 
theorem; Noetherian rings ncluding primary decomposition ' 
Prerequisite Math 201 or permission ol instructor (Spring) d 
Be 
203 Graduate Algebra m (3) W 
i 1 . " " [2 
Fields, including Galois theory, valu ition theory Prerequis!! 
202 or permission ol instructor (Fall) 
204 Rings and Homology ( 3) 
Prerequisite Math 202 or permission yf instructor 
Theory (3) ri 
atel 


205 Homological Algebra and Category 
tions; ex imples; 


transformati 
jint functor pie 
t 


modules. ! y 
«cil 
Prerequis" 


tet 
1 l y + 
Categories, functors, n tural funck m” 
quotient categories universal arrows, limits; adi 


(triples) Abelian itegorie 


and injective; extensions ind sa 


heorems 


imbedding 


llites, Ext and Tot 


t 
202 or permission of instructor 


; 


206-7 Quadratic Forms I- Hn (3 


ourse in linear algebra 


Prerequisite undergraduate < 


208 Combinatorics (3) 
algebra 


raduate modern algebra and linear 


Prerequisite underg 


1 


209-10 Representations of Groups I-II (3 


Prerequisite Math 202 or permission Of instructor 


ju 


and PF 


211 Group Theory 1 (3) 
sums 


Topics inc ude direct 


Infinite Abelian groups 


MATHEMATICS 391 


Abelian and finitely generated Abelian groups, divisible groups, pure sub 
è è i t 


groups and basic subgroups. Prerequisite: Math 201. 
Í f Í I | 


J 
N 


roup Theory II (3) 


Prerequisite Math 211 


213 Nonassociative Algebras (3) 


Lie and Jordan algebra. Prerequisite: Math 202 


214 Algebraic Number Theory (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 203 or permission of instructor 


5 Topics in Algebra (3) Lee 


New topic e ich semester. May be repeated for credit Fal 


) : n 
¿16 Graph Theory (3) 


Selected topics in graph theory from introductory topics to problems 


currently of research interest 


n 
LYSIS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


Mathematical Methods for the Liverman, Glick 
Social Sciences I-II (3—3) 


Topics: convex sets and functions; nonlinear programming; systems of 


ordinary differential equations and difference equations and stability theory 


p th 


rapi neory Markov 


Calculus of variations; optimal control th 


m 


Chains and other stochastic processes; mathematical learning theory. Prere 
Quisite: Math 32, 124 or equivalent, graduate standing in a social science 


department, or permission of the instructor (Academic year) 


t33 i 
“<0 Introduction to Modern Analysis (3) Williams 


Real numbers, least upper bounds completeness, Bolzano-Weierstrass 


theorem Banach spaces, example R ( 1. bl i Hilbert spaces 
limits of real and vector sequences, limits of real and vector functions, all 


asic properties of real and vector continuous functions, differentiation 


and integration of real and vector functions, basic properties of compact 
sets losed and open sets linear transformations on R^ to Rm, fixed 
point theore and applications to differential and integral equations 
Fourier series, Stone-Weierstrass theorem (Fall) 

£2] 

^ Introduction to Complex Analysis (3) Sandefur 
Alget ra, geometry ind topology of nplex numbers; definitions and 
Properties of elementary functions, e.g., e, sin z, log z; integrals, functions 
defined integra Caucl theorem and formula, integral representa 
On of derivatives of all order naximum modulus, Liouville’s theorem 
“undamental thes Taylor and Laurent serie 
"Unverpen € term tern differentiation d ain f onvergen 
classifi on I or inte n € esidue 
inion mul ied fu ns, and branch points; technique for con 

gral lute nuiti i p M 5 


"Quivalent 


222 Applications of € omplex Analysis ( 3) 


Asvmplol 


Potent 1 ory and conk | mapp ope lf » 
xpansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, 3 | WKB methods, Founi 
i Lag nsfor TU: ( o partial differential equatio® 
Wiener-Hop ethod, dual and neular integral equat Prerequisi! 

Math 221 o n undergraduate c Se mplex va iables 
223 Advanced Complex Analysis (3) Sandel 
saite | 
Harmonic functions, partial fractions Mittag-Leffler theorem; infit" | 
products, entire functions the Hadamard product theorem, the gam" 
func epresentations of the gamma function Hurwitz's theort | 
normal families of functions Montel's theorem, the Riemann mapP^ 
theorem. elementary conformal mapping; an lytic continuation: e 
monodromy theorem branch points, Riemann surfaces Prerequi* | 


(Spring) | 
willia® | 


Math 221 or equiv ient 


224 Measure and Integration Theory ( 3) 
conv eret 


theort? | 
tiof 


Lebesgue integration Ove! the space of reals the basic 
I 

and dominated convergence 

I otone func 


ality” 
duall yi 


theorems, including monotone 


almost everywhere different ability of mon 


measurability 
absolute continuity; the Lp spaces and orthogor al expansions; 
on over” | 

^ 


Lp and Lq spaces orthonormal systems in L- (a ntegrati ( 
space R theore Xf Fubir nd Tonelli. Prerequisite Math ^ 


equivalent (Spring ) 


225 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) 
rvchonoff t 


and 


l'opological and metric spaces compact spaces 
complete metric spaces and completion of a metric space Norme i 
Banach spaces; line functions; Hahn-Banach theorem, princip ét | 
uniform boundedness ind applications elementary introduction V i 
tribution theory; linear operators the closed-graph theorem and jn " 
mapping principi Hilbert space inner product orthogonalit y 
rthonormal systems eigenvalues, eigenvector invariant subspace p 
projection operators, Opel tional calculus of functions defined e 
spectrum. Prerequisite Math 220 or equivalent (Fall) 
| 
226 Banach Algebras and Spectral Theor) of Operators (3) ral 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function ale 
Stone Cec npactification; application to the spectral theory M 
tors, spectral theorem for bounded and unbounded operators: e, 
Real for arbitrary Banach algebras; H*-algebras and Hilbert ma 
related top! Prerequisit knowledge of measure ind integra ue 
troduction to functional analysis id Tychonoff and Stone-V er | 
theorems (Spring) 
p^ 
227 Fourier Analysis on Locally € ompact Groups (3) A 
ties of topologica 'roup existence of Haat * (0 


Gel 


definite 


heoren ' (e 
c € ppli 


ou € re it "ration nad ' fion t "m ona nalvsis 


and some familiarity with Gelfand theo (Fa 


Fréchet and ur e 1 m Space definition, structure, and properties 
of Schwartz distributions and generalized functions applications to explicit 
ol nd exister € f i part lifferential equa 

|] H [ ed I € st Prerequisite 
Math 220 or pe on of tor 

5 . :] 

229 Ergodic Theory (3) Junghenn 
Topic selected t ery research interests f instructor and students; 
emph I el le Li pments and pp tions to dynamical systems 

d Markov proc Prereq e: Math 224, 225; or permission of in 
structo ( Fall 

?1 " . . " > 

“30 Differential Equations in Banach Space (3) 

Ger theory of linear and nonlinear differential equations in Banach 
Space; periodic and almost periodic solutions; stability of solutions 
Prerequisite: Math 225 or permission of instructor 


Semi-groups of Operators and Almost Periodic Functions 


Almost periodic functions on the real line and on groups; general theory 
Of weakly almost periodic semi-groups of operators, their asymptotic be 
havior and convergence into almost periodic groups of operators. Pre- 
requisite: Math 224, 225, 226; or permission of instructor 

232 


é Seminar: Functional Analysis (3) Hagler, Sullivan 


Topics selected to serve research interests of instructor and students; 


qualified students encouraged to work on research projects. Topic for 


lall 1976 and spring 19 geomet Xf Banach spaces. May be repeated 


tor t 
tor credit. Admission by permission of instructor 


m 
w 


Foundations of Probability Theory and Statistics (3 


Review of th 


f the basic concepts of measure and gration theory; prob 
ability and expectation; random variable, random process; distribution 
function and Kolmogorov consistency theorem; characteristic function of 
! random wiable; distributions of Bernoulli, Poisson, Gauss, Polya 
Cau hy I iplace applications stochastic ependence; Kolmogorov's 
Stror law of ree numbers; centr imit theore ppiicat Stalls 
tics 

23 

*34 | a : : 
ntroduction to the Theory of Random Processes (3) 
to à 
Stochastic dependence onditior expectatior mit t for sub 
marti, a 
ungale Markov proce theory of Markov cł n Poisson's process 
Dr 
et M! I death; Ko o v-Chapman equations; second-order 
Aionary rand pro es; filtering and prediction; Wiener-Hopf equa 
lon ang o n; second-order discrete nary random processes 


Pre 
requisite: Math 233 


Line; 
‘Mear Algebra (3) Saworotnow 
Ve 


DSspaces 


INSTRUC TION 
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17 Introduction to Optimization Theory in Hilbert Spaces 


I-II (3-3) 
functional analysis ipplicable to OF 
in system science 


n2 


36 
probi 


Topf? 


xtimization 


Basic methods ol 
n ontrol communication and othe! AE 5 ( 
1 rato 
include review Ol basic properties Ol Hilbert spaces oper" 
meas 


operators, 


covered 


oups of linear 
theory, informatio! 


Math 236 Math ^ 


and nuclear operators semig! $ 
1 theo! 
pe 


n Hilbert spaces 


convex programming and 
225, Prerequisite to Math 237: Math 16 
| 


compact 
theory problems in control 4] 
games Prerequisite tO 

, 


238 Introduction to Probability Theory ‘ 3) 
pil! 
Discrete and continuous probability distributions conditional proba iu 
str 
random variables expectation binomial, Poisson, and normal dis " 
i i reguh" 
tions; laws of large numbers; Markov chains; applications prereq™" ] 
knowledge of advanced calculus 
239 Introduction to Stochastic Processes ! 3) i 
" 
" . prow 
Brief discussion ol probability theory, general notion of stochastic p! "i 
me 
normal processes and autocovariance function Wiener process, r 
E E 
analysis of processes, Poisson process renewal counting processes, M 
chains with discrete ind. continuous parameter 
" 
: : i : , , ; ag" 
240 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Las 
P 
ye 
First course in ordinary differential equations existence and uni 
-ond! 
of solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initial em p 
properties ol linear systems. Prerequisite advanced calculus. 
241 Stability Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations ( 3) ý 
^ ; a ility: 
Introduction to basic notions ol stability and asymptotic stabil d 
pounov s used establis tability Or instability: a 
i iffer* 
theore | ) ov's direct method; comparison theorems, * 
i ^ -tof 
inequalities Prerequsite Math 240 o permission of instruct 
242 Theory of Dynamical Systems | 3) ff 
ats, IC a 
Basic properties Ol dvnamical systems; ind limits Sets. gig 
notions, n eis; ergodic motions ergodic theorems 9 "m, 
g 
ind Von Neumann Prerequisite Math 240 or permission of # 
243 Theory of Nonlinear Oscillations | 3) - 
(te 
Existence nd stabilt f per odic solut ( ordinary ine 
‘online 
equations derivation Oo ifu n equation ! weakly non st 
ntr rd ction NU me h Xd ol er I X stence ari j 
i 2 sl 
of almost period oh f ind inte | n olds Prerequ! 


240 or permission of instructor 


244 Theory of Differential Equations with Delays (3) 


ol si 


Math 240 or perm ssion 


x A : 
245 Eigenvalue and Boundary-value Problems (5) 


Normed sp 


MATHEMATICS 395 


application to boundary and eigenvalue problems of ordinary differential 


equations, Prerequisite: advanced calculus (Spring) 


246 Numerical Methods in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 


Finite difference methods for initial-value and boundary-value problems; 
error analysis, analysis of stable schemes; Galerkin's method, with estima 
tion of error in eigenvalue problems. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permis- 


sion Of instructor 


247 Control Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Baillieul 


Optimal control of linear systems, control of linear systems with convex 
cost functionals, the maximal principle and selected topics on control sys- 


tems (Spring) 


S410 s " "A K 
248 Fourier Analysis and Integral Transforms (3) 


Fourier series, Fourier integral in one and several variables, Fourier- 
Stieljes transform, inversion of Fourier transforms, Tauberian theorems, 
bilateral Laplace transform and applications. Prerequisite: advanced cal- 


culus, knowledge of Lebesgue in 


tion, acquaintance with the elemen 


tary parts of the theory of functions of a complex variable 
249 Diff : k 1 
3 ifferential Games (3) 
The idea of a differential game. Examples, discrete games, procedures 


for solving certain types of games, and the study of surfaces involved in 


solving differential games 


IEN ( dn 1 
^50 Calculus of Variations (3) Bogdan 
Introduction to the calculus of variations via the notion of the Frechet 
derivative, the Euler equations, the Hamilton-Jacobi equations; sufficient 
conditions for a solution to exist, applications to mechanics and physics 
(Spr ng) 
* 5? lec r "D r um ; , " 1.1 
* techniques of Partial Differential Equations I-II (3-3) 
Math 251: Study of classical first and second order equations in two to 
four variables Applications to probability theory 
Physics Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced calc 
Of linear algebra and complex variables. Math 252 
and systems in n variables. Hamilton-Jacobi theory 
bicharacteristics Variational methods. Integral equat 
Math 251 knowledge of undergradu ile | near d | c Tunc 
lion the 
theory 
253 : 
4 : : : » 2 
Introduction to Numerical Analysis I-II (3-3) 
Elements o theory and practice of numerical analysis using modern digital 
mputers; solution of linear systems and nonlinear equations; computa 
9n of eigenvalue nd eigenvectors; basic approximation theory; inter- 
potat n te hniq es il q idrature: solution of differential equa 
K 
ns, Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced calculus 
255 Ing 
“troduction to Generalized Functions and Liverman 


Ourier ’ . . 

urier Transforms (3) 
Sequentia] 
diff 


definition of generalized functions—operational solution of 
, ential equation nd stems, Generalized function Fourier series, 
*heralizeq f 
Initial and 
of 


Laplace transforms ipplications to 


q te: Math 220 or kn wledge 


idvan 
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256 Integral Equations 1^ 
Volterra linear inte | equation first and second } id. with appli 
tions to line ordinat liflerenti quatıor 5 I redhol n linear integ 
equations of f! st | second kind, app! cations to Sturm Liouville pro 
r integral equations 


lems; some singul or nonline 


257 Control Theory of Partial Differential Equations ( 3) ; 
i $ y." 
Minimization of functionals nd boundary-value pro! lems; control i 
i $ 
systems governed D! elliptic p: rtial differential equ 1t10715 control 4 of 
i tu 
tems governed param partial differentia equations contre 2 
1 1 -gula 
systems governed b) hyperbolic partial differential equations; regula 
tion, approximation ind. penalization 
a | 
ar : in . sali? 
258 Introduction to Finite Element Methods (3 Su 
(Formerly Numeri il Methods of Partial Differential Equations F 
: : i 1 abo 
Numerical treatment of the typica boundary value problems for p is 
and elliptic eq of mathematic il physics finite element me f 
solutions, convergence lo solutions of parti | differential equations sr 
: A Um 
analvsis, suitability ol methods for practic |J use in digital comp 
(Spring) 
: : ; vof 
259—60 Introduction to System Theory: Control and 
Optimization I-11 (3-3) " 
nam 
Analysis of cont ol svstems of various types States and svstem dy" yd 
y grou” 
and problems o0! control and optimization Prerequisite backs" 
advanced calculus and linear algebra (Academic year) 
261 Applied Linear Algebra (3) oi 
id iffert 
Application of linear a zebra to problems occuring 1n ordinary gif P 
equations stochastic processes ontrol theory and the socia 
sciences (Spring) " 
. Mag" 
i > ' zallas 
262 Linear Programming (>) ( 
(Formerly Convex Sets with Applications fi 
(f 
Study of convexity ind its application to linear programming 
NL 
Ee ay su" 
264 Approximation and Curve Fitting (2) a 
. x r line” 
General introduction to theory and computational methods ol riot 
i nati“ 
proximation emphasis on least squares nd uniform pproxi™ goril 
cluding discussion of computer implementation o! widely used â req 
i e 
programming assignments dealing with typical applications Pr 
knowledge ot advanced calculus ( Fall) 
265 Computational Methods for Nonlinear Problems (3) at 
. i sans € 
lopics in the area of optimization ind. function minimization ino 
: i . me af 
on analytic and computational aspects of nonlineat iterative n sig 
i i ; a> 
their applications to various physical probiems programming f ad"? 
dealing with typical applications Prerequisite knowledge ' 
calculus 
s with Applications 10 — 
| 


r Mathematical Language 
( BASIC: syntax numerical MON 
IP ) ane f 
pip, TECO, AP y the 


+266 Compute 
Elements o 


Timesharing system 
Elements ol 


estimates in & ymputation 
scales 


COMMANDS FORTRAN IV: syntax, 


numeric 


or computer 


This course not intendec 


MATHEMATICS 397 


Subroutines; local and global variables; function subroutines. Applica 
tions, Use of subroutine libraries Business type applications, Pre 


requisite: knowledge of calculus 


267 Computer Mathematical Languages with Applications II (3) 
Review of timesharing system, PIP, TECO, MONITOR COMMANDS, 


FORTRAN IV. ALGOL. Control of peripheral devices from FORTRAN, 
ALGOL, and file capability, Generation of programs in MONITOR 


LEVEL and their applications. Use of system utility programs. Pre- 
requisite: knowledge of advanced calculus and elements of FORTRAN 
or BASIC 
268 Introduction to Applied Mathematics (3) 
Sampling of topics in applied mathematics treated in an introductory 
manner with emphasis on interest rather than technique; the two-body 
problem, Hamiltonian and Lagrangian formalism, heat and wave equa 
tions, matrix models in biology and economics 
MPi; 
IPUTER SCIENCE 
720 . : ‘ : 1 
| Simulation of Discrete Stochastic Systems I-II (3-3) Maisel 
Introduction and definition of simulation system, discrete and continuous, 
Stochastic and deter nistic, critical event and time-slice; general outline 
Of a simulation, how it is used and how it functions; procedure for de 
veloping simulation; statistical topics; generating random numbers. 
Simulation programming and languages, simulating the passage of time 
ind arrivals, FORTRAN, queues and list processing, PL/1, SIMSCRIPT, 


GPSS, general remarks; GPSS, basic concepts; simulation of computer 
Systems; case study. Prerequisite: knowledge of computers and statistics. 


(Academic year) 


nm 
-J 
N 


File and Data Management and Information Processing (3) 


External data structures, graph theory, paths, chains, trees, lists, sublists, 
multilinked lists, directories; basic structure-processing operations, crea- 
ching linkage, hashing, Boolean 
Searches; storage media and input/output devices; software; introduction 
to file organizations; consecutively organized files; keyed files; file ar- 
rangement and application; introduction to the processing, storage, and 
retrieval of data, emphasis on computer techniques. Prerequisite: intro- 
duction to data structures and PL/1 programming 


"On, updating rting, merging 


tm 
- 
w 


Theory of Formal Languages and Applications (3) 
Intr 


Oduction to forn 's and their related automata, applications 


ir 

! compiler design context-free, context-sensitive, and unre- 
Stricte ; s 
aed grammars; finite and pushdown store automata; Turing machines; 
“Me halting problem; formal description of programming languages’ syntax 
Ind sen 


nt yntax-directed omptling techniques; compiler compilers; 


ac : t . 
ditional topics in compiler construction Prerequisite: introductory 
Comp: 
Pul } 


urs urse in abstract algebra is recommended 


RIIIETE 
—— s As aats, 
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274 Compiler Construction (3) 


Prerequisite Math 273 
275 Operating Systems '! 3) 
» 08 
Prerequisite introduction to systems proi imming Intermediate "e 
" n n 
culus, college algebra proficiency 1n FORTRAN 9r PL/1 programm! 
(Spring) 
" eda a » ais 
276 Artificial Intelligence (>) M 
vin 
Heuristic and the \lgorithmic methods of prog! imming, theorem pro " 
i „cisið 
pattern recognition, verbal ind. concept learning simulators and dc 
w 
making. Prerequisite beginning course computers and state 
(Fall) 
—ÓÀ8 ^ ` . . > uod 
277 Comparative € omputer Organization (5) T k 
izat 
processing facilities, memory uti 
inp”, 


nonarithmetic 


addressing sche mechanisms, 


backgrou 3 
(Spr? | 


Arithmetic and 


storage management, mes, conti ol 


and 
features. Prerequisite 


es and special design 
programming 


faciliti 
assembly language 


organization and 


output 


computer 


LOGIC 
" gi 
| : : i Nd 
278 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (5) D" 
Proposition il and predicate calculus (first order): syntax, formation v 
semantics, axioms, prool and deduction, object vs metalanguage att? 
^ U 
tion theorem, compactness theorem Godel-Henkin completeness , ot 
Craig’s interpolation theorem Beth's definability theorem. irs 
recursive arithmetic incompleteness and undecidability (Fall) 
279 Model Theory (3) 
Prerequisite Math 278 or permission of instructor 
280 Proof Theory (3) 
Prerequisite Math 278 or permission ol instructor 
281 Computability and Decidability (3) 
Prerequisite Math 278 or permission o! instructor 
pe 
Set Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
283 Topics in Computational Complexity (3) 
Prerequisite Math 278 or permission of instructor 
TOPOLOGY 
pl 
285-86 General Topology I-H (3-3) t sl 
à; duc y 
General topological spaces continuity, quotient spaces, praes (e 
and connectec ifof ; 


filters. nets, separation axioms ompactness n 
n 
spaces, u adi y? 


ind local). Metrization compactification, uniform 
E y Academ" 
tinuity, complete spaces and topological groups (Ae 


MATHEMATICS 399 


3) 
€ pologies, linear manifolds, met 
convex topologi vector spaces 
] inductive top e barreled and 
bornological spa Linear mappings, Banach's hor rphism theorem, 
equicontinuity; unifi boundedne ind the. Banach-Steinhaus theorem 
Tensor products, nuclea ippings and space Duality; dual systems 
ind weak topok - Mackey-Arens theore strong dual, bid and 


reflexive spaces; theorems of Grothendieck, Banach-Dieudonne, and 
Krein-Smulian; open mappings and osed graph tl 
pactness; theorem of Eberlein and Kreir Prerequisite: general topology, 


rems; weak com 


including uniform spaces, linear algebra, and real and complex variables 


^? . " 
289 Topological Groups (3) 
General theory of topological groups; neighborhood systems of the iden 


tity; uniform structures on groups, products, and inverse limits. Locally 


compact groups, classical linear groups, Lie groups 
and closed graph theorems, integration on locally compact groups, finite 


dimensional representations of groups Schur's lemma, Peter-Weyl theorem, 
structure of metrizable compact groups. Duality, dual groups of locally 
discrete groups 
l algebra, 


compact Abelian groups, dual groups of compact 


Prerequisite: general topology, including uniform ces, 


and elementary group theory 


290 Differentiable Manifolds (3) Glick 


Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors and differentials, submanifolds, 
imbeddings and immersions, quotient manifolds, vector fields, Frobenius' 
theorem, tensors and differential forms, Lie derivatives, manifolds with 
folds, Stokes' theorem, and the divergence 
ed calculus, linear algebra; or permission 


boundary, orientable man 


theorem. Prerequisite: ads 
of instructor ( Fall) 


29 T : z 
! Differential Geometry (3) Glick 

Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature and torsion, linear connec- 
lions, Gauss-Bonnet theorem, Hopf index theorem, Morse index theorem; 
applications to mechanics, cohomology, and the de Rham theorem; the 
Laplace Beltrami operator; Lie groups. Prerequisite: Math 290 
(Spring) 

n 


< 


95 

c: Introduction to Homotopy Theory (3) 

qo-dimensional manifolds, classification theorem for compact surfaces, 
“© fundamental group, homotopy type, homotopy equivalence of spaces; 
‘Tee groups and free products of groups, presentation by generators and 
relations Seiffert-Von Kampen theorem, covering spaces of a graph, 
*Pplications to group theory 


5 


93 Introd a^ f 
uction to Homology Theory (3) 


Axi 
) 
oms and niqueness Filenberg-Steenrod axioms and some immediate 


Con 
ei Sequence: Uniqueness theorem. Computation of homology groups, 
*ment 


ret ary applications, e.g., invariance of dimension, extensions and 
vt 


action 


fixed-point theorems, etc. Cellular homology groups, singular 
9mology 


theory 


oa ——— 
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RESEARCH 


295 Reading and Research (3 


or credit 


May be repeated once f (Fall and spring) 


1) 


299—300 Thesis Research | 3 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 
i 
sul 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
; ; " exi | » 
f Philosophy genera 


for the Doctor o! 
(Fall and spring) 


sparing 


Limited to students pr 
ination. May be repeated for credit 
i st” 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) ji 


f Philosophy candidates 


ear CIO 
Limited to Doctor o May be repeated for * 


(Fall and spring) 


Microbiology 


Professors M.L. Robbins, R. Hugh, L.F. Affronti (€ hair man ) 
Associate Professors M Reich, K Huang P D Kind 


R.I De Giovanni-Donnelly (Research), ™ l 


(ssistant Professors 


| Re searc h) 
s de 


Mast f S nct )// Microbiology Prerequisite: à ial 
with a major in DIOIOg || or physical sciences trom this University, O! an equ 
degree [he under iduat P gram must have ncluded the following ast 
or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem | 2. 151-5 153-54; Math 30, 3 (? 
taken concurrently with the graduate program Phys 1, 2 . hou 

Required: the general requirements, pages 95.102. A total of 30 semesle e 
required, 24 hours of course wi rk and 6 hours « es Micr 299-300) n " 
work mus nclude Micr 211 212 f not preser ted for admission ) plus Lon gl? 
Micr 219-20, 277-78; and an apf roved biostatistics course. The rem ining T^ P 
work should consist of graduate level courses selected with the approv? } 
instructor al re, 

Doctor P n the field of Microbiology. —Required the genet? "T. 
ments, pages 95-9 102-104. Candidates m fulfill the tool requireme?, e a 

in approved course in DIOSI itistics and by passing à T€ iding knowlet eg ' 
n n in I ich or German. The Genet i| Examination covers at least fou! 
of which must be in microbiological disciplines "m 
clinical microbiology leterminative D icteriology imm p 
logy microbial 


robial 


immunolog 


ogy and virology 


211 Microbiology (4) 


Bacterial viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, pa sites and immune’ pice 1 
i er : 
Prerequisite or concurrent reg ition: Bioc 221 22, OF om (pl 
> 
ind. permission of instr tor. Laboratory fee $2t 


coursc 


N 


N 
N 


MICROBIOLOGY 401 


2 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) Stafi 
Continuation of Micr 211; emphasis on pathoger ictivities of micro 
organisms. Prerequisite: Micr 211. Laboratory fee, $2! (Spring) 

4 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4 Chi 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations 
Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalen (Spring) 

5 Medical Parasitiology (1—2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 218) 

For graduate students. Study of host-parasite relationships. Clinical rec 
ognition of important parasites in medicine 

0 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1—1) Robbins 


Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissertation 


Some research experience required (Academic year) 


5 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, Affront 


Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emphasis 
F 


on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211 or equivalent 
(Fall) 

25 a à ‘ 

“<6 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, Affronti 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with emphasis 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 

25c 

“<9 Immunology (3) Kind, Affronti 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Lecturers will cover 
antigens, antibodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and 
the immune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor 
(Fall) 

23 : 

^30 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 
Serologic and immunologic procedures appli to clinical and research 
Situations emphasized, Prerequisite or concurrent registration Micr 229 
Or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 

23 

l Immunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theories 
Of auto mmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, de ived hypersensitivi- 
les, and immunogenetics. Clinical f ty discuss relevant aspects of im 
munobiology Prerequisite: Micr 201* or 229, and permission of instruc 
E | 
"or, (Fall) 

5 


` 


33 R; 
Biology of Viruses (2) Robbins, Huang 


Biochemical ind genetic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite: Micr 


^ 
*ll or equivalent ( Fall) 

34 Bi 
‘ology of Viruses—Laboratory (2) Robbins, Huang 
: : 
caboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
Jh: Micr 233, Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 


Med 
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" 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) HW 3 
Histo f bacterial classification, internation rules of nomenclature E 
ipp ed to icteria, development of bacterial classification based on ree 
tior I urvey of characteristics OI bà terial groups Prerequisite Ai 
212 or equivalent (Fall, odd year 
*240—41 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) s " 
" ocu 
Same as Bioc 225-26, ForS 281-82 and Phys 223-24. ( „mprehens 49K 
study of theoretical and practical application of biomedical instrum 
tion to the separation, identification and quantification ol materials € ess 
terest to biomedical and forensic scientists Laboratory fee, $50. bci, 
(Academic year F c 
Hut Um 


251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology | 3) " 
ident” Mio 


For graduate students; open to medical students. Detection and ! i |» 
arative 
which cause diseases in man. € omparall it (a 


cation of bacterial agents 
emphasis on interpretation ane gh | ov 


lation and identification methods yale? 
nificance of laboratory observations Prerequisite: Micr 212 or equ! Pig 
(Fall) A? 
cc 2 mu in 
255 Virology (1) H C 
] ere M 
General principles of virology emphasis on clinical s tuations Pn he. 
p 1 1 "id 
site: Micr 212 or equivalent (Fall) dhe 
al 0, 
c . s : a firo” 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry-(3) A Pi E 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and NU * 
bodies.. Prerequisite Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. La vt 
fee, $20. Limited enrollment (Spring, even years) i » 
252 Mi : . : ` pon? p 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De GiovanD- "7 gl" 
1c i 
Survev of microbal systems that depict basic concepts of gene | | 
ciples. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Spring) " ; 
Ki 
260 Cellular Immunology (1) pt $ 
sponse di 
Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune respon | 
requisite: Micr 229 
271-18 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) m y 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) pil ® ` 
" ; : (p K 
Selected topics in microbiology May be repeated for credit. 
spring) m 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) 4 fof tt h 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeat? j 
(Fall and spring) qi | 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) it i 
'] . ij 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) aned ty 
ophy £ 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosoph? à 
(Fall and spring pl] * 


amination. May be repeated for credit 
scien 
of biochemistry, forensic 


* An interdisciplinary course offered by the department 


biology and physiology 


MUSK 403 


99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


or G. Steiner (Chairman), R. Parris 

ite Professor N.A. Tilkens 

t Assistant Professor M.C. Tolson 

nt Professorial Lecturers N.O. Scribner, Jr. (Organ), R.J. Guenther 
Lecturers in Applied Music W.B. Dobry (Piano and Organ), S.K. Kim | 
no). J.E. Marlow (Guitar), M. McNabb (Piano and Organ), Y.F 
k (Piano), M. Peris (Piano), W.D. Petterson (Piano), C.A. Russell | 
no), C.O. Dash (Voice), S.H. Prussing (Voice), J.E. White (Voice), 


arnas (Violin and Viola), R.J. Ferruzza (Guitar), R.A. Norris (Guitar), j 
Raffaelle (Guitar), D.C. Jarvinen (Cello), J.S. Martin, Jr. (Cello), | 
l Irvine (Bass), W.E. Fuhrman (Flute), W.H. Mann (Flute), T.P | 
zzoli (Flute), R.O. White (Oboe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet and Saxo- | 
te), L, Lipnick (Bassoon and Recorder), W. Maciejewicz (Bassoon), tl 
Ramsay (French Horn), G.W. Recker (Trumpet), R.H. Kraft (Trom- | f 
' and Recorder), T.H. Wardlow (Percussion Instruments), G.F. Kreplin i 
ttar) 

telor of Arts with a major in Music History and Literature, Music Theory 

lied Music (De partmental) The following requirements must be fulfilled | 
he general requirements às stated on pages 77-78, 85-91 | 
requisite courses—Mus 2, 5-6, 6 hours of applied music lessons, a minimum | 
Mesters in music ensemble groups (or evidence of equivalent experience). | 
“quired courses in related areas—12 hours of one foreign language (French, i 
! or Italian recommended). 


paired courses in the major--Mus 103-4, 131-32; 6 additional hours of | 
ik Ory courses: 6 additional hours of music history and literature courses; 
. Ours of courses in the area of the major. (Music theory majors must meet 
tal requirements for proficiency in piano applied music majors must 


“Complete public recital or the equivalent in major solo performances.) 


Mer ; ; 
of Arts in the field of Musicology.—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 


Wired 


the general requirements, pages 95-102. The program of study consists 


Or 

In | 

wi Music, or an equivalent degree bh 
| 
I 


) 1 


Y : 
Mi, mester hours of course work including a thesis (6 semester hours), or 
t 


& “© approval of the department, 30 semester hours of course work without | 
ls I Il Hi 
ty | | 
Ile, 
pli Of Music in the field of Music Theory, Music Composition, Conducting j 
e "1 . te i 
Me (t. Music,—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with an undergraduate major 
E. £ 
im e following, at this University, or an equivalent degree: (1) music his- | 
liter 4 
s j ature, (2) music theory or (3) applied music | 
e 1 n | 
"ton the general requirements, pages 95 102. The req ed second- and | 


In “ourse work is as follows 
le ^ : : 4 n a 
la feld of Music Theory Thirty semester hours of course work including 


My? d 5; alii dad 

le ^ 4 thesis (6 semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 

hy? Or 
T 


analytical] techniques, or (b), with the approval of the department, 6 


i 
Urs of music theory courses in lieu of a thesis 


EU E 
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ork W 


Thirty semester hours of course w fo 
ad fof 

thesis of one composition in large form properly prepare " 
a choral work with orches i 


ol 
analysis © 


2 In the fre ld of Music Composition 


cluding a creative 
hamber music, à 


symphonk form, Ot 
written theoretical formal 


performance («c 
and harmonic 


accompaniment including a 
the work .. dif 
1. In the field of Conductin Thirty semester hours of course work inclu 1 
bilitv in theoretical, creative d 


hours) demonstrating research à 
10 semester hou 


an acceptable p 


a thesis (6 semester 
analytical techniques; or, with the approval of the department, pli 
ubl 

course work without a thesis The requirements also include 
$ 

«. follow? 


conducting performance 
hours distributed a 


4. In the field of Applied Musi Thirty semester 
(a) 12 semester hours ot applied music in the area of concentration ( piano, à " 
chord. organ, voice, string of orchest woodwind instrument ) (b) 12 ss, 
hours of music theory and music history and literature courses and (c) ? wc 
(6 semester hours) The thesis consists of a public recital or performance , a 
designated committee—such a recital or performance must be representative yis 
srofessionally accepte Aye! 


extensive and well-r« inded repertory performed on a [ 
| lecture notes 


verbal historical and analytical 
le performance 


ical area 


on the musical © of 
(oper 4 
eil 


level, including 
of the program 


demonstrated leadership in an ensem 


a written report on some approved theoret 


oratorio for voice); and 

to the student's concentration - uat 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Must Prerequisile' 

education curriculum, pages 81-82 a 1% 
Required: the music option and professional courses listed on pages 125. ^" 

MUSIC HISTORY AND I ITERATURE 

First Group l 

NU TS 
3 Introduction to Musical l nderstanding (3) Steine: K 
elemen! | 


Introductory history ol musical styles, related to listening; 


materials of music (Fall and spring) 
4 Survey of Music Literature | 3) T. 
a 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures 
[i 


sis of selected literature (Spring) 


Music of Nonwestern Cultures (3) 
systems and sty 


- 


sic in 
Introductory survey of the basic les of musi 


cultures of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa 
Ld 


8 History of Jazz (3) 
Introduction to the styles 
its origins to the present 


composers and performers of J 


Second Group 
103-4 History of Music (3-3) 


f music in the Western World 
(Academic year) 


Development from 
Era to the present 


105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) 


Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 


(Spring) 


106 Music of the Classic Period (3) 


MUSK 405 


Tilkens 


1600 to 1750. 


Tilkens 


Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schools 


through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 


107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) 


Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature 


(Fall) 


through the 19th century 


108 Music of the 20th Century (3) 


rhe principal schools, techniques 


(Fall) 


century 


109 Orchestra Literature (3) 


Tilkens 
from Schubert 


steiner 


developments, and trends of the 20th 


Steiner 


Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of repre- 


sentative works 


110 Chamber Music Literature (3) 


Steiner 


Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of 


representative works 


121 The Opera (3) 


Survey of the history and styles of analysis 


Works (Fall) 


opera 


? z " 1 3 
125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) 


Survey of the history 


from the 16th century to the present (Fall) 


140 Music Therapy (3) 


Introduction to principles and techniques of music therapy 


173 Piano Pedagogy (3) 


> 
I rinciples, materials, and methods of piano teaching 


19¢ 
) Independent Research (3) 


I 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor 


Music majors. May be repeated for credit 


lirq Group 


203 Rira: 
Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) 
(Fall) 


20e 

409 p. : 

History of Musical Instruments (3) 

23 

“34 Semt 
*minar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) 

> 


38 Sem; 
“€minar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) 


Topic for 1977: Handel 


239 Inde 


(Spring) 


Pendent Research (3) 


Open only 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


representative 


Tilkens 


style, and major content of the keyboard literature 


Rachal 


(Summer) 


l'olson 


(Spring) 


Staff 
to qualified 


Staff 


Steiner 
Staff 


Tilkens 


Staff 
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MUSIC THEORY l 

A 

First Group À 

: x " sul M 

| Elements of Music Theory (3) «o 

al ł 

Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord struct V 
(Fall and spring) 

^ suf fk 

2 Ear-training (3) alt 

ur 1* 

Melodic and harmonic dictation, ear-training, sight-singing, eleme" p 

kevboard harmony (Spring) : 

«hh 

m "uL t 

5-6 Harmony (3-3) P n, 

Triads. inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression: 4off t 

jisfa" 

writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satis | 

passing of placement examination (Academic year) ` 

[ 


Second Group 


pat 
131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) p 
; ale 
Practice in 18th century contrapuntal writing and analysis, choral y 
ludes. inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or eq! 
( Academic year) 
T pat 
135 Counterpoint (3) 
Study and practice of 16th centur contrapuntal techniques 
pat 
137 Orchestration (3) 
Instrumental scoring (Fall) 
par | 
138 Form and Analysis (3) 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 
(Spring) 
sie | 
151 Conducting (3) mA 
, an". 
, E $, 
Technique conducting, score reading rehearsal procedure^ gui" 
and interpretation ot selected musical terature practice i * 
(Spring) 
Third Group # 
py 
231-32 Composition (3-3) 
May be repeated for credit (Academic year) pi 
237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) pall) 
(F! 
Topic for 1976: techniques of 20th century composition i 
m 
sie 


251 Advanced Conducting (3) 


(Spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


MUSK 407 


LIED MUSIC 


l applied music courses may be repeated for credit 

l applied music courses are offered both fall and spring 

us 51, 52, 53, 54 and 55 do not include individual lessons and do not require a 
lementary fee. All other applied music courses include individual lessons and 
ite a supplementary fee, as follows 

One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of !à hour a week, supplementary 
ys. 

Three- or 6-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of 1 hour a week, sup 
lntary fee. $100 

“plementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the first 


* Weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fees are different for 


r > 
e offered during the summer sessions. Consult the department of music for 
ils 


h 


* supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music and full 
: 
"Undergraduate music majors 


M Group 


lui D a 

Wired practice: 3 hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 6 hours a week 
J.se ; 

Semester-hour courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include assigned 


i 
s 
9ps in theory and performance 


11 Piano (1) Staff 
12 Piano (3) Staff 
13 Voice (1) Prussing, J. White, Dash 
14 Voice (3) Prussing, J. White, Dasl 
I5 Organ (1) Scribner, McNabb, Dobry 
16 Organ (3) Scribner, McNabb, Dobry 
17 Violin (1) Steiner, Parnas 
18 Violin (3) Steiner, Parnas 


9 a ^ r : 
19 ¢ lassical Guitar (1) Norris, Raffaelle, Ferruzza 


? ` T 
“0 Classical Guitar (3) Norris, Raffaelle, Ferruzza 
IET 
* Viola (1) Parnas 
IU: 
“< Viola (3) Parnas 
2 ` 
“3 Cello (1) Martin, Jarvinen 
*4 Cello | 3) Martin, Jarvinen 
a 
4S 
E Bass (1) Irvine 
“6 Bass (3) Irvine 
x 
27 
3, tute (1) Perazzoli, Fuhrman 
E Flute (3) Perazzoli, Fuhrman 
2 
0 Tu L 
y Recorder (1) Kraft, Lipnick 
Recorder (3) Kraft, Lipnick 
31 
Oboe (1) R. White 


15 
< Oboe (1, R. White 


$844 aL, 
— s9 32.273194, 
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rrighi 

33 Clarinet | wi 7 
34 Clarinet (3 writ 
sh) 

35 Saxophone (1) wrig 
wrig 


36 Saxophone (3 
siewi? 
Lipnick, Macieje 


17 Bassoon (1) 
Lipnick, Macieja 


18 Bassoon (3 


\ 
« Ram 
39 French Horn (1) lie Ru t 
" 2 » an 
40 French Horn (3) Arsers, R \ 
kel 
eck 
41 Trumpet (1) : Ke ^ 
; e IN 
42 Trumpet (3) 
reall 
Kn 
43 Trombone (1) Kral 
44 Trombone (3) 
: jo" 
" : N ard 
45 Percussion (1) Y "T 
^ " /a 
16 Percussion (3) w í 
Su 
47 Harp (1) raf 
48 Harp (3) í 
Su 
19 Tuba (1) staf 
50 Tuba (3) r 
stein 
51 Orchestra (1) m 
; j isite: ' 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature Prerequis 
tion before Director d E 
voil 
Stel! 
52 Instrumental Ensemble (2) | 
Chamber ensemble groups in addition to orchestra participation. "m 
f prus d 
53 Chorus (1) dii” 
ite: 8 
i , k e: ? 
Preparation and performance of choral literature Prerequisit | 
before Director «inf 
pru ^ p 
54 Chamber Choir (2) 
M 
Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation m 
55 Band (1) 
Concert band, stage band and brass ensemble 
, " I^, 
Second Group 
. l X 
: : : „ments j 
Departmental prerequisite: Audition to meet departmental requiret 1 12 hon 
Required practice: 6 hours a week for l-semester hour courses a ourse me 
) 
week for 3-semester-hour courses. |n addition, 3-semester hour € 


master performance classes and recital preparation m 


111 Piano (1) 
| 


> Pi. > 
2 Piano (3) 


3 Voice (1) 


4 Voice (3) 


115 Organ (1) S 


116 Organ (3) Scr 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
119 Classical Guitar (1) 
120 Classical Guitar (3 


! Group 


Wired practice: 12 hours a week for 3 
lor 6-semester-hout courses. In additior 
‘semble preparation and r 
P . n 

*11 Piano (3) 

? . 

*12 Piano (6) 


213 Voice (3) 
“14 Voice (6) 
215 Organ (3) 
3 

“16 Organ (6) 


417 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
<18 Orchestral Instrument (6) 


‘ology 


e 


lr ey 
"E F N Miller ( Ócting Chairman) 


late Proj 
t 


ssors B.C. Zook (Comparative), Y. Al-Door 


PATHOLOGY 


jer, McNabb 
)ner, McNabb 


equisite: a bac 


409 
Dobn 
Dobry 


Staff 
Staff 


Staff 
Staff 


ours a 


- Super 


helor's 


shouid 


urs of 


nclude 
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in 
f Path Prerequisite: one of the follo" g 


i: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), t 
of Dentistry (D.D.S.). In excepti 


sciences may be accepted. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the fte ld 
degrees from a recognized pt fessional scho Y 


f Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor 


) 
( 


cases, applicants with other yackgrounds in the life " 
Required: the general requirements, pages 95-97. 102-104, including 48 sem? d 
hours of approved graduate course work and a minimum of 24 semester hou. 
it the. University Ho" 


dissertation researc! One year of experience in pathology 

Path 283, may be counted for maximum of 24 semester 
eraduate course work. Other experience must satisfy the eligibility requiret 
tional certifying body e. the American Board of Patho 
Pathology in the P 


hours , 
r 0 
ments | 
jog) '; 
d 


equivalent to 


the appropriate 


the M.D.. the American Board of Veterinary 


the case of 
x , 
the D.V.M ind t American Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the lof 
^ t 3 
Research fields: comparative pathology, human pathology, ophthalmic pa 

ind veterinary pathology 
f 
Su 
203-4 Pathology (4—4) P 
" an ° 
General ntroduction to concepts ol disease Pathology of org y 
d mi 


tems: correlation with symptoms and physical signs Gross am" pt 
scopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited 
requisite to Path 203: Anat 202, 203, 204 205; or equivalent 


to Path 204: Path 203 (Academic year) 
205 Comparative Pathology I (3) wit 


ison 
An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, compat! FL 


ce 
disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents provok d 


i , »c 0 ut 
bodv defensive reactions. Illustration of common diseases ^ me 
i „com 
species, including material from captive wild animals Recon 
courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology (Fall) 
19 
210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) M 
d yf COP 019 
Spe issienments for discussion and study, including study "id p 
: s al r ici 
disease f captive wild animals. Path. I ab., Nat'l Zoolo£ 
(Fall) 
Ke 
215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) 
Special assignments for dissection ind study (Fall) 


i nica ? 
Study of pathogenic fungi, mycot liseases and their on . 
: ifica 
emphas yn handling of specime lia sis, and id ntific 
logic igents | aboratory [cc $15 (E al 
v 
266 Comparative Pathology II (1) " 
in "y 
, à simals f 
I cipa n if n autopsy servic invol wild af e 
ith thor” ing 
| comparison of diseases in various anim || species W (Spr 
Park 


nts. Path. Lat Nat'l Zoological 


| ted tud 


73 Seminars in Mycology (1-1) lor 
. eve f 


for | discussior WM 


May 


PATHOLOGY 411 


275 Research in Mycology (2 to 4) Al-Doory 


Participation in experimental studies in mycotic diseases Research in 
laboratory or in community mec 


topics related to mycology. May 
be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


nc on 


> A i a "—-— 
*77 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) Staff 
A practical course in gross human anatomy and pathology. Prerequisite: 
Anat 201 or equivalent. Students may spend up to 24 weeks full-time on 
the necropsy and surgical pathology services, receiv ng 1 semester hour | 
of credit for each 4-week period. Univ. and V.A hosps (Spring) 
tyo r . . : 
*81 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) Stafi 
£) 
A practical course in gross and microscopic human pathology. Prerequi- 
site; Path 203-4 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks full-time, 
or the equivalent part-time, on the necropsy and surgical pathology serv- 
ices, receiving 1 semester hour of credit for each 4-week full-time period. 
Univ. and V.A. hosps. (Spring) | 
| 
*58 ; x ; « 
*83 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) Staff 


Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 203-4 or 
equivalent. Five semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Stu- 
dents may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full 
time (Fall or spring) 


"29s C : » 
omparative Pathology III (arr.) Zook 


Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domestic 
animals. Prerequisite: Path 203-4 or equiva 


lent, Path 283. Five semester 


i 
hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive up to 30 j 
semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. Path. Lab.. Nat'l Zoologi- | 
Cal Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path (Fall or spring) | 

^300 T | 

J0 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff | 
(Fall and spring) l 
39g Ad . | 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 


. i | 
‘mination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) | 
399 p; E 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
H 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit | i 
(Fall and spring) | | 


' 
tacology 


f 
|| 
| 

j Il 
| 


Nop, 

Rete, H.G Mandel 
b. arch) ] 

lue p ^» 7A. Straw 
" 3 
Nht p fessors P, Klubes, F.B. Abramson 


Li fo " i 
jp» — Pessors G.S. Edwards, H.C. Harder, J.W. Dailey 


(Chairman), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, E.B. Truitt. Jr 


! limit, 
" numb, r 


412 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
s Ari 
Master Si F } field of Pharmacol Y Prerequisite | Bac helor ol A 
or Bachelor of Scien degree The undergr luate progral ust have included © 
following course quivalent: BiSc 11 Chem 11 22, Le 
153-54. One year of calculus and ourse in physi S ure normall y 
ommended but iken d t ‘ toward ; degree ^h 
Required: the general re ments, page 5-10 nclud B 321-22 
?01: Phar 203 ?05-—f ?99..300 | 
Doctor of Phil hy in the field of Pharmacotogy Required: the gener? 
quirements pages )5-97, 102-104 nes 
Research fields: biochemical pharmacology n notherag C rcino" ø 
develop harmacolo ndocrine pharmacology, molecular pharmacy 
neuropharmacolog pha à o f drug at ind. physiological jisposit® 
drugs s 
Ira 
14 Drug and the Consumer ( 3) Cohn and s 
General concepts of drug action he body. Action mechanism uw" 
specific prescription und non ption drugs, including contrà ren 
tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs: hayfever, headache and cok af 
dies: analgesics; antibiotics, vitamin Issues related to developmen ge 
marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertisir eneric vers 
lame drugs, drug use in sports drug use durir ) mane smok"! 
health. No science prerequisites req i. Limited Ilment 
5 Drug Abuse Education ( 3) Cohn E L 
Psychological i sociologi f di ibuse, pharm cologic a ri 
xiC pects f drug C yf nt he brair ind a gt 
organ systems, legal and societal implications of and re ictions — «oh 
sbuse. Lectures and discussions on al ohol, narcotics entral gen 
system stimulants and depressants, marijuan and other halluc! 
and psychedelic drugs (Fall and spring) r 
Si 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn # jo] 
Basic principles of pharmacology ludir i eceptor E gi 
structure a c nship, p I kinetics membrane M | 
llular contro! mechanis di toxicity ( Fall) $ 
45" 


Klubes am 


205-6 Pharmacology (4—4) m 
ter t f drugs and bi 


Lectures borat ferences « 
systems as f rational ) | i Prerequisite uis" 
' prered 

biochemist ind. physiolo ) PI il of der irtment 
Phar 20€ Phar 205 (Academic year) ¢ 
Cohn à i 
c à : ( í 
215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4 pri? 


Studies 


Offered off campus through the &« lege of Genera’ M vridise 
> ; ult 
for teacners ounselors | 100]. administrate ps 0 
lecture | SSIOT ncernir the r iological ine 
Iccture i on ( the f y : ind de 
effects of narcotics, central nervous system st yulants cial "tl ^ 
Asvchose* oT 
` | 
eadir O ad er j| and 
1 
vention, control, and treatment ol drug abuse Fa g 
ane ; 


216 Drug Abuse Education l'echniques ( 


Offered off campus through the College ,nd P' 

for teacher ind counselors preparing ; lire teaches aig rma"! 
in 

abuse edu programs Intensive review of curre 


256 


259 


260 


6 


PHARMACOLOGY 413 


drug abuse, dynamics of group process, supervised practical experience 
Prerequisite: Phar 215 and permission of instructor 
Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) Staff 


Principles of experimental design for the evaluation of drug efficacy and 
safety in man. Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in 
treatment of cardiovascular and infectious diseases. Enrollment limited 
(Spring, even years) 


Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mazel and Staff 
Recent advances and fields of research in pharmacology. Presentations 
by laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions (Spring) 

Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) Hahn 
Current theory on action of drugs, especially chemotherapeutic agents, at 
nolecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes of the cell with 


respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell 


wal ntermediary metabolites. Factors which alter action of drugs, 
such drug interactions and resistance (Spring) 

Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
Mechanisms y wi h drug hibit the of tumor cells (Spri 


even years) 


Developmental Pharmacology (1) Staff 
Lectures, seminars, conference Teratogenic actions of drugs; pharma 
Cological principles which apply during prenatal and per develop 


ment (Spring, even years 


Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Hertz and Staff 


Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology and 


Mechanisms of action of various hormones (Spring, odd years) 


Pharmacological Research (ar: Staff 
Research with staff members. May be repeated once for credit toward a 


Master « f Science degree (Fall and spring) 


Pharmacology Seminar (1) Mazel and Staff 


Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the course 
'5 offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
Physiological Disposition of Drugs (arr.) Cohn 
(Formerly three credits) 
Fate 

ale of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, chemical alter- 
3llon, excretion of drugs physical, chemical, and biological factors affect- 
Ing z - 

Ng these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent (Spring 
Even years ) 
A EET , : 
dvanced Topics in Pharmacology I-I (1—1) Klubes and Staff 


Le 
c a 
ctures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, phar- 


m; 

x icok w drues reoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory 
“SAnique Academic year 1977-78 d alternate years 
Ady; i . | 
Wanced Topics in Pharmacology II-IV (1-1 Klubes and Staff 
( 1 

Uhtinua tio, f Phar 275-7t Acader ( 1976 7 and alternate 


Years ) 
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d 
" wem sul 
279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) uu | 
i LEM 
Se Aspe of drug action. Content differs each time the course E 
( nay be repe ed once for credit (Fall and spring) For 
grav o u 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— 
Lecture (2) 

sbtaining information on mechanism 
Phar 281 may be taken W! 
years 


Physiological techniques tor 


of action of pharmacological igents 


(Spring, ev en 


282. Prerequisite Phar 205-6 or equivalent 
" 
s "qi 
2 $ " $ J| Sud" d." 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, bg 
Laboratory (2) *0u 
Mil 
Accompanies Pha 281. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent as) . 
Bi u 
requisite or conc irrent registration Phar 281 (Spring, even X 
. a . n fi k 
283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) povi 
modern pioche 


tice of 


Lecture and laboratory Theory nd pra 


$ i ig D. 
techniques applic able fate and mechanism 97. 2) Pike 


(Fall or sprint b 
gif My, 


to study of metabolic 


of drugs. Prerequisite Phar 205-6 or equivalent 
4 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) ,* eg 
= ene 0 

Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Scie 6 
gree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) "e 

suf P, 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) ^ 
(Fall and spring) n 

su Io 


198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 


(Fall and spring) 


Limited to students preparing 


May be repeated for credit 


amination 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) E 
fot ” 


to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 


Limited 
(Fall and spring) 


Philosophy 


Lavine ( Chairman), R.H Schlagel 


Professors T.Z 
W.B. Griffith, R.5 French 


Associate Professors H. Pfuntner, 


Assistant Professor R.P. € hurchill 
LI 
roll? 
“ne {6 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (De artmental) Th 
Du 
requirements must be fulfilled denis 
A " v à xa + ARP PORE S M. 102-104 (Stude ne 
i. The general requirements as s ated on pages o, Iv» ssf yin iat 
it th i n taken in satis? "wil 
consult the departmen M adviser regarding courses lo be taken * y the’ 
quirements for "meanin ful initiation" into Social Studies an 
ind Mathematical Sciences.) itu 
i iter? 

2. Required courses in lated areas—6 semester hours of i vic 
selected from Chinese lassics, English, Frer ch, German Italian . ist y 
"4 9 [ ar 
(Clas 71, 72, or Engl 191-92 recommended ); 6 hours selected from 2 

jed) 


(Hist 39 40 ecommene 


history or religion; 6 hours in histor 


PHILOSOPHY 


tequired urs n the major Phil 111, 112, 113; 9 semeste u selected 
hil | ; 5 152, 198; ¢ t ho lected m PI 7 192 
lus ¢ iddit ial semester hou of ( oup [ ost ses 

Students expecting to continue in graduate sch t is re imended that 
Ilude in their program of study 12 semester hours of introductory French 
n or Greek language course 

ler of Arts in the field Philosopl Prerequis : chelor's ee with 
lergraduate maji in philosophy at this Universit OI n equivalent degree 
Ndergraduate program should have luded t V courses or their 
€nt: Phil 111, 112, 113, 121, 131 152 

lred: the general requirements, pages 95-102. The program of study consists 
Minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group ith or 
t a thesis ^ Master's Comprehensive Examinatio s requir ireas 
Osophy: the history of philosophy: pr of p og contemporary 
Phy Candidates must pass a reading ige xam French, Ge 

l Greek 

er of Arts in Special Studies with an are concentration in Philosophy and 
Poli, ^ nt« am which brings the normative, historical, 
Malytical-lo | sk ical inquiry to bear upon contemporary 
MS of social policy helor's degree from an accredited col- 
t University. Students are expected_to have completed the prerequisites to 
le Courses 

tred: the general requirements, pages 95-102. The program of study consists 
mester hours with or without a thesis, inch a plurality of approved 


* I^ the arts and sciences with no more than one-th 
Mt. Phil 195, 198, 231 
he School of 


any one de 
1999 


and 2 are required. Courses also be selected 


i Education, the School of Gover nd ess Administra 
N i . 
» the National Law Center. All candidates are required to pass a Master's 
the " " 

,""slve Examination Prospective— candidates should consult Professor 


ck French, director of the program, regarding specific requirements and the 
^n of 


courses outside the department of philosophy 


! GROUP 


M " 
0 Introduction to Philosophy (3) Staff 


Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positions from 
Plato t 


o the present (Fall and spring) 


71 Ph: : » ine 
Philosoph y and Literature (3) Lavine 


> i 
Philosophi. al foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existentialism, 
4nd Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the works of 


Mann Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, Gide, and Koestler (Spring) 

JN 

ND GROUP 

10) n 
Logic, Scientific Inference, and Legal Argument (3 Griffith 
Analysis of some main patterns of argument including deductive, 


Scientig à 
"lentific and legal emphasis on concrete examples 
I] Hi 
. . , > ner 
‘story of Ancient Philosophy (3 Pfuntnet 


Hi i 
listory of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 


Ages (Fall) 


12 
2H; : 
Tistory of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchill 


1 » 
Story of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Descartes 
Kant) 


(Spring) 


416 


“gate 
"9434548 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
" " vifi 
113 19th Century Philosophy (3) Lav" 
sgel 
Furopean ph losophy from Kant to German Romanticism Fichte, Heg 
ind. Nietzsche (Fall) 


K 'ITKCE ard Schopenhauer 

" n " bd jfi 
121 Introduction to Symbolic Logic (2 O! y 
attention I? y 


Systematic study of the principies of valid inference with P 
s, ! 
development of skill in logical analysis ind evaluation ol argument 
to the elementary theory 0! formal systems Fall) 
im 
Law 


127 Theories of History (3) 
progres» F 


Major philosophies of history Judeo-Christian, linear pe 

ae. yy noe” 

toricism, Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical (Vico Spengler, TOY gon 
ind social-scientific (Comte, W eber). Contemporary problems ol 

cal knowledge ( Fall) 

d (fitt 

gr 

~of 


131 Ethics (3) 
ion, V 
theorv: egoistic, utilitarian self-realizal® 


Main types of ethical 
science, existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems 
(Spring) ah 
hil 
12 Social Phi , Chor? h 
132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine, w^ 
(sprint 


o contemporary theorists ; 


Social philosophies from Locke t 


142 Philosophy of Law (3) gen 
ten fll 
Systematic examination of fundament concepts of law and juris 
, y 
special emphasis on the relationship between law ind moralit) , 
schlaf 
sa 


51 Myth, Science and the Modern Mind (3) 
se O 
outlook; emphasis E e 


Comparison of the mythic il and scientific 

levelopment id nature of scientific concepts methodology: À 

planation from Copernicus to Einstein (Fall) 4 
gchlaP 


52 Knowledge, Truth and Reality (3) m. 
the problem T4 


Inquiry to the basis and structure ol knowledge of 
„riteris 
ception and indep ndent lity, and the meaning ind criter! 
(Spring) " 
pfu | 
162 Aesthetics (3) ji 
e IU ud] 
Nature of aesthetic experience problems of appre iation and € raf? ud 
contemp“ v 


tion. Emphasis on 


the arts, and theories of artistic crea 


ptu 


and criticism (Spring) 

163 Philosophy and the Film (3) NT 
Examination of aesthetic theories in relation to the film äs mos the 
and powerful of 20th century art forms "adings in aesthe 
ind film criticism. Viewing ind critique of about eight films pin 


172 American Philosophy (3) E 
. ayana ^ | 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James Dewev, and Santa 
sentatives of American thought (Fall) sp 
182 Philosophical Foundations of Psychology (3) E 
1 scienc? 


The philosophical significance ot psvchology as à moder! É 
f I L " holo£ 


on the conflicts between (1) gestalt and classical psy% 
phenomenological and behavioristic psychology 
phil phy ar d history 


il course offered by the department 


PHILOSOPHY 417 


192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) Schlagel 
Ihe two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy, logi 
i|. positiv ind British ordinary language philosop is represented 
by Russell, G. E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, etc (Fall) 
193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3 Staff 
Ihe phenomenological movement, including its development into German 
ind Fren existentialisn nd its more recent phase (Fall 


195 Man and Nature in Public Policy ( French 


Rela on of philosophical co ptio y ma d nature to nat onal 


li 

cies of growth and development in selected periods of American history 
( Fall) 

Q : , e Tn 

198 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) Lavine 
Philosoph issues relating to theory, methodok ind. application of the 
social sciences. Analysis of one major contemporary social scientific 
project ( Spring) 


RD GROUP 


201 


?) . 1 
2 Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems 
(Academic year) 
Es . 
“16 Seminar: Kant (3) Schlagel 
Critique of Pure Reason 
2Ie.. y : 
sél Seminar: Logical Theory (3) Griffith 
Metatheory of deductive systems, modal logics; historical and philosophi- 
Cal import of recent developments 
333 p . à : 
*! Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) Griffith 
Economic policy viewed from the perspectives of ethical and economic 
theories with special focus upon the issue of income distribution in the 
United States (Fall) 
25 
SIG : E " x " 
Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 


Intensive study of selected problems in the historical and theoretical foun- 


d 


tions of science 


252 
* Semin 


ar: Epistemology (3) Schlagel 
S 
tudy of selected problems 
2375 
* Pragm; Ce» : - , d Pianta 
atic Naturalism and American Social Policy (3) funtner 
Ex 


amination of pragmatic naturalism as a criticism and reconstruction of 


Ame : 
Yerican institutions. Evaluation of philosophical and theological alterna 


Ves to 
D 
Proble 


naturalism in the face of current technological and ecological 


ms (Spring) 


900 « 
I hesis Res 


earch (3-3) Staff 
(Pal 


and spring) 


Physical Science 


See "Chemistry 


Physics 
|]. Eisenstein, O. Bergmann A.J Zucht" 


XT te Pri rs W.C. Parke, N.K Khatcheressian D.R. Lehman 


n. D.D. Thornton 


Bachi írt B I S h 
The f ving eme fulfilled 
rhe l d « 8, 85-9 
Pre PI 4 6; ( n M 1, 32,22 
Required e in related ar Stat 97 or El 51 161 
i Required courses in the major—P! «1 161. 162, 163, 164, 16? 6t 
168 p? 
M ) wilt 
Maste! iy ] t PI Prereq l jegree 
naior in physic Unive af 
Req d: the genera c ments 0 n PI 31, 22^ 9 
1 "» 
& P 1 14. 245 or ^ eu 
\ i kn« fi ‘ mpletion " 
7, witi ide | juired en" 
; irem 
D I ; Reqt he general requis qo 
95 ) d e l I ! f the o follow"? g 
1 
€ f tions O! ( je ° 
! ^ h a £7 
i i S )7 witl 
{or B P oli 
E 
R 1 cond ivity ot at 
' : mab" 
defects et erties of s ow temperatures "i 
Mossl " nd ‘ " re physi { lem" vis 
T € i physic - gli 
S t ! properties ol 
101 , voto on " p 
Bach« í Ar n Edu f i feld in Phys Pr „requ!“ 
l ) = x " aå ] 
Requ i hys f and ti ofessior 1 M listed on page 
i 
yf ed 
rh : y'4 IS ol 
Departmental Prerequisite: Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; two semesters of calcult ont 
1 t et 
lent; and consent Ot a departmenta idviser à prerequisite 19 all $ 
«d 
courses pere” 
Undergraduate departmental adviser: W Parke, D. Lehman, N Khat? P 
, pr 
M. Taragin I! à 
tal advisers: J. Eisenstein, O Bergmann, A j, Zuche 


Graduate departmen 


ASTRONOMY 


First Group 
as 


9—10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3 ) 
^ urs) 
tion (1 hour) laboratory (2 he 


Lecture (2 hours), recita 


PHYSICS 419 


through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles under 


lying astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience 


majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester (Academic year) 

12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) Hobbs 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory (Academic year) 

21 Modern Cosmology (3) Staff 


Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subjects from 


astronomy and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black holes, 
antimatter, etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12 


WYsics 


^t Group 


| Foundations of Physics (4) Parke 


Development of conceptual principles underlying 
f I 


modern physical knowl- 


edge; basics of mechanics, heat and electrom: 


ignetism, including the clas- 
Sical concepts of energ momentum, heat temperature, entropy, electric 
and magnetic fields, optics. Pre equisite: two years of college preparatory 


mathematics or concurrent registration in Math 6. Laboratory fee. $18 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) Zuchelli 


Topics focusing upon present understandit 


f 


the physical universe and 
Character of the atomic and subatomic worlds Includes considerations of 
length and time in relativity theory p 


W lity 


understanding of gravitation, 


pa le dui 


ave C 
requisite: Phys 1 


di quantum theory, nuclei, subnuclear particles. Pre- 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $18 


'3 Foundations of Physics (3) Parke 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory (Fall and spring) 

*4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) Zuchelli 
Same as Phys 2 without laboratory (Fall and spring) 

6E T 

) Energy and the Environment (3) Lehman 


s energy resources and their u 


Consideration of mar lizational impact on 
the er vironment from physical viewpoint, Topics include: man's energy 


resources, the demand for energv. the cost of energy, nuclear fission 


l'adiation hazard to man pollution due to ¢ 


gy sources, transportation of 
8y and waste, and energy converters. Prerequisite: high school algebra 


ener 


S of Physics—History and Analysis (3 Bergmann 


f 


levelopment of atomic theory and corresponding views of space and 


re discussed. Physical phenomena which were relevant to the evo- 
the atomic theory are treated in historical perspective. Pre 


} || I hr 
CNOO! algebra 


who 


tudent 


420 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) K hatcheressi 
Physical principles of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing tools 9 
calculus. Topics emphasized are vector « ilculus, equilibrium phenomeM™ 
kinematics, Newton’s Laws, conservation of mass momentum and ener? 
rotational motion, small vibrations, thermometry macroscopic and mict® 

thera” 


laws of thermodynamics, 


Opi! properties ot ideal gase the laws h 
1 nu 
properties of solids ind liquids. Prerequisite Phys 3 or equivalent, M 
31. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 
I 53 : s cuf 
15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (>) a 
tau 
Introductory aspects of electromagnetic theory Topics include M 
i .apacital* 
electric fields ( oulomb's Law, Gauss Law electric il potenti |, capaci 
' zarad) 
ind. dielectrics, electric current and resistance, Ampere's Law, Fara pre 
Law. Maxwell's equations in integral form, electromagnetic wave cd 
Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18 es 


requisite Phys 3 or equivalent 


Lehm 


16 Introduction to Modern Physics ( 3) pic’ 
s T8 
quantum theory: " i 


nciples of 
exclusion mu 


Elementary approach to the basic pr! 
th Irogen atom, Pauli's 


nclude wave cle duality, the hyd 
i : pact 
ciple, x-ray tra. the atomic nucleus, radioactivity nuclear TEA ge 
1 " 
statistical distri ion WS pplications to nolecular and soli 
physics Prerequisite Phys 14, 15; Matt 12. Laborato! fee, $15. 
(Spring) 
^ 
t 
74 59 P "ur uM par^ 
28 Physics in Medicine (3—5 
pst 
P c pplied to biolog sten ind to medica u 
MI jir on dynan bioenergetic® ces 
1 | TR um 1 „a| trans 4 
n i PI ( IR and UV radiation medica ysi¢ 
^ y 
nodels of the brain molecular bioP 
q Phys 2 q Phys 28—st ) 


Second Group 


151 Intermediate Research (3 


Former 2|3 ye 
1 techn 
Independent ad d k ( i Oo seare te! 
1 f Lat 1 fee SIT a seme 


161 Mechanics I (3) e 
9 4 
Me oint c Newtot law? an is” 
I | cle! 
^ I uat nal tions, anc 
La inge's and Ham itor equations r 
res” 
i : " Jan Khate® 
162 Mechanics II (3 Zuchelli K ur 
à je fh 
i jynam j 
| ontinua, includ ity and fluid AYANA ideal 
€ so quations « uilibrium, elast wa 


fluid got" 


a MÓÓ— 


Bert. 


PHYSICS 


164 Thermodynamics (3) Khatcheressian, Thornton 


dynamic potentials, stabilit ind phase change ppl ons 
165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) Prats, Taragin 
Development of Maxwe fie ] ons i vector and tensor calcu 
lu lectrostati tational and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit 

theor electromagnet wa ind diation 

167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3 Bergmann, Zuchell 
Development of logical structure d experimental bases for modern 
Simy xampl vorked out to clarify the structure; 
primary emphasis o onceptual framework and nathematical realiza- 
tior TE: ler on of th« oratory esults to which the theory 


IS à response 


168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) Zuchelli, Parke 


Expli DI Or o I Ol « I echanics to a variety of 
proble m j ' p Oua 
I I d ped h o olid I phas 
evaluation of so h hniques required. Prerequ 
167 o q ient 

170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3 Thornton, Khatcheressia 
Struct d id ce de lefo ational 
ind ectroni trib Oo ) specific ! energ e tro 
ta | semico o ! I of solid Ele 
menta | q d | ( i c S 1 normal mode 
exp; Oo re developed as needed 


75 . : 
175 Nuclear Physics (3) Lehman, Prats 


luc I ( l physics in the description of nuclei 
ind t] | dels clear forces 
and i ( I S } lk e deutero 
n-p sc i j ( e liq i-dro de 
bx i j ' p p 67 S 
instruct 

hi 

t 

"Group 

M of i ‘ i -F Kr Il third 
D tepar ( i graduate advise equi ( id sion to all thi 


nd 
] l o ( | ds 
tram d ; i " i ı feld 

23 

439 
Advanced Mechanics (3) Zuche 
Analyt thod í ec} ) 1 theo al 
Pring nl I H 


form 


EIE 
w otxXaas ee 
atate. 


422 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Prats l'hornto? 


233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) 
mechanics with emphasis upon the develop” 
and transformation 


General aspects of quantum 


mental principles invo ved. Operators, representations 

artur 
theory. Schrödinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, pel 
bation theory, scattering theory (Academic year) 


: i gis n 
235 Special Relativity (3) Bergman 
Application of relativistic 


and covariant mechanics ol : 
variational principles, relatiV 


; act 
Xf physics: sp?" 
covarial 
jst 


concepts to the basic fields « 
and time, tensors point particles, 
form of electromagnetism relativistic 
quantum equations 


p 4 : snstel” 
236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics Bergmann, Eisen 


and Radiative Effects (3) is 
of charge S 


Analysis of problems involved in obtaining the motion "enl 

given electromagnetic fields and radiation from such charges Cova 

methods developed and used where suitable. Specific topics include ra p 
spectral decomposition and integrated flux, an 


ation by moving charges, 
lar distribution of radiation, radiation reaction and anomalies 


241 Statistical Mechanics ( 3) Lehman, 


Study of classical and quantum equilibrium stat stical mechanics. ; le ol 
theory and transport phenomena revie wed prior to examining princi? ns 
statistical mechanics Among topics cons dered: distribution fun d 
„mble T 
en vir? 


H-theorems, partition functions, Gibb's p dox, canonical ens 
canonical ensemble, ideal gases, interacting gases, cluster expansion 


expansion, and density matrices 
: "T 
242 Atomic and Molecular Structure ( 3) pote uc 
Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels binding energy: x. pl 
activity. Hartree and Hartree Fock equations spin effects, rotation? 


chemical binding. 


vibrational effects, para-magnetic resonance 


Ti 46.32 è : Tar"? 
243 Solid State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hobbs, 
and Binding (3) 


Atomic structure of solids at 
ind symmetries, atomic vibrations 


_rystals: 
id analysis of the binding of crys ouf 
ice ats, ~ 
talline forms and specific he 
and optical propagation crystalline defects 


244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Khatcheressian, E isenstein, 
Processes in Metals (3) sect 
e LZ 
semi-conductors determined py the id 
propel ties, 
many body 


Phenomena in metals and 
states allowed: binding, specific heats magnetic 


nomena. Independent particle approximation and 


discussed í 

zu | 

245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications | 3) antal s | 
the lower order effects depending upon de p o 


A presentation of th 
s-lectromagnetic field Hamiltonian formuli = 

effect, photoelect of f 

annihilation, 


ture of the € 
calculations, Compton 


uzatióon perturbation 


pair creation and 


electron-electron scattering, 
divergence difficulties 


fraction 


PHYSICS 


246 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergmann 


Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 
Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renormaliza 
tion program 


247 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats, Lehman 


Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 


physics and weak interactions 


248 Elementary Particles (3) Parke 
Experimental properties and present theoretical understanding of sub- 
nuclear particles; applied S-matrix formalism; symme principles; unified 


models, and theories of weak, electromagnetic, and ing interactions 

5 MDC 

249 Statistical Processes (3) Zuchelli 
Analysis of problems involved in understanding and predicting the ap- 
proach to equilibrium of a complex system within the classical context, as 
exemplified by rare or dense gases nized gases, or plasmas. Specific 


topics include: Liouville equation, ergodic theory, Boltzmann equation, 
Boltzmann-Vlasov equation, Chapman-Enskog theory, Bogoliubov time 


scales, Prigogine type formalism, convergence questions 


Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 
Possible topics include nuclear three-body problem; group theory and 


symmetry principles in physics; differential manifolds applied to physics; 


electric states and superconductivity; gauge field theories; dispersion re- 


lations and unitarity in scattering theory. May be repeated for credit with 


permission of graduate adviser (Fall and spring) 


? Laboratory (3-3) Staff 
Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester 


(Academic year) 


254 (7 " cs n 

^94 General Theory of Relativity (3) Bergmann | | 
Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying Einstein's field | 
equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, action prin- | | 
` . I 
ciple, conservation laws, perturbation theory 'ravitational radiation 


theory, relativistic cosmology 


| 
29) Seminar (1) Staff i 
Dschures on special problems in physics. May be repeated once for | 
: credit (Fall and spring) | 
39 300 Ty ; ! 
hesis Research (3—3) x 
(Fall and spring) 


r 
"wr. c. 
h Group 


39g 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


.imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
ar 
mination. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


424 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


sul 


199 Dissertation Research 
fol credi! 


( Fal i spring) 


Physiology 


( assidy 
{ssociate Professors M.J Jackson, R.A. La D.W. Watki 
pret 
Master of Science e field of P Prerequis bachelor's defi 
a {or 
No major is specified, but the undergra juate progran st have included the fai! 
lowing C ses or eq uen BiSc | 12; Cher 232. 151-52 153-54 M: 
31; Phys 1, 2 
i ihe 
Required: the genera requirements, pages 9» 102. In addition ti e thes ae 
^ $ 
hours of required work uld include Ph 2901. 221, 298 nd at least 3 seme 
hours of research (Phyl 295 T 
[ > i 1 requi 
D PI I X R d: the genera req i 
^e : : phys 
ents ges 9 ) 0 104. The | I of stud ncludes wr field in pP 
í " physiol 
gy, a eld (see o | o d field je of phy* of 
i 4 » “0, 
e ( e Exan [he 48 semeste u require” api 
work lead Cumu e F T should le Bioc 221-22 Phy? ir 
IQR 07 y : us 
22 29 € ) nd un 8 semester hours eacl two areas * 
of Physiok id nk ( d Jof! 
uiu 
Resear i } area plied pl T jiovasculal phys" hys 
ce i h lo ] ) I il pl ology neuro? 
olo pr d t olos 
v 
: zs : „ouf 
Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all € 
physiology numbered above 201 
ne 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (>) | pi 
Re. 

: yction® p 

and func V M 


tory (1 hour) Structural 


Lecture (2 hours), labora R 
na 

physiok 4 required course for gf duate students who ml f 
d Anat 201 equivalen An undergraduate course student "ul 

eive raduate red T pileti f additional work a P aset! 

"0 5 
the structo Prereq t BiS B 0 q ivalent nd * rude? i 
nsiructo Op to Columbian ( ege of Arts and Science l 
witl e app il of the udent ior advise! (Fall) : l 

^ 

Su" 
: ; | 

201 Physiology (8) NIA 
e, 

r) V 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours). conference (1 hour (o "A 
»auisite zd 
ean te! |! applied mammalian phys ology. P! requis " nr 

LS 
t udent ^ 01 Phyl 191, or equiv lent; Bioe ^. ug o 
(Ric 9 n ka al T e aa chair? sep | 
Bio , \ ken nct entiv); í consent * n of det 
) | 
partment. Open to Consortium students only with permissi® 


t 
ment 


chairman (Spring 


PHYSIOLOGY 


212 Neurobiology (3) (Same as Anat 212 Stafl 
An integrated survey of the structu d funct of € ) 
y le demi tior nc orato I 
$25 
221 Seminar (1) Cassidy 
Staff and student presentations fror e. Present work discussed, 
expe ental de n and ntif deduction ev I ] Top be an 
nounced. Content diff ich time the course is off i d 
for cred ( Fall id ) 
)3 ^ ^ P 
*j-24 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4 Stafi 
Same as Bioc 225-26, ForS 281-82 and Micr 240-4 Compre Sive 
study of t ) t ed 
on t i Oo dent ( ntific on of te ls of 
nterest med d fore I e, $51 
( Acaden ear) 
> . "E 
¿51 History of Medicine (1) E. Tidba 
St v C C I I I ‘ |! Ç Ic on 
tex th C A he ived and worked (I 
)4$^ . . . 
“2 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2 C. Tidball, E. 1 
Cc e and € 1 top l psycho- 
lal development, | respon ose y, population 
control and family planning, fertility and etc 
25 
< > : : : 
3 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cassidy 
Regulation 
Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base balance d the applica- 
tion of these princip to scientific situations (Fall) 
h 
<6 J ; . n 
| Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson, Dobbinsi 
Weekly seminar: role of basic science gastroenterok ind 
extra-mural speake An approved paper required for 2 semeste rs 
credit. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spr 
462 ; . . è > 
* Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenney 
Survey, at ar lvanced level, of aspects of cardiovasc physiology 
*specially as interrelated with the respiratory and rer 5 (Fall) 
` 
Review of Endocrinology (1) Jackson 
Review of basic endocrinology (Fall) 
" 
466 
Advanced Endocrinology (2) Jackson 
Revie i 
view at advanced level of selected topics in 'y and me- 


m. Concurrent registration in Phyl 265 
267 
‘Ren 


“ture or conference 2 hours a week. Overview 


at " 
advanc ed leve 


(Fall 


) 


Kenney 


of renal physiology 


426 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


( [id bal 


268 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (2) 


practical experience 


convenienti] 


Lecture 1 hour a week at student's 
ver 


Orientation to digital and a 


ing in se 


Programm 


ni-con p ters 
-0l 
No previous e ) 


language Experience with one or more omputers 


puter experience necessary (Fall) 


; avit 
and Psychophysiology (2) Lav || 


269 Topics in Neurophysiology 
oi 
including method 4 lr 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology nf 
data collection and nalys control mechanisms involved in mover g 
k scho? 

ts in the s 


ng Op n to tuder 


| sensory p 
ssion of instructor: 


ind ena 


of Engineering and Applied Science with per 
(Fall) 1 
d sul 
295 Research (arr.) di 
à imat 
By special wrangement with individual Stafi members A pproxi og \ 
4 clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. " 
tent differs sach time course IS offered may be repe ited tor credit 
(Fall and spring) 
suf fy 
298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) " 
" e 1 
Guided review o! selected areas of Phvsiology ippropriate to re th? 
, 1 ants !* | 
dent’s graduate progran This course satisfies the requirements Aon 
. ^ Uv 1 
Master's Comprehensive Examination, the I ‘Id Examination for Ge 
m J " 
students minoring in Physiology ind Part I of the € umulatiVe Fal! 
Examination. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221 í 
S 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
sil 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2 

preparing for the Doctor of 
a subfield of 
field. This cé 


Limited to students 


amination Tutorial literature survey ot 


pertinent areas Of the candidate's minor ne : 
i ) 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examinallé 
ology (Fall and spring) , 
s? 
397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) nerd! o 
ge f 
Doctor of Philosophy f isse oy. 


Limited to students preparing tor the 


written and oral presenta! 


amination. Preparation for 
problems. This course satisfies the requirement for 
(Fall 


lative General Examination in Physiology 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy € indidates 


(Fall and spring) 
p 


May be rep 


Polish 


See “Slavic Languages and Literatures 


litical Science 


lessors R.E. Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc. B. Nimer. A Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, 
M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr., B. Reich (Chairma |, Y. Kim 

Slate Professors C.F. Elliott, C.A. Linden, S.J. Wayne, J.M Logsdon, H.R 
‘au 

lunct Associate Professor D Robinson 

Sant Professors R.E.. Darcy, J.M. Starrels, S.W. Burks, R.L. Cole. D 
‘Scher E.R Declercq (Visiting), G.C. MacKenzie, S. Shaffer 

ciate Professorial Lecturer J.F. Hyde, Jr 

"uctor C. McClintock 


lac i -— 
"chelor of Arts with a mak r in Political Science (De 


partmental) The follow- 
h 
‘quirements must be fulfilled 


The general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91 


Prerequisite courses—PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6; Stat 51 or 53 


> 
an » 


(12 semester 
Sof introductory foreign language courses are recommended for students in- 
Ma. 

"d in political theory comparative government, or international relations.) 


+ Requi red courses in related areas—18 semester hours of social studies other 
1 Politic; il 


rs 


science, including six hours of either economics or history. 
‘€quired courses in the major—30 semester hours second-group political 
E Courses which must include six semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, 

listed below. The six hours from Group A must include PSc 105 (which 
» be taken no later than the second semester of the junior year); the six hours 
. VrOoup B must include PSc 103 or 104 or 122 or 145; the six hours from 


dy > 
pC must include PSc 111 or 112; the six hours from Group D must include 
7l or 172 or 181 


ot 


imi A: Political Theory and Methodology—PSc 105, 107, 117-18, 119-20. 
ran d B: American Government and Politics—PSc 103, 104, 106, 108, 
po^ 125, 126, 145, 146, 149, 150. 151, 167, 183-84, 185-86, 199, SPSc 154, 
d Jroup ( Comparative and. Foreign Government and Politics—PSc 101, 111, 
TIE 162, 163. 1 180, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194; Group D: International 


\ Law and Organization—PSc 171, 172, 178, 179, 181, 189, 197 
Nudent 


lcs 


majoring in political science may not credit more than 12 hours of 

e a : i 

Rre T Vice Learning courses or internships with their associated seminars toward 
Tee 

ha. no more than 6 hours of such courses may be credited toward the major 
S in the 90-semes 


ster-hour degree program (see pages 87-88) must receive 

In at least 18 semester hours of second-group political science courses. 
Science majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order 
“ommended by the department for Special Honors, students must fulfill the 


p Pe “quirements (see pages 50-51) and must complete with distinction a project 
dent study 


Tequire ments 


is demonstrated in a written paper, in addition to the normal 
of particular courses. A committee of the department will re- 
ss and make the recommendation for Special Honors 


§ ^ 

With , to undertake independent study for Special Honors should reg 
Secretary of the department no later than the second week of each 
n consult with a member of the department whose specialized inter- 


“rea of the proposed research project. Students registered for PSc 


ISS may qualify for graduation with Special Honors by completing with 
ter or ahaa connected with their internship wef. 
“4 Major "ts in the field of Political Science Prerequisite: a lor's degree 
"tht ' In political science from an accredited college or university (or an 


Uepre,. 
Bree), With high scholastic standing 


427 


428 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
95.102, including à reading knowlege ‘OI 


Required the general requirements, pages 
of a modern foreign language or 4 pecified level of knowledge in statistics: Sie 
choice of the foreign language, O! of statistics in lieu of a language, must be me li 
with the approval of the department With the approval of the department, studeni 
may elect onc of the following program (1) 24 semester hours of graduate con 
work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) and the satisfactory comple" 
of a Master's ¢ omprehensive Examination in three fields of political science (seit, 
from the areas of study listed below unde! the Ph.D. program), OI (2) 33 seme sr 
hours of graduate course work. including two re earch seminars (equivalent r^ 
semester hours) without a thesis and the satisfactory completion ol Master * rei 
prehensive Examination 1n four fields of politi il science (selected from the ? 
of study listed below under the Ph.D. program) thei 
Students in either the 30- or 33-semester-hour program must include "n 1 
program of study PSc 201 during the first semester of graduate study unless pje! 
waiver examination they can demonstrate equivalent knowledge ol the 9 
matter of the course M. 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Political Scienci Entering students ' in 
have a knowledge of statistics equivalent to the satisfactory completion hs pis re 
troductory course in statistics An otherwise qualified student should satisfy UP 
quirement as early as possible „adin 
Required: the general requirements, pages 95-97. 102-104, including (1) a p? ^ 
knowledge of two modern foreign languages, or a reading, Writing and speakin ig 
ficiency in one modern foreign language, or a reading knowledge o! one uw 
foreign language and a specified level of knowledge in statistics and (2) the nid 
factory completion of examinations in 4 maior and a minor field of study 
constitute the General Examination "m 
Each student must include in the program of study PSc 201, 202, and 207 of th 
by a waiver examination the student can demonstrate equivalent knowledge 
subject matter of the courses id o 
Study: Fach student has a major and a mino! NT 


Major and Minor Fic lds 
of the discipline gf? 
tics: 


study chosen from four principal subject-matter divisions 4 
and methodology, international relations, comparative and foreign politis 
American politics 
Subfields of Study: Each subject matter division includes several «ul 
study (see below) from which the student constructs program 1n om fe 
of study consists Ol thre subfields; # mit 


with an adviser. A majo! field 


consists of two subfields 


Fields of Study: theory and methodolog) 


analysis of Marxist and Marxist-Leninist thought 


science, quantitative political analys C 
parative political analysis, region |J comp 
specified major political system nte 
international law, regional internationa 


major political system ) American [ 
policymaking process, American cons! 
local and urban politics) 


of Philosophy fre ds of stud 


Doctor 


economics, history and political science 


to * 


“ai te 
16 are prereq jsi 2: 
cal science: 


PSc 4 and 6 o ind 
Í ning politi 


Departmental prerequisite: 


science ind service-ica 


group courses in political 
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ITICAL SCIENCE 


! Group 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) Darcy 
Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today's world, 
the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influence and 
nature of political institutions, Students who receive credit for PSc 4 
cannot receive credit for PSc 5 ( Fall) 


5 Introduction to Political Science (3) Gyorgy 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 


basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for PSc 5 cannot receive 
credit for PSc 4 (Fall and spring) 
6 Introduction to Political Science (3) Wayne, Cole 


Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes of the 
American political system (Fall and spring) 


ind G roup 


101 Far East in the Modern World (3) Michael 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the im- 
pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in the Far East 
and the influence of world communism ( Fall) 

T 2 I 

103 State Politics (3) Cole 
Theory and practice of American federalism, factors influencing state 
Policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems (Fall) 

T s " j 

"4 Urban Politics (3 Burks, Cole, Declercq 
Demogr iphic trends and ocal metropolitan political sys- 
tems, issues in urban politic Xf political change (Spring) 

105 , n 
Scope and Methods of Kim, Darcy, Cole, 
Political Science (3) Declercq, Shaffer 
Nature of polit quiry, approaches to the study of politics and gov 
ernment empirical thod f researcl Prerequisite Stat 51 or 53; or 
*quivalent Fall and spr 

106 " Sad 
The Politics of Soc ial Change (3) Burks 

" 
Theories of re n and change; protest in American politics; urban 
"lence and politica nge; institutional innovation, reform, and re- 
"Ponsiveness: realist nd unrealistic strategies of change (Fall) 
107 Is 
Sues in Modern Political Thought (3 Linden 
bs 3 
‘sues of moderr political thought as seen through major representative 
hin} 
"Inker Empl onservative, | and radical thought. 
If 
tence, Technology and Politics (3) Logsdon 
X 
"mination of the multiple impacts of scientific and technological de- 


velo : ^ 
“PMents or e political syste Discussion of pub ic policies for 


i: 
SUPport, use, and control of science and technology ( Fall) 
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d à . ambu! 
111 Comparative Government and Kim, Gyorgy, Stamb! 
Politics (3) 

i "a ot 
Government and politics of te principal const tutional democracies 


Western Europe (Fall and spring) 
M 
olitics (3) Elliott, Gyorgy, Hink 


he 
nations; emphasis on © 
(Fall and sp 


112 Comparative Government and P 
communist 


ind politics of the 
astern Europe 


Government 
Soviet Union and the countries of I 
g 
nm 143 ; n vor’ 
115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (5) Gy 
; al sy? 
rv social and ethnic structures, governmental tjg 
„o WIW 
the Eastern European states 


Study of the contempor 


tems, and international position of 

the Soviet system 

117-18 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Linden. ! ise 

Political Thought (3-3) RT 

of Western political thought—Plato to Aqui” 
orde 


PSc 117: foundations 
order and dis 


I 
PSc 118: philosophical roots of modern political 


Machiavelli to Rousseau (Academic year) 
sul 

3) 
ime 


119-20 American Political Thought (3 
from colonia 


) polit cal thought in the United States 


[Introduction t« 
to the present 
gal 


121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3—3) g 
i : ic 
PSc 121: separation of powers federal-state relationships, econom sta” 
- yr $ 
lation. PSc 122: political. ar d civil ghts. Prerequisite junior 
( Academic year) 
rend? 
Kew 
s T ack 
125 Legislative Process (3) Ma wwe! 
0 
> i i 
Study of Congress, including theories 0! representation legislaU "inf 
„cision? 


roles they play, deci 


»n of legislators ind the 
« anche’ 
and executive brane 


structure, select 
and the relationship between the 


(Fall and spring) à 
yë 


telat ` 
legislative 


126 The American Presidency ( 3) 


Examination of the politics ol Presidential selection, the aut! (orm y 
contemporary institution the mechanisms and processes " » in off" 
i - cc 
public policy, and the influences of personality on performat" 
(Fall) : 
|) 
eB 
145 U.S. Political Parties and Politics ( 3) np 
x K jr, € s 
Party system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavi* (Fall " | 
and elections, devices for organizing the government 
spring) ; 
pe'i 
| 
146 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (5) i p" 
; ant 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; vor 
campaigning Prerequisite: PSc 105 ot permission of inst! 
(Spring) P 
rw 
oll be applied 


* PSc 112 and 115 are related in their subject matter and credit for only one 


» degree 
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149 Readings on the U.S. Congress (3 Robinson 
Readings and group discussions of major writings on the structure and 
processes of the U.S, Congre Open only to students who are enrolled 
n PSc 15 Oo vho ha ongre nal work expe nc Selection is by 
a Departmer ommittee (Fall and spring) 
150 Internship in Politics (3 Robinson 
Stud ol the pe [ | pr« If t 1 throug ass nment to 1 political 
( ove ent flice Limited elected uor id ser rs, with 
prefer e given to senior najoring in Political Science Seminar open to 
( re | Ke Fall 1 sprit 
151 Public Administration and Public Policy-making (3 Logsdon 
Examinatior I proces by W the federa government selects 
nd implements p policie Par I ttention to the role of 
i I ) king [ Criteria for the evaluation of 
puhi n ‘ ( í 
p- Ł z 
160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3 Elliott | 
Intensive tudy f modern communist emphas n its antecedents 
and [ e ev n. Careers and ideas of leading figures: Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Ma (Spring 
ha ^ " "T ` . * 
162 Government and Politics of € hina (3 Hinton 
tradit lk ( y, Marxism-L« $ nd Soviet in 
fluence 
163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3 F ott | 
Relations with l | State Third World, ( na; international commu 
I inst f polic I tionships of domestic and 
foreign polici , nd for policy (I 
167 r : à 
/ US. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 
Constitutional and political factors t letermine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substar f US. fore p Fall 
17 1 : 
! International Politics (3) sls, Shaffer 
International € n i estic envi of foreign 
Policy, global | regior jatteri eneral characteristics of foreign | 
Policy (Fa nd sprin || 
| 
121 3 à : i 
< ‘Mternational Organizations (3) Stambuk, Nau 
De vel pment and operations of the United Nations, regional organiza 
tions, and fun nternational organizations Fall and spring) MI 
177 ¢ | | 
j » *,4* . . . . | 
"overnments and Politics in Latin America (3) McClintock 
Poli. s i 
x "Il ical process: nd institution 1 Latin America; emphasis on Argen ! 
Ma, Brazil. Chile, and Mex co (Fall) 
"8 Inter ati : ; : : l lir 
national Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
i 3 rican relatior inter-American diplomacy and organiza 


(Spring) 


I RO 


ISTRI 


179 International Relations of the Middle East (3 
Analy of t nal d internat 
Spring, e à 
Israeli Foreign Policy (3 
| nat I ( stitution pre SSCS and 


181 


189 


policy 
I ic 


Public International Law and Organization (3) 


Survey ol nternational law; emp 


(Fall and spring) 


on developme 


tex 

the Middle E% 
Reid 

: gf 

res of Israeli fore 


nt and trends 


pur 


Senior Seminar: Urban Affairs ( 1-3) $ 
" am 
Re 'roup discussion f major writings O urban political os 
pol » processes. Primar or senior Urban Affairs majors; 0 
admitted by permission oi instructor ( Academic year) 
" "Tx A aci pur li 
Apprenticeship in Urban Affairs (5—5 " 
1 ion me 
Study of urban political and policy-making processes through assist jot | 
to an urban-related political or government || office. Primarily for > t 
Urban Affairs majors others admitted by permission of instructor 
(Academic year) 
: : RE à Nim 
African International Politics (5) af 
à sa OF DR 
Analvsis of interstate re tions in Africa ind of sele ted aspects o sired 
equ 
can relations with the outside world. Recommended but not red 
PSc J)O Or equiv ient Spring ) 
Nim? 
190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) ; aot" 
f V 
) 


191 Governments 


Comparative analysis of the polit 


Mediterranean Afric (Fall) 


il systems of selected 


countries * 


pei” 


and Politics of the Middle East (3) e 
rur 


Arab states, 


Domestic and international politics of the eastern 
Iran, Israel (Fall) & 
Rer 
2 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) iby? 
j cos a) 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morot® sprit? 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. : 
inte 
193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) " 
: aret 
Domestic and international politics of the major states 1M the 
(Spring) , 
poe 
mich | 
194 Governments of China and Japan | 3) i j 
TA y China 8 ct | 
Institutions and processes of gove nment in contemporar ical fo 
.alogic 
pan, with some historical background Attention tO ideolot 
(Spring) m 
si” 
196 Methods of Public Policy Analysis | 3) es te, 
: change p” 
Models ind se studies of publi pol cy formation on tions o 
i ` ive 
niques of policy inalysis and evaluation normative imp" 
ternative policy-making frameworks rl 
applied ; 


194 are related in their subject matter, an 


DTE Pen 
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97 Proseminar: International Affairs (3 or 6 ) R« St 
substant prol f U.S. foi n px Readings, ter papers, dis | 
ussion f 
198 Proseminar: International Regionalism and Stambuk | 
World Politics (3) 
Theo id e o ) ind coope m with em 
pna ym politica ject ol e | i Comm Mark US 
I opea elatior ind. Atla A P ] te: PS ] 2 
permi on tu ructo! 


199 American Government and Politics (3) 


Reading and research on selected contemporary pre 
unior 1 se majoring in Po Science « Ad | 
nission | I on of tructor 
td Group 
d-grouj political science courses are d ied fo d e st ts who have 
Priate second-gr« up prerequisites 
) s 242 ^ ^n Ohadian 
201 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne, Shafter 
Int tion to the d ipl id ie professior nalysis of the nature 
of political inquiry, discussion of conceptua pproaches to the st idy of 
politics and government (Fall) 
> > "XE : 4 - 
*02 Modes of Political Inquiry (3) Linde 
Examination and comparison of some major modes of p litical thought 


Analysis ic approaches 


of discursive, systematic, philosophical, and scient 
(Spring) 

02 € Ju : 

“03 State Politics (3) Burks 
Readings and discussions on developments in state politics research 
changing roles in the federal structure tate political systems, govern 


mental perf ince n CV nnovatior ind C inge Fall) 


*04 Urban Politics (3) Burk: 


Readings and discussions on patterns and plications of urban growth Hi 
local and meti »politan political systems, policy formation and change i 
conflict management, political constraints on soc il reform (Spring) 

205 e 

45 3 i S > Logsdor 
70Vernment, Science, and Technology (3) ogsdon 


Examination of the demands on national and international political sys- 
lems resulting from the impact of scientific and te hnological develop 


ments and of the responses of governmental institutions and processes | 
lo these demands ( Fall) | 
206 Sei " - i 1 Il 
lence, Technology, and Public Affairs (3 Logsdon | 
In depth examination of selected domestic policy issues with sign ficant Í 
Scientific or technological aspects. Teams of students will prepare policy 
analyses on each issue discussed (Spring) 
207 


Empiri a L lh 

"pirical Political Analysis (3) Darcy 
re . 
echniques of data gathering and analysis, the uses of data in political 


lese 
Search (Spring) 


434 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


CC : jat 
208 Seminar: Science, Technology, and World Order (5 Na 
q Í 
Yd 
Intensive reading, discussion ind research on the impa t of science am 
technology on wi d rder n part ilar t that new globa 
politics is replacing ! ditional international or natior ate politics 
(Spring) 
r . r os 248 r > Cole 
210 Advanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (5) 
Advanced techniques of data ll on and analy \ vil emphas 
| 1vsis 
methods a usal modeling, analys! of variance on ana! 
ind simulation 
. ` 242 " > co tock 
211-12 Comparative Government and Politics (3—2) Kim, McClit 
r atit 
Problems of comparative politica analys comprehensive examina 
e literature in comparative po tics Acaden year ) 
213 i i petro" 
| Comparative Communist Systems I (3 ^ 
Id i } Soviet syste 
to World wal 


format of the Soviet DIOL 


214 Comparative ¢ ommunist Systems H (3 : 
gt 

Comparative analysis f maior recent 1dColog! d pol tical " 

( d ni l Communist parties 

Spring) 
staf 
« 16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3—3 ind 
Sionifi n 1M u n the Soviet Union ir 
Red Chir concep nd structu o world socialist system | 
| | n the Sino-Soviet dispute 


217 Readings in Political Theory (5 agii 
*(Y 
Readir liscussic principally « odern political and "m 
I e 17 1 18t enturie emphasis on basi 
nd s f th (Fall) 
starte" 
an Politics of 


219 Seminar: Western Europe 


£ I tive t f ma I no svste sted 
| ct England | the two Ge à Special ttention devo" 
political culture ) I o ecruitmer ind communication 
(Fall and spring) F 
„n Mo 
221 The United States € 'onstitution and the Judicial Function ! 3} 
law and politic* 


onstitulic nal 


Le ture nd group d issiOons 


4 7 — x i : | ]iott« ; 
224 Readings in Soc ialism and Communism (5 El A pt 
evolution 


f luminating the 


nd discussions of wo ks ul 


(Fall) 4 
yt 


Readings 


j post-Marxian s cialism 


anc 


227 Seminar: 


( parat d T isteri TT state political s* 
1 n .eration and reli 


pe wers (opring 
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229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. Pre 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146, PSc 194; or equiva 


lent (Fall) 


t3 
m 


Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 
Background, development, and status of conflict within the communist 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists Prerequisite: 3 
semester hours selected from Hist 187; PSc 101, 194; or equiv alent 
(Spring) 


232 Seminar: International Communications (3) Staff 


history of national patterns of inter 


East-West perspectives Theory and 
national communications focusing on basic political and psychological 


aspects of communication between major c imunist and noncommunist 


powers (Spring) 

233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government 
and politics. Emphasis: since Stalir Prerequisite: PSc 229 or permis 
sion of instructor (Spring) 

P] r . z 3 

235 Interactive Effects: Theory and Analysis (3) Darcy 


Examination of logical structure of political and social theory and con- 


sequent problems of multivariate research design and analysis. Alternative 


a sets. Pre 


ected 


theories and analytical techniques explored on 


requisite: PSc 207 and permission of instructor 


P) Ts : 2 
236 Research Seminar: Intergovernmental Relations (3) Staff 
Analysis of the fiscal, structural, social, and political aspects of the 


evolving federal system; emphasis on metropolitan government 


š 
“44 Public Policy Analysis (3) Staff 


Reading and research on systemati of public policy analysis 
245 T 
H iti ‘Rlar 
*45 The American Political Process (3) LeBlanc 
Lecture and discussion on the nature and functions of political parties, 
Interest organizations, and other political groupings in the American 
Political system ( Fall) 
4 
4f à 
? American Policy-making Process (3) Wayne, MacKenzie 
Lecture and discussion on the structure and processes for formulating 
Public policy at the national leve Emphasis on interaction between 
*Xecutive and legislative branches (Spring) 
Je 
$33 Sem: "3 x aa à 
Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3 Michae 
> 
Political institutor and concepts i late imperial times luring the revo 
E under national government, and under communis Emphasis on 
t i 
* communist period (Fall ) 
Je 
254 e 
9lloquium: East Asia (3) Michael 
Inte : 
Meruniversity research colloquium of faculty members concer d with 


the 
vs Advanced graduate students ad 
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Gyorg) 


concerned with 
studens 


255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) 
h colloquium of faculty members 


stern Europe Advanced graduate 
ulty group (Fall and spring) 


Stambu* 


nteruniversity researc 


the study of Russia and E 


admitted with permission of 


256 Problems in Transnational and Comparative 


Politics of Western Europe | 3) ! 
National and supranational political processes in Western Europe wi? 
emphasis on comparative analysis of interes! aggregation and articuli 

tion, interbureaucratic relations and selected policy outcomes. 
257-58 Seminar: € ommunism in Developing Countries (3-3) suf 
and communi 


Examination of intern tional communist policy for, 
ld (Academic year) 


parties in the noncom! »unist. WoriG 


pinto” 
ary 


olicy Processes ( 31-3) 


265-66 Chinese Communist P 
in contempo 


Introduction to the literature and to graduate research e 
> 
Chinese politics. PSc 265 readings and group discussion. PSC 260 
search seminar (Academic year) 
7c : — Z " puro” 
267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy ( 3) pi 
: s -she forelé 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the fo ion 
: cis! 
policy of the Un ted States, with particular reference 1o the dec! 
making process and the execution of policy (Fall) 
vafi 
E, l . sie! 
268 Seminar: Comparative Foreign Policies ig 
. forti 
Research and selected re ding as the basis for an an ilvsis of the pet: 
i ub 
policies OF major power with particular reference to the de jsion-? 
process ind the execution of policy (Spring) 

„tioll 
danois i i i gilio 
269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3 vf 

d ce 
Exter [ es | rel yf the USSR relations with other 
munist state Western power ind other countries (Spring) 
yf) 
-y bes " UN F à 0J*3 
270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (2 wol 
] 


f, 
inter-W a „te? 
sel 


Maior political à! d social factors which have sh iped the 
i [ a 
War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe emphasis * 
countries (Fall) y 
mb? 
m 
ES o i : e Wu u, Sti 
271-72 Problems in International Organizations (2—3) Na ani? 
rga” i 
PS o K Id . ternation | o rion ? 
io ‘ , T ' Nat PS 37^ mina n. 
pe € € nited MT " yl 
n 
the operat il and ad trative pect f inter! tional org af! 
i . - „adem! 
pecial referer to region nd functional die ( Acade! 4] 
4d 
pure 
273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (4 mi 
fore” of 
Yevelopmer p "ation 1 neratio f inte national n" corel 
Development reanization, and operation O! nter ing * 
programs by major W rid powers. U.S. | iblic opinion influent!" 
1 | 
policy formation ar d conduct (Spring) qi | 
274 Principles and Problems of International Political P 
Communication (3 of ,» 
r : latio? al 
Reading and discussion of pt blic opinion foreign pi licy FE m by 
à 
operation of international polit ommunication progr“ 


as a tool of foreign policy (Spring?) 


world powers 


275 Theories of International Politics (3) 
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Nimer, Shaffer 


Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and norma- 
tive (Fall) 


276 Topics in International Politics (3) Nimer, Shaffer 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected structural and procedural 
aspects of international political relations (Spring) 

5,5 J " s = PIA » 

*T1—78 Seminar: Latin American Politics (3—3) McClintoc 
PSc 277: readings and discussions on Latin American political processes 
and institutions. PSc 278: individual research and class discussion on 
selected topics of Latin American politics (Academic year) 

> ` " : : , " 1 ` 

279 Seminar: International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reicl 
Reading and research on the regional and international relations of the 
states of the Middle East (Fall) 

Jo 

“51-8? Semi . tons 1.13 Fische 

52 Seminar: International Law (3—3) ischer 
PSc 281: readings in selected areas of international law. PSc 282: research 
in selected areas of international law ( Academic year 

,5?97 c " . . " ©. ege . > 

45/8 nar: Problems in La America i ation (3 afi 

87 Seminar: Problems in Latin An an Civilization Stafi 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist in the method- 
ology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 
aspect of a selected key theme Admission by mission of instructor 
(Spring) 

5220 o 3 : : E S R 

^58 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to 
intra-bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, 
Significant changes in recent Soviet military thought (Fall or spring) 

29( Es : "f : 

? Topics in African Politics (3) Nimel 
Reading, rese h, and discussion of selected aspects of African domestic 
and internationa politics (Spring) 

M 

291 c: XM i n : 

l Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Reading ind research in selected problems in the its and politics 
ind international relations of the Middle East en yea 

X 

N2C $42 " " 

* Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reicl 
Reading and research in selected problems in the governments and pol 
tics and international relations of North America Spring, odd years 

XX 

493 : : 
Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and Purce 
Southeast Asia (3) 

Research and selected re i f i f ture. probi 
arch and selected reading as basis for analvsis of structure, probiems, 
and 


Policies of the governments of selected countries in the area, with 
Particular 


reference to India (Spring) 
4 Sem: 
Se - . F " " 
minar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3 Staf 
Re " 
nadings research, and discussion on the contemporary political problems 
and re i . 
d relev int. historical. background f Japan North ind South K rea 


(Fall 


or spring) 
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p: r EET . r e > TU 
295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinte 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; Communist China as Asian 
state, revolutionary influence, would-be great power Prerequisite: 3s 
mester hours selected from PSc 101, 194; or equivalent (Spring) 
z 242 on 
296 International Politics of the Far East (3) Hint 
(Formerly The Communist Role in Far Eastern Inte rnational Politics) 


he 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the regional states and ! 
extraregional powers (principally the U. S. and the Soviet Union). 


(Fall) 


297 Independent Study (arr.) suf 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Permission of instructor, 1n wrt 
ing. required (Fall and spring) 

stall 


298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) 


spt ê 
Southeast Asia in great-power perspective Balance-of-power concept 


development of Asian subsystem (Spring) 
SE d sall 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
who have 


1 for graduate students 


Fourth group political science courses are designed 
appropriate third-group prerequisites Offered as the demand requires. 
~ Se pla 
307 Political Parties (3) Le 
Advanced readings, group discussions, and research 
^o : Lx YT "E e" par 
308 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
Advanced readings, group discussions, and research 
rayne 
1 : s " way" | 
109 The American Presidency (3) 
Advanced readings and group discussions 
ranp 
Ken 
: : " Mach 
310 American Legislatures (3) 
Advanced readings and group discussions 
4 [us 
Kim, McC lint 
| 


311 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Advanced readings and group discussions 


112 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kim 
Advanced research ad 
pind 
— : e . Fische! | 
318 Normative Political Theory (3) 
Advanced readings and group discussions 4 
| ind 
Elliott. 


325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism-Leninism (2) 


Advanced research - 
, pa“ 
| eBlane: 


145 American Politics (3) 


Advanced research 


PSYCHOLOGY 


346 American Government (3) Wayne, 
Advanced research 

375 International Politics (3) Nimer, Shaffer 
Advanced readings and group discussions 

376 Seminar: International Politics (3) Nimer, Shaffer, 
Advanced research 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
nation. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
to Doctor of 
spring) 


Limited May be 


(Fall 


Philosophy candidate repeated 


and 


Ry 
'RVICE. E EARNING POLITICAL SCIENCE 


TN 
“COND GROUP 


154 Law and Social Change (6) 


Study of the legal system 


and its role in prome ocial change 
ings, group discussions, and work with lawyers and 3rd-year 
(Fall and spring) 
g£ . 249 " 
155 American Political Behavior (6) 
Internships in a variety of lobbying groups. Analysis of the struc 


behavioral limitations which ose who wisl 


influence 


confront th 
(Fall and spring) 


1 to exerc 


0 
Ttuguese 


ka 
9mance | and I 


anguages iteratures." 


h 
"holopy 


Pro e 
350, 
(ch. ° EI 


Nair, Phillips, J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy, W.I Caldwell, R.D 
E Ap 77), R.K. White (Emeritus), M.L. Meltzer, A.D. Kirsch, C.I 
pdin “avanel, D.E Silber 
lessor sors R.F. Caron, J.B. Margolin 
p late ecturers R.K. Kahn, W.A. McClelland, M. Shore 
Aquos tro essors C.E. Tuthill, R.H. Tanck (Research), S.A. Karp, 
4, iret n, CJ. ] ange, L.A. Rothblat 


; 
fn. $50 
“iar Clate Professor D.G. Kleiman 


b 
ofessorial Lecturers S.L. ( ohen, J. Boriello 


Morgan 


, Reich 


general exami 


for credit. 


Williams 


law students 


MacKenzie 
tural and 


se political 
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Reich 


Staff 


Staff 


Read- 


Walk 
Rice, 


R.W 


440 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


p pper I Brandt-Emler S.K. Gree 


Ba , 1 t , I Depart [he | 
equireme ust 
| The | req i 8. 85-9 cz 
i , 
; ; i T: 
^ q c e e ! ( 
6 
Rec 1 ses in re ed area 
s 1 { T § 
cc £ E 5 u d 
' s except Math 6. (Stud 9 
holog üld el S 23 
I > S ( d Amer! 
ono I 
€ ymmended ) or sociok I I X 1 
r lc olo econom Of I 
4 i 1 r 
4 quirec st + — 
Grou i- Psy Q ) 161: ¢ ] J l 4, 15 156; O7 
112, 129, 13 
It ^ n id vise 
sible I ( tud ; 8 
ng = 
lente contemplatili? no 
A u ige q ! conte P p one # 


ve 


PSYCHOLOGY 


'eas of stud linical, development xperimental, industris ind organizi 
and social psychok 

dents electing psycholog in the f j yea hould begin with 
l; with permissior f instruct tudents may elect Ps 6 in the freshman 

'Partmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 

Wcholo; Six semeste hour n [I chology courses e prerequisite. to all sec 

foup cou n | holo The departmental p quisite n be waived with 

Permission of tl nstructor 


ST GROUP 


| General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principle ide 


5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours An experimental approach to 
understandir behavior ndividual and class experiments performed 
Psyc 5: ser percepti« nd emot d the elation to adap 
live behavior. P 6 p of motivation, learning, memory, and 
problem-solving. Laboratory fe $6 a semest Academic year) 
> T um 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Tuthill, Rice 
Personality (3) Holmstrom, Brandt-Emler 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of tivation, 
Personality deve lopment i nd cultural factors ind assessment and 
des ription of personality emphasized (Fall and spring) 
25 i . i 
^? Introduction to Educational Kirkbride, Tanck, McClelland 
» , 
Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to educatio emphasis on learning. Field 
Work is required fo | education majors (Fall and spring) 
29 
Psychology of Childhood (3) Brandt-Emler 
Development | approach to study of the child. I nphasis on the soc aliza 
tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world (Fall and 
Spring ) 
le 
“ON 
^D GROUP 
If 
)1 Abno g > 2 Ihe t 
rmal Psychology (3) Silber, Holmstrom 
Uses, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of malad 
UStmen: x " r 
a Ments and mental disorders. Prerequisite six semester hours in 
SV i 
chology or three in psychology and six in a biological science (Fa 


and spring) 
104 


*amination 


phy by field research of the linkages between aspects 
si iia i t nt fiel 
cal environment and mental health. Lectures and student field re 


Project. (Fall) 


S 


Ec 
“ology and Mental Health (3) "A 


taff 


uman behavk (Fall and spring) 


Walk and Staff 
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105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3 


u ] attitu 
ume I d social p ire in p yn, Lect 
und field K (Spring) 
08 Humanistic Psychology (3) Mos 
( I on ol ul n g-i holo I on rolt 
co T I man beh Philosopt found 1S xistential 
^ ) nological psycholog he new mentalism 
110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) Abrav? 
I ( f , D , 
P nd rch 1 c p [ Yvology emph” 
c ^ | develop f per " ition, and lang" 
(Sprin ; 
Johnson and af 
» e i ii dolesceMe® s 
cholog o tion of such pro" 
115 Psychology of Language and Communication (5 M T 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and vet eha Information BS 
gener r theor ultur nd linguistic structures in th 
ceptior earning of langt I nd sprit 
we" 
117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3 udi 
Theorie A n. Gibson, G i ind Goodman as relate" Wi 
and picture pe [ yn: stud € ! | research ind resear* 
children i 
n 
18 Neuropsychology (3) aS am 
AT I | processes unde ng behavio Basic struct T 
n t ervous system, with emphasis on ensor) “pris 
lear j nd memory, mot tion, and emotion (Fall ant qi 
121 Psychology of Learning ( 3) nant 
Theories and issues related to | , processes as deter nf" 
-havior. Emphasis on cur nt resea using both human an 
subjects (Fall) t 
sg 
122 Psychology and Human Relations (3) vif | 
Understanding human relations ar d T-group techn ques by y t uh | 
yn-going T-group within the course itself. For junio! ind ae 
"raduate social science majo yen to othe! with permis! 
structor (Summer ) 4l 
abra” a) 
124 Aggression: Its Nature and Determinants ( 3) of n 
Studv of research with idults, children and animals; influen ai 
media and cultural comparisons in handling ind channeling £ 
ontemporary theories ot aggression "d 
" oft | 


Examination ot 
Karp: 


129 Theories of Personality (3) to om 
-ation 
Survey of personality theories emphasis on their applic? 
of individuals (Fall and spring) 


130 


Tu" 


3. 36 


144 


150 


PSYCHOLOGY 443 


Seminar: Political and Social Implic 


ions of Karp 
Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 


Discussion and presentation of recent works, such as those of Szasz. Goff 


man and various writers on minority liberation, bearing upon the im 
ications for individuals and society of various approaches to psychologi 


cal treatment, including psychotherapy and behavior modification 


Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Karp, Holmstrom 
»urvey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business 


industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7 
(Fall and spring) 


Socialization in Childhood (3) Brandt-Emler 


Examination of primary methods by which the child is shaped in terms 
+ 


tion of controls. assimila 


of social judgment and self control; internaliz 


tion of societal values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus or 


issues according to developmental level 


Seminar: Community Mental Health (3—3) Levy and Staff 
Survey of issues and techniques in community ment ealth; emphasis on 
educational systems and community mental health in the schools. Involves 
practicum work in school setting. Participation both semesters expected 
Open to juniors and seniors with permission of instructor. Prerec te 
Psyc 136 Psyc 135 (Academic year) 

» . , ' 
Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) Mosél 


Dei i " ' i 
Psyc hological concepts and methods app ied t problems 0 personnei 


Management, human engineering employee motivation and productivit 
(Fall) 


Psychology of Sex Differences (3) Poppen 


Relevant bi psychological, and sociological influences on males 


and females in the de velopment of sex differences: hormonal differences 


Bender identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters. mas 


Culinity / fei 


evaluation of male and female roles. Survey 


f 
of 


relevant psychological theory. Emphasis on empirical research and 
Ypothesis testing 


Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, Green 
Social 


h foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role 
Chavioy communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, na 
ti PI 

Nalism and war (Fall and spring) 
“= AASE : Ea 
Ychology of Criminology (3) Silber 
Ex ; i 
: amination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior; per 
O : : Y $ 

nality of criminals and of psychological processes affecting behavior 

" 

Sye i " u ' pets 
i Ychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3 Tuthill 
2 

SV 
x chology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter 
"hin i 

ants of attitudes psychological processes in anda, bases of re 

Cep 

Püvity to propaganda, psychological warfare (Spring) 

Sye : : 

Yehology of Interpersonal Attraction (3) Green 
Sych : 

V Yologica] bases for interpersonal attraction; emphasis on personal 
“Mables 


relevant theoretical approaches and effects o 


actior or 
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‘ . > we 
161 Comparative Psychology (3) Cald 
: X 
Lectures and demonstration on inimal psychology Psvchological pr 
} 1 1 E f [ls 
esses in infrahuman organisms evolution of behavior the place of an 
experimentation ind research in. ps) chology (Spring) 
4 att » Le 
0 Clinical Psychology (5) 
i r . clin! 
An exploration of the story, function ind problems Ol the cli « 
psychologist Assessment, treatment community appro ches, ethics 
requisite Psyc 101, 131 (Spring) 
f 
s 


188 Attitudes toward Death and Dying (3) 
"m 
ittitudes, and experien y 


Exploration ol mat different aspects, 
iors ” 
sociated with t process ol leath and dying Limited to junk 
seniors 
r 
si 
191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) or 
‘1 acts. 
Opportunity for work on individua brary Or experimental project th 
^ » will 
to qualified students by permission wrangements must be made o 
neat 
sponsoring tac lty member prior to registration May be repeal 
for credit (Fall and spring) 
, "d 
- : i Abra’ 
192 Field Experience in Psychology ( 3) Abr 4 
i ;6 ho 
Selected senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of 6 gist 
week in a local hospital, school, or « » mmunity setting Students va 
must have the approval ot instructor by 
12 semeste! 


sr and by December 15 for the spru 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Í 
1 ! o 
yn © 
Sen [ ne urse wl n urvev and integrat" mu 
yc 
naj vpoints and concepts of psychology Required 9! * 
majors I ind spring) 3 
d 
97 Honors Seminar in Psychology (3) "P. 
) * 
Selected tor n psychology which change n semestel K jepet” 
crt 
Intended prima for iuniors who plan to oll in Psyc 19! (m 
esearcl i May b epe ited fo redit 
qi 
198 Current Research Issues in Psy« hologv (3 incl? 
»V A 
Conducted minal Rec experin in p> olo£ ri" 
^n student 
those performed ne t ( [v ‘ 
M be repeated for dit (Spring) 
THIRD GROUP " 
pt P 4 
Tt g yurse lit j d tuder n ps 
perm ssion of instructor 
j, Holl, 
inc s 


202 Psychological Research Methods and 


Procedures (3) 


tanding 


in. Statistics (Spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 445 


03—4 Experimental Foundations of Psychology (3-3) Rothblat and Staff 
Required of doctoral student n Psychology during first year of study 
Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Psyc 204: physiologi 
cal processes; sensation and perception (Academic year) 

I F f 
> . : > 
405 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3 Kary 
Special problems of conducting research in a clinical setting; emphasis 
on content and method of studies designed to assess effects of thera- 
peutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 202 (Fall) 
p] "n r > 
“06 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3 Rice 
Review of tech: que especially relevant to research in cl cal person- 
alit ind social psychology. Scaling methods, multivariate techniques, 
introduction to the use of computers in data analysis. Prerequisite 
Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent (Spring) 
N7_o 
8 Psychological Assessment (3—3) Holmstrom, Levy, Silber 
Open clinical graduate students in the Department of Psychology 
Theoretical and clinical aspects f assessment; includes interviewing, 
Psychometric tests, and projective technique [wo-hour laboratory 
diagnostic work t clinical facilities Material fee, $7 nester 
(Academic year 
Uc " . . ` 
“09 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwe 
nati oncept nd exper el l dir ( cac pproach 
(Spring 
211 A Tam . 
ssessment of Cognitive Functioning (3 Les 
( r } tė 
oncepts of ence and achievement d the issessment through a 
variet ndivi t M $7 Adm ) s 
son of instr o Summer 
212 P à Res 
~ *trsonality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3 Le 
Method rer se ty essment. primarni the Rorschac! Material 
Ic & Ad permissi f instructo Summer 

EH Semi 
Seminar: Developmental Abravanel, Walk, Lehman, Brandt-Emlei 
> 
Psychology 
ey n 
Psy 213 clop f ( emphasis on 
percer e dew ( levelopment 
of 14 

‘ à c i c I esses. Psyc 214 
eee ( p I € pment, ir 
er 

SI i € f Acade ear 
I 
e 
st) Pers n : " 1 " > 
Onality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3 Shore 
( 
nsider | | € [ vide c edure ent of 
Pers, > " 
?,, alit f I Ire Pre u I 8 a 
$ ind 212. G " e field T p Imitted 
> Permis O T. o Mater fee. $ ( Summer 
T 
*16 " " 
Ve " r " 
ological Assessment by Graphic Means (3 Le 
Xan i ; 

"nat [ n t re for ss et f inte “nce and per 
Ona} : I pre ] € . i b pe 

ality ' 1 
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j 
i ampi? 
iple ught. Human figure drawings ind free paintings as examp 


tor (Fall) | 


prin 


Admission by permission of instru 


vl. 
Eaton s > il 
218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (5) » 
, : m. 
Introduction to theory and technique ol psychotherapeutic appro vit 
p oanalyt eceo-centered, nondirective, transac tional, and others. ios 
hol? 
students in clinical psyche 


inal sources surveyed. Limited to graduate 


(Spring) l 
gilb? 


except when offered in Summer Sessions 

120 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Study of selected problems of psy chopathology ( Fall) 

221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) por 

the clinical psychology program Open tod] 


For graduate students in 
" 4^? 
if space permits und with permission of inst uctor. Psyc 221 smi? 
yna! 
terial and laboratory experience w th emphasis d 
4 j 


ind processes; survey ot group therapy approaches 


experience with therapeutic 


groups. Prerequisite t 


(Academic year) 


223 Seminar: Learning (3) af 

eif 

Selected topics of current research interest in " 
ing (Spring) 

226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood 


and Adolescence (3) 


Survey of behavior and personality disorders. 


1 
RER 


227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy 
linical hology; open to 

, and * 
Patient's needs " yis! 


mission of tructor, on f space permits re 
c 
on the therapist. Case participation heavily relied upon : 
Psyc 218 ( Academic year) " 
phil 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change ( 3) ith e 
" 
Stimulus-organism-response variable und their inter Actions fall) 
phasis on learning theory as app! d to clinical problems ; 
si" 
230 Seminar: Operant Applications to Clinical Problems (3) pei, 
»ncies H 
Fxamination of the broad role of re nforcement contingent! p! 0 
py a f 
shaping, and other experimenta derived concepts 45 they p robl 
; linica 
management and antrol of a wide variety of human clint 
Prerequisite: Psyc 229 (Spring) 
M 


—- n à à j 
231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) "m. j 
, : stal” ps 
Quantitative te ind. principles ed in construction, ese ag 
: > I 
tion, and luat Xf personality and ability me sures t at pur , 
n t f} 1 » í ne sureme š 
pra e ju ar ation Ol udgment tor . jement@! 
i c 
Prerequisite purse in tests and measurements ind an © 
in statistics ( ll g 
i Fall) NT 


1 
nt (3) È mal" 

„riving Ve 
underly! (S 


al tests 


nar: Theory of Psychological Measureme 
theory 


Ser 
Development of classical ax 


tions in tł n iction and evaluation < 


omatic-deductive 


f psyc hologic 
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36 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3-3) 


For graduate students in the department of psychol 


with permission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey of issues and 
techniques in community mental health; emphasis on educational systems 
nd community mental health ues in the schools. Involves project in 

100] setting. Prerequisite to Psyc 236: Psyc 235 Academic year) 

OM d TE : " 

245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosel 
Analysis of organizational behavk emph n motivation and pro- 
ductivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, [ lary group, super 
visor \ C idersh p torma nd ni WT OI tic ot utc gn 
(Fall) 

> + * 1] I 

*46 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3 Mosé 
Detailed nsideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform 
ince e ation. Employment tests, persor i nent interviews, 


and performance ratings 


^49 . . . . 
“48 Organizational Behavior Research Applied to 
Organizational Intervention and Change (3) 


I mpi on development of nodels | 'aniz mal effectiveness; 
desigr f valid diagne c instruments; implement of earch strate 
t M [ gram-evaluatior »prir ever ears) 
25 
“l Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3 I l, Poppen, Green 
Curren h and thec motivation and cognit li ce, social 
Inte t " h« t I las liffere p dy cs 
group conflict Fall 
de 
* Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, Green 
Selected methods such as public opinion poll T 
MEL ent ans ed c observation esearch or labora | | 
| 
tory ex; mentation (Fall and sj £ j | 
D t 
Je 
74 Seminar: i ial P Tutt | 
nar: Experimental Social Psychology (3 ithil 
| 
Experiment tudy of sm roups, groug nteraction process 
analy Lewin's field-theoretical approact ] | and group proc 
"ses (Spring, odd years) 
| 
256 Se " - i : | It 
Minar: Psychological Causes of War (3) White f H 
An attempt to integrate evidence from an behavior, child behavior, il 
nth, x | 
^1 Iropology, psychiatr nd recent histor ncluding World Wars I and | | 
and the | ent | West nflict (Spring) | f 
k | 
So 
558 Sem: | 
minar: Attitude Change (3) Tuthill } 
E" Of recent research literature on at lc mati d change 
Xami ete " W j 
. € |! COTIC of attitude change ine C C ( Ig 
(S Nation of theories o ttitud han ] perin ndings 
) y 
Pring even years) 1 
Yee 
£59 s 
"Minar. mn 2 
P Mar: Psychology of Communism (3) White 
ubli 
© and gov imental opinion in mmunist countrie ithorit 
thinking overnmental opinion in coms c 
With „> SOMmunist propag ind problems of Western J on 
! comm 


unist countries Fall, odd years) 


Levy and Staff 


open to others, 


Cohen 
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onal € ommuni ation 


^61 Seminar: Internati 
P v for students e ols of Government and Business ^5. 
t i Publ nd laternationa Affa ( mmunicatif 
" fect l nge I u by mass me 
: ) ut ors and th« I ot X mas mmunication m^ 
I { ins on ti (Spring) 
267 Interdisciplinary Studv of Language Disorders (3) 
Fo ad lents edu io € id he 
p s i OR i irticip O te diagı 
É Multidisciplin und nd of phik 
ind nbol function Fall) 
268 Seminar: Neuropsy chology (3) 
S l blem esearcl lal the ut ind 
Opics h semester suc l nso processing, t 
behavio linical pec nervous tem function 
269 Practicum: Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3) the 
For graduate tudents by rrangement W th the Re iding € enteh x 
Speech and Hearing Clinic or the £ linical Psychology Program Py m 
educational teams Working in clinical setting prov ding assessme i 
liat Y symbolic malf tions 
l 


„mediation Ol 
cald" 


rsonality (3) 


272 Seminar: Theories of Pe 


Emphasis on theoretical problems and ethodology in the 
sonality study (Fall, odd years) 
NL 
274 Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) v , p 
Synthesis of the princ ples and findings of ethology and compara ig 
chology. Examination of the theories and findings O! Lorem nai 
nd Jakob von Uexku n the »ht of rece experimental inves! í 
I ill n years 
cib? 
283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) Jot 
Supervised pract 4 instruction in agencie doing clinical psy re 
work; requires 64 full-time days during the yeat Prerequisile 
hy permission of instructor ( Academic year) i 
si 


Admission by pe 
ntal Psychology ' 3) w 
> a Pd 


n 
research and theory i 
the fiek Inder 
and © 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experime 


nd discussion of contempo! ary 


Review 
j 


ized field of psychologic il study, by le iders in 
topics each emester; may ot repeated for credit 
e. 
* : , ——" : 1 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (5) inf 
(SP 
Examination of cu rent theoretic il models and research 
W 


292 Seminar: Perception | 3) 


Study of current research à 
(Spring) 
"E 


perception 


nterdisciplinary 


* An 
irama 


A 


terdisciplinary 


Review of basic theoretical positions concerning the processes of cogni 


tior memo concept formation nd reasoning (Spring 1976 and 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (3 Stafi 


library or experimental research under supervision of staff 


member Arrangem« must c made wilh sponsor ng faculty member 


prior to registration May be repeated for credit (Fall 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 449 

293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3 Rice 

99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff | 
(Fall and spring) | 


ÜURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major field ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

c - - 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


REL an 
‘ATED COURSE IN PSYCHIATRY AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


Nhe 
oll i i ^ 
Ne Owing course, offered by the department of psychiatry and behavioral sci 


EN 
In . " " i 
ted the Unive ; School of Medicine and Health Sciences, is opened to ad 
Ced 
de $c] Braduate students in clinical psychology. For detailed description, consult 
tool , 
99! of Medicine and Health Sciences Catalogue 
16s 


66 Sart os x : 
) Seminar: Clinical Introduction to Family 
Diagnosis and Therapy (3-3) 


) 
fe 


b, *550, D 
Ofe S. Brown 


; Sor; | 
We al Lecturers B. Posner, C.L. Berg, L. Levine, T.W. Taylor, J.I | 


Stra 1 E, f 
Aoc; ile | 
A Se sth Profe $ " r h 
4, “late P sors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon (Chairma | 


i. rote y 
ant p fessorial Lecturer J.F. Magnotti, Jr 
^ Tote 
‘Stang Py 7essors 1. Dubinsky, B.L. Catron 
essorial Lecturers M. Springer, M.B. Young 


b, Rra 
ub Ms 
li of 
St in j 1 to the degree f f f 
Pini ldmi,, udy in Public Administration leading to the degrees of Master « 
Istra Á 
Yee lo : “tion, Master of Arts in G ernment. and Doctor f Pul id 


Business 


THIRD GROUP 


COURSES OF INSTRU¢ TION | 


"A " > y 
Administration (5) Brown, Harm‘ 


idministratioón 


210 Concepts and Issues in Public 
Pi ofessionalis™ 


Introduction to graduate study in public 
d the public service. Nature of public interest multiplicity of organi 
nal objectives. Administrative responsibility ind individual 
mal ethic Individual goal nd career planning (Fall and spring) 


'estralt 
Brown, Taylor, Westr? 


213 Administration in the 


Federal Government (3) 
> 41 parl 
is an integral P x 


a 
and organi? | 


Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations í , 
ts. I 
yf the political system Roles of Congress, the President, the courts ag 
~ ULL 
terest groups, political parties and the public in the public decise 
process Special attention to centripetal il forces. oF | 
ind spring) | 
" 
: ^ e : ot: : : "atre 
214 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (5) 
ntroduction to systematic analysis of public policy alternatives: plic 
pub | 
velopment of conceptual frameworks for differentiating types © 5e pt 
à a X V 
policies, e.g distributive, regulatory redistributive examination À the 
) 
contribution of economic, quantitative, al research technique “(Fal 
, (r° 
development, administration and evaluation of these policies | 
and spring) 
"ei 
a ê r s n : Tell 
217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) Belaunde ; 
„yelo 
The nature of underdevelopment. Specific problems of less deve pe 
^m»s 
ountries. National cultures ar d political and administrative system | 
- i 
giving of assistance vpes of foreign aid; problems of working w 
givers (Fall) 
wW’ 
CP IR iiien pr | 
218 Seminar: Development Administration H (3) y 10 
i , COUO 
P em of the transfer of administrative capability from one e T. 
nother. Political and administrative development Unilateral "e. | 
t | i i r 1 mi" 
lateral approache [he role of the innovator Strategies of 9* 
tive development (Spring) | 
* wt 
> . ini . chit 
220 Law and the Public Administrator (5) el! | 
x^ 
ic 8087, 
Exploration and analvsis of the functions ( law in | democrat ial! 
à [4 
Emphasis s placed upotr the procedur il. historical and jurispru“ nve 
i ^ jc " 
mensions of American M [his broad perspective seeks !9 og | 
| for" | 


nore perceptive understanding of the law as i legal and mora 
blic decision making Spring) 


~ 


ing and constrainıng pu 


221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) P 
rane” as 
Analysis of organiz ation theory will special focus on public ore ial? | 
c ues o it co di the org jus” 
i | pos "A l 
nvironment ind the € iging i e ol « 
sociely Fall and spring) M 
po | 
223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) "m , 
i " ation 
Analvsis of the nature d characteristics O! large organiZ P che 
c appr” io 
eaucracies their behavioral patterns dyst inctionalism | ga igs! 
^ . org? 
policy guidi ind leadership, part n large public ring) 
rol ten Future (Fall and SP 


influence 


ADMINISTRATION 


23] Public Personnel Administration (3) 


principles 


administr 


personnel functions 


232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 


evaluation personnel 


government I iployee management 


ernmental relationships. Impact of automatior 


33 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 


Examination and private 


451 


Sommers 
rsonnel administration in 
nent, recruitment, 


'Lirement, and 


Sommers 


management problems in 
and intergov 


of personnel 


Dubinsky 


1anpower trends, problems, policies, 


development 
manpower 


individual investigation 


235 T echnology Change and Professional 

Human Resource Planning (3) 

(Formerly Technological Change and Manpower) 
discussion, and readings dealing with 
technological 
developments government 
employmer t 


economic 


ind new, to manpower 
of economic, political, 


select a specific area for 


Roman 


nanpower problems aris- 
hanges. Evaluation of 
eir implications for 
nd personnel and in 


political, and social factors in 


fluencing public manpower 


245 : 2 
445 Intergovernmental Relations (3) 


Assessme nt of 


(Spring) 


Magnotti 


d consequences of changes in the administra- 


policies and 


Legislation esponsibilities of 


in the federal system 


federal, state, regional, and local 


examined theoretical 


understand 


and practical vantage 


(Fall and srping) 


amics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) Dubinsky 


Examination 


a democratic society. An 


participation 
ind dynamics 


Exploration of effective methods or models 


izen-based organizations 


which administrators may 


utilize citizen participation 


ancing Local Government (3) 


Staff 
public finance in local 


through 


tax 


ration, and implications of 


rban Public Policy (3) 


Ex 
“Mination Emphasis 


economic, and physical aspects 


Staff 


irban systems in their 
Against the background 
such central functional 


ty, transportation, and 


TION 


INSTRU(« 


COURSES OI 


250 Administration of State and Local Governments (3 Staf 
tructures and functions 


system, thel! 


Fxamination of stat nd local governmental 


public and private demands, their place within the federal 
limitation and alternatives avail bl to encourage more effective a 
istratio! (Fall and spring) 
: zosnel 
; In oe js 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Page, FK 
, nta 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles and practices in governme, 
i eting 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming and budge! 
their role in the management proces (Fall and spring) 
J 
c z . ; r : > yor 
252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) Chil 
" 
.chnique 
Intensive analysis of managerial and economic procedures and techn 
- a ecalV 
used by government agencies for planning, alloc iting, and managing ilt 
f ' ^ „d incl 
resources in the achievement of public programs l'opics discussed u^ 


; i nt v4 
benefit-cost analysıs, program budgeting, systems analysis, present 
analysis, and government contracting (Fall and spring) 
^&0 DE LN EL. s spring? 
260 Policy Formulation and Administration ; efi 
velopit 
sses involved in policy develop yen! 
develop" 


(3) Harmon, 


Analysis in depth of factors and proce 


with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; 


of agency goals and objectives (Fall and spring) 
262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 

upon public administrat 
(Spring) 


t . in 
The impact of science and technology jon ! 
| policies 


of both administrative practice and national 


290 Special Topics in Public Administration (3) 


nental course offering; new course topics and teaching 


Experi 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 


292 Public Program Evaluation (3) c 
, pesci 


f iaton anc 


Theory and practice of program evan 


Exploration of scope ind limitations of curt 


pr actice 
factors jn 


idministrative 
ana 


for data collection, 
valuative pro 


lue to economic, political, social, and 
tion of methodological considerations 


dissemination. Students will conduct individual e 


(spring) ky 
pubin” 


295 Research Methods (3) ' 
a 
Data sources and £ 


in research methodology 
controls, 


Theory and practice 
analysis and testing 


research models and designs 
| 1 , í 
(Fall and spring) uf 


and presentation of findings 
: 3) 

ation | no 

ration 

r cred! 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Public Administr 
administ 


Supervised reading in selected fields within public « 
May be repeated once tO 


sion by permission of instructor 


(Fall and spring) Su 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) hod oto 
" | me 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy am 


public administration (Fall and spring) gil 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


(Fall and spring) 


LITT mE 


PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONA FFAIRS 453 
'ÜURTH GROUP 
Wurth group put idministratior ses are limited to grad dents and 
!t primarily for docto tudents. They are offered as the demand req 
373 Seminar: Public Administration and American Political Chitwood 
and Social Institutions (3) 
] PAd ( } 1 , 1 
I 3 Í 
Supe sed lept! ) IDOI t t j 
HT d ot thod yl | pu lic idm I sIratior 
374 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3 Harmon 
Fi , PAd 274 Collo im: Trei n Pu {dministration Theory 
S iormat T r ! | j 
T S | Ay ] se I 
I 1 [ 5 and 
! er R i 
398 Advanced Reading and Research Staff 
Limited to stud prey ' for the Doctor of P Admir on 
rene X [ May b epeated f edit 
'99 Dissertation Research (ai Stafl 
I 1 gn D ' P ^ dn lid May T peated 
L| 


Puls 
blic and International Affairs 


i s RH. D LW. K R.B. Thompson, J.N. Mosél, F.H 
pel, J. Aschl H.L. LeB R.K. WI (Emeritu 4. Gyorgy 
bj imer R.P. Sharkey, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J.W. Robb, H.B. Yakobson, H.C 
Cep H.M. Sachar, G. Stambuk, H. Solomon, V. Petrov B.M. Sapii 


P.P. H J.A. M 


rgan 


454 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Latin 


International Affairs, 
an? 


Technology, 


i 
the School ® 


irfs and programs ol study in 
Russian Studies, and Science 
Master of Arts are offered by 


degree of Bachelor 
American Studies, Public Affairs 
Public Policy leading to the degree of 
Public and International Affairs (see pages 173-90) 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The following courses are offered only in the War College curriculum: 


260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 
261 International and U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 


1 
r 3) 


297 Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, O! 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Religion 


Professors R.G. Jones (Chairman), H.E. Yeide, Jr., D Wallace, Jr. 
Professorial Lecturer ^. Lustig 

Associate Professor A.J. Hiltebeitel 

Associate Professorial Lecturer E.S. Jospe 

Assistant Professors S.A. Quitslund, D.A. Altshuler 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Field-« Study Th follow!" 
quiren ents I »e i H led 
|l. The general requirements as stated on pages 8, 85-91 
2. Prerequisite courses—Rel 9, 10 and 59-60 red fof 
The coordinated field of knowledge upon which the t will be exam jiter? 
a major examination at the end of the seni vear includes the history = igi" 
ture of the world's religior nd | osop nd eti | problems e “odai” 
thought. A dent m el t spe emphasis to Cl stianll: i pre. 
or the religions of India. A proseminar (Rel 199-200) assists th tuden! (og 0 
paring for the major examination. A pamphlet contain! detailed descri as and 
the major is available in the offices of the dean of ( Jlumbian College o 
Sciences and the chairman of the department of religior á pelor o 
Master " rd feld i Re "s Pre “i : the legree of ~ . 
Arts with a major in religion from th Unive or an equiv ilent degre* joUP?, a 
Requi ec the general req eme page 95102. Of t ?4 semeste elit 
eqt ed c n (ex of ti thesi il 12 must be in hird or inet 
ourses: a maximum of nine m e elated fiel utside the "E nist 
of religion approved by the department The Masters ¢ omprehens! i ree fie 
tion must d the es esear nust be on one of these ™ stor? 
rom the following: the Old Testament, the New Testament, k pour 
Judaism, history of religion in America modern religion ee e 
ology of re 1 and hist of religions. A re iding knowl eck 5 f 
nation, usually in I h or Germar ; req d; howeve Hebrew xi cansk? 
field ane * 


is in the Biblic 1 
n the history 


hose thesis area 


ceptable for those students w 


area ris 


ın Eastern language for those whose thesis 


RELIGION 


| Master of Ari l hié eld of Religious Educatior Prerequisite: the degree of 
Mehelor of Arts with a major in religion f tl University, or an equivalent 
“gree The dergraduate pr« in uld \ i ided t following courses 
"equivalent: Anth 1; Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; SPDR 1 or 
Required the | requirements, pages 95 )2. Of the 24 semester f 
Wuired courses (exclusive of tl tH ), at | xm b it d-£ p 
ses; a maximum of 12 m e in clos ( ] field outside the p 
religion ipproved by the department 
Master of Ar n the field Re , Met Cart (1) the 
"Bree of Bachelor of Art vith a majo lig or an 
Nivalent degree: (2 first prof: or i de vle 
“adem ic work eal d of enteri dic W la 
Mhelor's degree, but who are pursuing the d Dx 
"Cr i eq € ent [ ^ 2. The ( C 
Lt ol pprove l rse ^ A W I V 1 I 5 
e work covering four fields selected from clinica 
Í s olog eaill dm nd 
] t be distrit e 
o fields and le x ho ca re. T 
"brehensive Examination must cover thre d ( i from t 
+ f which, as approved | he department, must be outside the 
; 'eligion Supervised nical education may t offered a oi S 
we required reading knowledge ex nat f e 
pter of Arts in the field of History of R ns—Hinduisr (€ 
ftiv versities program ) Prerequisite the Bachek X Arts degree from this 
ty, MO with suitable background in the study of o or z h As I 
p alent degree 
5 Quired the general requirements, [ )5—102. The ogram 5 cons 
id hours of course work (exclusive of thesis) selected fron per-divis ind 
end courses of member universities of the Ci ıs determii ed by the 
indy ient of religion, including a sequen f n the lite 
inpr y ion nd or course mi ] Xf religion I 
SlOns, EM vrectemrede sg D nee ; hei: 
"lipios, ematic comparisons between the Hind dition cas other 
Hin, "5 traditions, including at least one Westert itk d S field in 
"ena," dition ^ reading knowledge ex E g c sua in 
Y eit 9r German, will be 1 ju d nd ] K semesters 
ddition to the 0 ) l 1 courses fo ad 
rmatio li es I c ts is 
Associate Professor A. J. H d en 
Imi R H , ered in co 
, Req gc equirements 
on (histo ) 10 Am ind € 
( tv tre u Jepartmen 
0 ind. one } 
Q» 
^ The Hebrew Scriptures (3 Stafi 
Histori il and literary stud H w Scrip N sid n 


456 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


tstanding personali 


of d e € ious idea itt I 
T. CI ) 
10 The New Testament (5) Jone 
Stud X New Testamé ( point of occasion, pur 
id Emph on approach 
re ] C Gos] | Epist Spring) 


21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning yeide 


[rad | pt inguag f tempor religion amids 
( e Í | u ellectual t lencie | the place of 1t 
I S (Fall) 
> 2d i ' z reide 
22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) 14 
thi 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; exar ination of e 
pers] ves as muli and barriers to soc change; technique ^ 
maintaining social values and seeking change (Si g 
hule! 
" . sas » ie 
23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) AItsh 
i der" 
Exploration of impor practice ind Delieis u classical and mo" 
mes; study of people and texts v h co ( tradition and change 
( Fall) 
r at a i sheit? 
59-60 History of Religions (5 Wallace Hilteb <0 
el 
Origins, evolution, and contempo status tori conten! jhis™ 
e on d e religior the Fast (Hinduism, Bu iN f 
Tac Cor s Shinto Rel 6i € f the West ang and 
Eas iet el ns, Judaism, ( Islam (Rel * 
60 fall and pring) 


SECOND GROUP 
jun? 


103 The Prophets (3 


Developmer f prophetisr n the Old Te ent Itural Y 
psychologica j ic factors eme of lasting V luc 
prophetic teaching. St idv of selected prophets (Fall) i 
jun 
a : uits 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3 Q "Lu 
„pitici 
Comprehensive study of the life and te hir of Jesus with cri 
tention to sources (Spring) j 
jum 
4 " - quis 
105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) ont! 
d V fl 
Backgrounds of early CI ty. first-centi religious and soc pav 
ffectir e spread of CI life and journey 
anl weeentatio Kf the } | faith 
Paul's | t n of ( I of 


107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought (3) 


Formerly R 39 Meanir the 1 ud in Jewish Life) NL 

Read f Mist I i etical midrashim ind toon 
Er } M | | historica ynalys!® if | 

o ( T Oo né ical « 
d applied. Individua c ) ( Fall) 
pi ilt 
spe! 
Hilte 
|11 Myth, Epic and Novel (3) titer 
ls enificance of pi 


1 ] Hurai P 
Greek ep c and dr? 


N 


B8 M 


Miltor 
(Spring) 


Dostoevsky 


and 


Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) Altshuler 
Histo of Jud m from Ez through the destructior f Jerusalem in 70 
CI the canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt 
growth of secta movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context 
of Eastern and West political « nts. Use of primary sources espe- 
cially the Bible, Josephu abbinic and noncanonical writings 

Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) Altshuler 
From 70 CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religious re- 
sponses to destruction of the Templ ipocalyptic thinking and revolt of 
Bar Cochba; rabbinic and patriarchal responses to Ron authority; 
'annaitic and Amoric Judaism in Palestine and Babylonia: mystical and 
folk religion phenomena pre ved in a nd lit ture 

Judaism in the Medieval Period (3) Altshuler 
History of relations with non-Jews. Daily life tion of the ordi- 
nary Jew; rabbinical law and inte on ire; Jewish philoso- 


phers, mystics, sects and messianic movements 


Judaism after Emancipation (3) Altshuler 
Transformation of community beginning with 
Catalyst of their political emar beginnings of 
modernity among Jews in Europe, America and Israel (Spring) 

Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) Yeide 


Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian 


"ommunity; problems of personal conduct; application to family, social, 
and economic institutions 


Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Quitslund 


Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern 
theologians ( Fall) 


Western Mysticism (3) Quitslund 
Study 


x of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystics 
In Judaism, Christianity and Islam 

ledicine, Religion, and Healing (1) Stafl 
l'otal 
tient 


and physician Concept of the professional man, the clergy's role 


In healino 


137° 
The I and of Israel and the Growth Staff 
9f the We 


care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for pa- 


religious perspective on issues in medic ethics (Spring) 


stern Religions (6) 


“jor Trends in Modern Judaism (3) Stafi 
Relio 

“gious developments in Judaism as reflect n ior writers and move- 
ments 


Writings illustrative of Orthodox, Conservative 


Blous Education (3—3) 


v ducation in the home i munit cduca 
a 
Procedures and special techniques; organization and nistratior 


458 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Wallac 


Ancient World (3) 
culture philosoph 


wor 


stianity in relation to ne 
gious life of the Graeco-Roman 


terv reli r d 


to A.D. 500 

a ; x 'a llac? 

144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) Wall 
the Middle Ages: mystics, saints popes an 


Christian life and thought 


c * ` . . z > lac 
145 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) wal 
jn of Western man's understanding of his identity and des 


he Middle Ages to the Age of Reason 


Transformat 


^ à 
from the end ol 


146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) it 
s geen! 


Changing religious styles and patterns since the Age of Reason @ 
theolog terature, political life, and ligious institutions 
„jt? 
c4 : a rn : tebe 
157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) Hil hag 
B ap” 


Indian speculative and mystical traditions Vedas, l yanishads, 
r f 


ad Gita, Buddhist, and H ndu soteriological system ; 
spell? 
158 Ancient Indian Literature and Religion ( 3) Hile "m 
Studies of foundational texts of Hinduism, espec lly Rig Veda praht " 
Mahabharat ncl the Bhagavad Gita); attention tO Hind" 
chaic and seminal themes 
ite 
159 Mythologies of India (3) Hilt 
The lore of Indian gods (Vedi Puran heroes (epics), and holy 
Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tant ts ties with Indian caste, cult cost" 
and spiritual ideal (Fall) 
ebe" 
160 Buddhism (3) Ww j 
Origin, development temporary status of Buddhist 
thought; its impact in. civilization (Spring) 
161 Islam (3) ; m i 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life an 
its impact on the Nea East (Spring) " 
pite, 
162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3 , of d 
Religious symbolism, myth legend, and ritual in the religio? 


orld: various theoretical analys 


172 Religion in American Culture (3) 


rel mous scene (F l 1) 


174 American Judaism (3) 


Religious tho nt d tut n vith emp! 


Mythic and ritual life of Americar 
family and community 


Jews, inc 


diaspora the Holocaust 


RELIGION 459 


181 Woman in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 


Historical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image and role of 


woman in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of the Biblical 


experience, the sexual qualifications for religious office f 


i 
ise of male-female 


images and languages, and contemporary issues (Fall) 


184 The Thought of Martin Buber (3) 


Basic principles underlying the Life of Dialogue and application of those 
principles to all strata of life from interpersonal relationships to religious 

realm 
19¢ n d ; m 
1-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 


Readings and group discussions (Academic year) 


RD GROUP 


^ 
« : " "t . : $314 
9-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3—3) Jones 


Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological criticism 
(Rel 210— spring) 


? E m. : 

*13 Seminar: Inter-testamental Judaism (3) Jones 
Historical and religious development of Judaism as seen in the Apocrypha, 
Pseudepigi ipha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Philo and early Rabbinism (Fall) 

2 i "Ne : 

*16 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) Staff 
Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed and 
evaluated in a peer-group context 

217 . T a 

/ Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) Stafl 
Conti: on of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal identity 
Sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills 

: 

“IS S : Pén : : 
Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) Staff 
Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on group 
Work interprofessional involvement e of specific counseling methods, 
" s > ^ 

Ork with persons with special pr ems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 217; 
9r equivalent 

*198 : — 
Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6 Staff 
Contin i 

patinu: tion of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review of 
adr n 
ninistrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and develop 
ment of naet +} 
OF pastora cology 
222 5 
^* Seminar: : " . i 
"inar: Christian Ethics (3) Yeide 


Import int. tende 
hurch 


ies in ethical refle of the contemporary Christian 


on 'utions of social sciences to that reflection 


25 
<3 Rel; 
Clip; : 
ligious and Ethical Pe 
Relio 


BlOus and 


rspectives on Medical Problems (3 


ethical questions in medical problems and medically re 


460 COURSES OF INSTRU( 


TION 


225 The Dynamics of Mir 


Conceptual models of development of young 
speci prot of educational and m 
hoice. marriage and the family ind. phy 
nd religious development. Encou 


28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3 


t state of method 


N 
N 


History and 


pastoral co n 


plinary min strie 


faith and 


235 Seminar: Roman C 


logie ind 


iistering to the Young Adult 


idults from late 


rA ex 


cal, intellectual 


ups super 


perie 


VISC 


atholicism in the Modern World (3) 


nee voca 


experience v ith persons and g 


»nceptual mode : 
„d work in inte 


adolescen® 


tion? 


emotions 


roups 


Is e 


Quitsiu™ 


d de velopment since | 


500- 


Important leaders and their ide st 
doctrinal, si blic | and ecumenical (Spring) 
17 € : A um 
237 Seminar: Theolog 1) Quits! ‘4 
: 4098 p 
Historical and 1 study of the development of important idea 
such areas as Chr istology, soteriology ind ecclesiology 
sul 
238 Seminar: Contemporary Jewish Religious Thought 
Selected topics Spring 
241-42 Seminar: Religious Education (3) 
Major problems in the practice of religious education 
R : . i. : poit 
262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3 Hilte 
Selec C ( Fall 
T 
^ : ` 2 : l wall: 
271 Seminar: American Religious Historv to 1830 (3) rio 
1 
Religious thought and life during the Colonia! and early National P 
d . , wall 
273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Fa! 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War te he present 4 
NU 
291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 
Investigation of special problems (Academic year) á 
Su 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Romance Languages and Literatures 
jr. 9^ 
Professors J. W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo, J.A Frey, J.L. Métiviel jt^ 7 
> ] 
(Chairman ) 
P | 


Associate 


(ssistant Professors E.S. Neyman, O P. Huve, 


J.M. Thibault, J.M. Tubbs 


Professors M.A.B. Coffland, P.G. 5àenz G 


Hicks, 


Ludlow 


S.R 


Bal nett, 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 461 


Bachelor of Arts ith a major in (1) French Language and Literature, (2) 


Panish-American Literature, (3) Spanish Language and Literature, or (4) any 
1 combination selected from two of the preceding (1), (2), (3), fields 

, i 

leld-of-Stud The following requirements must be fulfilled 

The general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91. (Students should 

"ult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 

tuirements for “meaningful initiation" into the Social Stud es and the Natural and 

tthematical Sciences, ) 


s Prerequisite courses—Fren 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, or equivalent; or Span 1-2, 3-4, 


t0 Or equivalent 

.^ Required introductory literature courses—Fren 51 52 or 91-92, or Span 51-52 
t9] 9^5 

4 


Ther quired for the major 
ere is no specific program of required courses. The student, however, is expected 
» «monstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and depth either by the 


Pag, , ; 
mg of a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year, or by under- 


LB and sat ily completing a comprehensive project during the course of 
» "ior ye; A proseminar is required as follows: Fren 199-200 for French 
Pu 


hs age and literature majors; Span 199-200 for Spanish language and literature 
‘Ore. = 5 3 

'5; Span 197-98 for Spanish-American literature majors 

‘Ser of Arts 7 


t 
| Pature 


ields of (1) Frer Literature, (2) Spanish American 
inish Literature Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
field from this University, or an equivalent degree 


ts in 
Re the ippropr 
T Wired the 


» ' Semester 
^ Cmeste 


gc requirements, pages 95-102. The program of study consists 


Mer, hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to six se- 
Mop, Ours), or with the approval of the department a student may elect a 
E Of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved coursework without 
ds of study in R ince Literatures.—Required: the 
5-97, 102-104. There are four fields: French literature; 


American literature; and any approved combination of 


q $ cation teaching fields in French and in Spanish— 
1 > 3 
'Site the education curriculum [ res 581—585; 
gg Ted: the French option or the Sp h option and the professional courses 
^ On > CI | Opilo ( C panis OpLior un € proie al C 
Pages 120, 125, 126 
LT 
Wen 
h ler J : . ^ 
l Who M Examinations: A student who | not been granted advanced standing 
70 wishe = 
Maceme Shes to continue in college the language begun in higl school must take 
A "ht e x “ 
iment; ~**™Mination before registration. Upon con pletion of the examination, 


i 
$ made to the ippropriate course 


nen 


tal Pr 
toup » Prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6. ot equivalent, is prerequisite to all sec 
JUT Ses 


in French except for courses offered in English translation 


p 


i 
m Group 
1-5 p, 


^ © itst.ve. . " 
Sl-year French (3—3) Tubbs and Staff 
Year Course 


tion f credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
0 F » 
ren 


For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
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g of modern French prose Aural training, oral prae 
5 (Fret 


readin 
Laboratory fee $1 


composition 
tice in language 
1 and 2—fall and spring) 


laboratory 50 a semester 


g 
Thibault and S 


3—4 Second-year French (3 3) 
I -o 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on € 


X Fren 4. Convers: omposition, rea A 
prose. Aural training n language laborale 


€ 
modern French p 
irs of high school Frenc h. Laboratory 


in 1-2 or two ye 
fall and spring) 


ation, grammar 


pletion 
oral practice 1 


Prerequisite Fre 
$17.50 a semester (Fren 3 and 4 


ad suf 


Thibault ar 


6 Second-year French (6) 
o M A4 cov? 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours) Intensive course which © 
Fren 3-4. Grammar review reading, conversation. pret, 


material of 
f B or better; 


French with grades « 
(Spring) 


site: two years of hi school 


h 
2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester 


aff 

Huve ands . 

° 0 

Special attention t 
Oral reports 


9 Expression orale du francais contemporain ( 3) 
on in a controlled situation 
of a flexible vocabulary 


(Fall and spring) 


Emphasis on conversati 


acquisition and active use 


requisite: Fren 3 4 or equivalent 
fi 
sal 
10 Cours de Syntaxe (3) Huve and i p 
1 aly? 
Grammar, writing Of exercises, compositions and translation. LE t 
of vocabulary and syntax and their effects in samples of writing 
requisite: Fren 3-4 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
di : " vé and?! 
12 French Conversation and Composition Huve 
(Intensive) (6) fet 
^ -atory 
Intensive course which covers material of Fren 9 and 10 Labor@ 
$25 : 
si! 
49 French for Graduate Students (0) m 
lo aca 
For graduate students preparing [or reading examinations , No gts) 
credit, Total fee, $309 (tuition $294: University Center fee, 
(Fall and spring) í 
í 
ES 
Ta 
c1 CAQ on . a 1 Jr an 
51—52 Survey of French Literature 3-3) MétivI* at. V 
j , prese”, pi 
Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages tO the Pen 19 
ren ? 
tures, readings, recitations and informal discussions. ( 
52— fall and spring) 
" 
pud | 
60 Contemporary French Civilization (3) | oii 
ral, Jj 
Studv of contemporary France as seen through its col : 
1 ' ation * . I 
economic and social life, its geography language, popul at sli LL 
.nted DY 
acter. Class lectures and discussion of texts supplemented 7 
tapes and records. ¢ onducted in English 1 
j 
y 
91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3) g piy 
" jon , ff 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism, applica! å m 
drama anc 


texte to selections trom prose, 


( Academic year ) 


of explication di 
the Renaissance to the present 
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*cond Group 


103 Diction, Phonétique appliquée (3) Huvé 
Ihe sound of French; elements of articulatory phonetics. Exercises in 
e ind speech with attention to pronunciation, accent, rhythm, and 
intonation (Fall) 

108 Cours de grammaire avancée (3) Thibault 
(Spring) 

109 La Langue pratique (3) Huvé and Stafi 
Advanced level study. Practical and everyday vocabularies developed 
through systematic drills of syntactical patterns (Fall and spring) 

110 Cours de stylistique (3) Huvé and Stafi 


Advanced study of vocabulary (usage, shades of meaning, psychological 


value, sound value, shifts in meaning) and senten uses, relation 
ships between clauses, their possible transformations); emphasis on stylistic 
techniques (Fall and spring 

NO a. .. k : $ 

9-20 F rench Literature of the Middle Ages and the Métivier 
Renaissance (3—3) 
Literary history and the development of ideas. Les chansons de geste, 
courtly literature, satire, the theatre, lyric and didactic poetry; Rabelais, 
Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collateral readings 

2 

141.55 . 

<< 17th Century French Literature (3-3 Burks 
Drama, fiction, poetry, criticism and philosophy in the Age of Classicism 
(Academic year) 

123 
123.5 1 . =" 

“4 18th ( entury French Literature (3—3) Ludlow 
History philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the “salons,” 
idea of progress, idea of science. Class analysis of texts, collateral read- 
ing 

125 2E 

*6 19th Century French Literature (3—3) Frey, Thibault 
) ' t 
Poetry, d am nd novel of the 19th century; emphasis on stylistic 
analysis. Offered in French, 1977-78 and-alternate years; offered in English 
translation. 1976 nd alternat ears Academic year) 

> ^ 
&]. 

28 ` ; 
20th € entury French Literature (3—3 Coffland, Thibault 
Ficti . R ; 
-IClion, poetry, and drama from 1900 ti present. Chronological examina- 
NT > "" «o 
5» Of authors, movements. Offered sh translation, 19 8 and 
Mernate offered in French, 197¢ ind alternate years (Aca 
demic year) 

IET 
) F 

ro ` : . 
m Cubism to Surrealism: Correspondences Coffland 
etwee : , 
*en Art and Literature (3) 
Express " r 
ect tOn of common preoccupations in diverse media. Readings, slides 
| “tures and informal discussions 

133 Q 

Ser i 
Minar: F " > . 
M nar: French Literature (3) Staff 
May be 
CI be repeated for credit. Topic to be announced in the Schedules of 
ü55e« 


(Summer ) 
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151 Cinema and Literature—in English (3) 


Thibault 


and literature 


Topic for 1976: sur ealism. Interaction between film 
'sthetic theories of the ealists and their applications to the film am 
genres. Selected ind re Mav be repeated for credit 
(Summer ) 
" . , . 13 aff 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) St 
Conferences and group discussions (Academic ) 
Third Group 
: 1 low 
202 Thème et Version (5) Lud ; 
ses: Ol 
I ted to students in the G aduate School of Arts and Sciences ore 
thers only by permission of the gi iduate adviser Required o ysis 
1 >- Ana 
field of French Language and Literature Ana” 4 


raduate students 
ind translation of selected prose passages ilternati 


English designed to teach students to wrile witi 
(Fall) 

»13-14 Medieval French Literature (3-3) 
French literature to the end of the Middle Ages 
group course in I rench literature 


221 Special Problems in 16th Century French Litera 


1 n 
French à 


between : 
and clari 


ng 
| precision 


suf 


: seco 
Prerequisite: 4° 


yur 
ture (3) l 


May be rep ited for edit 
- Lans puri? 
226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (5) ( o 
^ r ; sht 0 
The emergence of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the though! 
n. Montaigne, Descartes, and Pasc il Ks 
pu! 
229-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3 3) " 
Studv of the developments in the poetry ol Italy, France, and P7 «4 
sta! 
231-32 Theatre in the 17th Century | 1-3) eses! 
Survey of the development ol theatrical arts and the drama 
papers and reports (Academic year) 4 
su 
234 17th Century Nondramatic Literature (3) jiter t 
.. itera 
Rationali ind e yt against authority expressed " sical do 
Jas 
Impact of nondramatic literature on the development of € 
trine dio" 
uo 
241 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) Fram 
TES 
The contribution of the ph osophes to the intellectual evolutk 
ind Europe jo* 
Lud 
242 Seminar: the French Novel and Theater 
in the 18th Century (3) i ji" 
l 
* ; ` " 4 re (3) 
244 Special Problems in 18th Century French I iterature (^ 
May be repeated for credit. Topic for 197 Rousseau ae) 
I I 
r:e * . n : 4 -e (3) 
253 Special Problems in 19th Century French I iterature (> pall 
( B 
Topic for 1976 Flaubert pr? 


May be repeated for credit 


256 19th Century French Literature ( 3) 
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258 Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) Frey 
May be repeated for credit 


264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) Coffland 


Topic: the novel. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


265 20th Century French Theatre (3) Coffland 


266 20th Century French Poetry (3) Coffland 
Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; explication 
de texte approach 

295 Independent Reading and Research in French Literature (arr.) 

For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 
for credit (Fall and spring) 


2 ` 
739-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


P 


n 


ito = . n . 
tge Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance 


0 ` 
urth Group 


IBth-century Studies. The policies of the Institute are set by a central com- 


ion is represented. Doctoral students enrolled 


litte 
tte $ 

» On which each member institt 
“One 

w € Of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Insti- 


lle Se ^ ; 
&. "eminars are numbered 301 through 309. Seminar titles for the 1976 academic 


are listed below. Students wishing to register for these courses should consult 


he 
| Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
30] English Renaissance Poetry: Weismiller 
the Establishment of the Forms (3) 
: 
(Fall) 
: 302 English Renaissance Palaeography (3) Staff 
(Spring) 
X z x E 
3 Petrarch and Sonnet Sequences (3) Staff 
(Fall) 
304 Li * $ 3 v ‘ : 
4 Literary Change in 18th Century British Literature Staff 
(Spring) 
305 F : ; 
Folger Institute Seminar (3) Staff 
Topic will be announced (Fall) 
306 F f 
L 9lger Institute Seminar (3) Stafi 
Topic Will be announced (Spring 
307 F E 
Folger Institute Seminar (3) Staff 
I 
©Pic will be announced ( Fall) 
08 F 
olger Institute Seminar (3) Staff 
Topi 
Y PIC will be announced (Spring) 
39g 4 
Advance s : 
Yanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


imite 
ELM to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
atio jx 
n. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


— ———————— a 
SSS lee 


as 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stall 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 
ITALIAN 
First Group 
staff 
Coffland and S? 


1-2 First-year Italian (3—3) 
degree at this University given on com 
gramme 
prev’ 
(Ac* 


A year course: credit toward a 
pletion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 
iding of modern Italian prose. Aural training, oral 


compos 
k 


t nl 


laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


demic yea 


af 
3—4 Second-year Italian (3-3) Coffland and st 


: sow 
University given 0 © 4 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this od 
pletion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, composition reading 9 p^ 
ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization Aural trainings © 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite Ital 1-2 or two years ic 
high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $1 7.50 a semester (Academ 


year) 


)—10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3—3) : 
(Ad 


Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission ol instructor. 


demic year) 


Third Group 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) p 
;qosopP? 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Phi 
degree May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
PORTUGUESE 
First Group pb 
RO 
31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3—3 (Acad 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language p 
year ) 
SPANISH d 
to ill seco 
Departmental prerequisite: Span 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite, f 
kc 
group courses in Spanish except for courses offered in English transla 
First Group saf 
Azar and’ 
1—2 First-year Spanish (3-3) i n com 
„rsity given Oif 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this Univers 
„rsation, 


pletion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, 
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composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Span 
1 and 2—fall and spring) 

3—4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) Barnett and Staff 
A year course redit toward a degree at this l niversity given on com 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod 


ern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory 
Prerequisite; Span 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Laboratory 


fee, $17.50 a semester (Span 3 and 4—fall and spring) 


€ 


Second-year Spanish (6) Neyman 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 
which covers material of Span 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conver- 


e: two years of high school Spanish with grades of B 


sation. Prerequisit 


or better, or grade of 4 or B in Span 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 
semester (Spring) 

€ " ; . ; " 222 ur , 

-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Hicks and Staff 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor Students 
who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for Span 19 (Span 
9 and 10—fall and spring) 

12 Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) Staff 
Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of Span 9-10 
Laboratory fee, $25 

19 Community Spanish (3) Barnett 
Spanish conversation; emphasis on developing linguistic skills necessary 
for working with the Spanish-speaking community. Class work supple- 
mented by work-study program with social agencies within the Spanish- 
speaking community Admission by permission of instructor. Students 
Who receive credit for Span 19 cannot receive credit for Span 9 

A 
> ` " . " " > 

“0 Prensa y Cultura: Intensive Spanish Conversation (3) Azar 
Intensive conversation organized around specific contemporary topics; 
illustrated by periodical material, films and interviews. 

49 Spani : : 

Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
credit. Total fee, $309 (tuition, $294; University Center fee, $15). (Fall 
and spring) 

| : 

32 Surve f Spani Mcd 'ivilizati 1531 B . 

y of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) arnett 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lectures, 
readi 

*adings, recitations, and informal discussions (Academic year) 

jJ]. 

72 Exnlico s: 

“Xplicacion de textos (3—3) Sáenz 

Mpalytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish American literature 
e *thod demonstrated and practiced on selected passages ( Academic 
year) 

d 

loo... uP 

9... 

10 Advance is . a . ` - 31 : 

d Spanish Conversation and Composition (5—5 Mazzeo 


Je 
vel . | 
Opment of writing and speaking skills. Emphasis on diction and 
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style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent and permission of instructo! 
(Academic year) 


AZ 


| 19-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3—3) 
Middle Ages (Academic ye# 


Survey by genre of the literature of the 


121—22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Am 
Span 121: Renaissance and Baroque Spanish poetry, the Spanish comedi 
Span 122: narrative prose ol the Golden Age 

123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) AD 
The Quijote and the novel as a literary genre reality and ficti 
(Academic year) 

t 

125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3—3) Mar 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analys 
of texts. collateral reading, lectures on literature and history (Ae 
demic year) 

27-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3—3) si 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century. Class inalysis of texts © 
lateral reading, lectures on literature and history 

130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) Mar 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th through the 20th Sis 
turies; emphasis on the 18th and 19th centuries Class analysis 9 
collateral reading and lectures í 

sta 

131 The Generation of 1898 (3) : " 
Studv of the various critical problems related to this renaissance of ut 
ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figures and 

es 
33 Feminist Authors in Hispanic Literature (3) ee 
Development of feminist themes in Hispanic literature Class io 
of representative works with readings in Spanish or in English tran? 
pare | 

137 The Spanish Civil War and the Creative Artist ( 3) que! 
Historical and literary study of the Spanish Civil Wat ind the pun n 
artistic reaction in Spain, Great Britain, France and the U. 5 Ta 
English with readings in Spanish, English ot French 

sol 

141 New Spanish-American Narrative (3) ei 
Short stories of Borges, Cortázar, Fuentes, Arreola, Carpentie 
Marquez. Texts in Spanish. Commentary in English or Spanis®- ga 


151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) 
Development of the novel in Spanish America 
ing, and class analysis of texts 

poe | 


Lectures, coll 


155-56 Spanish-American Literature to 1880 (3 3) 


the 
period to and dr | 


Literature of Spanish America from the colonial report 


part of the 19th century. Lectures collateral reading. 
analysis of important works 


157 


197. 98 


( 
199.500 


I " 
hird Group 
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58 Spanish-American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period 


Lectures ollateral reading, reports, and 


works. (Academic year) 


193 Curso de estilo (3) 


Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors and 


teachers of Spanish (Fall) 


Literature (3-3) 
Recommended for all majors Confer 


(Academic year) 


Language and Literature (3—3) 
Recomn 


(Academic year) 


or s : : ; 
“15 Old Spanish Language and Literature (3) Staff | 
V 
221 Q : , , se " 13 1 
<<! Seminar: Cervantes’ “Don Quijote” (3) Azar 
Cervantes’ literary theories, the Quijote and its relations with the other ! 
novelas cervantinas as different mode representing reality in literary 
fiction (Fall) y | l 
E | | | | 
“* seminar: Special Problems in Spanish Renaissance Azar 
: i 
Literature (3) } I 
May be repeated for credit. Topic for 1977: La Celestina (Spring) | 
254 6 
““) Seminar: ial P in €: iter: : | 
unar: Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) Azar | 
23 
ic... ’ " , à 
Seminar: 18th € entury Spanish Writers (3) Mazzeo | 
Lectures and analysis of principal au s and works; relationships with | m 
Subsequent literary movements I 
i 
245 Semi | 
^?*minar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mazzeo | 
Le » 
pr tures and analysis of principal | work Collateral readings | 
TOblems of o ns and development | 
^ 
«44 Sem 
à minar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3 Mazzeo i 
en LO Pment of Naturalism in 19th ce of repre i | 
Ntative wari ^ ' ` | 
itive works of Pardo Bazán, Clarín, Blas hers. (Fall) 
a 


“46 Sem: 
*minar: Works of Galdó (3) 
ldeologica] 


r 
MOVements of 


of th 


Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish-American Robb 


'nces and group discussions 


vended for all majors. Conferences and group discussions 


i 
| 
i 
Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish Barnett | 


t and stylistic analysis: relationsh p of Galdés’ works to literary 


he second half of the 19th ce 


class analysis of important 


Staff 
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18 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) Sáen 
»m 1898 to the presen! 


N 


Stvlistic analysis of the most significant poets fri 


Spring 


c ` . " . > "Act 
250 Seminar: Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (5) Sael 
[he prose writers: intellectualism ind new forms of expression 
)& 1 SER n s d : Gi (1 NT 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (^ é 
om 


Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega Gasset; analysis and € 


mentary on the texts 


252 Spanish Literature since the € ivil War (3) oat 
Development of the Spanish novel since 1939 (Fall) 
— r " "way : " 1 ob 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish-A merican Poetry (3) R 
cec i EnS ` " " ` obt 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish-American Theater (3) R 
h 
. ; . i : " " > ob! 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) R 
Sele m ner : ob 
261 Seminar: Studies in the Spanish-A merican Short Story R 
and Essay (3) F 
leci 
[he Spanish American short story and essay as art stic forms, - 
x redit: 
modern short stor riters and essayists. May be repeated for cree 
I all j 
b 
’ "cep zs Rob 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish-American Fiction ( 3) 
gob? 
266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) died 
, s stl 
Alfonso Reves, the essayist-artist, poet, and complete humanist, 45 
n his various prose and poetic works (Spring) í 
Su" 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin-American Civilization ( 3) the 
. e hir 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially gu ded ı specialist wit o of 
ethodology of his chosen discipline; each tudent writes à e y in 
" ) 
some aspect OF a selected key theme Admission by permissic 
structor (Spring) 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Spanish- 
American Literature (arr.) peal 
ye repre | 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree May be 
for credit (Fall and spring) tal 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring 
Fourth Group í 
Su" 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arı ral exi 
;enct* 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor Philosophy B l 
tion Ea tennata fog ne ng 
tion. May be repeated red (Fall id spri sist 


. A : l 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) cred ! 


Limited to Doctor of Philo: 
(Fall and spring) 


ated fof 
phy candidates May be repeale 


Xe "Germanic 1 anguages and Literatures.” 


Xandinav ian 


ke “Germanic Languages and Literatures,” 


Srbo. 'roatian 


Xe «c . 
Slavic I anguages and Literatures 


“Vice-Learning Program* 


P 
fessor C.C. Mondale 
mae Professor M. McCally 
NE feror: H. Nashman, N.C. Garner 
3.H. Williams 


Ry, 
VICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
\ 


tond r 
nd Group 


151 Urban Legal Services (6) Williams 


Field work and academic study of the urban legal system. Role of urban 


legal system in promoting humanistic values and enhancing social change 


Admission »y permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
152 Human Resource Issues in Education (6) Nashman 
i Xplorat on of the effects of education on society and vice versa; Oppor 
tunities for experience, study, and public, private, museum, 
hospital ind community education centers Admission by permission of 
Instructo (Fall and spring) 
153 Issues ; t. « i 
ues in American Health Care (6) McCally 
Field wo k combined with academic study of present American health 
sare system nd its problem ost, quality of care, delivery of health care, 
wd E" he uth education, cor "MM pars s, etc ong Pacem 
^ uL. lou ı week) it ppropriate health-related activities Admission 
Ma Permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


hitter, 


* by the pj 
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Fy ia 
154 Independent Study (6 Mondal 
Id placement 


| ud 


, m of stud) 
) l I Students mu» 
ict” with the agency, the fa member and the Se ..Learnil? 
1 i , Fall and spring) 
; P i arnel 
55 The Arts and their Audiences (6) Gas 
St sint I I ( | operat of the s Orgar tions in Washing 
W nternshit rts organ? 
D f yn the pro T ymmunication betwee 
| the pul tl 0 nme ind. the siness community OP 
lents no d [ the à and the matur"; 
t M ry Nid [| OT ( Fall an 
SERVICE-LEARNING POLITICAL S¢ IENCE 
Second Group 
: i 7 ams 
154 Law and Social Change (í willia à 
Study of eg te | its role in pr social change p 
| k "AT 13 year law stude 
( Fal ] spril 
cuf 
American Political Behavior (6) d 
| a 
Internship variet lobbying groups. Analysis of the structu ug 
ehavio nfront those who wi to exercise ps 
fluence I ] i 
Sino-Soviet Studies 
See “Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
Slavic Languages and Literatures 
à Ji 
Professor H.B. Yakobson (chair m! 
r üt 
{ te Pr * NN. Natov. C.A. Moser, G.A. Olkhovsky “ 
W.W. Row Il. Thom 
{ssociate Profe ” Lei er J. Jela | 
tdjunct A int. Prof r M.F. Mill 
Lecturers S.M. Bickel, S. Fick eii 


R / I (ur 


fulfilles 


| 
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Placement Examination: A student who h not been granted ac 
t ji the lanonace t n higi cl | must to 


FIRST GROUP 
Yakob on and 9" 


1-2 First-year Russian | 1-3) qi 
9 
Bee yu und ntals mmar and p onunciation g 
T 
| is prereq T S 2. Labor rv fee, $17.50 a semester ” 
nd 2 il and sprit 
f d sf 
ta 
3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and ; 
" |^ 
2. Sla" 
Intermediate course in Russian language Prerequisite to Slav 3 r^ 
tw irs of school Russ Prerequisite tc Slav 4 oH 
Laboratory fee, > 50 semeste ( Academic year ) 
so! 
- . * * . 1 d` 
5—6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) Thompson an " 
ra (o 
Classroom (6 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Beginners' intensive” § 
` n 
ndamentals of Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav * 
Laboratory tec $17.50 a s ester (Academi vear ) 
E 
A : : t dd à ako" 
9—10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (? 3) Ya gp 
eMe: » 
Listening comprehension ral and written practice Prerequis!! 
4 or 6, or permission of instructor (Academic year) 
s 
11—32 Elementary Polish (3-3 ijo 
i no 
Beginne ours u fundamentals of grammai and pront s0 
P 1 S ?. Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, ~ 
} O ilmen ffi j 
T 
r " " ` " : ! 
11—42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3—3 P il 
B c n lament of grammar and prone 
> cu 
Prerequis Oo »là 12: Sia i quivale Offered if ent 
fhicier 
| 
Mill | 
17 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) w 
5 z 5511 
I nde | I nd graduat len little o no g“ s s 
in i 1 on 
a ' „adel 
o acq iding knowledge of the 1 - 
for graduate students Fa n 
MP 
‘ " . " N 
49 Russian Reading (3) tions, 
al. 
Primarily fo juate j ing for reading exami! or ea" 
dem ed f radu udent Pi quisite Slav 
e Spr 4 
Me" | 
51-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3—3) tion Jl 
uncia T 
Beginner Ours fundament of grammal nd prono n suit 
" 1e 
' o Slav 52: Slav 51 0 valent. Offered if enrolln » 
ole, 
| Introduction to Russian Civilization (>) Le 
tevelopment 
Survey of Russia's artisti ial, and cultural det 
Is n English ( Fall) 


discussion, visu d 
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31-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) Moser 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas during the | 
19th and early 20th centuries—in English ( Acaden year) 


“OND GROUP 


101 Readings in the Soviet Press (3) Staff 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and curren 
publications in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of 
instructor ( Fall 

103 Scientific Russian (3) Staff 


Representative readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary scien 


tific literature. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of instructor 
(Spring, even years) | 
104 Business Russian (3) | 
I 
Study of Russian business vocabulary and concepts of busine 
Soviet context. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of 
(Spring, odd years) 
09 r : í ài = 
10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3—3 Yakobson 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression Prerequisite: Slav 
10 or equivalent (Academic year) 
128 : 1 
“8 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) Nato 
Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious, and aes 
thetic ideas. His influence on Russian and Western literature. Lectures, 
discussions, and reports—in English (Fall) 
4| 
42 , " a 14 ; 
“19th ( entury Russian Literature (3—3 Staff 
Major Russian writers and literary trends from the end of the 18th cen 
lury to Chekhov: fiction poetry, drama—in Russian. Prerequisite Slav 4 
) 16.7 | alternata : 
9r 6, or equivalent (Academic year 1976 and alternate years) 
143 
44° 
The Russian Novel (3—3) Mose 
S 
mud) of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centurie Englis 
Academic year 1977-78 and alte 
46 T S n 
he Russian Short Story (3 Natov | 
Hist i : a 
i ‘Orical development of the Russian short story. Lectures, reports, and | 
“ag 
n" 5 analysis—in Russian (Spring, odd yea | 


l-5 
? 20th Ce 


Z 


ntury Russian Literature (3 


Various trends 


tury in Russian literature since the beginning of the 20th cer 
>, d Maste pieces of Russian poetry, prose ind drama | Russian 
elennic:, fea 
i equisite: S 1 or 6. or equivalent ( Acade c 19 8 and 
"lernate years) 
153 ^d 
Irgeney (3 Mose 


ind discussion of Turgenev's works. Emphasis on the novels; 


t Stories analyzed and some time spent on his play nd other 


English Fall, odd years 
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id Works (3) 


156 Leo Tolstoy, His Life ai 
and philosophical ideas 


Tolsto 


Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic 

annm 
on Russian literature and society Lectures, reports, and classroom an 
sis of his major works in English (Spring) 


157 Nabokov (3) Ro" 
r] 


Reading and discussion of the major creative works. Russian roots, * 
of reality, sexual symbolism—in I iglish (Fall) 


T : Nai 
158 Solzhenitsyn (3) > 
Reading and discussion of the most important stories novels, nd P 
" 

bv the outstanding contemporary Russian writer—in I nglish (ol 

even years) 

how 

Í ) olkne 
et 


161—62 Russian Culture ( 3-3 
ge from origins O d 


Russian cultural herit 
Lectures, discussion, reports (Academic yeat 


f ancient Russia to 
) 


Survey ol 

ent—in English 

y 

Revolution to World War II (3) f 

i sate O 

figures of the Soviet 1920s. The fale oy 
Five-year Plan 


(Fall) 


165 Soviet Literature from the 

Basic themes, issues, literary 
H sing state control 
! 


n 


nd writers under 
ture. Lectures, discussion port in Englis 


from World War II to the Present (3) 


166 Soviet Literature 
[he new *, 


Literature in wartime, unde! Stalinism, and in the "thaws E 
a$, 
eration of dissident libe al and “unde reround" literature Lectul® 


cussion, reports—in Engl sh (Spring) 
ao Pp " i icho 
172 Soviet Dissent (3) olki 1 
s" 
ination of artist d intellectual dissent since the death of *'| 
round press, songs, plastic arts—in English (Spring) 

ye 

19] Russian Literature to 1800 (3) f 
he 


to the end 9 ^ 


Survey of Russian literature trom 
century—in I nglish 

$ 
lhe Other Slavs: Their Literature— in English (3—3) 
from thei 
peculiaf 


nif 
l 
to" 


193-94 


ogil 
non-Russian Slavic literatures r beg 


An examination ol 
ideas and styles 


the present day. Emphasis on themes 
I 


literature ( Academic 


197 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) 


Discussion of methods, e» imination. of textbooks 
" 1 í asian 
Prerequisite [8 semester hours Oi R issial 


Russian Stylistics (3) 


Development of the Russian language, literal 
I 


words and their 


(Spi 


aesthetic value, pi raseologica 


1 \ 
, odd years) 


structure 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
and group discussions (Academic year) 


Conferences 
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lit GROUP 


213 Russian Linguistic Structure I: Phonology and 
Morphology (3) 


Thompson 
(Formerly Slav 185) 


Linguistic description of the phonology and morphology of standard con 
temporary Russian 


214 Russian Linguistic Structure II: Syntax, Lexicon, and 
Semantics (3) 


Thompson 
(Formerly Slav 186) 


Linguistic description of the syntax, lexicon. and semantics of standard 
contemporary Russian (Spring) 


215 History of the Russian I anguage (3) Thompson 


Historical phonology, morphology, and syntax of the Russian language 


(Fall, odd years) 
2 : ; y PS 
“16 ¢ omparative Slavic Structure (3) Thompson 


Study of the structure of Slavic languages other than Russian. Knowledge 
of a Slavic language other than Russian is helpful, but not required 
(Spring, even years) 


25 


? Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) Natov 
Pushkin’s predecessors; Pushkin’s lyrics and dramas. Lermontov—the heir 
to Pushkin’s poetic tradition (Fall, odd years) 

E. 1 : sera 

^53 Seminar: I iterary Criticism (3) Natov 
Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the development of Rus- 
San literature; the emergence of various literary schools (Spring 
even years) 

254 Sar; 

?4 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3) Moser 
Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in the Russia of the 
1860s Reading knowledge of Russian required (Spring, odd years) 

255 3 

? Seminar: Main Trends in 20th Century Russian Natoy 
Literature (3) 

Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and social value— 
In Russian (Fall, even years) 

295 

? Independent R eading and Research (arr.) Staff 
F ; 

Or Students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 
Or credit (Fall and spring) 
( 
^, 
“30¢ " 
) The, 
hesis Research (3-3) 


and spring) 


Sociology 


Professors R.W. Stephens, I.H. Cisin, R.G. Brown, T.F. Courtless, Jr. (CM 
man ) 

Associate Professors P.H.M. Lengermann, R.A. Wallace 

Assistant Professors P.L. Stewart, J.L. Tropea, M.E. Boeckmann 

Adjunct Assistant Professor E.R. Zeitz 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer W.R. Throckmorton 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociology (Departmental) rhe following" 
quirements must be fulfilled F 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91. (Students ^ 
consult the departmental adviser regarding course to be taken in satisfying the” 
quirement for “meaningful initiation” into the Humanities and the Natural ® 
Mathematical Sciences.) 

? 


2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 
3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in one of the follow” 
related social science fields: anthropology, economics, geography, history, polit 
science and psychology " 

4. Required courses in the major— Soc 101, 140-41, 149; 15 additional sem 
hours in second-group sociology courses 

Master of Arts in the field of Sociology.—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree s 
a major in sociology or in an approved related field. Applicants should pre y 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination, especially in the Verbal à ret 
Quantitative Tests, and arrange for former professors to write letters of refer 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Required: the general requirements, pages 95-102. With the approval 9 a 
adviser and of the Graduate Education Committee, students may elect one ? ó 
following programs: (1) at least 24 semester hours of graduate work plus ? nf 
(equivalent to six semester hours), satisfactory completion of a Master's Cor 
hensive Examination in sociological theory and social research methods ^ y 


oral defense of the thesis; or (2) at least 33 semester hours of graduate com p" 
0 


w 


and satisfactory completion of a M: ister's Comprehensive Examination in Soc! 
theory, social research methods and one substantive special field (deviant peha " 
political sociology, sociology of work, urban sociology or sociology and socia | Pf 
In addition to the hours specified above, all candidates must satisfactori} sgh 
plete Stat 105 or its equivalent. All candidates must select from the es 
sociology courses as follows: six hours chosen from sociological theory (9 5 


aM a 
and 239 recommended), six hours chosen from social research methods cial 
. Se 
hours chosen from one special area (deviant behavior, political sociology: 


e also 
of work, urban sociology or sociology and social policy). Candidates must e 


. forei£ 
the tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge examination in one fo of 


^ rv 
guage or by satisfactorily completing the tool requirement in either statistics e 
puter programming. eg | 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Sociology. Required: the general 75 ho 
ments, pages 95-97, 102-104. Students must complete from 30 to 36 semen eal 
of graduate ^ vete. and from 12 to 18 semester hours of dissertation rest K 


“ ` : „clude " 

for a total of 48 hours beyond the master's degree. Students must ince seit 
ix $ 

program of Pei graduate coursework in each of the following: $ i res 
, a 

hours of sociological theory (including Soc 333), six hours of soci f " 

least one lo 
t «ocio 

must be chosen from among those offered by the department of sO 


s xciolo og 
viant behavior, political sociology, sociology of work and urban s€ eg] the 
in sociologi 


methods and six hours each in two substantive specialties, at 


dents must satisfactorily complete the General Examination 
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research methods and two substantive specialties. Students must also fulfill 


b ^ x . 
* loo] requirement by passing a reading knowledge examination in one foreign 
uage and by satisfactorily completing the tool requirement in either statistics 


| "mputer programming 


l kzi : 
epartmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second- and third-group 
Mes in Sociology except for Soc 181 and 191. 


| 
Meer 
» GROUP 


| Introductory Sociology (3) Staff 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
| impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior (Fall and 


spring) 
2 Major Social Issues (3) Staff 
(Formerly Uses of Sociology 


Critical examination of selected major social issues confronting American 
society Topics change each semester. May be repeated once for credit 


Prerequisite: Soc 1 (Fall and spring 


| Ta 
“COND GROUP 


101 Dey elopment of Social Thought (3) Lengermann, Stephens 


Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society 
and human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. Pre- 
requisite: Soc 1 (Fall and spring) 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) Brown 


Introductory survey of industrial sociology: sociology of occupations and 
Professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, complex 


Organizations. (Fall) 

12 : Ads 

“4 Medical Sociology (3) Brown 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
Physical and mental illness; medical Occupations and professions, medi 
Cal organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. (Fall) 

125 Sang ‘ -— , , 

25 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 


Introduction to history of the religious area of sociology; analysis of 
reciprocal impact of secular upon religious and religious upon secular 
Institutions (Fall) 


126 l rb 


Dio. ^ 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 


living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development (Fall) 


an Sociology (3) Stephens 


127 p . i 
9pulation Problems (3) Stewart 
( : : "a 
9mposition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
Pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population policies—eugenics and birth control. (Fall) 


480 ( 


128 


130 


136 


137 


139 


140-41 


143 
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Urban Problems and Policies (3) Su 
" ff 
Seminar on urban problems and policies developed in response to thé 
special focus on Washington, D.( students placed in Washing" 
igencies; seminar sessions devoted to social-policy analyses of their © 
periences (Spring) 
Race and Minority Groups (3) walla’ 
i . ' «fell 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in socie" 
; y 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; anal) 
of the phenomenon of prejudice (Spring) 
‘ x sonhe 
Class, Status, and Power (3) Steph 


r "m 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participat! 


al co 
education, and social mobility in American society; international © 


. ° : of 
parisons; analysis of public policies which affect these distribul® 
(Fall) 

e42 Tn > „rma 
Political Sociology (3) Lenger™ 
: o 

Analysis of problems involved in the study of power relations in 8% d 


. p ne" 
distribution of power in society; types and processes of govern 


political participation and political mobilization (Fall) 
Pi e enc ralla 
Sociology of Education (3) Tropea, wal ; 
" ; : and ” 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives "T 
cit 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general to sx 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components. 
(Spring) 
s À : 3 ‘ sec, THOM | 
Juvenile Delinquency (3) Courtless, $ 
: , a je OF | 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the iuvenile 
training schools, treatment of offenders. (Spring) 
JY 
m rol 
Criminology (3) Courtless, I 4 
snd OP" | 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development at yr? 


tion of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in | 
society. (Fall) 
es 
Ec uril 
Sociology of Law (3) co m. 
: i Jem 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Prob 
legal concepts, doctrines and institutions (Fall) 
; Trof* | 
Society and the Deviant (3) ial f 
:ancv, SUC 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. * ram d 
. "n ro! 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative prO% 
community, courts, and schools (Spring) ; 
is 
EA m np; 
Social Research Methods (3-3) Boeckma 
(Formerly Soc 141 [3]) Sot ul 
1, SOC ig 
Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in sociology” (s 
advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: Soc 149. 
140 and 141—fall and spring) Í 
se 
Social Movements (3) 4 p 
s $, 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fa 
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riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, 


development, and decay f social mx 


ements and social revolutions 
(Spring) 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) Cisin 
Communication process with emphasis on international communications, 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda campaigns. 
(Fall) 

149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace 


Systematic study of contemporary schools 


ot 


sociological theory, both 
| European and American development; evaluation contribu- 


Fall and spring) 


of scientific 


tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101 


| 151 Problems of Urban Social Systems (9) Staff 


Developing a comprehensive pers ective on selected social problems 
k t 


through lectures and readings Topic changes each semester Prerequisite 
24 semester hours selected from economics, history, political science 
| Psychology, and sociology Admission by permission of instructor. Con- 


current registration in Soc 152 required (Fall and spring) 


152 Problems of Urban Social Systems—Supervised Staff 
Field Work (6) 


Accompanies Soc 151. A maximum of 24 hours a week will be spent in 
| service-research efforts by placement in the Washington. D. 
current registration in Soc 151 required (Fall and 


area. Con 
spring ) 


153 Poverty in America (3) Staff 


Exploration of social and economic Causes of poverty in the United States 
I 


and evaluation of anti-poverty strategies, including comprehensive welfare 
reform. Discussion of conflicts between sociological and economic models 
of behavior of low income groups 


18] Major Social Processes (3) Staff 


Analysis and examination of various processes in society of general im- 
I f 
Portance to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict 


change, etc Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit 


Admission by permission of instructor 


socialization, social 


(Fall and spring) 


C ` " p 
91 ¢ urrent Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 


Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. Ad 
permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


Sociology 
mission by 


he 
195 Research (3) Staff 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergrad- 
“ate students with promising academic records. Before a student is per- 
Mitted t register for Soc 195, he must submit a written proposal of his 
Plan of study for the approval of the Staff member of the Department 
Who Will be directing his research (Fall and spring) 


0 


nte 
t 
learnt 


àl course offered by the departments of sociology and ecor omics 


Ty Ci ior aa 
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THIRD GROUP 


1€ . . . 3 , (d 

203 Social Organization (3) Wall& 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives on society as ' 
system of institution Recommended for students offering sociology as" 
supporting field. (Fall) 


e * p "n . : ema 
210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) Lengermé 


4l 

. cil 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider "3 
system. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, polit“ 


stability, conflict, and change (Fall) 


j 
Lengermann, Boeckm 


N 
N 


Seminar: Political Processes (3) 
} : iof! 
ul process in the l nited States; distributi 


Sociological studies of politic: i 
HAT S 
participation, communica 


of power; political socialization, attitudes, 


social movements. Prerequisite: Soc 210 (Spring) 


-— — ot ; NT. 

220 Religious Institutions in Urban America (3) Wallace, Y 
Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of interactio® 

tween religious and secular institutions in contemporary urban life 


(Spring, odd years) 


; s su 
223 Urban Sociology (3) , 
Sociological perspectives on urbanization and urbanism and on the 
terminants of the forms and structure of the city (Fall) 
4 
> : sp 
224 Urban Life (3) E 
. ; r F toe 10" 
Examination of differentiation—social, cultural, areal; life styles, 
torial groupings, community participation Prerequisite: Soc 223. 
(Spring) 
SE cg 
230 Sociological Research Methods (3) T 
: : MESES a : sew 0b. 
Systematic survey of sociological research strategies and review y g 
literature in this area. Recommended for students with only One 7g 
graduate course in research techniques. Prerequisite: Soc 141 or 
lent. (Fall) 
ej 
231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) " 
: : . hn 
Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophisticated research (eC pe 


and of new developments in the methodology of social researe™ 


requisite: Soc 230 or equivalent. (Spring) 
TOM ; i ein, SI 
232 Seminar: Research Planning and Execution (3) 1s aan 


stu y 
rojects; recommended for all 


( 


Clinical review of student research p 


engaged in thesis and dissertation research Prerequisite: Soc 
equivalent (Spring) 
will 
235 Seminar: Sociology of Education (3) on. 


and the e°% 0° 
ation O gi 
the © 
and $ 


Sociological theories on relationships between education 
political, social, and cultural character of society; examir 
factors relating to such topics as educational achievement, 


functions of educational structures, and the roles ot teacher 


(Fall, even years) 
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238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann 
Development of sociology from the early 1800s to the 1920s. Intensive 
analysis of the classical theoretical statements (Fall) 

239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary schools of socio- 
logical theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of theoretical 
perspectives. Prerequisite: Soc 238 (Spring) 

240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) Stewart, Brown 
Analysis of occupational roles and structures; recruitment and training; 
adjustment problems at various career stages; interrelationships of strati- 
fication, life styles, and work roles (Fall) 

241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) Stewart, Brown 
Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry, govern- 
ment, and business; examination of basic processes such as decision- 
making, recruitment, allocation of authority, informal organization, and 
interorganizational relations. (Spring) 

> Ww I : ` d 

242 Seminar: Urban Medical Systems (3) Brown 
Sociological analysis of various problems in urban medical systems, e.g., 
delivery of health care services, interprofessional relationships, community 
health care, etc (Spring) 

055 € " . " . " 

252 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) Lengermann, Boeckmann 
Concepts, theory and research which demonstrate the applicability of a 
sociological perspective (for example, views on social systems, roles, 
formal organization, power, stratification, decision-making, social values) 
on the policy process. (Fall) 

2 1 ; : 2 : 1 

^54 Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research (3) Boeckmann 
Systematic survey of conceptualization, design and practice of evaluation 
research of social experiments, and of simulation and technological fore 
casting. Prerequisite: Stat 105, Soc 230, 252; or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

59 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
Criminal Behavior (3) (Same as Law 475 [2p 

2 — TJ EA 

61 Law and € riminology II: Society's Responses to the Courtless 
Criminal Offender (3) (Same as Law 476 [2]) 

263 Sem; TÉ 

? Seminar: Law and Society (3) Courtless 


Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis on 
the organization of legal decision-making processes (Summer) 


265 
? Seminar: Criminal and Juvenile Justice Systems (3) Courtless, Tropea 


Development of a systematic perspective on components and relationships 
"Onstituting the juvenile and criminal justice systems. (Spring) 


5 
a legista, 
ary assiee tering í 
atio Men ts 


hal | 


or Soc 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the instruct 
aw p CQuivalent to one additional semester hour. For description of the irse e 
"9" Center Catal gue 


295 Research (arr.) 
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Stal 


Independent study and special projects. Before a student is permillé 
to register for Soc 295, he must submit a written proposal of his piv 
of study for the approval of the Staff member of the Department Wi 


FOURTH GROUP 


333 


will be directing his research. May be repeated once for credit (Fe 
ind spring) 
n 1 staf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) St 
(Fall and spring) 
5 A " > r . r " Walla 
Seminar: Theory Construction and Application (3) Tropea, W all ; 
ij 


351 


" 949 . x 
Critical examination of the elements of current theories in the s 


. . "1 gv 
sciences with the major objective of developing general principle J 


: TE". 

theory construction; consideration of the functions of theory in 5% 
logical research ( Fall) 

. UTR, sol 

Selected Topics in Sociology (3) Y 

att 


Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be rem 


: : ^ equi? 
for credit. The following topic(s) will be offered as the demand red 


each fall semester (1) Social Research—causal inference 10 a 
research, evaluation research, philosophy of science, etc.; (2) Po d 
Sociology—comparative political structures, processes of policy form? v 
social movements, etc.; (3) Sociology of Work—work and public bur 
cracies, industrial sociology, etc | 
" 
352 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) A j 


general systems theory. (2) Urban Sociology—ecological process A" | 

urbanization, the urban school, race and ethnic relations, etc» neat 
and Society—the police and the community, the sociology of law, © 

of deviance, etc f 

gi 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) yf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Spanish 


See "Romance Languages and Literatures." 


g 
, repe! 
Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be rer il 
s reg! 
for credit. The following topic(s) will be offered as the demand rè (he? 


I J : "tant 
each spring semester: (1) Sociological Theory—-study of importan" gil 
rists such as Marx, Weber, Parsons, important themes such ® "ig 


.ractiol 
change, social control; important schools such as symbolic interae 7 qp 


„eneral €" 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener 


ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) {| 
sta” | 


for cred 
é Ge , : 0 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 


(Fall and spring) 


hecial Education 


Mofessors P. Botwin (Chairman), R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives 
Ssociate Professor J.R. Shotel 


Methods and Materials (3) 


Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Students ob- 
serve and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by the in- 
Structor. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 189 (Fall) 


distant Professors R.W. Prouty, M.S. Castleberry, L.A. Tsantis, S.J. Little 
Mtructors J.S. Landy, N.J.S. Sobel, J.L. McCauley 
Programs of study in Special Education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
A Education, Master of Arts in Edu ation, and Doctor of Education are offered by 
* School of Education (see pages 107-37) 
GROUP 
101 Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary Little 
Teaching Role (3) 
Instructional experiences designed to refine the insights and competencies 
essential for successful operation of the complementary teaching model. 
(Fall) 
102 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Staff 
| 


103 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Creative Staff 
Programming (3) 
Continuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programming of 


the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 190. 
(Spring) 


170 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships Little 
for Special Education Teachers (3) 


Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with children. 
(Fall) 


189 Preprofessional Practicum: Observing the Special Child Little 
in the Regular Class Milieu (3) 


Supervised internship in school setting Emphasis on intensive study of a 
child evidencing special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 
102 (Fall) 


190 Preprofessional Practicum: Inspecting a Continuum Staff 
9f Special Education Services (3) 
Observation and participation in various special education settings. Em- 
Phasis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs of various 
Special education models. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 103. 
(Spring) 

197 og y * 
5 Special Study in Special Education (3-3) Little 


Individual oi group study or research under the guidance of staff mem- 
ers. Program and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by 
Permission of adviser (Academic year) 


485 


ae 


eee 


486 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i à : m 

199 Practicum in Complementary Teaching (6) Littl 
Supervised teaching internship in a school-based intervention progra® 

f uU 

Student teaching with children identified as needing special educati 


$ 
services. A minimum of 240 clock hours required. Admission by perm 


sion of the instructor 


200 Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) suf 


ly 
Lecture and field experience. Application of the basic concepts of eat 


child development as applied to special education (Fall) 


THIRD GROUP 


; r . r wil 
201 Introduction to Special Education (3) Bot d 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education z 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications ® 
essary to accomodate children in a school program. (Fall) 


py 
222 Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) McCaul 


d 
E : ssi 
Special techniques and materials for regular classroom teachers tO a j 


children who have learning and/or behavior problems; emphasis 
specific, practical strategies and applications. Open to undergr? 
seniors and regular class teachers (Spring) 
x TM ip suf 
240 The Crisis-Resource Teacher (3) 
: t 
Rationales, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to | 
implementation of crisis-resource teacher programs (Fall) 
suf 


241 Practicum in Crisis-Resource Teaching (6) 


d 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence in crisis-reso, 
teaching. Under the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting: 
minimum of 280 clock hours required (Fall) 
suf 
242 Specialized Techniques and Materials for 
Crisis-Resource Teachers (3) he | 


" ring | 
Lectures, discussions, techniques, and selected materials explo! isi 
psycho-educational factors used in crisis-resource teaching. 


by permission of instructor (Fall) 
ti 
EE eee : : prov 
250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) hint 
. : -rintive tea 4 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic prescriptive issio? e 
Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 252. Admission by permi 
instructor (Fall) 
(' 
: puc 
251 Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) NA 
cia] couci 
Psychosocial factors significant to the process of the special (o 
school-based consultant. Admission by permission of instructor. 
Y | 
caul 
© : i : ta pig andy, Mc@# 
252 Practicum for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (6) ! andy, 10 


Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive eesti insti?" 
taken concurrently with SpEd 250. Admission by permission 
tor. A minimum of 280 clock hours required. (Fall) 


SF 
253 The Humanizing Curriculum and the 
Special Education Consultant (3) 
Curriculum concepts and modifications aimed 


"ECIAL EDUCATION 487 
Landy 
at enhancing the classroom 


environment for learning and growth Admission by permission of in 
structor (Fall) 
260 The Assessment Process: Identification Castleberry, Tsantis and Stafi 
and Psycho-educational Assessment of 
Young Exceptional Children (3) 
Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and informal 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
261 Practicum: Methods and Materials Ives, Tsantis 
for Young Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly The Teaching/Learning Process: Methods and Materials for 
Young Exceptional Children) 
Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational strategies 
and materials. Three dimensions: designing and developing teaching ma 


feedback 


and 


Requires eigl 


classroom teaching, 


at 


terials, 
Taught demonstration 


(Fall) 


a site 


^?) " . " . 

262 Seminar: the Education of 
Young Exceptional Children (3) 
Weekly 


dealing with 


evah 


Castleberry, 


a wit I 


I 
in 


professor 


ion 


ıt hours a week service. 


Tsantis, Shotel and Staff 


seminar 1 experiences, problems, and concerns en- 

countered during the internship for the education of young exceptional 

children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. Admission by per 
mission of instructor (Spring) 

IA " " . , ` r 

463 Introduction to the Education of the Sev erely and Staff 


Multiply Handicapped (3) 


Survey i 


of the characteristics and learning patte 


disabilities. Lecture and field experience 


? ` . X . ^ * "c 
“64 Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely 


and Multiply Handicapped Children (3) 


Specialized programs, techniques, and methods 


Severe disabilities (Spring, even years) 


26 "yos a " ; ; . 
^65 Clinical Experience with Multiply Handicapped 


and Developmentally Disabled Young Childr 


> i 
Preliminary field experience designed for stude 


Carly childhood special education | 
Program articulation 


hood special education setting 


super 


VISCC 


Three week intensive inv 


s 
466 p : 2 
? Problems in I anguage Development in 
Y 9ung Exceptional Children (3) 


Introduction to the study of 


language acquisit 
"urrent research on language of handicapped c 


TES 
< )7 > p ' TM 
The Role of the Early Childhood 
Special Educator (3) 


"Xamination of the spectrum of roles available 


rns of children with severe 


( Fall) 


Sobel 


for teaching children with 


Ivy es 
en (3) 


nt 


ts with no experience in 
exper necessary for 
olvement in an early child- 


nce 


Shotel 


ion and the application of 
hildren. (Fall) 


Isantis, Sobel 


n early childhood special 


270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics 0 
the various settings (Spring) 
268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with Sol 


Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (2 hours). 
( Fall) 
Wy e Sherf 
269 Psychosocial Concerns of the Early Childhood Ives, Castleber 
Special Educator (3) 
: ; : M 
Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological 2 
" g gi 
psychological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal relati 
ships (Fall) 
Sob? 


Special Needs (3) 


R ef! 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the develop™ 


of readiness skills in special education (Spring, even years) 
- ee . sul 
7] The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the : 
everely and Multiply Handicapped (3) 
E hag eni me 
Laboratory experience in which students participate as educational ® 
bers of an interdisciplinary team (Spring) 
[e 


273 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern (3) 


290 Control and Management Techniques in the Classroom (3) 


e 
, -erns 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concern shi? 
countered during special education/early childhood strategist inter 


Concurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required (Spring) 


suf 
«ot 
; í oup © 

Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for group m 
i : > vi 

trol. Designed to provide practice as well as familiarity with the io of 
„missi 
theories of control of human behavior. Admission by permiss 

instructor 


Su 
29] Internship in Crisis-Resource Teaching (9) " 
Supervised field experience in the crisis-resource teacher program x eng | 
the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of the U 
staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required (Spring) | 
ef) 
1 TM ee : . :astlebe 
292 Professional Internship in Education of [santis, Cas d $$ | 
" " r a? * >| ane * 
Young Exceptional Children (6 or 9) Shotel dren A 
-hildreP^ , 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional chi y wil 
minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurr* | 
SpEd 262 (Spring) 
w| 
293 Professional Internship for the Special 
Education/ Early Childhood Strategist (9) m 
: ] versified, A 
Supervised internship in strategist role, emphasizing d! ogra 2 
dimensional aspects of a special education /early childhood P! nent s 
enroll 


minimum of 420 clock-hours is required. Concurrent 
SpEd 273 required 


(Spring) 
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294 Internship in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) Landy, McCauley 


supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs 


4 minimum of 420 clock hours require Admission by permission of in 
structor (Spring) 

907 > e s 1 " " 11 

297—98 Individual Study in Special Education (3—3) Stafl 
Individual study or research under taff member. Program 
and conferences arranged witl n by permission of ad- 
viser (Academic year) 

303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Botwin 
Philosophy and nature of special education; litigation, program organiza- 
tion, administration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; pro- 
gram evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Ives, Castleberry, Sobel 
Fheory and Practice in Special Education (3) 

(Formerly The Design of Family Education Programs: Theory and 

Practice) 

Theoretical foundations and clinical practice in working with parents 
| and community agencies in meeting the educational needs of young 

exceptional children (Spring) 

350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) McCauley 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to im- 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. Admission by 
permission of instructor ( Fall) 

351 Seminar: School-based Consultants in Special Education (3) Landy 
Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the 
School-based consultant; emphasis on concurrent field e ‘perience. Ad 
mission by permission of instructor (Spring ) 

155 € ^ n a " . ` 

?2 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs Prouty 
in the Schools (3) 

For school-based consultants in special education; focuses on in-school 
Program development and recent trends in processes and procedures. Ad- 
Mission by permission of instructor (Fall 

370 ] 3 SL sid è * 1 > 
ntrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) Prouty 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand 


Ng roles and interpersonal 


niques in teaching exceptional children 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


FOr. 
URTH GROUP 


401 Doctor 
I 


al Mini-Seminar in Special Education (1) Staff 


2 
arlicipation in a small group with a selected faculty member; intensive 


stu. y 
tudy and discussion of an area of common interest in an informal en 
Vironment providing for the exch: of ideas and optimum potential for 
Personal i 


and professional growth. Admission 
(Fall) 


permission of instructor 


490 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Shote! 


administration 
ar 


453—54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6—6) 


Supervised professional internship in college teaching 
supervision, or private agency function Each internship individually 


ranged. Admission by permission of adviser (Academic year) 


480 Evaluation in Special Education (3) Shot? 


(Formerly Evaluation Seminar in Special Education/Early € hildhood) 


Application of educational evaluation models to special education situ? 
tions. Special consideration given to the work of Haines Popham. 
Scriven, Stake, Stufflebeam, TABA, and Tyler Practical application ^ 

the theoretical models will be stressed (Fall) 
490 Departmental Seminar in Special Education (3) Shot? 
refine 


Provides an opportunity for selected graduate students to develop, , 
and demonstrate their skills and abilities in a small-group setting k 


fellow students and department faculty Admission by permission 


instructor. (Spring) 
f 
: f vaf 
491 Dissertation Research (arr.) St 


(Fall and spring) 


Speech and Drama 


Professors E.L. Stevens, J.W. Hillis (Director of Speech Pathology and qud 
ology), L.S. Bowling (Chairman), W.M. Reynolds (Director of Speech Cor 
munication ) 

Professorial Lecturer G. Herer 

Associate Professors L.S. Bielski, M D.M. Brewer 

Associate Professorial Lecturer B.P. Cox b 

Assistant Professors J.R. Regnell, N.C. Garner (Acting Director of T heal" 
S. Keller (Director of Forensics), V.P. Parady, D.L. Skolnick, B.W. Sabe 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.H. Dudley, F. Arant, M.O. Regan 


1 
| TIL 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental) rhe folk 


requirements must be fulfilled notl 
$ 


I The ge al requirements as stated on pages 77-78 85-91 (Students. , the 
satisfyine 4n 


consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in 
requirement for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natura 
Mathematical Sciences. ) 
2. Prerequisite courses—SPDR 1, 11 sours” 
3. Required courses in related areas—24 semester hours of second-grouP C ist! | 
outside the department of speech and drama as approved by the major P itf 
(Courses in dramatic literature offered in the classics, English, and foreign lang 
departments are strongly recommended.) „mest 
4. Required courses in the major—SPDR 151, 165-66; 15 additional 5 
hours in second-group drama courses. ng (p 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Communication and Broad astin 
partmental) [he following requirements must be fulfilled gl oul 
I The general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91 (Students th 


in satisfying gf 
1 tura 
Na 


consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken 
requirement for “meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the 
Mathematical Sciences.) 
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Prerequisite courses—-SPDR 1, 11 


Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in psychology and/or 


wr 


Philosophy as approved by the major adviser; 18 semester hours in a single subject 


Tea outside the department of speech and drama as approved by the major adviser 


4. Required courses in the major—SPDR 112, 121, 126; 15 additional semester 
Nurs of second group courses in the department of speech and drama as approved 
Y the major advise 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology (Depart- 
"ental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled 


I. 


“nsult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 


WMirements for “meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural and 
Mathematical Sciences.) 


The general requirements as stated on pages 77-78, 85-91. (Students should 


2. Prerequisite courses—SPDR 1, 11 

3 Required courses in related areas—Psyc 115, 121 and 131 (or their equiva 
» plus 15 additional semester hours of second-group courses selected from re- 
ed areas as approved by the major adviser 

ii Required courses in the major—SPDR 101, 103, 104, 106, 118, 119; 6 ad- 
Onal semester hours of courses in the department of speech and drama as ap- 
Move 


d by the major adviser 
Maste; Mf Arts / 


e field of Speech Pathology and Audiology.—Prerequisite: the 


tere, ; ie . 
zeree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech pathology and audiology from 


Gr, University, or an equivalent degree, and the score on the Aptitude Test of the 
Ura - 

adnata : 

âduate Record I xamination 


“quired: the general requirements, pages 95-102. The program of study consists 


, Y Semester hours of approved course work without a thesis, or with the approval 
le department, 


ent 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (eq 
"ll 


iva 
Dr lo six semester hours). All students must satisfy the 
*€ticum 


ac: c and supervised 


s requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Competence awarded by the 
Americ. 
*rican Speech and Hearing Association 


lo Students must take the National Examination in Audiology or in Speech Path- 
n 
n Available through the Educational Testing Service. Students must request the 
est; 

l 


ing Service to send copies of the test scores to the department of speech and 


to be used in the fulfillment of the general requirement in the Graduate 
Arts and Sciences for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Satis 


Grag test results must reach the department early enough to be filed with the 
aç 


the lis ^, School Office no later than the day before the faculty meets to approve 
of graduates (approximately two weeks before graduation ). 
TM oy Fine Arts the field of Dramatic Art.—Prerequisite: the degree of 

*quired Arts from this University, or an equivalent degree 
LM (1 the general requirements, pages 95-102. The program of study con- 
30 semester hours of second- and third-group course work planned in 


“Ons 
u 
x ltation with > 


Mest the adviser; (2) a creative thesis (equivalent to six additional 
e 
Sve a hours) in the 


Gamin.: 

| “mination, Each candidate is expected to complete the program in residence in 
“ONtinuoy 

Ba - 

^ telor of 

"Quisite. 


selected area of concentration; and (3) a written comprehen 
academic-year semesters 

irts in Education with a teachin 
ges 81-82 


field in Speech and Drama.—Pre- 


equi the education curriculum, pa 

n lIred- ° ^ 

Mages Tw the speech and drama option and the professional courses listed on 
QE 
" 6 


§ 
Peech and He; m 


aring Therapy: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, page 53 
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FIRST GROUP 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) Reynolds and Stall 


11 


45 


4€ 


o 


Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, de 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public sik 


uations. Recording fee, $4 (Fall and spring) 

$ UE » 
Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and Sta! 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation? 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery fauli 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4 (Fa 


and spring) 


Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) suf 


Theory and practice in discovering and communicating orally the meal 
^ " oe 
ing in literature through analysis of form and content Techniques, 
reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. Prerequisite SPDR ^" 


Recording fee, $4. (Fall and spring) 

4 1 A , y 
Understanding the Theater (3) parad 
r ; ` re | 
The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Cont 


. . g 
butions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined throve 


lectures, visiting artists, class discussion, and attendance at thealf^ 
performances. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall and spring) 

— Ea AS " ,vnolós 
Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) Reyn 


" E seinal af 
Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric in contemporary political : 
social movements. Influence of speech communication on opinion-m? 
examined by means of readings, guest speakers, and field projects. 


(Fall) 


SECOND GROUP 


pre" | 


101 Bioacoustics (3) 


: : cessio 
Acoustic analysis of speech and the physiology of reception and proc, p 


of speech by the human auditory system. Prerequisite: BiSc 3 4 or 
or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or equivalent. (Fall) 
"a 
stall | 
103 Biophonetics (3) we 
‘ Auto 
Biological bases of speech production. Emphasis on the contribu rj | 


sicula 
and articu™ e 


the nervous system, the respiratory system, and the vocal WI 
mechanisms in the production of intelligible speech Prerequisite i 
3-4 or 11-12 or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or equivalent. ( i | 
sorte! 
04 i ; > , Reg" | 
104 Introduction to Speech Pathology (3) pail | 
I i em ; 
Survey of the field of speech pathology. The effect of body-Syst Jat | 


ologies and environmental factors on the production of speech s 
guage. Prerequisite: SPDR 103 (Spring) e 
ewe 
106 Introduction to Audiology (3) oo of 
Survey of the field of audiology. The effect of body-system patholer ute 
the reception of speech and other acoustic stimuli. Procedures “fot the 


ervices 
tone and speech audiometry. Clinical and educational servie I 


hearing impaired. Prerequisite: SPDR 101 (Spring) 
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111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
Study of the 


Stevens 
communication process in business and professional speak- 
Ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall) 


112 Persuasion (3) Keller 
(Formerly Advanced Public Speaking) 


In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasive speaking, 
with emphasis on the psychological factors in audience analysis and adap- 


tation. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or permission of instructor Recording fee, $4. 

(Spring) 
115 Acting I (3) Garner 
Basic techniques of concentration. imagination and character analysis. 
Concurent registration in HKLS 124 required. Prerequisite: SPDR 11, 32. 
(Fall) 


116 Acting II (3) Garner 


Principles of role development. Scene study, principally in 20th century 
realism. Concurrent registration in HKLS 116 required. Admission by 
audition. Prerequisite: SPDR 115. (Spring) 


118 Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3) Staff 


Development of skills in the phonetic phonemic transcription and syn- 


tactic analysis of oral language samples Prerequisite: Psyc 115 or equiva- 
lent. (Spring) 


119 Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) Hillis 


Development of skill in precision treatment techniques for communication 
disorders. Emphasis on accountability of providers of clinical and edu- 
cational services for the communicatively handicapped. Prerequisite: 


Psyc 121 and 131, or equivalent; senior standing or permission of in- 
Structor (Fall) 

^) Jd * " " r * ` 

121 Group Discussion and Conference I eadership (3) Stevens 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or 
permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

) ~ : 

126 Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynolds 
Study of the advocacy system: special emphasis on issue identification, use 
Of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argumentative speak- 
ing. Recording fee, $4. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

127 

28 Ady anced Debate Practice (1—1) Keller 
Admission by permission of instructor, after one semester of satisfactory 
Participation in intercollegiate debate program. May be repeated for a 
total of 4 semester hours of credit (Fall and spring) 

133 à E 

j Broadcasting in America (3) Skolnick 


Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting with 


reais on communicative factors and effects of television programming. 
all) 
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Skolnick 


communication medium 


134 Radio Production and Performance (3) 


Introduction to the basic concepts of radio as a 
emphasis on the design and production of a variety of radio program» 

11 y 4 
Prerequisite: SPDR 133 or permission of instructor Recording fee, $ 


(Spring) 


135-36 Radio Workshop (1—1) Skolnick 


in campus radio station. Admission by permission of b 


Practical work 
structor. after one semester of satisfactory participation in WRGW active 


ties. May be repeated for a total of four semester hours of credit. 
(Academic year) 


143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory ( 3) Reynol® 


tacte 
theory and method as they evolved in the Wester 


Study of rhetorical 
(Fall, even years) : 


world from the classical period to the present. 
Reynol? 
e 
pr". 


od 


144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the 
ent day, interpreted in terms of issues and movements. (Spring, 

years) 


skolni | 


145 Television Production and Performance (3) 
mimi | 


Basic course in television production techniques and skills. Progra 
directing, script-writing, and other aspects of television production. Y 
tensive practice in working television equipment; emphasis on various ^. 
studio projects. Recording fee, $5. Prerequisite SPDR 133 and permis 


of instructor. (Fall) 


COMPRE x .olnid 

146 Advanced Television Production and Performance (3) Skolt | 
n ` p 
Advanced study and practice of television production techniques. stude 


working with studio equipment M 
to fi! 
is 


per 


are expected to demonstrate skill in 
in the development of television programs from original concepts 


productions. Recording fee, $5. Prerequisite SPDR 145 and 
sion of instructor (Spring) 


151—52 Stagecraft (3—3) : oft | 
«a CÓ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in (5) | 
struction, rigging, lighting, and scene painting. Prerequisite to SPDR | 
SPDR 151. (Academic year) 
— jare 
154 Directing (3) q prt | 
Fundamentals of script analysis, casting and rehearsal techniques: ! 
requisite: SPDR 115 and 151. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 
j| 
: : sab” | 
155—56 Play Production Practice (1—1) b (o 
e the 
Practical work in theatre. Assigned production duties in one of UE ye 


ties, publ | 
lowing areas: scenery, costuming, lighting sound, properties, outs? 
a total of four semester M 


lations, acting. May be repeated fot: 
h registration. ! 


credit, but a different area must be elected at eac 
demic year) f 


St | 

161-62 Theatrical Styles (3—3) sí | 
Detailed study of the culture, climate, and production techt g 
nificant periods of drama. Prerequisite: SPDR 165-66. 


year ) 


E 
riques “ed 


(Ac 
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165-66 History of the Theater (3-3) Parady 


An examination of the development and growth of the theater from its 


beginnings to the present. SPDR 165: Greek through Restoration. SPDR 
166: the 18th century to the present (Academic year) 
169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) Staff 


Study of philosophies and practices underlying dramatics with children; 
materials and methods for conducting improvised dramatic activities in 
elementary and secondary education (Spring) 


192 The American Cinema (3) Mergen 


he course will enable the 


History and criticism of American films. T 
student to develop an ability to see and evaluate cinema techniques, to 
express the evaluation clearly in writing and to understand the role of 


| films in the context of American culture 


193 Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Fundamental study of scenography, including drafting, rendering and 
model construction (Fall) 

| 195 Costuming (3) Parady 
Study of costume history, materials, and construction. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor (Fall) 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 


Independent research and special projects. Open only to undergraduate 
students in their senior year. Before a student is permitted to register for 
SPDR 196, he must submit a written proposal of his plan of study and 
obtain approval of the staff member who will be directing the study as well 
as of the Departmental Chairman 


numbered from 268 through 290 and SPDR 295 are for Master of 
"andidates in the field of speech pathology and audiology; other students may 


"admi 
Mitted by permission of the department 


215 

~16 Acting: Scene Study (3-3) Staff 
Scene work in classic and other nonrealistic drama. Admission by audition 
Both courses may be repeated once for credit. Recording fee, $4 
(Academic year) 

2 : : ^ a 

<51 Advanced Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Project work in all styles of traditional and modern scenography. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 

252 ` : 

>< Advanced € ostuming (3) Parady 
Study of special design, style, and construction problems. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 

255 Li i 

E Lighting Design (3) Sabelli 


Theory and practice of stage lighting. Prerequisite: SDPR 152 
A (Spring, even years) 
Sing 
th; offe 
EAE of the department of speech and drama and the American Studies Program. Students 


Under either designation 


ge ES E 


=o 


See 


496 


dr 


* An 
ama 
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56 Advanced Directing (3) 


Garnel 


Methods of rehearsal for selected directorial problems (Spring) 

257 Modern Trends (3) Stall 
Study of recent developments in dramatic theory, literature, and produc 
tion (Fall, even years) 

258 Theater Management (3) suff 
[Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the public promo 
tion. box office and house management. Admission by permission o 
instructor (Fall, odd years) 

267 Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders ( 3) 

For graduate students in education, speech and hearing and psycholog 

ul 

Psvcho-educational team participation, team diagnosis and analysis * 

, ng 

case studies. Multidisciplinary understanding of philosophies of learnin 
and treatment of symbolic malfunctioning (Fall) 

AMEN — Zum i af 

268 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (1-3) St 

~ 1 i 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of comm, 
cation disorders. May be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours 
credit (Fall and spring) 
* : 2 ` r r 2 eret 
269 Community Programs in Communication Disorders (3) Her 
jo! 
Methods and procedure for the planning, management, and operati. 
: : c 
of hospital, school, and other community programs for the commun! 
tively handicapped (Fall) 
B „gnel 

271 Evaluation of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Reg 

ca 
Evaluation of persons with speech articulation disorders: staffing of din 
cases, test demonstrations, critical evaluations of speech articulation 
ing procedures. Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall) 
a : : : illi 

272 Etiology of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) H P 

s spe" 

Biological, linguistic, and psychological bases for disorders of SP p) 
articulation; staffing of clinical cases. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spr 

|| 

= ts ra Saat jg 

273 Treatment of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Ree’ r 

atio 
Treatment procedures of persons with disorders of speech articul ove’ 
emphasis on programmed and other objective procedures for the impr 
= y 
ment of speech articulation; staffing of clinical cases. Laborato? 
$5. 
* pills 
274 Treatment of Fluency Disorders in Adults (2 : 
e cl 
Evaluation and treatment of fluency disorders in adults; staffing of : pro” 
cases: demonstration and critical evaluation of testing and treatme 
cedures. Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall) 
pill 
275 The Nature of Fluency Disorders (2) jinic® 
A - f cii 
Theoretical bases for the treatment of fluency disorders; staffing of 
cases. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring) 
M 
1 speech an 
interdisciplinary course offered by the departments of education, psychology anc 
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276 Treatment of Fluency Disorders in Children (2) Hillis 
Evaluatior d treatment of fluency disorders in children; staffing of clini | 
il cas demonstration and critical evaluation of testing and treatment | 
| 
procedures. Laboratory fee, $5 
277 Clinical Evaluation of Language Disorders (3) Stafl | 
I ition of language disorders in children and adults; class staffings of i 
language pathology cases, test demonstrations, and critical evaluations of 
formal and informal language testing procedure Laboratory fee, $7.50 
(Fall) | 
278 Applied Research in Language Disorders (3) Staff 
Current neurolinguistic and psycholinguistic research r ed to language 
pathologies in children and adults; emphasis on the treatment of aphasia 
in adults including demonstrations of objective procedures for charting 
clinical progress. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring 
5 "fel , " : “Ee - 
279 Clinical Treatment of Language Disorders in Children (3) Staff 
Current language therapy for children and critical evaluation of 
these programs in light psycholinguistic concepts; emphasis on 
objective procedures fo modifying desired goals in language 
therapy for children with various handicapping conditions. Laboratory 
fee, $7.50 (Summer ) 
PQ H * * . 
280 Functional Voice Disorders (2) Regnell 
Review of the normal structure and function of the vocal mechanism, ac 
quisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in providing 
speech evaluation and treatment for persons with functional voice dis- 
orders. Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall) 
9 ` 
281 Alaryngeal Speech (2) Regnell 
Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in providing 
speech evaluation and treatment for lary tomized persons. Laboratory 
fee, $5 (Spring) 
285 ; a : 
“82 Organic Voice Disorders (2) Regnell 
Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in providing 
speech evaluation and treatment for persons with organic voice disorders; 
Special consideration given to the management of voice disorders in chil 
dren. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring) 
2 —m | 
“83 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Brewer | 
Systems, principles, and methods of auditory training and speech reading, i 
including development of lesson plans and their application in resolving | 
i Į t t | 
Communication problems of acoustically-handicapped individuals. Labora- | 
tory fee, $7.50 (Fall) | 
28 ] 
2 — : ; 
4 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) Bowling 
De: . 
Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory disorder; em- 


Phasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelligibility. Clinical 
Implications, tests; demonstration and practicum. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
(Fall) 


28 i 
85 Hearing Aids (3) Brewer 


Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measure- 


498 


299- 


Assistant Professors J.P. Dirkse III, J.M. Lachin III (Research) 
Adjunct Assistant Professor J.K. Kern 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ments; hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; pi 


cedures for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counselifl 
of the p tent (Spring } 
> 4 : à ( 
286 Special Auditory Tests (3) Bowling 
Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniques for differentiatifl 
conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear lesions, for identifying functioff 
` a h aul $ 
hearing losses. Clinical application of tests and interpretation of result 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
287 li Processi 3 Bowlin 
287 Auditory Processing (3) c 
(Formerly Auditory Perception and Comprehension) 
Detailed study of the factors which affect auditory perception and compe 
hension; methods and procedures used in identifying disorders of audito 
Boy "-— ant 
perception and comprehension. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring ? 


summer ) 


Q : : : nf 
288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) Bowl! 


i : ial aff 
Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the social "i 
emotiona! behavior as well as the intellectual potential of those w 
impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 


‘ol 
289 Pediatric Audiology (3) Uu 


` . *t4ren 9 
Development of skills in audiological assessment of young children 


other difficult-to-test groups. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 
. s ; — > ew 
290 Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) Bre al 
, f : acthudih 
Overall management approach to the hard-of-hearing child inclu " 
diagnosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational placement, aur?! 
ment programs and procedures, and re-evaluation. Emphasis 0n 
habilitation within an educational framework (Summer) 
3 i suf 
294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) ; 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
suf 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 


300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Statistics ^ — ` 


, 4! 
Professors H.F. Bright, S. Kullback (Emeritus), H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kr e) 
R.H. Shumway, J. Cornfield (Chairman), J.L. Gastwirth, L. Shaw 


hous? 


search), N. Mantel (Research), D. Krueger (Research), S.W. Green 
Professorial Lecturers F.C. Leone, H. Weingarten, J. Bailar III 


Associate Professors C.T. Ireland, R.E. Thomas T KM | 
" are, 
Associate Professorial Lecturers M.A. Schwartz, F., Frishman, J.H. War 
Wolter 
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Assistant Professorial Lecturers W. Rutiser, T.C Teeples 
lecturer J Aigner 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science th a major in Applied Statistics (De- 


Dg , , , 
Mmental) or Mathematical Statistics (Departmental) or Statistics w 


L filled 
78, 85-91. (Students should 
Nsult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
Te 

Wirements for “meaning initiation” into the Humanities and Social Studies.) 


°Mputer Science (Departmental) Ihe following requirements must be 


l 


The general requirements as stated on p: 


) i : : 
& Prerequisite courses for all three majors—Math 31, 32; Stat 91 
p (a) Required course in related areas for the applied statistics major—Math 
4. (Courses in computer science and some field of application are recommended, 


lore 
igen language is not required for this major.) 
(b) Required courses in related areas for the mathemati 


a tatistics major 
àth 124, 139, 140, 157; two years of introductory French, German or Russian, 
T equivalent. (Courses in computer science, mathematics and some field of appli 
Mion are recommended.) 

(c) Required courses in related areas for the statistics major with an option in 
s Puter science—Math 113, 124, 153. (Foreign language is not required for this 
ajor, ) 
A. (a) Required courses in the applied statistics major—Stat 100, 110, 117, 118, 
77-58, 189: plus three approved second-group courses in statistics 
j (b) Required courses in the mathematical statistics major—Stat 97 or 100, 117 
^5 157 58, 189-90; plus three approved second-group courses in statistics 

(c) Required courses in the statistics major with an option in computer science 
Slat 100, 110, 114 (in that order), 117, 157—58, 183; plus three approved electives in 
tthematics and statistics (Math 101, 270 and Stat 197 


0 ; 
fy», “Sure a balanced program, departmental approval of elective is required 


th majors 


198 are recommended ) 


7 o Of Science in the field of Applied Statistics or Master of Arts in the field 
M athematical Statistics The program of study consists of 30 semester hours of 
Se w 

Mro * Work without a thesis. In exceptional cases the department may approve a 
"Bram 


Qiy; , 
A alent to six additional semester hours. Candidates must pass a written Master's 
Wibrehe 
s adin 
"0 in 
to, 
E 
the ™Ming does not obviate the requirement to pass a special examination should 


24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis, 


Of study consisting of 
nsive Examination and must fulfill the tool requirement by passing either 
& knowledge examination in an acceptable foreign language or an examina 
computer language. The successful completion of coursework in computer 


vo; "T" 
Meng PUter option be elected as a tool. For prerequisites and additional require- 
' See below, 


M 

Ste A A ° 
EN er of Science in the field of Applied Statistics.—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
See wi ? ie T 
te “ith a major in applied statistics from this University, or an equivalent de- 
A j PI ] 
Uni undergraduate study did not include equivalent required courses at this 


"ersity. 
Vn “quired 
tm 
“ster hour 
Aste, 
ads 


those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. 


the general requirements, pages 95-102, including a minimum of 18 


s Of statistics. Courses are selected in consultation with the adviser 


Bree d Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics.—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 

nt E à major in mathematical statistics from this University, or an equiva- 

"ttsiti ^n If undergraduate study did not include equivalent courses at this Uni- 
' 086 courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study 


‘149 9: the general requirements, pages 95-102, including Stat 201-2 and 


RUM The remaining 18 semester hours must be selected in consultation with the 
a Docto, : - 

"Bre, o 9f Philosophy in the field of Mathematical Statistics.—Prerequisite: the 
NY, or Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics from this Univer- 


an 
*quivalent degree 
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^ 


Required: the general requirements, pages 95-97, 102-104. A minimum of # 
semester hours of coursework must be taken in residence at this University befor 
the General Examination may be completed. The General Examination consists ® 
two written parts followed by an oral examination. Part I covers mathematics à 
probability and may be taken after successful completion of Stat 259 or 273. po 
II may be taken after the successful completion of the remaining core courses (Su 
201-2, 217-18, 257-58, 263-64, 265, 287) and electives selected in consultati? 
with the adviser. The tool requirement may be fulfilled by passing a reading knowled? 
examination in one foreign language and an examination in computer language 
The successful completion of course work in computer programming does m 
obviate the requirement to pass a special examination should the computer option 
elected as a tool. , 

Research Fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics, design of experiments, int” 
mation theory, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability, rob" 
methods, sampling, statistical inference, stochastic processes and time series analy“ 


Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite tO 
first-group courses in statistics. 


FIRST GROUP 


*5] Introduction to Business and Bright, Ker" 
Economic Statistics (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distribution: |. 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypot Fall 
correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. 
and spring) 


í ifm suf 
53 Introduction to Statistics 
in Social Science (3) dt 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions 


. f ;pot 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hyp? afd 
correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $18. 
spring) 

«fi f$ 
ee ee TES Lillie! 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) vet 
1 an 3 s, 4 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Variables and attribue 
P - dues 105 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their character" y e 
gression and correlation, statistical decision processes Laborato! 
$18. (Fall and spring) f 
97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 


; ami 
and program ron 


^ 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer 
concepts. High-level language programs written by students wi oring) 
(Fall and SP 


on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $25 


SECOND GROUP 


Thor 
100 Introduction to Computing (3) 
(Formerly Stat 98) jm 


: x : n "X jage- 
Development of basic computing ideas using a high-level langt 


d 


o 
one * 


* St 51 or only 
Stat 3l, 53 and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for 


three may be applied toward a degree 


103 


105 


110 


114 


117 


118 


119 


123 


trde 
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asis on care design anc ementation o ograms using "struc- 
hasis on ful design and implementation of programs using tru 


tured programming." Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 

Statistics in Business (3) Staff 
Advanced study of statistical techniques in business. Prerequisite: Stat 51 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 

Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education (3) Kirsch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tech- 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53 
or equivalent and satisfactory performance on a placement examination 
Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 

Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
(Formerly Stat 113) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts beyond the 
introductory level; an introduction to assembly language and advanced 
high-level language programming. Prerequisite: Stat 98. Laboratory fee, 
$25 (Spring) 

Business and Economic Statistics I (3) Gastwirth, Thomas 
Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of economics 
and business (Fall) 

Business and Economic Statistics H (3) Staff 
Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Data Structures (3) Staff 
Files and file systems. Basic structure of processing operations, creation up- 
dating, sorting, merging, searching, linkage, hashing. Introduction to 
data processing, storage and retrieval. Emphasis on computer techniques 
Prerequisite: Stat 113. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 

Analysis of Variance (3) Ireland 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, Latin 
Square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory 
fee, $18. (Spring) 

Regression Analysis (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation the- 
Ory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected 
from Stat 51, 53, 91, 107. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall and spring) 
Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) Kern 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only 
Introduction to techniques of decision-making; emphasis on applications 
rather than theory 

Introduction to Econometrics (3) Staff 
Construction and testing of economic models regression theory, para- 
Partme 


ital course offered by the departments of statistics and ec omi 
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hniques applicable to economic models. 
31 or 51; Stat 111 (Spring) 


meter estimation, and statistical 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 


| 
Greenhou®%] 


] 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the bK 
function 


27 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 


related sciences. Properties of basic probability 


medical and 
ice, and experiment 


binomial, Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, infer 


I 
design (Fall) 


> " . - aff 
131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) su 

; »"— 
contingency tables, including estimatio 


Analysis of multidimensional 
Stat 


tests of hypotheses, and log-linear regression Prerequisite 


or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 
staf 


153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) 


[s 9! 
Basic elements of genetics and cell reproduction, deterministic models 


atio 
gene frequency; the Hardy-Weinberg law; effects of mutation, migrat 
els 

id multiple allele me 
stochas" 
odu 


and selection on gene frequency; multiple loci ar 
Fisher's fundamental theorem of natural selection; 


inbreeding 
including methods of direct p^ 


models of changes in gene frequency 


EE 
branching processes and diffusion equation methods. (Academic Y* 

ít r 222 > 1 wa) 
155 Introduction to Probability (3) Shum 

^ > 33 nal 0€ 

Probability distribution, Bayes' theorem and postulate, mathematical " 
unit 


pectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance 
algebra 
T : : aie Cy a rs 
57—58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (5—5) D! : 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, in 
gression analysis, experimental design Prerequisite differential af 


tegral calculus (Academic year) 


af 
m ; EPST EPERE stal 
159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) " 
: y sastre ^ 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as à menshi 
uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian infe „lent 
1 T" "V va 
Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in introductory statistics, or equ! 
Laboratory fee, $13. Not offered academic year 1976-77 
i 
sta 
161—62 Information Theory (3-3) m 
Nu C 
Elementary development of information theory and applications emet 
munication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc Prerequisite: A 
hours selected from Stat 155, 157, 159, 189. Laboratory tee, $18. 
wá 
a va , hum 
165-66 Multivariate Techniques (3-3) st 
ansiona, i 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimens pysi? 


medical, anc P Ach 


search data from the behavioral, social, biological, 

sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58. Laboratory fee, $18. 
demic year) 

y 

shumw” 


Y am 

$ edicine: ^4 

Application of time series analysis to data fr 1 analys e 

, ane taf 

the physical sciences. Fourier methods in regression li minat 
;nal disc! ; 

signa $30 ring 


18 


Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 


om economics, 
and 
1 } 
variance, autoregressive and moving average models, 


and detection. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 118. Laboratory fee, 
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183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) 


Applications to advanced experimental design and other topics 


sion by permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall « 


187 Theory of Sampling (3) 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 
I I | 


alent (Fall) 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution 


fied. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent (Spring) 


189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) 
A PI 


Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic inde 


503 


Staff 


Admis 
rr spring) 


Kirsch 
or equiv 


Lilliefors 


is unspeci 


Bailar 


pendence 


probability distributions, random variables, laws of large numbers Pre 


requisite: differential and integral calculus (Academic year 
191 Probabilistic and Statistical Methods 


2 


for Operations Research (3) 


|] 


Leone 


Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Axiomatic theory, random variables, Bayes' theorem, some special distri 


butions, generating functions, convergence, Poisson and Markov proc- 


esses, Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


193 Survey Design (3) 


Applications of survey methodology, including questionnaire d 


Kirsch 


esign and 


wording, field methods, interviewer and nonresponse biases and quality 


control procedures. Problems in sample frame development 
I I 


t Prer 
Pre 


equisiic 


Stat 187 or equivalent, and permission of instructor (Spring) 


95 1 " 2.28 
195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) 


May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) 
Į g g PI 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital compu 


Staff 


Thomas 


ter in sta- 


tistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging, and running 


programs on the digital computer in 
Prerequisite: Stat 117; or Math 32; or permission of instructor 
tory fee, $25 (Spring) 


198 Current Topics in Computer Programming (3) 


Concepts of programming, programming languages, operating 


nonnumeric programming compiler techniques. Prerequisite: 5t 


the University Computer Center 


Labora 


Rutiser 


systems, 
at 114 or 


permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $25. May be repeated for 
P 


credit ( Fall) 


Thy 


20]. 


GROUP 
2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) 


| Pothesis testing, analysis of varian multivariate normal di 


> 
Prerequisite advanced calculus cademic year) 


We 
<05 
Data Analysis for Educational Policy Decisions (3) 


Ireland 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hy- 


stribution 


Kirsch 


The framing of questions of importance in educational policy and the use 
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of existing data bases to answer these questions Laboratory fee 
Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent (Summer 

206 Factor Analysis (3) Kurs 
Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of resedf* 


and related topics, including cluster analysis. Prerequisite; Stat 105 ! 
equivalent and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee $18. Not offer 


academic year 1976 


217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) rela? 
f 

Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis to expe 

mental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2 (Academic ¥@ 

221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and Kim 


Education (3) 


Applications of advanced experimental design to research problem 
behavioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 117% 
permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in Statistics 


(Spring) 


: T -ornfit 
223-24 Bayesian Inference (3—3) C or 
1 P Lo 
Svstematic development of Bayesian viewpoint, with applications to qe 
classical problems of statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201 2. (Not olf 
academic year 1976-77) 
n : cin — - rnfic 
225-26 Introduction to Biostatistics (3—3) Corm" 
1 : Jd 
Probability models, inference, and study design as applied to biome 
investigations. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 ( Academic year) s 
a a ! su 
231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) : 
i : ; „atego 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categ 
data. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or 257-58 (Spring) 
Jj 
> i ‘ ae aot WH 
242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Economic Analysis (3) Gas! it 
7 ams 
Applications of advanced theory to research and decision probles 
volving economic data 
f 
“a a eee ue ;astW! 
257—58 Distribution Theory (3-3) Ga io 
i i an^ 
Random variables, distribution functions, moments, sequences of f cot! 
M d 
variables, characteristic functions, special distributions, sampling offe? 
` ~ I 
asymptotic distributions. Prerequisite: Stat 15 58 or 201-2. Not 
academic year 1976—77 f 
Si? 
259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) "m 
: , ds 
Í i y 
Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probabi pt 
ales. 
butions, sequences of random variables, conditioning, martinga 
requisite: Math 224 or equivalent ( Academic year) 4 
su 
261 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) antl 
ue 


= seq 
Wald's theory of sequential designs optional stopping, choice ol 
experiments. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2. (Spring) : 
«of 
: Lillie 
262 Nonparametric Inference (3) fed: 
b speci 
Inference when the form of the underlying distribution 1S uns} 


(Fall) 


263—64 


265 66 


269 


113-74 


283 


STATISTICS 


Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) Lilliefors 
Estimation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, likeli 
hood ratio, Bayesian rence and the use of pi knowledge, decision 


and information theory Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58 (Aca 


demic year) 


Multivariate Analysis (3-3) Greenhouse 


Tests of significance, homogeneity, independence inonical and vector 


correlations, mult normal distribution, generalized Stu t’s 
multivariate linear thesis, and analysis of variance. Prerequisite 
Stat 201-2 or 25 (Academic year) 

Statistical Decision Theory (3) Ware 


(Formerly 269-70 [3—-3]) 

Wald's theory of decision functions. Sequential analysis. Multi-decision 
problems. Existence theorems, complete class theorems, and other general 
decision theoretic results. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 or 257 


58. ( Fall) 


Stochastic Processes (3—3) Staff 
(Formerly Markov Processes 

Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating func- 
tions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth 


and 


processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 


58. Not offered academic year 1976 


Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Staff 


Single equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for 


testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Introduction to 
multaneous equations problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157—58 or equivalent, 


Or permission of instructor ( Fall) 


Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) Staff 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems. Prerequisite: Stat 
275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory (Spring) 

Methods in Economic Statistics (3 Gastwirth 
tistical methods to economics. Curve-fitting, regression, 
hniques used to analyze economic 


Applications of s 


analysis of variance 1 ch square 


data Prerequisite: a year course in statistics (Fall and spring) 

lime ies Analysis (3) Shumway 
Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto- and cross-correlation, 
Power spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, mean square esti- 
mation and regression, statistical inference, applications. Prerequisite: 
Stat 189-90 and 201-2 or 257-58 (Fall) 

, P 2541 1 f 
Advanced Statistical I aboratory (3) tafi 


Application of the University computer to complex statistical problems on 
àn individual study basis. Admission by per ssion of 
tory fee, $25. May be repeated for credit only with perm ssion of the 
Department 


uctor. Labora 


(Fall and spring) 
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» 
285-86 Seminar (3—3 Su 
Admission by permission of instructor (Stat 285 and 286—fall 98 
spring) 
287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) Wolf 
Application ol tatistical theory to the sampling of finite populatia 
Sir stratified. cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, incl j 
t] 
ng super-populations and ri idomized response. Prerequisite: Stat 91* 
Math 32 or equivalent (Academic year) 
520 € . ` . . . e 4s > su 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Biostatistics (5) 3 
Discussion of selected current literature in clinical trials epidemiol£ 


-sid 
other topics of biomedical interest Admis 
45118 


automated diagnosis, and 
EI ) 
(Not offered academic year 1976 


} t 
by permission of instructor 


z " > Su 
295 Reading and Research (3) : 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 
Mp E 3 : sul 
296 Seminar: Data Analysis Methods (3) 7 
i tuf 
Case studies, data analysis procedures, and problems that consil 
might encounter. Not offered academic year 1976-77 
3 i : jc Pu su 
297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (5) : 
epe: ? - ee sil 
298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) $ 
so 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 1 


eine: hr : si 

378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) ft 
. el 

Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students; d 
„onol 
as demand requires. A research seminar covering current econc 

literature and special topics. Admission by permission of instructo — 

se 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) L 
i i „ener? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 

amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) f 

su 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) eð 
> or © 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fc 


(Fall and spring) 


Urban and Regional Planning aa 


Professors D.C. McGrath, Jr. (Chairman), F. Belaunde-Terry (Visiting) 
Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 

Professorial Lecturers N Beckman, S.J. Bellomo 

1ssociate Professors S. Greene, S.S. Fuller 


* 
An interdepartmental course offered by departments of statistic und economics 
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etociate Professorial Lecturers S.D. MacDonald, R.M. Winick 


Ass 

stant Professor D. Gale 

A program leading to the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, which 
Wides preparation for professional practice in the planning field, and areas of 
Rialization in planning as components of programs leading to the degrees of 


l ! > 
Uer of Arts in Government, Master of Public Administration, Doctor of Business 
Ady, I " 

Ministration, and Doctor of Public Administration, are offered by the School of 
Ove A € 

Nernment and Business Administration (see pages 138-72) 


COND GROUP 


153 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) Greene 


Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning 
and design applied to community problems. Survey of planner's role in 
developing and implementing creative solutions to urban problems 

| (Spring) 


LU GROUP 


P] 2 " n ^ . 
201 Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning (3) McGrath 
(F orme rly Introduc tion to [i rban Planning ) 
Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban and regional 


planning. Discussion of trends in urbanism and 


nology and social change (Fall and spring 


INY v: " e 
202 Urban Planning Theory (3) Gale 
Development of the fundamental theories and concepts of urban growth 
and change, urban social structure and change, theories of the planning 
| process, and the role of politics in the nning process. Prerequisite 
| U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


P] " ^ 7 . 
| 203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (4) Greene 
| Planning and design studio to develop and apply planning methods and 


use and an design; analysis of 


graphic techniques, principles of 
factors affecting community development and change. Open only to 
candidates for the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 


) 
“04 Urban Dev elopment Planning (3) Greene 


(Formerly four credits) 

| Planning and design studio: investigation of social, environmental, and 
lechnological factors in planning. Application of comprehensive plan- 
Ing process to typical problems of community growth and development 


l Prerequisite U&RP 203 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
| $15. (Spring) 
| 2¢ 

“US U í 1 P) > 
| Urban Housing (3) Fuller 


Examination of the housing problem: housing market characteristics, 
analytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing federal programs 


i technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. Prerequisite: U&RP 
i 201 - 
> (Fall) 


06 C Mem : 
€ 9?mmunity Facilities Planning (3) Fuller 


) i i 
Planning implications of essential public facilities which comprise com 


N 


TION 


OURSES OF INSTRU( 


M 
munity infrastructure. Emphasis on developing an understanding of ! 
special design, service, and locational requirements of each class of cU] 
munity facility, the relationships among facilities, and their effects M 
urban development and the community at large. Prerequisite U&RP ? 


or permission of instructor (Spring) 


i 1 Gra 

Land Development Planning (3) McG 
s : Ecc ot 

Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of a 
ng, urban renewal, and special programs available for the implem* 
sion l 

tation of development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission ^) 


instructor. (Spring) 


Urban Transportation Planning (3) Win 


: 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and pe 
in urban areas Transportation planning principles, policy proble 
methods for analyzing demand and systems for urban travel; roles 
public agencies and private interests in the planning and developmefi "| 
various modes. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 (Fall) 


pellon 


Urban Transportation Models (3) 


: [d 

Consideration of land use activity, trip generation and distributio 4 
vironmental impact, and modal choice models, traffic assignment, " 
1 Ls . n 

decision-making techniques. Review of detail studies, calibration, d 


au’ 
actions, applications, and accuracy limitations of various mathem* 


Spring 
models. Prerequisite: U&RP 208 or permission of instructor. (5P 
' 2 Don! 
Urban Development Economics (3) MacD P 
... amos 
Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationships af i! 
f tio 


4 z i 
cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the n3 


olic 
economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land development Prat 
- son 2 

basic studies and methods of economic analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 


18 or equivalent; U&RP 201 (Spring) 
| Gi 
Social Factors in Urban Planning (3) ‘is 
so" 
Consideration of the impact of social groups, social class, and elt 
institutions on urban structure; development of techniques for e p 

social variables in the planning process. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 < 
mission of instructor (Fall) , 
si 

; . and > 

Advanced Planning Problems (4) McGrath à " 
: ana, 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, 5. y ff 


ateria 
of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of ma. idu 


. and ! í 
team à Labora 


faculty and cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary 
planning projects. Studio course. Prerequisite: U&RP 204. 
fee, $15 (Fall) 
j 
i $ : ; ` „y ane 
Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fulle 
g 
of regional analysis 


i 

oads OI U 

regional scale rea 
irse. 


Multidisciplinary study of the met 


of regional planning; development of projects of 
" ` i me)! 
formulation. Studio € 


problem inalysis, synthesis, and pla story fee, 
requisite: U&RP 204 or permission of instructor. Laborato™ 
(Spring) . 
i E pull 
Urban Environment and the Planner (3) jet 


iron g 
d his urban en" janni 


Exploration of the relationship between man an 


4 " " esearcil, 
emphasis on the role of the urban planner. Theory, resea 
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methods, current issues, and laws examined. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or 
permission of instructor (Spring) 


240 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) Beckman 
Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal and | 
state governmental functions and programs affecting urban growth and | 
development policy. Planning functions in the evolving relationships among 
units of federal, state, and metropolitan agencies. Prerequisite: U&RP 


201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
. . . " 
‘17-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) Gutheim 
The preservation movement and its literature. Review of current ex- 
perience, preservation practice and techniques. Emerging aspects of his- | 
toric preservation. Examples of historic, cultural and humanistic values 
affecting preservation activities. (Academic year) 
290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics teaching methods. May be 
repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) | 
5 d 
295 Research Methods (3) Staff 
Directed research and investigation of special problems in community 
development. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
? . . . d | 
“98 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and Staff | 
Regional Pianning (3) | 
(Fall or spring) i 
299 ' IM | 
“99 Thesis Seminar (3) Fuller i 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
i] 
(Fall and spring) 
à i ; Hi 
300 Thesis Research (3) Staff | 
(Fall and spring) | 
hy | 
Ukr 
RTH GROUP Hl 
399 E t | 
?8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff | hi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May be repeated 
for credit (Fall and spring) i 
399 p; x n t 
?9 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff pil 
p . I 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Ad- | | 
ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) | | 
| 


Wo 

: en S Studies— Graduate Study | 
| Visi s 
* n 


(S ^ociate Professor E. Reuben (Director) 


+ departments of history and of urban an egional planning and the American 


510 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE ON WOMEN'S STUDIES 


T.Z. Lavine, R.H. Osborn, S.L. Simons, M.E. Tidball 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary prog? 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentration 
Women's Studies, directed by the Committee on Women's Studies and drawing uf 


faculty from various departments within the university and resource person» 


the community 

Women's studies seeks to examine 
an understanding of the historical 
a framework for the development of feminis! 
search and analysis. F: in desig, 
individual research interests and professional goals. Prospe^ 
of the Women's Studies Program. 


NT 
and integrate the contributions ol establish 


p 
T. 
academic disciplines to and contemporary role 


status of women, and to provide 
ich. student will work closely with an advisor 


4 program to meet 
candidates should consult with the director 


Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentration in Women's Studie 
Stude” 


Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university. 


are expected to have completed the prerequisites to graduate courses 4 
1 c " eU 

Required: the general requirements, pages 95-102. The program of study 1 

: t4 k | 
sists of 36 semester hours, with or without a thesis, including a majority ol 
in * 


and sciences with no more than one-third taken | 


proved courses in the a f 
` ZN : : T 583 9" | 
one field. WStu 220 and 221 are required courses for all students; WStu 28? fy 


students not electing a thesis; WStu 299-300 is require 3 


295 are required for t 
si 
prehen 


those electing a thesis. All candidates are required to pass a Master's Com 


Examination. There is no tool requirement 


THIRD GROUP h 
: sw 
220 Perspectives on Women (3) 

(Formerly Selected Topics on Women) pi 
economic: yl 


Research and theory from the following: anthropology, 
l 


tory, literature, philosophy, physiology, psychology, sociology. 


sil 
221 Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Women in Perspective al 
E exu 
Socialization and the educational system, work and the economy, "T W 
sa nation If a 
and the family, health and life cycle issues. Problem identification e 2^ 
and other areas; introduction to current research Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 
pu 
225 Feminist Theory (3) al 
- " : "ats e ro 
Theoretical foundations of feminism in the U.S. Theories and femi 
for change currently espoused. Although focus is primarily on pou 
: ean 
of contemporary white America, some Third World and Europe? 
will be considered (Fall and spring) | 
os 
235 Counseling and Career Development of Women (3) n. 


Ati ce 
1 t f à ind practi? j 
Multidimensional analysis of factors, theories, problems ¢ (P 


A er 
career development and its relationship to counseling womer il 
fie" 
. Bloo" 

241 Women and the Law (3) pasis 0 
i 7 mp^^ af 

Examination of status of women in selected areas of law. ! rime * 

c 


. or ices, 
marital status, employment, media, education, health service 


(Fall and spring) 


the Constitution. 
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245 Women and Government: Federal (3) Murphy 


Power structures and their relationships in the bureaucracy of federal 
government and within party structure, interest groups and the private 


sector will be analyzed along with the extent of their influence (or lack 


thereof) on public policy-making as it affects women (Fall) 

246 Women and Government: State and Local (3) Murphy 
Problems and institutional frameworks of state and local governments 
Development of basic pattern of analysis which c: e policy-maker 
with strategic principles applicable to any locality 

251 Women, Literature and the Arts Reuben 
Woman as subject and object. Examination of stereotypes, themes, lan 
guage, patterns and symbolism in works by and about women. Particular 
attention to the woman as artist and the development of feminist criti 
cism (Spring) 

260 Women in the American Work Force (3) Zangrando 
Multidisciplinary analysis of the role of women in the labor force, and 
historical changes in that role. Societal view of women's work in the home 
and outside it; inter-relationships of women in and out of the work force; 
women's contributions, traditionally and during national crises; class, race 
and ethnic differences. (Fall) 

270 Seminar: Selected Topics (arr.) Staff 

JQ - M 

280 Independent Study (3) Staff 

2 . . Lima a m 

283 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) Staff 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised assignment 
to public and private agencies engaged in education counseling, political 
action and research. 

2 r 

| “84 Practicum (arr.) Staff 

2c " , «c " 

^95 Independent Research in Women's Studies (arr.) Staff 

290 
99. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


ical Sciences.” 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


School of Education 
School of Government and Business Administration 


School of Public and International Affairs 


EMERITI 
Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University ol Wisco™ 


Madison 
Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiolog) 
B.A. 1916. University of Missouri-Columbia; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 


Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1929. High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 
; illl 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for W°" 
1933. George Washington University 


Administration 
Washi" 


itf 


Ph.B. 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed 
Richard Adrian Barrett, Professor Emeritus of Business 
B.A. 1930. Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University; D.B.A 
University 
Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature et 
M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia Uf" 


* r qi? 
1972, George 


B.A. 1916, Case Western Reserve University 
Litt.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Paul William Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology ia 
B.A. 1924. University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington University; ph.D | 
University of Virginia ‘ont 

John Withrow Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Internal! 
Law 
B.A. 1926, M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 

Arthur Edward Burns, Professor Emeritus of Economics E 

gto 


B.A. 1931. M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935 George Washin 


versity 


Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Edw ation 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 
Paul Calabrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931. Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; 
Ph.D. (Cantab 1955. University of Cambridge, England 
Richard Bernard Castell, Director Emeritus of the Student Health Service 
B.A. 1932. M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
James Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1933. M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Elbridge Colby, Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1912, M.A. 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University F culi 
Oswald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus 0j Law; Dean OJ oh t 
^ b X " ^ * t + ` ’ 4 
Emeritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copy"s 


search Institute ys DIS 
, UniversitY? 


B.S. 1920. U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D 1961, George Washingtor 
1946, Muhlenberg College 


Charles William Cole, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1930. M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University Admin 


George Frederick Conner, Associate Professor Emeritus 0j Business 


tration 
B.S. 1929. U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 
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Milton Crane Pro eéssol Emeritus oj I neusn 

B.A, 19 M.A. 1938, Columbia 1 ‘ M.A. 1941, Ph.D 122. H 

"cent James DeAngelis, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 

B.S. in P.E. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington Univer 
Van Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
aA 1918, Ge x Coleg M.A. 1 Harvard Universi 

illiam Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycolog) 

B.A. 1914, Miami University: M.S. 1915, Iowa State Universit Science Tec 
P Ph.D. 1932, Harvard Universit 

‘Mes Carlton Dockeray, Professor Emeritus of Finance 
Wa 1929, O Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State Universi 
"llliam Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Experi 
mental) 

B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale Univer 


Cha 3 i 
arles Edward Galbreath, Professor Emeritus of International Economics 
p. Â. 1931, Cols University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell Universit 
"Iederick H: rrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administration 
M, s 1958, Unive ty of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 
d Gray, Professor Emeritus of American Histor) 


B.A 1927, M.A. 1928, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champ Ph.D. 193 1 e 
1 licago 

ta 

powers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 

E 1928. M.A. 1929. Wesle I ersit Ph.D. 1932, 1 ersit { Chic 

"M William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 

tS. in C.E, 1930, George Washington 1 ersity 

0 

p oas Will: ird Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics 

i 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, í bia University; Ph.D ) l 
p, "Consir -Mad ison 

E Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 

"tb, 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Was! on l 

the ok 

D p Jehle, Professor Emeritus of Physics 

ng. 19 i 

à | Institute of Technol Be 

a M. 

^ Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
| ve \ 1949. M.A. 1951 Ph.D. 1957. George Was! ton l et 

r 
| E Herschel] J Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 

Mi; 1926, DePauw- University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh Unive Ph.D. 1942, 1 


Wie rp 
Cis E : i 
n ES Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
BED 9, George Washingt University; M.A. 19% Ph.D. 1926, Universi n 
Rim Ana-Champaign 


er 3 

a ouis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dean Emeritus 
I the " 

te Division of University Students; University Historian 


Y i 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, Colun 
\ Wersity 
8inig l 
Ba ! Randol Iph nitore, Profi ssor Emeritus of Educational Ps vcholog 
“rn 41, M.A. 194 ka: I ). 1959 George W t s 
Ce 
S m irkpa rick, Prof esso? rE meritus of Hom e Economics 
hart M Columbia; M.A. 1929, Co I 1 I 
alg 
B ld Chenowet h Kline, Professor Emeritus of Art 
Ue Me Gorse Was ton University; M.F.A, 1951, Catholic Unive f Ar 
"Martin Koehl, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
D er North Carolina at Chapel H M.A. 1933, George W ton l 
sang Hert > f Political S . ind Interna 
tion erobert Ki; Professor Emeritus of Politica cience and [nterna 
D, ^ airs 
"A 
lom, "1929, University of Frankfurt; S.].D 1931. Harvar Ur 
nk 
Bs y Ullback Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residence 
G : New York, ( College: M.A. 1929. Columbia Univer Ph.D 


ity 
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sr. Professor Emeritus of Classics 


John Francis Latime 
M ppi Coll M.A. 1926, University of Chicago 


B.A. 1922, Litt.D. 1964 
Yale University 


Helen Bennett Lawren 


: í 4 | 
e. Professor Emeritus of Physica Education for Wome 


B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington Universi 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922. M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iov 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Professor Emeritus 0j German 
B.A. 1923, Harvard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
Laurence Pereira Leite, Professor Emeritus of Art, in Residence 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Jc Hopkins 1 versity 
Kurt London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg 


Y E 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associati Professor Emeritus of Business ( dministl? 


tion 
B.B.A. 19 M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austi Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 


John Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of {rt Emeritus sil 
ive 


B.A. 1923, M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia Un 


Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University Hi 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Diplomati | 
tory 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, University o 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus 0j Zoology 
University of Minnesota; Ph.D 1945, George 


vivet 
f Cincinnati: M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard Univ 


ashinf 
B.A. 1925, Carleton College; M.A. 1927, Washi 
University 

Sam Clark Munson, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
B.S. 1930, M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University Ph.D. 1952, University of Maryland 


: : E ne 
William Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus 0j Physical Education, Health, 
Recreation for Men 
B.A. 1931, Occidental College; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George 


Charles Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.S 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University 9 


Washington University 
| 


( nino? 


Urbana-Champaign 

Richard Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration cat 
B.A., B.S. 1917, University of Missouri-Columbia M.A. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, University 9 
C.P.A. 1923, State of Illinois 


Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology y con | 
B.A. 1928. D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South | 
Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.A. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
Blake Smith Root, Professor Emeritus of Education a amp? 
Urbana shaw | 


B.S. 1927. Monmouth College, Illinois; M.A 1931, University of Illinois at 
Ed.D. 1948, George Washington University 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
B.A. 1911, Wellesley College 
> + . . 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1911, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English Literature 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1927, George Washington University 
Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1927. Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1930. Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California Jerkeley 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
B.A. 1918 University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 


Ohio State 


un 
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ta Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 


; B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of 1 Ph.D. 1942, George W Unive 
Mthryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923. Montana State University: M.A. 1930, Columbia 1 


Milllam Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
- B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvan 
onald Stevenson Watson, Professor Emeritus of Economics 


p PA. 1930, Universit Í British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, Universit Calif« Berke 
‘Tank Mark Weida, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
BS. 1913, Kenyon College; Ph.D. 1923, University of Iowa 


aren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

pA 1918, George W hington Unive Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins Univer 
"lbh Kirby White, Professor En 
à B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D 
‘Nuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.A. 1927, M.A. 1929, Duke University; Ph.D, 1935, Pennsy 1 State l 


*Wson Edwin Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
E o > 
16, Pe t 


ieritus of Social Psychology, in Residence 


S fo Univer 


h n ia State 1 iver M.S 192 Ph.D t I € i Nortl lowa | 
) j 
nell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology | 
BS. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia Universit 


ACTIVE 


èd Paul Abramson, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology and of 
ram 9 


ii 
v4 
Pathology I 

1 
BA 1962. Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State Universit n 

tena 
sne Abravanel, Professor of Psychology | 1 
(A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, Univer | 
lifornia Berkeley f 
Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology | 
A. 1948. Ph.D. 1959, Univer of Oklah 


t abet h 


i 
Byrne Adams, Associate Professor of Management ui 
j2- 1955. City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George W e I 
ley; enit; Ph.D. 1974, American University t 
oW Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology | 
* 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke Universit | | 

N \Chae] Aho, Assistant Professor of Economics 
loh. 1971, University of Michigan j 
ann | 


Bs Aigner, Lecturer in Statistics 
Re 1972 Kepler University, Austr 


èst N 


B arinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy 
Un; 1959. H Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georget 
Ny versit 
ef : maps : ; 
E" AI Doory Associate Professor of Pathology ( Laboratory Medicine) | 
‘he ; t 
lou: 39, University of Baghdad; M.A, 1951, Univer Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1954 | 
Lm ana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical Colle 
b Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
Lo Me) M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agricultura | 
10h chanical Coll | 
In c € | 
i ; 
St, "age Allee, Jr., Professor of English; Dean of the Division of University 
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David Aron Altshuler, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A M.A 9 Ur 


Donald Michael Ambrose, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 


B.A 9 ^ ( e; M.H.A. 1973, Univer Michiga 
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John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropolog) 
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Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geolog) 
B.S Ca I of T M.A 054. Ph.D 16, Johns Hopkins Unive 


R. Victoria Arana, Lecturer in English 
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John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 


B.A. in I 195 M.A Ed 6. I D. 1963, Geor Washin I ersi 
Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education F 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A 47, New York l ersity; Ed.D. I9 
lumbia University 
Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Professor of 'ch and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryla 
l'homas Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Univer California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954 
University of California, Los Angele 
George Robert Bozzini, Assistant Professor of English 
B.S. 1961. Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown Unive ' 
Linda Brandt-Emler, Assistant Professor of Psycholog) 
B.A. 1963. Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of LOM | 
James Lowell Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
nt Urbis 
ts f Hinn at 


B.S. 1948, Eastern Illinois Univer M.S. 1949, Ph.D, 1959, Univer 
Champaign 
Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American Univer Ed.D 
Washington University 
Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Spee h 
B.A. 1963. M.A. 1965, University of low f 
. P 1 ] 
Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice Pré sident ^ | 
Academic A ffairs 
B.A. 1937. Lake Forest College; M.S, 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952 
Texas at Au 
A. D. Britt, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 


John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of I nglish 
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B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Mempl M.A 
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Stuart Lee Brodskv, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


B.S. 1964, Illin In ute of Technology; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, St University 
Alison Spence Brooks, Assistant Professor of Anthropolog) 
B.A. 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, H 1 University | 


David Alan Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Yale University 


David Springer Brown, Professor of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Or Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
Herbert Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1938, M.A. 1940, New York University; Ed.D. 1967, American University rio 
" " HN UU 
Laurence Ray Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administ en 
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Camden; M.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
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B.A. 1949. University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, l [ North CAM 
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Sarah Eleanor Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B.A. 1958, Vassar College; LL.B. 1963, Georgetown University 
Richard Brunelle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Clark University; M.S. 1972, George Washington University | 
Ben Burdetsky, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration | 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 
David Warren Burkett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.J. 1951, M.J. 1965, University of Tex at Ar 
James Franklin Burks, Professor of French looi 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University at? 
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Stephen Wheeler Burks, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Public 
Affairs 


B.A. 1962, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Michigan State Universi 
Kalman Aaron Burnim, Research Professor of English 
B.A. 1950, Tufts University; M.A. 1951, Indiana University at Bloomington; Ph.D. 1958, Yak 


University 
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Villiam Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) 
B.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois at Urbana 
itampeien M.D. 1960, University of Texas Southwestern Medical School at Da 
lartin Alexander Buzas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D, 1946, Cornell University 
p ye " . je , 
shes Virginia Cannon, Assistant Professor of English 
B.S. in Ed. 1945, West Virginia University; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvar 
Yo 
oko Higuchi Cannon, Lecturer in deus esc 
B.A. 1970, Tsuda College, Japan; M.S. 1973, Georgetown Universi 
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B.A 1958, Dartmouth College: Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
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Ira Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1939, New York University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 195 American University 
Astere Evarist Claevssens, Jr., Associate Professor of I nelish 
B.A 18, | € t of Illinois at Urbana-Chamy M.A. 1952, Columbia University 


Sharon Leigh Clark, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisul 


Studies 
B.S. 1955. University of Maine at Orono; Ed.M. 1965, Springfield College; Ph.D. 1973, New} 
York University 
Patricia Ann Cleary, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A. in Ed. 1966, M.S. 1968, George Washington Universit 
Carl William Clewlow, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. in Govt. 1949, M.A. in Govt. 1951, George Washington University 
Bettv Jo Clifford, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


Anthony George Coates, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959. Ph.D. 19 University of London 


` . ; né 
Joseph Francis Coates, Professorial Lecturer in Management a 
g 


Science 
Public Affairs 
B.S. 1951. Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. 1953 Pennsylvania State University 
Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University f Minnesota 
Stanley Lee Cohen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1952. Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George 


University 
James Coldsmith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, Baker University; M.S.J. 1951, Northwestern University 
Richard Louis Cole, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Publi 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, North Texas State University; Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 
Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washingtor University 
Frederick Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University 


Patrick Joseph Collier, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 


+ tol 
washing? 


Affairs 
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B.S. 1963. California State University, Chico; M.S. 1964, Indiana University; Ed.D. 1979/99 
f Utal 
Ivan Willard Conrad, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1932, M.A. 1933, Indiana Univer it Bloor | 
Howard Lee Coppenbarger, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism | 
Joseph John Cordes, Assistant Professor of Economics | 
B.A. 1971. Stanford University; M.S. 19 University of Wisconsin —M on 
Jerome Cornfield, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1933, New York Universi 
Mary Ann Roman Corrigan, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1968, Fordham University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 19 iversity of Michigan 
Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Professor of Special Education Universit? 
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Seph 1972, M.B.A. 1974, Kent State Universit 
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Louis y University of Detroit 
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Tuer 74, M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of € Los Angel 
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Linda Grant DePauw, Professor oJ {merican Histor) 


B.A. 1961, Swa re ( e: Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins Univer 
Alton Harold Desmond, Professor of Zoology and of Forensk Sciences 
B.S. 1949, Hartwick College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, Brown University 
Milton Charles Devolites, Professor 0j Health Care Administration 
or 1 ver t 


B.A. 1938, Harvard Universit M.A. 195 Ba 


Jessie Carleton Calver Dickens, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biologi 


Sciences 
B.A. 1939, M.S. 1969, George Washingt« University 
Antoinette LaVerne Dickerson, Associate Research Professor oJ Hum? 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1958, Virginia State College; M.A. 1959 


Paul McGregor Dickie Professorial Lecturer in Business 


Ed.D. 1973, New York University 
{dministration 


tion 

hef 
B.A.Sc. 1961, | € British Columbia; M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1968 University of South? 
California 


John Phillip Dirkse III, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
tv of Wisconsin-Oshkosh; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973 
Business Administration n 
and Busin? 


B.S. 1969, Universi Purdue University 
" 


Salvatore Frank Divita, Associate Professor of 


sociate Dean for External Affairs, School of Government 


Administration y 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A, 1968, Ha? 
University 

Marden Guy Dixon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
J.D. 1965, M.D. 1971, University of Ut 

Wallace Bruce Dobry, Studio Lecturer in A pplied Music (Piano and Organ) 
Mus.B. 1956, Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore 

Edmond Donnellan, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1965, Georgetown l ersity: M.D. 1969, Cornell University 

Jesse Frank Doubleday, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1955, George Washington Universit) 

Miriam Violet Wein Dow, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1959, University of Akron; M.A. 1960, University of Michi 

Allan Drexler, Professorial Lecturer in E ducation putt! 
B.S. 1950, I Island University; M.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State University; Ph p. 1958 
University 

Daniel Maccabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecture! in Mathematics 
B.S. 1933. M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, Univer f Chicag« 

Irwin Dubinsky, Assistant Professor 0j Public Administration p. f 
B.A. 1963, City University of New York, Queens College; Ed.M. 1969 M.P.I.A. 1970, Ph 
University of Pittsburgh 

Jacqueline Hastings Dudley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1948. University of Maryland; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
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B.A. 1952. Louisiana Technological University Ed.M. 1960, Louisiana State | 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Michael Sherman Duke, Assistant Professor of € hinese 
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B.A. 1962, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1969, University of California .. d] 
Dorothy Duncan, Assistant Prof ssorial Lecturer in Human Kinet | 
Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1950, Brenau College; M.A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington University (ll 
Alfred Duncker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care tdminis™ | 
B.A. 1961, Union College; Ph.D. 1971 Columbia University 
Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Associate Professor of E« onomics 
B.A. 1960. Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
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Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington Univers Ph.D. 1953, Amer University 


lohn Walter Eberhard, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies 


B.S, 1955, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Fordham University 
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" 
Karsten Netland, Instructor in German; Assistant Dean of the Division 


0f 
BA versity Students 
liza l, M.A. 1973, George Washington Un y 
et 
Ba hs Sutherland Neyman, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
be 7, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1959, George Washing University 
Jami : r 
A in Nimer, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
AR "2, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chic 
e Nix 
LA Nixon 1ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Robe ^ M.S. 1951, University of P h; Ed.D George W 


Mary hony Norris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
BA izabeth Norton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
=) M.A. 1938. University of Mict 

LT TIO ' 

Mus y ^ Novik, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
leve Institute of Mu 
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all Bi 
John Warren Nystrom, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regio ad 
aya : | 
Science la 
B.A. 1936, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1942, Clark University 
À ; | 
Thomas O'Connor, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science Th 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1965, Stanford 1 nive] oN 
" | M. 
George Andrew Olkhovskv, Associate Professor of Russian Ma 
B.A. 1956. M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
Mark Daniel Olson, Assistant Professor of Anatomy and of Ophthalmology n, 
B.A. 1968. Concordia College, Minnesota; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University ol North Dakota — b 
, ): [o 
Ruth Helm Osborn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies; ASP Ry 
. ' ~ ont! 
ant Dean for Continuing Education for Women of the College of Gent 


Studies 
B.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 


Türker Özdogan, Assistant Professor of Ceramics 


M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington Unive™ lo 


A. 1972. George Washington Unit. 


Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Art Turkey; M.F i 
Randall Kent Packer, Associate Professor of Biology | 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Penn vlvania State University y 


. fo! 
{ssociate Dean x 


. ' 
Administrdl" |C 
1966 Ame 


Harry Robert Page, Professor of Business {dministration 
Academic Affairs of the School of Government and Business 
B.A. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950 Harvard University; Ph.D 


University 
` : . , ; : $ 
Chei-Min Paik, Associate Professor of Accounting and Quantitative Methods y 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California Los Angeles; 
1963, Harvard University 


Howard Erwin Paine, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, American International College 
Vincent Paul Parady, Assistant Professor of Drama 
B.A. 1958, University of Maine at Orono; M.F.A. 1966, Catholic University of America i J 
an o | 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Associate Professor of Education; Assistant Det 


| 


the Summer Sessions 


a4 ` 1007 t f ersit 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 196 Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse Univers? 


P : = ae die | 
David Charles Park, Research Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure sue \ 


B.A. 1963. University of Kentucky; M.S. 1967, University of North Carolina at Chap : 

William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics N 

B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University | E 

Kittie Fenley Parker, Professor of Botany p Ai |) 
o 


B.A. 1930, M.A. 1932, University of California lerkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University 


William Axel Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration „ajilo 
: "a 
BS. 1945. University of lllinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.P.H. 1950, University o! ‘ 
Serkeley: M.B.A. 1962, George Washington University 


Dee Rich Parkinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 


M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Richard Parnas, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Violin and Viola) 
Robert Parris, Professor of Music í cot | 

5 

B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. ™ M 

1948, Juilliard School of Mu ! 

ion 


William Carroll Parrish, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administrat 
B.A. 1966. M.S. in Per. Adm. 1967, George Washington University 
Gail Paster, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University "» 
Donald Clark Paup, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Kinetic | 
Leisure Studies | 
B.A. 1961. Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University of Louis 
] Sciences 


David Leo Pawson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological 
M.S Ph.D. 1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 


B.S. 1960 1961 
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or Olin Pederson, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regiona 


LA. 1966, Universit Washington; C.Ph. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Univer ( 
Ine Green Peniston, {ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensk 
LA. 1969, Howard University; J.D. 1972, University Mic 


Mas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 


linee Peris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


Licentiate 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Musi } Licent ) Roy Acade 
Music I i 

"odore Peter Perros, Professor of € d of Fore! Sciences 

B.S. 1946. M 1949, Ph.D 52. George Washington 1 er 


th Irene Peterson, Associate Professor of I ducation 


BS. 1945. State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracus Ph.D, 19 

Merican Universi 

In Charles Petricciani, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 

BS 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic 1 ste; M.S. 1960, University of Ne Re M.D. 1967 
tanford 1 et 

‘dimir Petrov, Professor of International A fjairs 

M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale Universit 

lliam Donald Petterson, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 

Mus.B. 1948, 1 ersity of Re Mus.M. 1950, 1 ersity Micl 

1 

3 Herman Pfuntner. Associate Professor of Philosophy 

^A. 1949. M.A. 1953, George Was! University: Ph.D. 1967, Georg: Universit 

arc : , 

nanne Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; Dean oj 

Students 

M^ 1961. Universitv of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Wisco Madisor 
Phil. 1973, George W ngton Universit 

Wi a 

N Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Counseling Center 

1945 1937, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University Missouri—Colur Ph.D 

versity of Minneso 

Ome p; i . " , 

i me Pickard. Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional Sciencé 

^A. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Wiscor Ph.D. 1954, S ise d 


ck Warr x 
Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 


5 ^ r 
Ka, 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign Ph.D. 1964, University ol 
lord... 
dec . i " " 

; lechai Pinkasovic. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 

icense 1971 1 

1971, Diplome d'Etudes Superieures 19 l ersity G e, I ce 
ine V : ; 

R Wheeler Pires-Ferreira, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 

s 1964. A 1 
Udit meric niversity 
m Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 
Can 1960 Radcliffe College; B.A. (Cantab.) 1962, M.A. (Canta 1966, Univer 
ay Ph.D. 1965, Harvard Univer 
“Man p 

ls n Pollack, Research Professor of International Affairs 

164 

Unive 0, City University of New Y City College; M.A.LA. 1966, George Washi 
] | versity 
au J 

0 > ; 

B.A hn Poppen, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
oo il l ersit Iowa: Ph.D, 1973, Cornell 1 € 
B Sner, Professorial Lecturer in Publi {dministration 

1 m 

Ph.D "i963, 1936 University of Arizona; M.A. in Govt. 1941, George Washington University 
Ok ye merican University 
Dh 

Ray . : 
Raymond Potter. Jr.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Admi 
is o tration 
954, 1 A 
Or, niversity of Maryland; M.B.A. 1963, ¢ Western Reser I ‘ 
4 Bette Powell "EN } i - ans 
| Well, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
Tan "3, Howard 1 i 
Cise, 
0 Pr. : 

gy rats, Professor of Physics 
hen a. En Cien co 1946, University of Madrid; P 58, University of Mary 

bert Win. : ias F X r 1 - D i r 

BS. ok llam Proutv. Assistant Professor cf Special Education 


J6( 
^ State Univ rsity of New York, College Geneseo: M.S X Syracuse Unive 
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Stephen Henry Prussing, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice); Direc la 


of Choral Groups 


B.A. 1945, Occidental Colk Post iate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of M M 
Charles William Puffenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1951, 1 ersity Maryland: M.A. 1964, Ge M net 1 n Dh 
Ralph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science 
M.A. 194 Duk Universit Ph.D. 1949, Universi? D 


B.A. 19« Florida Sout! ( egt 


Jon Alrik Quitslund, Associate Professor 0j English i 
B.A " Reed ( € Ph.D. 1% Princeton 1 i 
Sonva Antoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, S e Unive M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, € cl er Ame | ol 
Roland Clovd Raffaelle, Studio Lecturer in {pplied Music (Guitar) ’ 
D 
David Ramaker, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

RS 1965. University of Wisconsin —Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of Io M 
i mm JE 

Margaret Mary Hupp Ramsay, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Stua 
BS 1957. Purdue University; M.S. 1958, University of Wiscon Madisor C 


Samuel Edward Ramsay, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French Horn) 


Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law E C 
B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957 Colw 
University: Ph.D. 1966, American University 

Martha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education ei 
Ed.B. 1949. State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D 1955, Un" 

George Walter Recker, Studio Lecturer in pplied Music (Trumpet) i 

Charles Reeder, Assistant Research Professor of Education p^ | 1 
B.A. 1968. California State University at San Diego; M.A. 1970 Michigan State University? 

1974, University of Missouri-Columbia m 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English E 
B.A. 1941. Baylor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane ! ersity: Ph.D. 1954, Harvard Uai 

i ; É NU ; ) 

Philip Norman Reeves, Associate Professor 0j Health Care Administration 

M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A 1970. George Washington University 
i 

Mary O'Connell Regan, Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in Speech |y" 
BA. 1961. College of New Rochelle; M.A. 1964, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1970 "S 
University 

Joan Roddy Regnell, Assistant Professor 0j Speech 
B.A. 1954. M.A. 1960, George Washington Univer 

Harald Alfred Rehder, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences á pins” 

as [ 


B.A. 1929. Bowdoin College; M.A. 1933, Har University; Ph.D. 1934, George 


| 
| Affairs avi 


Bernard Reich. Professor of Political Science and Internationa 
tl 
B.A. 1961. City University of New York, ( College: M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Uni 
Virginia 
Melvin Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology Univ" 
B.S. 1953. City University of New York, City College M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960 Rutger 


New Brunswick 

Elaine Reuben. Visiting Associate Professor of Women's Studies 

B.A. 1963. M.A. 1966, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1970, Stani rd University | 
| 


William Martin Reynolds, Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 


B.A. 1950. Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 
Leo Paul Ribuffo, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1966. Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.Phil. 1969, Yale University 


Charles Edward Rice, Professor oj Psycholog) 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State 1 versity of Science and Technology Ph.D. 1959, Case 
University 

Mary Rice, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
BA. 1947. Drew University: M.A. 1949, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1966, Univers! 
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nes Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A, 1939. Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D 
of America 


) ( holic 1 ersit 


ity Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology 1 
B.A. 1934. American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington 1 t 
ilip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism | 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee 1 i M.S. 1955, Columbia Univer i 
mald Robinson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Science i 
B.A, 1958. M.A. 1959, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1963, American Universit i 
len Filipovitch Robinson, Assistant Professor of Art ] 
B.A, 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University l 
€ Rogers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalisn 
BA 1955 1 env of Ci : 
miel David Roman, Professor of Management Science h 
^35. in B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, Ur f Southe ( 1 
atiorie : Ca 
Horie Ann Romines, Instructor in English 
^A. 1964. Central Methodist College; M.A. 19% Tufts l € 
y " , J 
de Forrest Roper, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
| | 
BS. 1959, Transylvania University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, Unive of M | | 


un ^ , , 
lin Campbell Rorrie, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer i Health Care 


Administ) ation 


] | 
“A. 1964, Beloit College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Iowa 1 | 
ar " 
olyn Rusch Rose, Lecturer in Art and Anthropolog) j | Wi 
BA. 1971 Sweet Briar Colle l i 
nr a ! 
: Marie Stavola Riseth Lecturer in Biological Sciences 1 | 
A. 1969 Hofstra Universit | | 
Se ; , à : R 3 ! 
Ph Rosewater, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences | 4 
^ - 1950, M.S. 1956. University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard 1 } 
p ence Allen Rothblat, Associate Professor of Psycholo | 
“A, 1964, M.A. 19€ Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticu ] 
alt - | 
v Frederick Rowe. Assistant Professor of Forensic Sciences | 
il 1967, Emory University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, Harvard Universit i | 
i | | 
^s Woodin Rowe, Associate Professor of Russian d t 
id 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, New York Univer ] I 
ivi 5 í : | 
Alton Rowley Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the j | | 
vra | a 
` duate Scho ol of Arts and Sciences UA - 
at (11963 M.S. 1964. State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 196 University of Illinois 
"on Tbana-Champaig: 
Sta , ae : | | 
E Ee Adelaide Russell, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) | 
Amt. Diploma 1938, Curtis Institute of Music; Artist Diploma and Teacher's Certificate 1939 | 
Wi lli "ican Conservatory at Fontainbl Wii 
a . z ge á " «s | 
TA Rutiser, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics | 
tte Machine Computer 1967, George Washington University | 
rt k . ^ - F 
Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor of Enelish; Assistant Dean o 
Hum 
a indian College of Arts and Sciences 
hu 40, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University | 
wy Will N : > f (S JJ ! Dr z 
br iam Sabelli. Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama | 
« 
m q970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972, California State University Humboldt; M.F.A | 
a ge Washington University l | 
Ba | Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
a M 7, Swarthmore College: M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 
b Mor Sachlis, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


» M.B.A, 1966, D.B.A. 1975, University of Marylanc 


S 
Lice, nci; uelto | de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish 
y 
Jw Manda 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1966, University 
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Carol Ruth St. Cyr, Professor 0j Education "NN 
Ph? 


B.S. 1946, Eastern Conne cut State ( € M.A. 1949 rinity College, Connecticut 


1955, Unive f Mic 1 
ol 
Stephen Walter Salant, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


B.A. 1% Colur I versit 
Th 
Steven Charles Salop, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A 68, 1 rsity of P« inia, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 


Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Political Scient 


Dean of the School of Public and International A ffairs 


B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbi niversity: Ph.D. 1953, Princeton l versit la 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Associate Professor of Zoolog) 

B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D 1964, 1 ersitv of Tennessee, Knoxville ME 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Professor 0j Philosophy ` 

B.S. 1949, S feld College: M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston Univer | 
Jeffrey Schlom, Adiunct Associate Professor of Genetics "M" 

B.S 1964. Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Rutger Univers | M 

New Brunswick 


snif | ) 
Terry Lane Schmidt, Assistant Prof ssorial Lecturer in Health Care Adm’ la 


tration | b 
B.S. 1965, Bowling Green State University; M.B.A. 1971, George Washington University |N 
William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistr) a 
B.S. 1943. M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 199 Princeton UNM 
James Robert Schneider, Assistant Professor 0j English 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1974, Indiana Universit 
1 


. z ; ii 
Albert John Schwab, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Adm 


tration 
B.A. 1962. University of California, San Diego; M.S. 1961, Naval Postgraduate School 
Maurice Herbert Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science | s 
B.A. 1941, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaig 
Milton Allan Schwartz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics t 
B.S. 1938, City University of New York, City College 
Lois Green Schwoerer, Professor 0j History | 


B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, PI D. 1956, Br Mawr € ege j 
(Orga 


Norman Orville Scribner, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music ( 
Mus.B. 1961, Peabody Institute of Baltimore Geor 
‘ qs , : o ; yee 
Robert Curtis Sedwick, Professor of Business Administration, Director, ~ gif 
I ] n, 
Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Hampto | 
ginia m. 
B.S.E. 1949. U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George Washington | 
Frank William Segel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting QV 
B.S. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.B.A. 1964, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D 1972, Geor? 
ington Universit 


Aaron Bear Seidman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 

B.A. 1941. Rabbi 1946, Yeshiva University; M.A. 1944, New York Universit | 
Channa Seikevicz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 

B.A. 1968, Bar-Ilan University, Israe | 
Jo Anne Sellars, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

B.A. 1957, Univer 


Alice Cecilia Shadel 


ty of Tennessee, Knoxville 


" Lecture! in English 


B.S. 1967. Lovola University of Chicago; M.A. 1969, Georgetown University ] peih 
Elwood Lewis Shafer, Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics ant | 
Studies .. JM 
, sity 
B 1956. M.F. 1957, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1966, State Universit 
York, College of Envir ental Science and Forest 


Stephen Shaffer, Assistant Professor of Political Science 


B.A. 1968. University of Colorad M.A. 1970. Ph.D. 19 University of Michigan 
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n Shapley, Professorial Lecturer in 4 rt 21 
LA. 1912 University of Missouri—Columbia; M.A, 1913, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1914 
University of Vienna 
ert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic Histor) 
B.A. 1948. Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
mas Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of Management, George 
Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Hampton, Vir- 
einia 
B.S. 1933. Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 
Ed.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins Univer 
Wrence Shaw, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1935. Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1936, University of Pennsylvani 
nley Newton Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 

s 


B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, University of Mar 
ung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 


BA. 1945, St. John's Univer China: M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke Unive 
iton Shore. Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
LA. 1946. Harvard University; M.A. 1950, Boston University 


! Robert Shotel, Associate Professor of Sp« cial Education 
^A. 1967, Ed. M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple | vt 
bert George Shouldice, Assistant Professor of Health Care Administration 


BA. 1966. Lycoming College: M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington University 
alter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
BS. 1954. M.S. 1956. Ph.D. 1958, George Washington Universi 


gene Joseph Shuchart, Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in Accounting 


Bs. 1950. Villanova University; M.B.A. 1951, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 1996, State 
4 Irginia 
Obe : ebd 
bert Hermann Shumway, Professor of Statistics 
BA 1958. Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State Univer Science Techni 
MD. 1965, George Washington University 


st ~ : » , 
lly Annette Sibley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
sA. 1962, Winthrop College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Florida State University 
Tede “ e npa 
"eric Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
ES 1954. Harvard University; M.S, 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansa 
“rt Sumner Sigafoos, Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
y ^8. 1940. M.S. 1943. Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard Univer 
as N r . . . i Š 
ston Sigur, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Institute for Sino 
soviet Studies 
wid. 1957, University of Michigan 
B Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology 
Mij,l998, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 


1 
1952. City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1956, University of Missouri 


3 


4 . . "ol " X Y À 
B rt Myron Silverberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


A 
Swan 1961, LL.B. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
è W Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
: , 
Rich. 1918, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 


: ar Y : 
B : Sines, Assistant Professor of Economics 


hie) 196: 972 á 975 ate Jniversi 
Danie} "w Miami University; M.S. 1969, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Ohio State University 


9IniCck, Professor of Education 

1936. City 1 niversity of New York, City College; M.A. 1937, State University of New York 

1955, New York University 

k. Visiting Associate Professor of Law à 

Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1970, George 

Jniversity 

Ba, joe tence Skolnick 
9, M.A. 1973, Per 


Assistant Professor of Speech 


nsylvania State University 
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Arthur Hall Smith, Assistant Professor of Painting 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry 


B.S. 1940, V | Polytechnic Institute State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, GES 
Washington Unive 
George Wilson Smith, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1953, Ce id e College; I M 165, I D 71, 1 it X Ma 
Steven Neal Smith, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Walton Edward Smith, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, Univer f Missouri— Columbia; D.Sc. 1972, George Washington Univ™ 


William Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1947, Syracuse Universit 
Sandra Joyce Smith-Gill, Assistant Professor of Biology 


B.S. 1965. M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 19 Univer f Mic! 
Richard Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, Unive f Lond 


or " 
Human Kinetics and Le 


Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of 


Studies t 
ae Toi? 

B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, CEE 
ity of North Car | at Greensboro 

Nancy Joan Shore Sobel, Instructor in Special Education 
B.S. 1966, University of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University 

Israel Gregory Sohn, Adjunct Professor of Geology ph? 
BS. 1935. City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Columbia Universityi 


065, Hebrew University, Israel 


: : - Art 
Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of ’ 


and Sciences " 
1959, New 


B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950 Ph.D 
University 

Thomas Sonester, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies . Ur 
B.A 19t Doane ( lege M.A 1963. Northeast Missou State University Ph.D 1967, 
UELUT I 


Irvin Murray Sopher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1959. D.D.S. 1962. M.D. 1966, University of M 

David George Speck, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1967, M.A. in Ed. 1968, Ed.D. 1973, George Washington University 

Paul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Bic 


logical Sciences 
Maryland: M.A. 1959, George Washington 1 4 


B.S. 1956, 1 iversity 


ap tion 
Michael Springer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public tdministraf* 
B.A. 1963, Boston Univers 


Charles Jay Stahl III, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


B.S. 1952. Ursinus Colle M.D 156. T Jefferson 1 ersity 
Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies sit! 
J £ g ji en 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, URP 
Texas at Au 
George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs " 
Abs.Jur: 19 University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia: M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indian® Ut 
linet 0 | 


John Murry Starrels, Assistant Professor of Political Science and 


1 fairs a 
B.A. 1965, Univer California, Berkeley; M.A. 1969, California State Univers? 
Francisco; Ph.D versity of California, Santa Barbara 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University ni| 
hy 4 


* r " "Y ) 
Donald Eugene Starsinic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geograr 


Regional Science 
B.A. 1952, University f Pittsburgl M.A. 195 University of Chicago 
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( . 

“loria Fay Greenfield Stein, Lecturer in i 
B.A, 1947, City University of New York, Hunter College: M.A. 1948. Colur l ty 

Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washi 


( . i 
orge Steiner, Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 
B.S. 1938, Johns 


C Hopkins Univ Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Peabody tute of Baltimore 
hristopher Willie Sten, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University at B igtor 
Ichard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology 
BA. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolina 
it Chapel Hill 
etsy Lee Hodges Sterman, Lecturer in English 


S.A. 1953, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1956, George Washington University 
“dWin Lockwood Stevens, Chauncey M. Depew Professor of Speech 
B.A 1936, Rutgers University, New Brunswick: M.A 1942, Columbia University 
Arles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
b A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George W ashington University 

Yllis L angton Stewart, Assistant Professor of Sociology 


CA 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
California Los Angeles 


“Ugene Almon Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph D. 1966, University of Virginia 


ame i l 
Mes A Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 
5. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 


ar ^ x 
Baret Ann Strom, Lecturer in English 


A 


A. 1967, American University; M.A. 1970, University of Maryland 
“ate Stuart, Assistant Professorial Le turer in Anthropology 
Joh. a 1996, University of South Carolina; M.A. 1970, George Washington University 
"An Sanders Sullivan, Clinical Instructor in Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 


e 
we Suranyi-U nger, Jr., Research Professor of Economics 


1950 Syracuse University; Dr.rer pol. 1957, University of Vien 


“ali : : 
ng Scott Sutton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


Rivett?2) M.A. 1956, University of Florida; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, George Washington 
| Wersity 
llic; : 
R y Hasalova Svehla, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies | 
- | 
Pa r 'n Ed. 1954 George Washington University | 
tavas 


MA tu Sw; amy, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
1957, M.S. 1958, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin —Madison 


Moy 
ACY Barb: > Siological Science j 
BA, qe ara Peck Sweely, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
icha 367 Grove City College 
Id Su; i : 3 : 
BA M Switalski, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
Choy 7p 32, Miami University; M.S. 1964, Kent State University 


Bs Tak Taam, Professor of Mathematics 
%2, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 


"lan nd 
B.A Henry Tanck, Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
U e 


\ Niversity niversity of Wisconsin—Madison; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, George Washington 


+ aragin, Assistant Professor of Physics 

on z ` r 

e "fr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Odor, 


dA m Valter Taylor, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration | 
Oma ), 1 Diversity of Arizona; M.A. 1936, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University | 
( hs 19¢ is; inton Teeples, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Sea re George Washington Universit 
og 
Phin ski, Profe ssor of Geology 
6 


niversity of Vienna 
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Douglas Harold Teller, Associate Professor of Design.and Graphics 


B.A. 1956, We Micl Univer M. F.A. 1962, George W l 
Stanley Tesko, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S 962, 1 ( Mar M B.A. 1966, G W | 
Alvin Thaler, Professorial Lecturer tn Mathematics 
A. 1959, ( 1 University; Ph.D. 1966, J H Universit 
Jean-Frangois Marie Thibault, Assistant Professor of French 
Baccalaur 1960, Licence Lettre 1964, Dipk l'Etudes 1965, Academie de Pa: 
Klaus Thoenelt, Professor of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, ! rsity of Freibu 
Nancy Thomas, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English | 
B.A 969. € ege { W te 


Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor of Statistics 
Wasl 1 € 


B.A ; M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washir i 
[rene Thompson, {ssociate Professor 0j Russian 
B.S. 1% M.S. 1969, Ge etor I y 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor 0j European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, Univer Chica 
Donald David Thornton, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1963, State University of New York at Bingham M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Syracuse 
Universit 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washingt 


William Robert Throckmorton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Soc iology 


Thoumi, Assistant Professor of I conomics 
ita 
of Minnes! 


Francisco 


Eco a 1064 University of the Andes, Colombia; Ph.D. 1973, University 
B 4. Ge wW ingt l et 
s : j ceili 
Charles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology and Rest 
Professor of Medicine " 
B.A. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S tv of Rochester; Ph.D. 195509898 
of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D 1958, Universi ) 
Marv Elizabeth Tidbali, Professor of pad 
af 
B.A. 1951. Mount Holyoke College; M.S 1959. University of Wisconsin M 
Se D. 1973. Wilson College; Sc.D. 1974, Trinity College, District of Columbia 
Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Colu Union College: Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Musié 
Rodnev Tillman, Professor of Education Dean of the School of Education 
B.A. 1943, Hende State Colle M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University jog 
| 1 } 1 J TLLA 
Barbara Mills Timberlake, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Bit 
Sciences 
B.S. 1952, George Washington Unive M.A. 1955, Amherst College 
Edwin Timbers, Professor of Government and Business Relations 
B.A. 1944. West Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, University of Michigan 


Todaro, Adjunct Professor 0j Genetics 


George 
1963, New York University 


B.A. 1958, Swarthmore College; M.D 
Margaret Cooper Tolson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 


Mus.B. 1931, Mus.M. 1936, Unive í Roche 
> ion 
Henry Anthony Tombari, Assistant Professor 0j Business (d ministralit. in M 
B.S. I! U.S. Naval Acad .C.E._ 1! Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M 
967, Naval Post iate Scho 1975, University of Mary 
William George Torpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration — jist 
B.A.. M.A. 1935, State University New Yor Albany: Ph.D. 1941, New YO! 
Lewis Rhodes Townsend, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1975, George Wa ton University I 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Bio hemistry 
B.A. 1934. Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D !9. University of Michigan + oll 
isic Scie" | 
1 


Raymond Eugene Triplett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Fore! 
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loseph Louis Tropea, Assistant Professor of Sociology 


B.A. 1962 W I ( MA 19 Mich ç [ I ) Ge 
Wa 
Phil 4 
Ip True, Associate Professoi Lecturer Ge raph 
B.A. 1948 Western Mic! Un M 55 ( 
dward Byrd Truitt, Ji , Research Professor of Pharmacology 
p 
B.S 1943 M ( ege \ & ( 1 v I , ^h. D 0 
y € Mar 
Lind: i 
nda Albertson Tsantis, Assistant Professor of Education 
| B.A. 1965, M.A. 1970, Old Dominion University; Ed.D. 1974, George Washington 1 
“Mes Michael Tubbs, Assistant Professor of Fre 


B.A. 1962. M.A. 1969. 1 Texas at Au 


“man Ture, Adjunct Professor of Economics 


A 
M M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1968. Univ f Chic 
Mo : " 
*ttimer Darling Turner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geolog 
EE. 1949, M 1954, 1 ersi Califor Berkele Ph.D ) Univer f Kar 
Vürtie p , 
tis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
EA. 1985 Macalester ( e; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, 1 er Iow 
Nr - 
ald Tyson, Lecturer in En 
Sh 1964. Ame n University: M.A. 1967. Ph.I 60. Brandeis 1 n 
lihor " . 
E Ulman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art The rapy 
¢ ^A. 1930, Wellesley Coll B.S. 1943, Iowa S Unive Xf Scit 
War I 
E l mpleby, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
m "A. B.S. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, 1 rsity of Illi Urbana-Chan 
Oroa X; 
; BC Vartkes Vahouny, Professor of Biochemistry 
p. ^ 1953, M.S. 1955. Ph.D 8, George Washington 1 er 


I 
Peta 
"Vr Tat " , 
B. V aill, Professor of Manageme nt Science; Dean of the School of 
Ove , 
p, J;A ment and Business Administration 


1. 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, H 1 Univer 


tter i | " | 
Tobe Verhoven, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human K 
y Sure Studies 


j 


arl 1963, Morehead State University; M.S. 1965, D.Rec. 1969, Indiana University at Bloomir 
Os 
B Domingo Villa, Assistant Professorial Lecturer i Mar 


Rob 'n LE. 1966, M.S. in I.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Universi 


ert C^ = ‘ > 
B Corbin Vincent, Professor of Chemistry 
1935 M.A. 1937. Ph.D. 1940. Cornell I ver 


ja 
arb; 
arą V 

" 1 Von Barghahn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


tm 1970, University of Iowa; M.A. 1972, New York Universit 
Imo , : 
B E Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Education 
Ni d 32, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University at Bloomingtot 
"lan n e R 
B.A David Walk, Professor of Psychology 
C lavar t Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951 
" * University 
“Mthig 
a Walk 
A à Walker, Instructor in English 
: " : 
Glenn R ^ Denison University; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Purdue University 
B.A 1o POD} Walker, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
" 
je 


llarmine C Mlege; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State University 


Rop 
e 

E. Harris Ww > r wg. one : 
ee alker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 


P> 194 : 
tnnsylyan ja Orthwe tern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, University of 
We f 
Y Wal 
d » " TR 
BA ios) lace, Jr., Professor of Religion 


Ru 9 Prince Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, Ph.D 


ton University 


n » I 1 i È 2 
“Versity of rot ulate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968 
ahlornia, Berkeley 
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| 

Regis Hills Walther, Professorial Lecturer in Manapement Science | 
B.A. 1941, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 196 D, 1963, George Washing 

1 | 


[ € 


Christine Wang, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


B.A. 1954, Connecticut ( lege 
George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of € hinese 
B.A. 1951. Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo l t v of Educatior : 


Thomas Howard Wardlow, Studio Lecturer in Applied Musi ( Percussit 
Pi 


Instruments) 


B.S. 1962. M.S. 1964, 1 versity of Illino Urbana-Champais 
James Hutchinson Ware, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1963, Yale Unive Ph.D. 1969, Stanford Universi 
Martha Lou Ware, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1953, University Texas at Aust M.A Ed. 1961. George Washingi 
University | 
Don Wayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiolog) 
B.Ch.E. 1963, University of Lou e: Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisco Madison 
à à à . x R- "T 
Stephen Jay Wavne, Associate Professor oj Political Science and Public AI 
B.A. 1961, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia Universit 
Leo Augustus Weigant, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1962. M.A. 1963, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1969, Duke Universit 
Harry Weingarten, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics onl 
B.A. 1943. City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1945, Columbia Unive ity; M 
1959, George Washington Univer 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor of Botany 
B.S. 193 M.A. 1933. Ph.D. 1938, Ge e Was! te I € 
Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor of English n 
B.A 138, I D J Corne College M.A 1 Har | Unive I Oxon 
Universit Ox 


Peter Werres, Lecturer in German 
M.P} 7 ‘ 
Harvey Robert Wertlieb, Associate Profess 
ministration 
B.A. 1961, M.B.A. 1964, George Wash on Universi 
John Lee Westrate. Professorial Lecturer in Public Admini 
B.A. 1944. Illinois College: M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1963, University of Chicago 
Briggs White, Professorial Lecturer in Forensk Sciences 


B.A. 1932, D.C.L. 1% Ster z ( ege; M.A. 1936, Ph.D i Unive ty of Ce 


David Gover White, Professor of 


Ge W n I « 
r 


ecturer in Health Ca" 


Chemistry 


B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell 1 € Ph.D 54, Harva I ve 

Jane Elizabeth White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
Mus.B. 1950, Univer of Rochester; M.A. 1% Americ I 

Richard Otis White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Oboe) 
Mus.B. 1950, Univer f Rochest 


Robert Lanon White, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care 


1d ministration unice 
B.S. 1964, Naval Postg uate School; M.S. in Fin.Mgt 966. George Washington 
Ph.D. 1970, University of Iowa 
Garland Dean Wiggs, Associate Professor of Education pa. P " 
Bt d 
B.B.A. 1956. University of Cinc iti: M.A. 1960, University of Northern Colorado 
George Wasl | Universit . coipnc? 


John Theodore Wieseman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Foren 
B.A. 1958, Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1963, Columbia Universit | 
Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, George Washington ; 


iver 
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Robert Martin Winick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 
Planning 


B.S.C.E. 1965, The Cooper Union; M.C.P. 1967, Yale University; Ph.D. 1974, University of 
orth Carolina 


Law , 
“Wrence Winkler, Associate Professor of Education 


B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington Universit 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
B.S 1963. Pennss inia State Universitv: M.S. 1965. Ph.D. 1967. Case Western Reserve University 
Maida Rust Withers, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 


B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utal 
arvin Milton Wofsey, Professor of Management 
: B'S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
homas William Wolfe, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
A. 1935, Hiram College; M.A, 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Georgetown University 


Rope. 
ger Wolff, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


Kirk 
tk Marcus Wolter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
BA. 1970, St. Olaf's College M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Iowa State Ur 
Cube ` 
dmg Esselstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
BS. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S. 1937, University of Chicag 


Wj 
Viliam Thomas Woodward, Assistant Professor of Painting 
A. 1957, M.A. 196i, American University 


\tthur Gilbert Wright, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 

oh A. 1932, Carthage College; M.S. 1947, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaigr 

n Franklin Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of — and Graphics 
A. 195 t, American University; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaig 


i ; : 
iliam Ralph Wright, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet and Saxo- 
Phone) 


) i 
'Ploma 1951, Curtis Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1971, Catholic University of Ameri 


ta OX ; 
* Marie Gladding Wuckovich, Lecturer in English 
Ma ^. 1964 M.A. 1966, George Washington University 


Jj , Xiroyanni, Assistant Professor of Classics 
1964, University of Athens; Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisc Madisor 


He, 
e ‘ 

n Bates Yakobson, Professor of Russian 
1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuri 


en 
neth Chi- Kun Yang, Assistant Research Professor of Health Care Admini 
pation 


la 1960 West Georgia College: B.A. in P.A. 1963, Taiwan Institute of Public Administratior 
r : 
M Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion; Assistant Dean of Columbian 


Olle po aien 

BA ree of Arts and Sciences 
Uni, 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard 
hn Versity 
Uu 
‘Edward y "rd , Ae POSER oe 
. A i ard Yellen, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 

%4, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 


thony M; 


irvin Yezer, Assistant Professor of Economics 


P «p, %6, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, Le School of Economic Political Science 
ichard 74, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

e d Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics 

Univer ©, Fu Jen University, China: M.A. 1950. University of Denve Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 


‘oung, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
*, Wabash C ollege; M.P.I.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 
M At Young, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs 


University of Pennsylvania: M.A. 1966. Ph.D. 1970, University of Southern California 
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Joanna Schneider Zangrando, Visitir Assistant Professor of American Civili 


B.A. 1961, M.A 963. Wayne State University; Ph.D 174, George Washington 1 ersity 


Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy« holog 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Bost Univer 


Eileen Rachel Zeitz, Adjunct Assistant Professor o 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1971, George Wa rs f 


Isidore Zietz, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


B.S. 1939, M.S 940, € Universit New York, City Colleg 


James Gregory Zimmerly, Professorial Lecture! 


in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1962, G n Colleze; M.D 64 1D. 1969, University of Ma ind: MPH. 1968, jo | 
Hopkins University | 


tical Professor of Psyc holog» 


Isaiah Morris Zimmerman, Associate Cli 


B.A. 1951, M.S.W. 19 University of Ca nia, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic Universi? 
America 
John Edmund Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics I 
B.A. 1958, Duke l tv: Ph.D. 1963, 1 ersity of North Carolina at € pel Hi 
Thomas William Zito, Jr., Assistant Prof ssorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1970, Georgetown University 
Bernard Charles Zook, Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
B.S. 1962, D.V.M 96 ( orat State Univer 
Richard Hugh Zuber, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies i 
B.S. 1948, George W ums College; M.S. 195 University of Illin« it Urbana-Champaign 
* Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor 0j Physics 
B.A. 1955. Ph.D. 1958, University of ' 
Jack Zwick, Professor of Business Administration 
sit) 


B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard Universit M.B.A. 1961, George Washington Univer 


à * : soient” 
Consultants in Research—Graduate School of Arts and Scie 


; E 
James Adkins, Chief, Nutritional Sciences Branch Division of Nutrition n 
a EU 
Food and Drug Administration; Biological Sciences (Nutrient Bio* 
ability ) - 
B.S. 1953. Virginia State College; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin Ma‘ 
j LI i j». Bran 
Anton Allen, Chief, Comparative Pathology Section Laboratory Aids Bir 
Division of Research Services, National Institutes of Health; Comp 
Pathology 
D. V.M. 1955, University of Georgia; Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin—Madison 7 
| 


» ; , „mis! 
Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Research Biochemist Laboratory of pioche! 


National Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines p. ^| 


BA. 1945. Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin —Madisor Ph 


Stanford Univer y 
W. French Anderson, Head, Section on Molecular Hematology, 


and Lung Institute; Genetics 
B.A. 1958. M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, University of Cambridge 


j | eo" | 
Nationa | 


1 Manpo™ 


Franklyn Arnhoff, Chief, Program Analysis Section, Training aní 
Resources Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Experimental 
Psychology : nwo” 

J J f or 
B.S. 1948. Long Island University; M.A. 1949, New York University ph.D. 1953, No 
University : al 
: L? " . "nic 

Julius Axelrod, Chief, Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory 0} clin 0 
JU Duel lol sition 
Science, National Institute of Mental Health; Phy siological Dispositic 

) , 
ph 


iversitY 


Drugs 
B.S. 1933. City University of New York, City College; 
1955. LL.D. 1971. George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University 


M.A. 1941, New York Un 


of Chicago 


" -— 
On sabbatical leave spring semester 1977 
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/ i l , 

William Back, Research Hydrologist, U.S. Geological Survey; Geology (Hydro- 
geology) 
B.S. 1948, University of I M.S. 19 laiusest Ot Coli lerkelev: M.P.A. 195i 
Harvard 1 versit Ph.D. 1969, 1 ver { Nev 

Je i 

try Laurens Barnard, Curator, Division of Crustacea, U.S. National Museum 
of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; Crustacean Biology 
B.A. 1949, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University of Southern Califor: 

Ch; 

harles Bell. Program Director, Statistics Branch, Mathematical Sciences Divi- 


sion, National Science Foundation; Statistics (Statistical Theory) 
BS. 1947, Xavier University of Loui M.S. 1948. Ph.D. 1953, Notre Dame Universit 


seph Bellanti, Professor of Pediatrics and Microbiology, Georgetown Univer- 


sty School of Medicine; Microbiology (Immunology) 
BS. 1954. M.D. 1958, State 1 ity of New York at Buff 
Et ; 
A Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Director, Electron Microscopy Laboratory 
Xection for Nutrition and Endocrinology, National Institute of Arthritis 


Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases; Biology of Lipids 
BS. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, New York University 
^D. 1965, Columbia University 


Le 

toy i 

Oy Blankenship, Research Microbiologist, Dairy Foods Nutrition Labora- 
tory N 4 i 
ory, Nutrition Institute Agricultural Research Station, U.S. Department of 


Agriculture; Microbial Physiology 
S, 1954, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Maryland 


afry n 
Ty Bockstahler. Chief, Pathologic Studies Section, Division of Biological 
pects, Bureau of Radiological Health, Food and Drug Administration, U.S. 
“Partment of Health, Education and Welfare Public Health Service; 
je netics (Radiation Bio-effects ) 
| ( 1956, Michigan State University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, University Wi n—Madis« 
harle 
ts Boone, Head, Cell Biology Section, Viral Biology Branch, National 
‘ar 
tcer Institute; Microbiology (Virology) 


M.I 
Angee 1951 University of California. San Francisco: Ph.D. 1963, University of Califor e 


Osc qi n . t ; 
?e Brady, Jr., Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, Laboratory of 
e > . , , “ " , 
Complex. mistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; 
; plex Lipids 
E 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Harvard University 
ar , x i 1 i , r 
a d Bery] Brodie, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology National 
ar; 
S. Tu and Lung Institute; Physiological Disposition of Drugs 
" 31, McGill University; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 
ur 
» Brown, Chief, Virology II Branch, Virus and Rickettsia Division 
0 
B gic al Sciences Laboratory, Fort Detrick; Virology 
De. tan p 43, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicag: 
u 
Nati rk, Head. Cytoche mistry Section Leborgun of Biochemistry 
o 
Bs a: Cancer settee; Tissue —— ation in Biochemistry 
( arle “, Ph.D 1927, University of California, Berkeley 
spP : > ‘ Y " 5 
n hilip donor Professor of Enelish and Dean of the Graduate School, 


Or p, 
ar . : 
His toe ! State College; American Civilization (Afro-American Literature and 
y) 


BA 
Hen, 942 M.A. 1947 


Play Marcellus Cathey, Research Horticulturist, Crops Research Division, 
Een Station, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Plant Physiology 

e 195) ^*. Plants) 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell University 


Howard University; Ph.D. 1956, Columbia University 
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D , 
ions, and Research 


Norman Cheville, Head, Pathologic Investig 


| Disease Labora y { oọricultural Resear 


Veterinarian, National Animal 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa; Comparative 
Pathology 


D.V.M. 1959, Iowa State Univer of Science d 
Wisconsir Mac 


Michael C hirigo {ssociate 
cation Section, Viral Biology Branc h. National Cancer Institute 


Technology; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Univer? 


Branch Chief and Head, Virus and Disease Modif 
Microbiolog 


(Immunology) 
B.S. 1952, Western Mar ind College M.S 1954, Universit f Delaware Ph.D. 1957 


Ruts 
t iversity 

Bruce Collette, Assistant Director, Bureau of Commer ial Fisheries 
Systematics Laboratory, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian Instituti 
Biology of Fishes 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 

David Coonev, Senior Investigator, Laboratory oj 
Institute; Pharmacology (Cancer Chemotherapy) 

1.A. 1959. College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1963, Georgetown Universit 


i 
Toxicology, National Cant 


: jive : .. abet! 
Erminio Costa, Chief, Laboratory of Preclinical Pharmacology, St Elizabel 


Hospital, National Institute of Mental Health; Neuropharmacology 


ri, It 


M.D. 1949, Universities of Padua and € i i 

. * yo y ; r n ^p O 
Lois-ellin Datta, National Coordinator of Head Start Evaluation, OMC 
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#3, Southern Illinois Univer M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1950, Yale Universit 
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Wallace Bowman, Specialist in Environmental Policy and Assistant Chief ? 
Libra” 


the Environmental Policy Division, Congressional R. search Service, 
of Congress; American € ivilization (Man, Natu: ~ and Environment) 
1956, Yale University 


B.A. 1949. M.A, 1953, Washington University; M.S 
hitectural Historian, St Mary? 


Cary Carson, Coordinator of Research and Arc 
City Commission (Maryland); American Civilization (Vernacular 
Architecture ) 
B.A. 1963, Carleton College; M.A. 1965, University 
Grose Evans, Curator, Loans and E xhibitions, 
American Civilization (English Art History) 
B.F.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Alan Fern, Assistant Chief, Prints and Photographs Division, Library of 
| Civilization (American and European Cinema) 


of Delaware 


National Gallery of Art; 


Congress; Americar 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960 University of Chicago 

Joseph Fulton, Specialist in Labor Economics and Relations, 
Research Service, Library of Congress; American Civilization 
History) 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, New York University | 


Frederick Richmond Goff, formerly Chief, Rare Book Division, Reference 
American Civilization (History of 


Cong! ession 
(Labo! 


Department, Library of Congress; 
Printing of the Book) 

B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Litt.D. 1965, Brown University " 
Alan Jabbour, Director, Folk Arts Division, National Endowment for the Ar" 
American Civilization (Folk Music) 

B.A. 1963, University of Miami M.A. 1966, Ph.D 
John Bennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Secti 
Photographs; Library of Congress; American Civilization (M 
Movies and Television) 
B.A. 1950, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966 University of Iowa 
Philip Lundeberg, Curator, Division of Naval History, Smithsonian Institut! 
American Civilization (Military and Naval History) 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1947, Duke University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, School for Advanced 


International Studies, Johns Hopkins University; African History 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A. 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1939, Cornell 


Robert Sauer, Chief, Department of Pathology National Zoological Park, 
Smithsonian Institution; Comparative Pathology 
D.V.M. 1952, University of Pennsylvania ‘call 
i . a r ; ` ar ne 
Julian Wood Witherell, Head, African Section, Library of Congress; ^"* 


Civilization ( African History) 
B.A. 1956, Bowdoin College; M.A 1958, Ph.D. 1964, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


1968, Duke University 


on Division, Prints and 
ass Media— 


on: 


unive™ 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject | 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins | 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
the Univ ersity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
‘nd indeed of the very concept of a university; and 
Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of d 
ee speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful | 
Protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
‘afety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when vio- 
ĉnce and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
"ersity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un 
Awful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, or | 
Which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, this | | 
“Ody affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials desig l 
Bet to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after con- | 
anon with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University Sen- 
and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and | 
En order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension ol n 
ents or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement n 

“sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law | | 
Wlators, Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as | 
after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


Th | 

^N following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October lh 

» 1968; (I 

I 

p. ^ Tal | 

m student suspended from The George Washington University on the 1) TP 

8 

ds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall | 

of * his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst | 

e George Washington University as soon after order is restored as is 
Cably possible. 


| The fo 
Proy 


Practi 


llowing resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 


*d by the Univ ersity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
s ^" resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional | | 
Berne to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
tieg at E organizations which are recruiting employ ees to conduct their activ- 
Who z “signated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to students 
that cx Wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, however, 
R hig = , Protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the recruiter 
—. tivities, 


I nive. . 
3 he dutie Tsity Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate 
s i 
Mes and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now 


"Tac t " 
"lty Committee on Appeals 
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a forum for the free exchange of ideas (a) 
pus at duly scheduled meet: 

nd (b) by sanctioning the 
, provided: 


The University affirms its place as 
by assuring that guests invited to speak on this cam 
ings shall have the right to appear and to be hearc 
freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker 
however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob 
a legitimate expression of dissent while 1€ 


struction; it accepts the former as 
individuals who m$ 


jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the 
be its object. 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on Octobe! 
19, 1968 

The George Washington University is opposed to 
race, color, creed, sex, or national origin Such discrimination may have ap 


. m 

peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, ” 
7 ] +. menue 

niversity unless it provide 


organization can be recognized or supported by the l i 
se of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intem 
relevant committees and officers of the University. 


n Octob? 


discrimination based on 


continued assuranc 
considered adequate by 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees 0 
19, 1968: 

The University cannot condone violations of law, including 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative act 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of 0 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in oF 
to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. he 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and ! 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


violation of thos 


: s 
of certain drug 
jon 


ther 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved v 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: An 

Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: " p 
member of the University (including as members of the University all per? 
having a formal connection with the University ) 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teac 
and learning, or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access 
University or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 

(d) who damages University property or injures members or £g 


arch 
hing, rese?" 


e 
«tg of P 
to members or guests * 


uests of 


University, on 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or er" 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established with the Univ’ 
for the government of its members dis 
In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal OF othe! lt 
ciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this "nivel 


tion shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 

sity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.1 

- the 
formed by 


January 18, 1973 
and functions of the Hearing Committee on Stude Affairs are now Pet 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals 


A 
Abbreviations, key to, 210 
Academic organizations, student, 63 
Academic work load 
Columbian College, 73 
Division of University Students, 193 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


101, 103 
School of Education, 109 
School of Government and Busine 
- Administration, 145, 154, 169 
School of Public and International AÍf 
fairs, 176 
"ademic status of the University, 1 
Accounting 
B.B, A. degree requirements, 142-49 
Courses. 212 
Doctoral study, 167 
'aculty, 211 
M B.A. field of concentration, 158, 211 
1 Practice internship, 149, 214 
Accreditation, 12 
—hlvement tests, 24, 73, 78, 142, 193 
1... 310, 35 
} “ities, student, 61 
"üptive physical education, M.A. in 
d. Specialization, 136 
Ministration 
3achelor of Science in, 140, 172 
ont of Science in, 140, 153, 172 
fers of. 16 


Admini 

je tration of long-term care facili 
"S, M.A , ` 1 
165 7 in H.C.A. concentration, 


Adr P 
mi 
nistration of science and technol 


Ogy 

tA M.B.A. field of concentration, 
Admi.: 

Mir : 
Adi listrative justice, center for, 202 

Mission, 21 

“arly 


"e 


A admission plan, 
F stude s 
2 ludents from foreign institutions, 


<0 


Graduate 


: 25 
emed r 


see also school con- 
€adm icc: 
; admission, 26 
anal Students, 22 
eror 
Un: Staduate, 21 


“Niver 
195 y Students, Division of 25, 
2 


With 

Wit an vanced placement, 2 
103, 09 anced standing, 23, 80, 101, 
167, 194" 131, 143, 147, 157, 162, 


oC 


INDEX 


Advanced placement tests, 23, 80 
Advanced standing 23, 80, 101, 103, 
109, 131, 143, 147, 157, 162, 167 


184 
Advising centers, academic, 77 
Advisory system, Colu 76 
Advocate groups, student, 65 
Algebra, graduate courses, 390 
Alumni association, 55 
Alumni career service, 61 
American art, M.A. concentration, 233 
American civilization 
Courses, 218 
Degree programs, 216 
Faculty, 215 
American literature 
Courses, 316 
programs ir 308 
college testing program, 73 


religious history, Ph.D. field, 


American Studies program, 2 
Council, 216 
Faculty advisory committee, 216 
Anatomic pathology, M.S. field, 409 
Anatomy 


Courses, 222 
Faculty, 221 
Ph.D. degree program, 222 


Analysis, graduate courses, 391 
Anthropology 
Courses, 226 
Degree programs, 224 
Departmental prerequisite, 226 
Faculty, 224 
Apartments, Munson Hall, 58 
Appendix, recently established regula- 
tions, 561 


Applied economics, M.B.A. field of con- 


centration, 158 
Applied mathematics: 

Degree programs, 384 

Graduate courses, 391 


Applied music: 


Courses, 407 
Degree programs, 403 
Applied statistics, degree programs, 499 


Apprenticeships in urban affairs, 182, 432 


Art: 
Courses, 235 
Degree programs, 232 


| 
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Art (cont'd.) 
Departmental prerequisite 
Faculty, 231 
Teaching field, 117 

Art exhibits, 66 

Art history: 


Courses 


239 


215 


Degree programs, 232 
Special honors, 232 
Art Therapy, graduate study and courses, 


245 


Arts and sciences, Council of, 70 


B 
Bachelor's degrees, see Degrees 
Balance sheet, 48 
Behavioral sciences in 
velopment, M.B.A field of concentra 
tion, 159 
Biochemistry: 
Courses, 248 


organization de 


Degree programs, 247 

Faculty, 247 

3iological Sciences 
Courses, 251 
Degree programs, 
Departmental prerequisite, 251 
Faculty, 250 

Biology 
Courses, 


Degree programs, 250 


250 


251 


Teaching field, 118 
Calendar for 1976-77, 5 
Career services student and alumni, 61 


B.S 


artographic science, geodetic and, 


degree, 72 


enter for administrative and academic 


computing, 54 
Center for administrative justice, 202 


for social policy studies, 206 


enter 
Ceramics, M.F.A. field, 234 
Certificate, Health Care Administration, 
166 
Certification for teachers, 137 
Certification of public purchasing agents, 
171 
Changes in program of studies, 47, 195 
Chemistry: 
Courses, 272 
Degree programs, 270 
Faculty, 270 
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graduate school, se 
ff Arts and Science 


Arts and sciences, 


Graduate School « 
undergraduate college 


of Arts and 


Arts and sciences 
see Coiumbian College 
sciences 

Assistantships, 37 

Astronomy courses, 418 

Athletics, 66 

Attendance, 45, 50, 74, 141 

Auditing, 33, 48, 194 

Awards, 41 


39 
Awards for graduate study sponsored, À 


E a 

n m 

Biomedical and related sciences, master 
and doctoral fields, 99 

Biometric laboratory, 206 j 

4 


Board of Trustees ol the Universit): 


Botany 
Courses, 255 
Degree programs, 250 

Broadcasting, speech communication an" 


helor's degree program, 490 


bac 


Business admin 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 


stration 4. 


49 
Courses, 260 
Doctoral study, 167 
Faculty, 260 


s $1 
Master's degree requirements, 12! 
M.BA 
3usiness-government relations, “ar 
field of concentration, 159 
Chemistry (cont'd.) 911 
on. ^ 


Graduate placement examinati 
Teaching field, 118 
Chinese courses, 280 pach? 


Chinese language and literature. ^ 8f 
lor of Arts degree program, 9^ 
280 x 66 

Chorus and orchestra concert serie ay 

Classical archaeology and anthrOP©a, 
bachelor's degree program, 229» his 

Classical archaeology, classics, an 
tory. M.A. field, 234, 277, 352 2g 

| and cla? 


Classical archaeology 
m 7 
bachelor's degree program, ^7 


Classical art and archaeology, 


centration, 233 « deg 
Classical humanities, bachelor $ 

»rogram, 276 „010% 
( inde 1 classical archaeol? 

lassics5 antc € 333, 2 


bachelor's degree program. 2J- 


Classics 
Courses, 27 
Degree programs, 276 


Faculty, 276 


( i 

lassific tion of students, Columbian 
College, 76 

( > 

ollege entrance examination board 
tests, 23, 73, 78, 142, 193, 310, 351 


ollege-level examination program 
(CLEP), 23, 80, 147, 179 


Olleges, schools, and divisions of the 


University, 11 


lloquia, interuniversity, 190, 435, 436 


) 


umbian College of Arts and Sciences 
68.9] 

Academic advising centers, 
Academic standing, 75 

Academic work load, 73 

Advisory system, 76 

Associate in Arts degree, 85 
Bachelor s degrees, 85 

( ommittees, 69 

Council of arts and sciences, 70 
Dean's council, 69 

Dean's list, 75 

Declaration of majo! 

Department il majors, 90 


*Partmental, special examinations, 80 
Doub! 


e majors, 91 
Enti 


ànce requirements 

aculty. 68 

leld-of study major, 89 

Gene; i ce ` ire nf 77 
al course requirements, 


Interq; c 


ee 
sional requirements, ði 
l'Obation : 

Regulations. 73 

)Phomore honors program, 74 
)Phomore year in Paris program, 72 


ndero 
dereraduate majors, 88, 89 


9mmen.. 

4 mencement, see Graduation 
j mittees 

NN 

Of t, faculty and students, 62 
Of a board of trustees, 15 
On le University. 19. 62 

4 the Judicial system, 62 
í * also 


( college or school concerned 


teaching field, middle 


tho 
4 9l education. 115 
Munic: 
Zat nications and publications organi 


5, Stude 5 
Om Gent, 65 
aion, Mus.M. field, 403 
hensive 
in H« #nsive health planning, M.A 
“A Concentration, 166 


if 


INDEX 565 


omputer science 
B.A., B.S. degree requirements, 499 
Gra 


oncerts, 66 


ourses, 397 


onduct, 50, 51, 562 


onducti 


onsortium 
onsultants 
Field of studies, 94, 560 
In research, 93, 551 


ontemporary art, M.A. concentration 


ontinuing education for women, 


ontinuing educ: Ith care ad 


manistration, 1 
ontinuing student, 28 


ontinuous registration, 31, 49, 96 


ooperative progr 
orrespondence courses, 76, 147, 179 
ouncil of arts and sciences, 70 


ounseling center, 59 


ourse numbers, explan Xf. 209 

ourses offerings, time of, 211 

ourses of instruction, 209 

redit, 48 

Balance sheet, 48 

Bv examina . 23 

Earned through U.S. Armed Forces In 
stitute, 24 

Explanation of of, 211 

For advanced placement examination, 
23 

For college entrance 
board college-level examinat 
gram (CLEP), 23, 80, 

For Columbian College special depart 
mental examination, 23, 80 

For professional courses, granted by 
Columbian College, 79 

For service school courses, 4 

From other 23 0 103 
131, 7 

Maximum allowed in Columbian ( 

or experim hum 
le g program, 79 

Post-admission transfer, 48 

Repeating courses for, 48, 96, 184, 
194 

redit (cont'd 


Transfer of, within the l 


103, 48, 184, 195 


redit/no credit option, 86, 112, 146, 


178, 194 
riminal justice, gradi 


ultural exchange or 


64 


B [ 
Dean of Studen ffice of, 57 
Dear cour 
mbia Co f Art ind 
science 69 
Divisior { Stu 19 
Grad Schoi f Art ] Science 
94 
Sch Educ 107 
S ) f Go f I ] Busir 
A I ration, 138 
Scho Public d International Af 


fai I 
)ea h ) School of Government 
] Bi ress Admir n 15 
) I r list, Sc | of Public and 
International Affairs, 176 
Dean's list, Columbian College, 75 
X School of Education, 111 
f T Columbian College 
i Science 7 
vent pla 33 
Yegree progran leges and OIS 
11 
Jegrees 
Assoc il Arts hi 
Associate 1i Art n Gener Studie 
> 


Bachelor of Arts 
In Education, 81, 110, 112 


Offered by C: bian Colle 


85, 85 
Offered ` the Scho y f P hi d 
International Affairs, 83, 84 


Bachelor of Business 
142 
Bachelor of 


OI Science 


General Studies 


Jachelor 
In Admini 


In Geodetic 


140, 172 
and Cartogré 


Science, 72 
In Health Care Administration, 140, 
172. 345 


In Human Kinetics and Leisure 5t 
dies, 82, 110, 126 


In Oceanography, 72 


Offered by Columbian College, 78 
85, 89 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doc 


tor of Medicine, 88 
Combined Master of 
Doctor, 171, 188 
Combined Master of 


tor of Medicine, 99 


and Juris 


Arts 


Science and Doc 
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Field I udy, 1 
Doc f Educatior 
Fie t st I 
Doctor of Philosoy 
Do of Public 
Field f study, ! 
Dual Pr im for 
ind Doctor of 
Education Specialis 
Fields of specializ 
Maste f Arts 
In Educatie 13( 
Fields of spe 
In Governn t 


Areas of conc 


the S 


Business 


tration, I? 


69 
shy, 94, 98, 102.2 
Admin ation, 16 
69 

Doctor of Medici" 

09 
t 13? 
n, 132 

lization, 130 

$^ 162. 164 
entration, 164 | 


istration, ! 
^ 
106, ** 


chool of 
Affairs 182 " 
administrati 


Arts, 


334 
94, 100, * 


Master of Fine 
491 

Master of Forsen 
323 


Master of Music, 9 
Master 
Master of 

162, 163 
Master of Science 


For 


Public 


Teachers, 9 


In Administratio 


science 


In Forensic 
In International 


In Special Studies, 97, 


Offered by the 


Arts a 


Master of Urban 
ning, 153, 164 
Departmental honor 
Departmental majo 


lege, 90 
Departmental organ 


M.F.A 


Dishonesty, reg 


Design field 


K 


Dismissal of students, 4 


Dissertation requirements 


17 


U 


Distinction, degrees 


of Philosophy, 


94, 10 


c sciences, 


4. 100, 403 
104 4 
Administration: ^ 


4 


Graduate 


nd Sciences, 94, 98, » 
and Regiona 
ms .. Co 
rs, Columbian 
63 
student 


izations, 


134 4 
2 , 41 
ns concerning: 
3. 51, 561 135: 
s0, 104. 


50 
earned with, - ( 


Division of Experimental Programs, sei 
Experimental Programs, Division of 
Division of University Students, see Uni 

Versity Students, Division of 


Divi . 
Jivisional organizations, student, 63 


Doc > 
Stor of Medicine, combined degree 


Programs, 88, 99 
E 


Barly 
“arly admission plan, 22 


arly childhood education, B.A. in Ed 
area of certification, 115 

arth science teaching field 
Middle school education, 116 
Secondary school education, 119 

ast Asia, graduate study and research 
189 

Asian Languages and Literatures 

Courses, 280 

Faculty, 280 

Asian Studies (China and Japan), 

Balor’ degree program, 83, 176, 
80 


ast 


Fast 


"Stern Europe, graduate study and re 
“arch on, 189 

“nomics: 

Courses. 283 

tree programs, 282 

Jepartmental prerequisite, 283 

“aculty, 282 

“nomics group option, B.A. field in 
ome’ affairs, 181 

Mics specialization, B.B.A. degree 


150 
ducation 
Purses, 29] 


en; 
Partmental prerequisite, 291, 294 


h 306 
;Aculty. 280 
e 
> Pecia] methods courses, 291, 293 
Cation Policy: 


Ommittee 307 
Urses, 30g 
i Jraduate study, 307 
action, School of 
Co *mic work load, 109 
Deautttees, 108 
De. YS council, 107 
De US list, 111 
Tee Tequirements: 
pe in Ed. 81, 110, 112 
pa NU H.K.L.S., 82, 110, 126 
aD., 128, 133 


M. I. 128, 130 
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Doctoral degrees, sé Degrees 


Dormitories, 57 


Drama, see Speech and Drama 


Drama and speech, teaching field, 125 


Dramatic art, degree programs, 490 
Dropping courses, 47, 141, 193, 195 


Doctor of Education fields, 133 


I 


I 
F 


F 


ducation Specialist fields, 132 

Entrance requirements 
Bachelor’s degree, 110 
Ed.D., 133 


Ed.S., 132 
M.A. in Ed., 130 
M.A.T., 129 


Faculty, 107 
Historical development, 108 
M.A. in Ed. specialization fields, 130 
Scholarship requirements, 111, 131, 
133 
Special programs and services, 136 
Teaching fields, 113 
Middle school education, 115 
Secondary school education, 117 
ducational leadership, institute for, 203 
ducational objectives, 10, see also col 
lege, school, or division concerned 
ducational opportunity program, 59 
ducational resources information cente! 
(ERIC) clearinghouse on higher edu 
cation, 207 
lementary education program, 114 


Elementary school human kinetics and 


I 
F 


leisure studies, B.S. in H.K.L.S. spe 
cialization, 127 

meriti faculty, 512 

mployed students’ academic work load, 
73, 109, 145, 154, 193 

mployment, student, 40, 61 

nglish 

As a foreign language, 310 
Composition courses, 311 

Correct use of, 74, 146, 178 
Departmental prerequisite, 310 
Courses, 310 

Degree programs, 308 

Faculty, 308 

For international students, 55 
Literature courses, 312 

Literature, degree programs, 308 
Placement examination, 24, 78, 310 
Requirement, 77 

Special honors, 309, 314 317 
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English (cont d.): 

Teaching field, 119 

l'est of, as a foreign langt 2 95 
Entrance requirements sec college, 

school or division concerned 
Environmental Studies 

Course, 320 

Undergraduate study, 318 
Equal opportunity, university policy on, 


13 


Ethnographic graduate 


conservation, 
study, 


Examinations 
Advanced placement tests, 23, 80 


American college testing program, 73, 
142 

Colleg entrance examination board, 
1:93. 78. 142; 193, 310, 351 


College-level examination. program 
(CLEP), 23, 80, 147, 179 
Columbian College departmental spe 


cial, 80 


Comprehensive, for Ed.D. degree, 134 

Comprehensive, for Ed.S. degree, 133 

English as a foreign language, 95 

Final. in defense of dissertation, 104, 
135, 170 

For admission, 22, 27, 73, 95, 142, 
153, 168, 192 

For placement in language courses, 25 


78 

For placement in mathematics courses, 

78 

For qualifying for advanced standing 
or waiving curriculum requirements, 

31, 80, 109, 147, 310, 353 

Foreign language, for doctoral 
103, 189 


23, 


study, 


Foreign language, for master’s candi- 


101, 184 


dacy, 


F 
Faculty, alphabetical list, 512 
Fees 
Counseling center, 59 
Food service rates, 58 


Payment of, 32 


Projected tuition increases, 31 
Reading center, 53 

Residence hall rates, 58 
Speech and hearing clinic, 53 


Tuition rates, 29 
Fellowships, 38, 105, 141 


( 
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Examinations (cont d.) 


General. for D.B.A. and D.P.A. cam 
didates, 169 

General..for Ph.D. candidates, 102 
103 

Graduate management admission test 
153, 168 1 

Graduate placement in chemistry, 7l 

Graduate record, 95, 105, 132, 128 
168, 182, 234, 277, 252, 440, 47% 
491 | 

Major, in Columbian € ollege, 90 


candidates, 


Major field, for Ed.D 3 
Master's comprehensive, 102, 132, I? 
185 
Miller analogies test, 132, 440 | 
National teacher, 31, 50, 11 j 
Oral, for Ed.S. degree, 133 
Oral. in defense of dissertation, 104 
135, 170 


Physical, 31 
Qualifying, for D.B.A. and D.P.A. 
candidates, 168 
Scholastic aptitude, 73, 142, 192 
Supporting field, for Ed.D candidate 
134 
Tool requirement 


For doctoral study, 103, 168 E. 
101, I? 


master's candidacy, i 
f teat 


For 
Exceptional children, education 0 
ers of, 136 " 
Exchange organizations, international : 
cultural, 64 
Experimental Humanities: " 
Columbian College regulation conet 
ing, 79 
Courses, 320 
Service-Learning courses, 322 196 
Experimental Programs, Division of, 
Associates, 197 
Steering committee, 197 


— NU 
n 
Field-of-study majors, Columbian 
lege, 89 
Field of studies consultants, 560 id ol 
Finance and investments, M.B.A. Me 
concentration, 159 deg? 
Finance specialization, B.B.A 77 
151 
Financial aid, 32, 34 n 59 
Educational opportunity progra! i 
For foreign students, 40 105, {41 
YA - 


graduate students, 


For 


Financial Aid (cont'd.) 


For undergraduate students, 34 
Law enforcement education program, 
40 


Loans, 33, 39 

Prepaid and deferred payment plans, 33 
Student employment, 40 

Mancial encumbrance, for nonpayment 
Of fees, 31, 32 
“nancial regulations, 29 
"Ine arts: 

Courses, 239 
Degree programs, 
í Special honors, 233 

Olger Institute for Renaissance and 18th 
Century Studies, cooperative program 
106, 316, 361, 465 


G 


E 


C 
E alumni association, 55 
"ral management systems and organi 
“tional cybernetics, M.B.A. field of 
Ge entration, 160 
al Studies, Associate in Arts and 
ors degrees in, 72 - 
Genes; Science teaching field, 120 
tics; 
Courses, 328 
"àduate study, 328 
o chem Se 
Ve : 
ps and Cartographic Science, 
( or of 


Istry, degree programs, 271, 336 
Science degree in, 72 


Geog 

Sra ‘ 

C Abhy and Regional Science: 
‘Uses, 332 


Corea 

-Bree Programs, 331 
Ge ty, 331 

“era . 

de, Phy specialization, M.A. in Ed 
f Bree, 331 


uy 
"er; 
Oa " àphy teaching field, 121 


ach 5 
S “Ing fields in earth science 
ducation program, 119 


idd ; 
6 le. School education program, 
ttm, 
v làn ten: 
tp, „teaching field, 121 
anic |, - 
Deg, languages and literatures 


e 
| Pacutty Programs, 34] 
se lY, 341 
Jérm. 
Sans " Courses, 342 
Sanding res 344 
“van courses. 345 
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Food service, 58 
Foreign language requirement, 25, 79 
83, 101, 103, 180, 184 
Foreign students 
Admission, 26 
Courses for, 310 
Financial aid, 40 
Forensic Sciences 
Courses, 324 
Faculty, 323 
Master’s degree programs, 323 
Fraternities, social, 65 
French 
Courses, 461 
Degree programs, 461 
l'eaching field, 120 


Government and Business Administra 
tion, School of 
Academic work load, 145 
Accounting practice internship, 149 
Committees, 138 
Dean's council, 138 
Dean's honor list, 145 
Degree requirements 
B.B.A., 147 
Doctoral study, 168 
M.A. in Govt., 154, 162, 164 
M.A. in H.C.A., 154, 165 
M.B.A., 154, 15 
M.P.A., 154, 162, 163 
M. of Urb. and Reg. Plan., 154, 164 
Post-Master’s Grad. Cert. in H.C.A., 
166 
Entrance requirements 
Bachelor's study, 142 
Doctoral study, 167 
Master's study, 153 
Faculty, 138 
Fellowships, 141 
Objectives, 139 
Off-campus degree programs, 140, 153, 
172 
Regulations, 141 
Scholarship requirements, 145, 155 
Special programs, 170 
Government intern scholarship program, 
170 
Government of the University, 13 
Grades, 45, 95, 129, 155, 185, 194 
Graduate record examination, 95, 105 
132, 154, 168, 182, 234, 277, 252. 
440, 478, 491 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Academic work load, 101, 103 

Admission requirements, 94 
Consultants in research, 93, 551 
105 


programs, 


93 


Cooperative 


Dean’s Council, 


Degree 
Doctoral 
Master’s degree requirements, 

Degrees offered, 97 

Faculty, 92 

Fellowships and financial aid, 105 

Field of studies consultants, 94, 560 


programs 
degree requirements, 102 


100 


H 
Health and accident insurance, 60 
Health Care Administration 

B.S. in H.C.A. degree, 140, 172 345 


Continuing education program, 171 

Courses, 346 

Faculty, 345 

International institute, 171 

M.A. in H.C.A 
153, 165 

M.B.A. field of concentration, 160 

Post-Masters Grad. Cert require 
ments, 166 

Health information 
H.C.A. concentration, 

Health service, student, 60 

Health staff seminar, 202 


Hebrew 


degree requirements, 


M.A 


ystems, in 


166 


Courses, 279 


Placement examination, 
History: 
Courses, 3 
Degree programs 
Departmental prerequisite, 1 
361 
Faculty, 351 
Honors program, 
Of religions—Hinduism 
in, 455 
Of the University, 9 


25 


A^ 


` 


351 


352. 357 


M.A., field 


I 

Incomplete /authorized withdrawal, ex 
planation of, 46 

Incomplete, removal of, 76, 96, 112, 129, 


145, 156, 177, 185, 194 
Independent study plan, School of Gov 
ernment and Business Administration, 


141 


CATALOGUE 


Degrees offered (cont'd.) 


History and organization, 94 | 
Off-campus degree programs, 106 
Postdoctoral study, 104 
Regulauons, 95 
Graduation 
Application for, 49, 97 
Dates, see calendar 
Fees, 30 
Requirements, 49, 97 
Grants, 37, 39, 59 
Graphics, M.F.A. field, 234 
Greek courses, 277 | 
p 
History (cont'd.) 
l'eaching field, 122 


first-gf 


foi ouf | 


Waiver examinations 
courses, 24, 353 
Hobbies, student organizations for, 66 

Holidavs, see University calendar 
Home study Te yr 179 
Honor societies, student, 64 « | 
Honorary trustees of the University! 


courses, 76 


Honors, 50 


à pis? 
Honors program, sophomore, Colum 


College, 74 i 
; arum 

Honors program, history depar 
352, 357 P 

Honors program, secondary schoo" «y 


Honors, special, 50, 232, 235, 309; * 


317, 427 go 
Hospital administration, M.A. imn ^^ 
concentration, 166 
Hours of instruction, 209 
Housing, 57 
Human kinetics and leisure 
Bachelor's degree requirements: Zs 


studies: j 
, 1! 


126 
Courses, 363 
Faculty, 363 ` 400 
Humanities, Experimental, courses < 
98 ch 


: oral !' 
Humanities, master's and doctora 


p= 
— ‘ EC jo 
Information processing specialit 
B.B.A. degree, 151 MB 
Information systems technology: 
field of concentration, 160 "E, 
Institute for educational leaders d 
Institute for management science * 


gineering, 207 


Institute for Sino-Soviet studies, 189 
Courses, 371 

Members, 371 

surance, health and accident, 60 
Merdisciplinary 
College, 91 
International Affairs 

B.A degree program, 83, 176, 180 
M.A. « 


M.S. war college program, 190 


programs, Columbian 


egree program, 182, 186 


Courses, 454 
School of Public and, 173 

ternational and cultural exchange or 
ganizations, 64 

Mernational bu 


isiness 


BBA degree specialization, 151 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 161 


lapane se c 


i Kisses ORO 
Oin 

t committee of faculty and students 
$] 
Joy 

lrhalism 


OUurses, 374 


wore . 
“gree program, 3/74 
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l 
Angus oA í 
M age requirement, Columbian Col 
Luc’ Majors 
lin. 
Ülrses 577 


ment examination, 25 
American studies: 

mittee, 377 

Surses. 338 


lace 
lar 
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iduate study, 182, 18 
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aw "Braduate study, 3 
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ibera sence, 97, 135, 170 
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of ^. Sciences or Graduate School 
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ànd Sciences 
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"i elds in Columbian College, 88, 
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Mang ality-boint index, 145 
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International Business (cont d. ) 


Internationa communications interna 
tional economics, international politics, 
group options, B.A. field in interna 
tional affairs, 181 

Internationa for health care ad 


ministrat 


Internationa 

95. 102, 189, 373 
rnational students, 59 
nships, 38, 129, 149, 214, 301, 304, 


16, 431, 485, 486, 487 


Interuniversity research colloquia, 190, 
435. 436 

Itali C ses. 466 

Italian placement examination, 461 


Journalism (cont' d.) 
Departmental prerequisite, 374 
Faculty, 374 
Judaic studies, committee and undergrad- 
uate study, 377 


Judicial system, committee on the, 62 


Congress, cooperative pro 


American civilization, 105, 


217, 220 


Library regulations, 51 


Life science teaching field, middle school 
education, 116 

Loans, 33, 39 

Location of the University, 13 

Logic, graduate courses, 398 

Long-term care facilities, administration 
of, M.A. in H.C.A. concentration, 165 


Lost and found office, 52 


Management science and engineering, in- 
stitute for, 207 

Marketing, M.B.A. field of concentration, 
161 

Marketing specialization, B.B.A. degree, 

151 


relations, doctoral study in, 
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Marvin, Cloyd Heck, Center, 60 
Master's comprehensive | examinations, 
102, 132, 154, 185 


Master's degrees, see I 


Mathematical sciences 
99 


)egrees 


master's and doc 


toral fields 

Mathematica 
499 

Mathematics 


| statistics, degree programs 


Courses, 386 


Degree programs, 384 
Faculty, 384 
Joint graduate degree program with 


area universities, 389 
Placement examination, 
l'eaching field, 123 
Medical services 60 

Medicine and He alth Sciences, 
88. 99 

Microbiology 
Courses, 400 
Faculty, 400 
Degree prog 

Middle school education program, 115 

117 


Subject-area specializations, 115 


78 


School of 


rams, 400 


Professional courses 


N 


National Bureau of Standards, coopera 


tive program, 106 


National Law Center 188 


171 


National teacher examinations, 31, 50 
113 

Natural resources policy center, 208 

Navy graduate financial management 


program, 171 


o 


Objectives of the University, 10, see alsi 
college or school concerned 
Oceanography, Bachelor or Science in 
via] 
12, 72, 106 


Off-campus degree programs 


137, 140, 153, 172, 190 
P 
Painting, M.F.A. field, 234 


Paris, sophomore year program in 72 
Pathology 
Courses, 410 
Degree programs, 409 
Faculty, 409 
Performing 
in the, 64 


arts, student organization 
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Mid-east regional resources center, 208 

varning, 76 | 
Military leave, 49 
Miller analogies test, 132, 440 


Munson /iail apartments, 58 


Museum education, M.A.T 


ag 
| 


progr am, 


concentratio 


Museum training, M.A 
105 
Music composition, Mus.M field, 403 


Music 

Courses 
Applied, 407 

History and literature, 
Theory, 406 


404 


+2 


Teaching field, 125 
Degree programs, 403 
Faculty, 403 f 
bachelt" | 


Music history and literature 
degree program, 403 
Music theory, degree programs, 403 | 
Musicology master's degree prog! 
403 


A 


master's degree program 


Mycology 


hour program, bacl 


Ninety 
Columbian College, 87 a! 
School of Public and Internation 


fairs, 179 


Nominating board, student, 63 
Nondegree status, 25, 191 
F 
Officers of adm of the * | 
versity, 16 d & 
Orchestra and chorus concert sere 
Organizations, student, 63 | 
ul 


Personnel mané 
ments 152 
"ation, a 
B.B.A. degree, specializatit n " 
M.B.A. field of concentration 


Pharmacology 

Courses, 412 

Degree programs, 412 
411 


Faculty 
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E Beta Kappa, 64 Professional courses, regulation concern 
h -~ 
\ilosoph ind social policy, graduate ing, Columbian College, 79 
I Nudy in, 415 Professional organizations, student, 65 
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"hilosophy Program board, 63 
Courses, 415 Program board series, 66 
sd proguiam, ei^ Programs, right to make ch: n, 51 
"ac l $ - 
p. culty, 414 Property responsibility, 52 
tography, M.F.A. field, 234 > "T : lumt 
Physical Y Proseminar in the major, Columbian 
Cai examinatior J 1] 
Physi verme ^5 College, 59 
peal science course, 2 : 
Phys , Psychology 
ical sciences, master’s and doctor CI : ff. 440 
fi I | training stall 
Nelds, 99 inica ning + 
Physics Courses, 441 
Yegree programs, 440 
Courses 119 Degree Į rams + 
Oesree programs. 418 Departmental prerequisite, 441 
0 uisi ide EN Faculty, 439 
Partmental prerequisite, 418 
Faculty. 418 Public Administration 
leaching field, 124 Courses, 420 = 
"lysioloo Doctoral study, 16 
y 
Courses. 424 Faculty, 449 
Degree program 124 Master's degrees, 153, 162 
De rae ete > fair 
*Partmental prequisite, 424 Public Affairs : 
p, Aculty, 424 B.A. degree requirements, 84, 176, 181 
ol -x " 
I On release of student information M.A. degree requirement 18 
wl Public and International Affairs, School 
- Ule , 
Poli. Studies and special project 199 ol 
Cy : fadutissi te 
* Studies in science and technology, Academic stan : 
"gram of, 199 Academic work load, 176 
\Wisory committee, 201 Committees, 173 
rofe is 
bo; fessional staff, 200 Dean's council, 173 
lish o m 
b h course. 174 Dean's honor list, 176 
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^ Interest organizatior student Degree requirements 
d -~ 
Po For bachelor’s study, 179 
"al science For master’s study, 183 
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i Irses, 429 Entrance requirements 
Creo : “à 
) Stee programs, 427 For bachelor’s study, 176 
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“Partmental prerequisite. 428 For master's study, 182 
à prerequisite, 42 
Se atty, 427 Faculty, 173 
i "e-learning courses, 439 In for Sino-Soviet studies, 189 
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oli cial honors. 427 Objectives, 1 
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E. Broups option, B.A. field in pub Regulations, 175 
Por \ffairs, 181 Scholarship requirements, 176, 185 
Tuo. ' ‘ 
Pog U Se course, 466 Special programs, 188 
t-a = 
Posty Mission transfer credit. 48 Staff of instruction, 453 
doc wien » cov e 
Prem eral Study, 104 Study abroad, 178, 180 
“Medic. : 
Pre En Curriculum. 81 War college program 190 
Ln p e 
Pr a " T " 
Prizes 4 Nd deferred payment plans, 33 Courses, 454 
b, k 
"Obati Public purchasing agents, certification of, 
" On “g = E - 
"reu 75, 111, 146, 155, 177, 194 171 
*ment 
teld T and contracting, M.B.A Publications and communications, stu 
"Oncentration, 161 dent, 65 
| 9 
Tv 
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| | ^ 
1 nt index, 46, 111, 131, 145 Qu alysis in decision-making, 


concentration, 162 
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Degree | rams, 454 
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Re ous 
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Renaissance and baroq 
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Programs, 105 


Sponsored 


Residence I 


rements, 50 


Residence requi 
Columbian College 
For the associate s degree, 3 


& 


For the bachelor's degree, 56 


Graduate School of 


For the master's degree, 100 


S 

144 
Scandinavian courses, 345 
Scholarship, 45, 49, see 


school or division concerned 


Sanskrit courses 


also 


Scholarships 
For foreign students, 40 
Graduate, 39 
Undergraduate, 34, 35 


Scholastic aptitude tests 
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Arts and Sciences 


102 


college 


gree, 131 


Busine 


Degree programs, 461 


Departmental prerequisite, 461, 466 
Examinations 
For doct study, 103 
g4 
For master’s candidacy, 101, $ 
Placement, 25, 461 
Faculty, 460 
antt 
Rul Ji L € right to chatte 
ç F 
Russia, graduate tudy and research 
189 
Ru in 
C Ses, 174 
Degree pri ms. 472 
Examinations 
For doctoral study, 103, 189 s4 
For master’s candid 101, Kf 
Placement. 25, 474 
Teaching field, 124 pi 
Ri st S master s degre 
ram, 183, 188 
jies’ 
Science and chnology, policy stue 
199 k poli 
Science, technology and public 98 
master’s degree program, 15? 
Sculpture, M.F.A field, 234 we 


: coU 
Secondary education, pr ofessional 


B.A. in Ed 26 $- 195 
Secondary school honors progra! ” Bp 
Secondary school physical € 

in H.K.L.S., specialization, 


degree, l 


jucation 
y 


oc: 


Xmester hours of credit, explanation, 


of, 211 
‘hate, faculty, 20 
Xrbo-Croatian course, 474 
Service learning program, 196, 471 
Columbian College regulation con 
cerning, 79 
Service organizations, student, 65 
Xrvice school courses, credit for, 24 
‘gma Xi. 64 
Ino-Soviet studies 
Courses. 371 
Institute for, 189 
avic Languages and Literatures 
Courses, 474 
Degree programs, 472 
Faculty. 472 


lacement examination, 25, 474 


Sm; 
Mithsonian Institution, cooperative pro 


r : : 
Stam in American civilization, 105, 


217, 220 
ial Policy studies center for, 206 
E Science teaching field, middle 
irl education 116 
Sciences, masters and doctoral 

fields, 9g 
Cla] Studies teaching field, 125 

^ research group, 208 

lology. 

Ourses, 479 

"Bree programs, 478 

“partmental prerequisite, 479 

“culty, 478 


Pho 1 ^ 

More honors program, Columbian 
Y plese, 74 
'Phomo,. E 
rp "Ore year in Paris program; 72 
Vier ES social, 65 

et T 
sa Uon, graduate study and. re 
aaeh on, 189 
Danish. 


Ourses. 466 
“gree pr 
De, Programs, 461 
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xartmenta] prerequisite, 466 
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or 

o doctoral study, 103 
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Brams m literature, degree pro- 
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leache > Master of Arts in, 129 
Test, ' Certification for. 137 
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Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. area of certification, 115 
Courses, 485 
Faculty, 485 
Mid-east regional resource center, 208 
Special honors, 50, 232, 233, 309, 314 
317, 427 


Special interest and 


student, 65 
Special studies, master's deg 
97, 106, 225, 234, 415, 510 
Speech and Drama 
Courses, 492 
Degree programs, 490 
Faculty, 490 
l'eaching field, 125 
Speech communication and broadcast 
ing, bachelor's degree program, 490 


$3 


Speech and hea 


Speech pathology and audiology, degree 
programs, 491 
Sponsored research, 206 
Sports, 66 
Staff of instruction, alphabetical list, 512 
statistics 
Courses, 500 
Degree programs, 499 
Departmental prerequisite, 500 
Faculty, 498 
Statistics specialization, B.B.A. degree, 
152 
Student Activities, 61 
Office, 61 
Student employment, 40, 61 
Student health service, 60 
Student life, 57 
Student nominating board, 63 
Student organizations, 63 
Student publications and communica 
tions, 65 
Student services, 5 
Students, classification of, Columbian 


College, 76 


Student, joint committee-of faculty and, 
62 


Study abroad, 72, 178, 180 
Summer sessions, 198 
Suspension, 47, 75, 111, 146, 155, 177, 


185, 194, 561 


Textile Museum, cooperative program, 
105, 234 


Theatrical productions, 67 
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recreation, M.A. in Ed. spe 


136 


Therapeutic 

cialization, 
optional mas 
183 


132, 


required in 
100, 131, 157 
50, 102, 


[hesis, not 
ter s program 
Thesis requirements, 
165, 185 
l'ime of course offerings, 211 
Tool requirements 
For doctoral study, 103 
For master's candidacy, 101, 
l'opology, graduate courses, 398 
Traineeships, 38 
Transcripts of record, 31, 49 


184 


Transfer student, admission, 22 


U 


University Center fee, 30 
Projected increase, 32 

University Students, Division of, 
Academic work load, 193 
Dean’s council, 191 

University students, Division of (cont'd.) 
Entrance requirements, 192 
Regulations, 193 
Scholarship requirements, 194 


191 


Secondary school honors program, 195 


V 


Veterans education, 54 


Ww 


Waiver, examinations, 
147, 310, 353 

War college program, 
Courses, 454 


Z 


Zoology courses, 257 
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Transfer within the University, 48, 10 
103. 131, 195 

Transportation, 
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Transportation and logistics specialiZ 
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Board of, 14 
Committees of 
Tuition, 29 
Advanced deposit, 23, 31 
Projected increases, 31 


Tutorial study, 87 


the Board of, 15 


Urban affairs, B.A. field, 84, 176, 188 


Urban affairs group option, B.A. field 


public affairs, 181 

Urban and regional planning: 
Courses, 507 
Faculty, 506 
M. of Urb. and Reg. Plan. degree 
quirements, 154, 164 
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Vocational counseling, 59 


Warning, mid-semester, 76 193 
Withdrawal, 33, 47, 97, 141, 175, d 
Women's Studies, courses and gra 
study, 510 
Work load, 
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Required or Recommended Courses in Allied Health Programs Offered 
in Other Divisions of the University 
Courses of Instruction 
Anatomy 
Anesthesiology 
Biochemistry 
Child Health and Development 
Clinical Engineering 
Senay 
ealth Care Sciences 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
1 Medical and Public Affairs 
i4 : 
lis pain 
lig icrobiology 
I Neurological Surgery 
ly eurology 
I Obstetrics and Gynecology 
De Ophthalmology 
yg Orthopaedic Surgery 
1% Otolaryngology 
D nology 
" armacology 
Physiology ï 
M seat and Behavioral Sciences 
2 adiology 
Surgery 
dis F Urolo 
Cul : qs 
» ity and Staff of Instruction of the School of Medicine and Health 
MI *iences 
Ni ant in Research and Instruction 
2 ical Student Record 
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August 26-27 Orientation for 1st-year students Thursday-Friday 
August 30 Registration for all medical students Monday 
August 31 Classes begin Tuesday w 

November 24 Thanksgiving recess for undergraduates and ISt 

2nd-year medical students begins after last class k 
day 

November 29 Classes resume Monday ical gi 

December 17 Winter recess for undergraduates and all medi 

dents begins after last class Friday 
January 3 Classes resume for all medical students Monday 
January 11 Registration for spring semester Tuesday 
January 20 Inauguration Day (holiday) Thursday | 
February 21 Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday E d 
March 25 Spring recess for undergraduates and 1st- and ^ 
medical students begins after last class Friday 4 v 
April 4 Classes resume for undergraduates and 1st- an 
year medical students Monday ins v 
April 22 Spring recess for 3rd-year medical students beg 
last class Friday nd 
May 2 Classes resume for 3rd-year medical students Mo 
May 20 Last day of spring semester classes Friday 
May 23-26 Examination period Monday Thursday 
May 27 Commencement Friday 


a 


ier = pt ^ 
é rhs : F . EP : h Sept", » 
This Calendar is subject to change. Although registration is conducted in bot pelt. ig 
January, there is no precise date for the end of the fall semester; some courses Y Me 
winter recess while others begin before the January registration See the Schoo 

Schedule of Classes for exact time of course offerings. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Tug GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
P College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
i Anged in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
Hon University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 

‘Me it bears, is an intangible one. 
more Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
hope the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
d that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
P of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
N Prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
hones theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Se Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
the tds the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
th, Strict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
( pelo "ernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
" p" never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed 

existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

tiio, conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
terg add urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
the od laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
tre Strict of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
(o eer Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
ie ite, for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
fem ^T Which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
yen, ad the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
halj a ligious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
Umit, ny Person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
Mann’ into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
` i thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
h TA ne entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
Cres p activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
ftom io veen the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
Vas locas Avenue somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
led downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom 


in that section of 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue 


between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
and many other.governmental offices an" 


State Department, the World Bank, 
The area is not without its réminde 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 20 
Eve Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadi? 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Ey 
Streets, and Washington selected T wenty-third and E Streets as the site of th 
National University he had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
National Law Center and the schoo” 


international agencies. rs of historic intere 


College of Ass 


professional schools, which include the iol 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Educa. 
Government and Business Administration, and Public and International Affa! ; 


the College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the D! 
sion of Experimental Programs; and the Summer Sessions. P" 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed A 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex o 


member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 

The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredit 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Unive 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boare ic 
Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chem 
Society. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous ap s 
the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine e". 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by all state 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. 


sit 


proval 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


In accordance with the stated policy of its Board of Trustees anc 
* . " : n 
formity with federal laws and regulations, the George Washington t dig" 
against any person on the basis of sex, race, color, rivitis, 

ms or ach’ of 


Amendme® > of 
imina " 


does not discriminate 
or national origin in any of its education or employment progra 


Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the Education An 
ot to discr 


1972 call for an explicit statement that the requirement 1 am 

the basis of sex extends to employment in and admission to such progte 

activities. à ce 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws an 


THE UNIVERSITY 


lations concerning discrimination in education or employment programs and 
&tivities may be addressed to the Office of the University's Coordinator of 
Equal Opportunity Programs or to the Director of the Office of Civil Rights 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for 
Students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 
(ard; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student and 
&ulty organizations. 

The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the University 
Community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Center. 

Is Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of pro- 
“dures and policies which provide a framework for the Center's operation. 


RECREATION 


at, Nation's capital provides abundant recreational resources, a large number | 
- pes available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries, 
i concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of great 

Oric interest. Social activities are provided by student organizations of the 


“oad the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and University-spon- n 
Meme such as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic pro- | 
àrea, W. pu faiths are well represented in the W ashington metropolitan 

the World. ington is one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers of | 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
_ Affairs 
»*ymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
"arl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
harles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and Treas- 
urer 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Acting Vice President for Medical Affairs 
Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Medical Center 
Villiam David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
uis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 
Projects j 
Iederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
‘liam Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
Student Affairs 
Obert Gebhardtsbauer, M.A., Registrar 
Seph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 


Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Acting Vice President for Medical Afairs 


Office of Academic Affairs 


The Office of Academic Affairs bears the responsibility for the curriculum; st 

dent affairs, including scholarship and financial aid; research and sponso 

programs; allied health programs; educational evaluation; admissions; an 

port services of the library and audio-visual and animal facilities. 

Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Acting Dean for Academic A fair 
and Associate Dean for Curricular and Student Affairs 

Fred Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research | 

Michael McCally, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs f | 

Robert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Assistant Dean for Admissions and Director ? 
Admissions (M.D. Program) f | 

Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education and Director ? 
Education 


Office of Administrative Affairs 

The Office of Administrative Affairs is responsible for the administration of - 
University Hospital and Clinic, for support services to the School of Medie 
and Health Sciences, and for the financial management of the Medical Cen in 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative Afo 
Thomas James Carroll, B.A., Director of Financial Services 

Bruce Johnson Dietz, B.A., M.S., Director of Management Information 
Donald Chester Novak, B.S., M.B.A., Administrator of the Medical Center 


Office of Clinical Affairs 


The Office of Clinical Affairs is responsible for the patient care act 
University Hospital and Clinic and for the supervision of the 8 
continuing medical education programs and community affiliation progra 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs 
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Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean for Graduate Medical 


Education and Acting Medical Director of the University Hospital 

Sheila McCarthy, B.S.N., Acting Director of Nursing 

Obert James Van Houten, B.S., M.D., Assistant Dean for Continuing Medical 
Education 


HISTORY 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences of George Washington University 
as a distinguished history that goes back more than a century. In March, 
182 25, the School opened with the intention of building “a medical school com- 
Mensurate with the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the im- 
ovement of service throughout the country.” The School, the eleventh oldest 
Medical school in the country, has met this responsibility by providing its stu- 
E with a foundation in the medical sciences upon which they have built 

*dical careers in practice, teaching, research, or administration. 

In 1844, the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the 
œ of the Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teaching 
"spitals in the Nation was established in Washington. 

he distinguished history of the George Washington University School of 
y &ticine and Health Sciences closely parallels academic advances and medical 

Press of the Nation. The School has contributed to both. 

Nd George Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966, con- 
of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicine and Health 
lences: the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the University Hos- 
etal; the H.B. Burns Memorial Building, which houses the University Clinic; 

* Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building; and affiliated hospi tals. 
ineo with the introduction of undergraduate programs in Allied Health 

ces, the name of the School was officially changed from the School of 

Medicine to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


à 
le o Me 
e dica] Cen ter’s com 


puterized axial x-ray scanner was one of the first installed 


Jni ^ 
on c. “ed States, The machine performs non-invasive, low radiation tomograms, 
ONS, of the brain. 


Regulations STO E 


h 


"m 
d to conform to the followihi. 


A student enrolled in the University is require 
college, schodl/; 


regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the 
or division in which he is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter end continue scholastic WO 
only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 4 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infof 
mation on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univer! 
the student’s registration may be cancelled. If such falsification! 
an academic record at the Um 
University. Such ! 
Faculty) for subs 


or is otherwise absent from thii 


sity document, 
is discovered after the student has established 
versitv, the student may be subject to dismissal from the 
student will be ineligible (except by special action of the 
quent registration in the University. 


) 


Academic Dishonesty 
to fulfill its purposes, must establish and ma 
tain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are o 
pected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incomif | 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make ™) 
of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking €x 


The University community, 


nations. 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the pro% 


and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fati 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic , 
honesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectua! *: 
fense against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper © | 


versity channels. | 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained fro 
the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, à 
Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


academic procedures 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institut? 
and release of student education records maint «| 
are recipients of Federal funds. The Uni | 


in part, that such institutions at 
1. afford students access to education records directly related to t 


2. offer students 
3. receive the student’s written consent before releasin 
his or her education records to persons outside the University, ex " 
directory information as indicated below. Personally identifiabl 
tion may be furnished to a student's parents without such written © 
only upon certification of the student's financial dependency. w 
4. comply with judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release ? 
dent's record notifying this student of the action. 
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The University will release the following directory information upon request: 
dress; telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of 
tollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; and honors re- 
Wed. A student who does not wish such directory information released must 
t written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 

niversity guidelines on the release of student information may be obtained 
Mm the Office of the Registrar. 


tht to Dismiss Students 


he tight is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
; University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stu- 
Mt or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


ht to Change Rules 


te University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
Modify or change requirements, rules and fees. Such regulations shall go 


9 force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


"tt to Make Changes in Programs 


P Tight is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
ĉe whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


tently Established Regulations 


f 

Q b : 

y PPendix (pages 272-74) contains regulations recently approved by the 
Versity's Board of Trustees. 


Libraries 
hd 
h ^ have the privilege of using the University Library and the School of 
1 ĉine and Health Sciences Library. The stacks are open, and all students 
rg come to browse at their leisure. A card denoting approved enrollment 
TN Current semester must be presented when books are borrowed for out- 
All st / own 
m "dents using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the regula- 

80verning their use, which are available at each library. 
Ye 

tty Responsibility 
ing Versity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A “Lost and 
ice is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office, 


XQ Student Affairs 
he Of — - 
3 : : : r 
AN ce Of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life pro- 


"n ^w lcies, and procedures to complement the University's formal instruc- 
Stam. These activities are implemented through the offices of the 
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Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Education? 

Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, St 
dent and Alumni Career Services and Student Health Service. More detail| 
information on these and other activities is contained in the Student Handbook | | 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clin’: designed to assist student 
registered on campus with their health needs. It is located at 935 22nd St- 
N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 

Physicians and physician assistants are available by app 
to 4:45 p.m., Monday through Friday. In addition, physician 
available for primary care and triage to walk-in patients Monday through 
day from 5 to 6:45 p.m. and on Saturday from 9 a.m. to 12 noon 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Heal! 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Univers 


Hospital for treatment. This arrangement 1s for emergency care only, an f 


ointment from 9 am 


assistants 9^ 
Fr 


fees are the responsibility of the student. ut 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to re 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student w ho is not currently enro! 


or who has severed connection with the University is ineligible for me 


benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student who so desires may €nP* 
and nurses of his or her own choice, but the student will be w " 
o 


The bills incurred from all services renderec í 
ies 


physicians 
sible for all the fees charged. 
side of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laborator 
referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility 9 


student. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


` " "CP ^ aith 2? 

The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health gol 

ho " 

. insu! 

have other coverage. Students are encouraged to carry adequate health ie 
spouses and chi 


accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time students W 


ance coverage for themselves and, if married, for their 
Interested students should contact the Student Health Service Office. 


Physical Examinations 


«aff 
| "EU 
All first-year students are required to have a comprehensive physical exa qh 


tion prior to admission to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences: i 
students are informed of significant findings and advised regarding suc 

ures as will tend to help them maintain a high standard of health. 

Residence Halls T 
: ; , religion i -so avail? 
Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls 1$ "hing? 
from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, WS g 


sed” 
; be obtain «y 


D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing may " 
Reserva! 


this Office and at the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs. 
private housing must be made by students. 
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lunson Hall Apartments 


lunson Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment house containing 
$ one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 
te eligible to reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing to apply for an apartment 
‘ould contact the Housing Office for a waiting list application. All leases are 
r 12 months. 


lousing for Undergraduate Allied Health Students 


Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The student 
"ll receive, with notification of acceptance, University residence hall infor- 
Nation, an application for residence hall space and a declaration of intent to at- 
tnd the University. The application for residence hall space must be accom- 
panied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited to- 
"itd the first semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, 
Plember to May, and lease payment must be made by June 30 for the fall 
Mester. Physician assistant and nurse practitioner applicants are not en- 


y teed to apply for University housing in view of their extended academic 
Rar, 


| 

716.77 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 
Por Men: 

"lhoun Hall 


double room 
triple room 


$1,075 
1,025 


R 
ia Women: 


‘tong Hall 


single room PI M rere MEL ESEE LU RIED e MEE ea ae o i dd 1,125 
double r TEEN efe E EEEE ELETE E E A EARTEN T 
00. TA a T dp creo me i. E IV 1,000 
Po 
r 
Q sten and Women 
Mi, ord Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors and seniors) —double room 1,050 
Madi ell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors and seniors)—single room 1,150 
‘Son Hall 
double OEE tmr ma 1,075 
Thy Ple room os 1,000 
C. Hall 
Et room, triple room, large room for four ................... en 1,075 
nie aad date Soon aon eI eu om uos 1,000 


R 


Cid 

e : , 

Wire "t allied health students in the freshman and sophomore years are re- 

Venda, Participate in the food service plan. Freshmen must participate in the 
Y, 20 meals per week plan, at the rate of $8001 for the academic year. 


D 
TR "dence hal 

oq Service | rates subject to change 
* Prices subject to change. 
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Sophomores may elect either the 20 meal plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 með 


Monday through Friday, for $750* for the academic year. Each plan is q 
tional for allied health juniors, seniors and for medical students. Food se 
payment does not cover University intersession or vacation periods. All 
cards admit bearer to the dining room in Thurston Hall and the second flf 


contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 


Veterans Education | 


The veterans counselor in the Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 212 
Eye St., N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veten 
widows. or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any proble? 
which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes certi 
tion of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration SO 


monthly allowances will be paid. | 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of Y | 
erans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting applica? 
to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the instrue 
sheet issued bv the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to; 
fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Ad 
istration, and which includes other information of general interest. ( 
The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St, Washington, p 


20421. 


Facilities » 
Walter G. Ross Hall 

i sail ef? 
Walter G. Ross Hall was dedicated and opened in May, 1973. This mo, 
facility provides the teaching and laboratory facilities for students in the : 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. It occupies a city block of Washingt? gs 
the northwest edge of the University campus, and its gross area is apt ge 
mately 550,000 square feet, more than 10 acres. The building 1$ equa 


; . ^ acic Sel 
with modern audio-visual and other teaching equipment as well as basic $ 


laboratories. 


Office of Education 
The Office of Education comprises a group of core facilities and services | 
portive of the educational, clinical and research missions of the Medical Ce o 
Coordinated through the Assistant Dean for Education, the four divisi d 
the Office of Education are the Office of Audiovisual Education, the OF à 
Computer-Assisted Education, the Division for Evaluational Services an 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library. 

The Office of Audiovisual Education and Services, 
Director .—This office aims to enhance learning in the Medica 
audiovisual technology. Consultation is provided in the use of nonpr! 


D 
Frank Allen, Ph 
| Center y 


* Food service prices subject to change. 
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ama i 
Ea 


yp dent studies in the Audiovisual Center of the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences 
5 rary, 


N e : “ay 4 n . : 
*ducational, clinical and research programs. The office provides displays 
p, udiovisual materials and programs in classrooms, in the Audiovisual Study 


pater of the Himmelfarb Library and throughout the Medical Center. It has 


saly developed production capabilities which are available to students and 
iy. Chey include photographic, illustration, cinematographic and tele- 
os, and a print shop which serve the Medical Center community. 
tiotio y all learning spaces at the Medical Center are equipped for still and 
à» 0 Projection and television display. Those spaces subject to frequent use 
N o dipped with permanent systems for projection, sound amplification and 
"ding designed to support staff and student presentations. 
0 puter- Assisted Education and Services, Charles Tidball, M.D., Ph.D., 
pute - This office provides training in computer literacy and delivery of 
lig er-based learning materials, Other services include scoring of examina- 
inj, "'aintenance of academic records, computing in support of research 
à. > data acquisition, statistical analysis and text processing. The office 
dey ins hardware and software support for computer-based learning material 
itte EC by faculty and students of the Medical Center. It functions as an 
Morans, for the delivery of material from other computer-assisted educational 
“thro 5—notably Massachusetts General Hospital and Ohio State University 
thy, U8h the Health Educational Network, Inc. Cooperative programs with 
Vide Samay Institutes of Health and the National Library of Medicine pro- 
ea to additional computerized data bases. 
Mim; ON for Evaluational Services, Winfield Scott, Ph.D., Director.—The 
"prov, task of this division is to work with faculty and students toward the 
Upor ent of educational programs. It provides consultation to faculty in 
9f efforts to maximize opportunities for learning. It conducts evalua- 
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tions of courses and other curriculum components and works toward th 
establishment of effective systems for evaluating student performance. 

Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, Nina W. Matheson, Directora 
Located adjacent to Ross Hall, the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Librai 
provides 30,000 square feet to house a capacity of 80,000 volumes. Seatin 
is available to approximately 400 users. Space available includes smokifll 
lounges, group study rooms, audiovisual viewing rooms, a typing room an 
individual study carrels. The Audiovisual Study Center is equipped with 9 
most recent and up-to-date resources and facilities. including videotape mo 
tors, terminals for accessing computer-aided instructional programs, slide-t 
recorders and rear-view slide projection units. The collection of more tha? 
60,000 volumes and 1,400 journal subscriptions is enhanced by extensive nof | 
print audiovisual media which are both commercially and locally produc? | 
Together these provide the foundation for the delivery of a number of spe | 
information services. The Network for Continuing Medical Education P 
gram provides loans of videotapes to individuals who cannot attend the n 
larly scheduled viewings. As a designated National Library of Medicine fed 
line Center, the library offers computer-based bibliographic research servit? 
such as Medline, Toxline and Cancerline. Staff may request monthly select! 
dissemination of information searches from this data base. Search capabilif 
on other data bases such as Science Citation Index, Psychological Abstracts ? 
Biological Abstracts are being implemented. Materials not available in its 0 
collection will be borrowed to meet user needs. 

Through both formal and informal means, the library staff instructs : 
clientele on the effective use of materials and services. An active particip i 
in the National Library of Medicine’s Regional Library Communications 
work, the library is involved in regional planning and policy making. 


The George Washington University Hospital 


a ; i j the 
This 550-bed hospital, including the Eugene Meyer Pavilion, is adjacent 1 ing 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. It is the primary clinical teach 4 


facility for the students and for a large house staff. It is fully approve’ Ae 
accredited by the American Medical Association, the American Hospit# 4 
sociation, the American College of Physicians, and the American Collet i 
Surgeons, through the Joint Commission for the Accreditation of HosP 
Annual patient admissions number approximately 20,000. di 
; y > one : e im? 

The Watson Wise Emergency Pavilion of the Hospital logs in appront eat 
40,000 patient visits annually and is one of the city’s most active emer 
units. P 
l 

The University Hospital is equipped to serve 16 specialty fields. cod 
i 


teamwork procedures such as renal dialysis, a computerized X-ray un $ Jon! 
agnosing brain diseases, cardiac catheterization, open-heart surgery; pet 

surgery, and total hip replacements are included in its activities. w " | 
clude a surgical suite of 10 rooms, two of which are equipped with ov sent 
al teams, 9^ og 


galleries where observers may communicate with the surgic : $ 
ntricate 


he electronic patient-monitoring system in action, and view the 1 
cal procedures below. 


FACILITIES 


T 


Op. 
3 : 
he Py alter G. Ross Hall, the School’s basic science building. In the foreground is 


au] 


li 
Ne lon 


„Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library. Bottom: A view of the George Wash- 
hivers; ; , > 
lversity Hospital showing the Emergency Room entrance. 
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The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 


This building houses a computerized multitest facility that is available t! 
physicians for patient evaluation. 


The University Clinic 

The Clinic is housed in the 13-story H.B. Burns Memorial Building, wher 
ambulatory care is consolidated and integrated w ‘hin the teaching prograll! 
The academic group practice of physicians in general medicine and more tha? 
20 specialists is based in the Burns Building. Visits of ambulatory patients | 
number approximately 90,000 annually. | 


Affiliated Hospitals 


Children's Hospital National Medical Center.—Children's, one of the fine | 
pediatric health care centers in the country, houses 220 inpatient beds, includ 
a specialized referral intensive care nursery and an adolescent unit. Its ambull | 
tory Diagnostic and Treatment Center handles in excess of 120,000 visits ! | 
year. Children's is the major base for the School of Medicine and [esl 
Science's Department of Child Health and Development, and for the assig 
pediatric clerkship. A variety of elective opportunities are offered in vari? 
aspects of child health. 

Columbia Hospital for Women.—This hospital, situated two blocks from ^j 
University Hospital, is utilized by medical students for training in obstetrics 95 
gynecology. Columbia Hospital for Women is an affiliated hospital for P^ 
dency training in Obstetrics and Gynecology in the George Washington Univ 
sity Medical Center Program. pital 

Fairfax Hospital.—This 530-bed voluntary community teaching hosts | 
serves a burgeoning surburban area and provides all clinical services inclu n 
psychiatry. Each year more than 20,600 patients are admitted, 4,900 babies of 
livered, 15,000 surgical operations performed, and 49,200 persons examined dy 
treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating inter 
program, a School of Medical Technology, and clinical facilities for a Schong 
Practical Nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Sc Or 
serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax log 
pital is an affiliated hospital for residency training in Obstetrics and Gynec? 
in the George Washington University Medical Center Program. eff. 

Holy Cross Hospital.—Holy Cross, a modern 338-bed hospital, is a primu 
clinical campus which provides students with first-hand exposure to the p 
of medicine in the community. It is a private, voluntary facility in whi¢ we 


full range of medical, surgical, and pediatric services are provided for 8 i 
ing suburban population. Last year, more than 19,000 patients were hosp 
ized, nearly 47,000 emergency visits were registered, and 3,263 babies er 
livered at Holy Cross. The hospital, which has consistently experience ing 
the highest occupancy rates in the Washington metropolitan area, is plann! 
expansion to include an additional 112 beds, enlarged emergency room 
ties, and a new, self-contained center for in-and-out surgery. ; Navi! 
National Naval Medical Center.—The Naval Hospital at the National a 


Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., is a 750-bed general hospital - 
and educational pro 


offer p 


wide range of specialized services, clinical research, 
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t2 
t2 


"T 
and retired military members and thé 


Medical care is provided to active duty 
thoracic and cardiovascular s4 


It is a major referral center for 
The teaching staff directs a complete inte i 


dependents. 
gery as well as for cancer therapy. 
ship and residency program in 21 specialties. J 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act, 
Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides for f 
treatment, care, and general well-being of approximately 6,000 patients ' 
whom 3,400 are resident. The facility includes 1 completely approved Genet 
Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions WI 
full-time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various specia 
The hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. 

Medical students of George Washington University utilize the faci 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for researc 
enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of 
Health of the United States Public Health Service. eli 

Veterans Administration Hospital.—In addition to the medical, surgical, pf 
chiatric, neurological, tubercular, and physical medicine and rehabilitation r7 
ices. this 700-bed hospital has a large outpatient program; an extensive n 
j)pen heart surgery, cobalt therapy, and m 
i a specially designed Administrative Re 


jities ©" 


en? 


research program; programs in ¢ 
dialysis; a metabolic program; anc 
Laboratory. 


: - : .- ull 
Washington Hospital Center. instit" 


This 843-bed private, voluntary 
serves the greater Washington area through a triad of activities: patient W 
teaching, and research. The Center is the tenth busiest of more than sd 
hospitals in the United States and the second busiest private hospital in ter "m 
inpatient admissions. A very active emergency service cares for more «| 
49,000 patients a year, and the 50 clinics provide all major clinical serv! p! 
about 65,400 outpatients and 31,700 inpatients yer 
aship and residency program, the oft 
laboratory and X-ray technicians, 


cept pediatrics for 
addition to an extensive approved interr 
offers organized instruction for nurses, 
cal secretaries, and other health-related vocations. 


) 
| 
Committees m 
ADMISSIONS COMMITT EE ! 
ii 
, Kit 
R. Keimowitz (Chairman), M.P. Footer, F. Green, M. Gusack, S f 
J. LaRosa, R.J. Neviaser, R. Noble. M.E. Tidball, G.A. Walker, B. «les (í 
M. Johnson (4th-year student), J. Wisoff (2nd-year student), LE wo (ct 
officio), W.H. Scott (ex officio, D.H. Glew, Jr. (Consultant), J. Sealy 
sultant) 
i 
iy 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS i 


Md 
= , i be; ' 

P.C. Adkins, V.H. Cohn, T. Daniels, M.L. Elgart, S. Haas, S.D. I ~ xd] 
Margileth, S.C. Marinoff, R. Ostroff (4th-year student), D. Reiss, SI mul 


D.R. Rosing, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), F. Leonard (ex officio), 
(ex officio) 


COMMITTEES 
LIED HEALTH COMMITTEE 


McCally (Chairman), P.S. Birnbaum, P. Jones (physician's assistant stu- 
ht), J, Frank, L. Gintzig, S. Hammersberg, D. Hawkins, J. Hillis, J Kleh, 
Mazel, J.W. Millar, S.D. Rockoff, R.D. Shapiro, R.S. Snell, J. Wise, M. 
'erman, G. Merriweather, E. Ross (ex officio), G. Stoner (ex officio) 


MAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


L Joseph (Chairman), W.P. Fortune, R.D. Walk, K. Huang, L.W. Thomp- 
1™. Jackson, F. Leonard (ex officio), F.C. Zook 


P 
ÜINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS COMMITTEE 


Perrott (Chairman), W.O. Dobbins, R.A. Kenney, H.V. Rizzoli, G.V. Va- 
Y, W.S. McCune, B. Hales (3rd-year student), L. Rabkin (4th-year student) 


N 
TNUING MEDICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


an Houten (Chairman), C.T. Bever, J.W. Canter, W.H. Cooper, D. Ein, 

bh nc W. Fouty, A.M. Margileth, J.J. Rheingold, R. Saunders, J.R. Sha- 
W W. Sutherland, S.J. Talpers, M. Werner, V.M. Iovine, E. Hargrove, 
IPplinger, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), D.S. O'Leary (ex officio) 


“TIONAL EVALUATION COMMITTEE 

à 

ott (Chairman), G. Avery, F. Boruch, M.M. Cassidy, K. Chase, W.H. 

My, B Erdmann, V.M. Iovine, R.M. Kaufman, P. Klubes, D. Frank 

t m, dent), J. Lindsay, D.S. O'Leary, T.E. Piemme. S. Romansky (4th- 

hi) ent), B.W. Smith, K. Spencer (/st-year student), L.T. Bowles, (ex 
: - Keimowitz, (ex officio), P. Neill (3rd-year student) 


" 

ls 
l 
ONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 


t 

| Rage ster (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, G. Avery, A. Breslow, O.W. Donnelly, 
q ^x M, Gusack, H. Jason, P.I. Kenmore, R.A. Kenney, J. Sheagren, 
UM “py T.E. Piemme, R.S. Snell, N. Tsangaris, G.V. Vahouny, A.C. 
MM ‘B. Robinowitz, W.S. Yamamoto, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), W.H. 


[^U ?, Xt ^ F 
aver Clo), R. Friedman (2nd-year student), H. Reis (1st-year student), 
(4th-year student) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 


D. Davis, B. Epstein, R.A. Kenney, S.D. Loube, H.G. Mandel, R.S. Sod 
A. Weingold, M. Armaly, R. Maunder (3rd-year student), W. Marshall, Jf 
Mermel, (ex officio); R.P. Kaufman (ex officio), P.S. Birnbaum (ex offic 


L.T. Bowles (ex officio) 


GRADUATE EDUCATION PLANNING COMMITTEE 


D.S. O'Leary (Chairman), M.F. Armaly, D.W. Delaney, D. Ein, M.L. Elga 
B. Arling, F.N. Miller, H.C. Miller, R.J. Neviaser, T.E. Piemme, S.D Rock? 
P.E. Shorb, D.R. Smith, E.B. Truitt, A.B. Weingold, H. Weintraub, T. whit 
G. Molinari, R. Hales (3rd-year student), J. Berryman, A. Kobrine, P. Chan? 
L.T. Bowles (ex officio), W.H. Scott (ex officio) 


RADIATION AND RADIOISOTOPE COMMITTEE 


f, 
K. Weaver (Chairman), N. McElroy, M. Bailey, D.H. Glew, Jr., H.C. Harte 
S. Heller, J.G. Maier, D. Rae, S.D. Rockoff, V. Varma, M. Werner, ^ 
Zook, D. Goodenough 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


ó 
C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), G.S. Edwards, M.J. Jackson, W.L. Joseph, 9. 
Kent, G. Massaro, B. McClennan, H. Stevens, A E. Parish, P.O. Per 
H.V. Pipberger, M. Reich, D. Reiss, M.J. Stern, B. Rabkin (3rd-year St™ 


F. Leonard (ex officio) 


STUDENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Lyell 
L.T. Bowles (Chairman), P. Bash (2nd-year student), D. Maunder (3rd 
student), M. Hersler (/st-year student), J. Gittleson (/st-year student), v. 
stein (2nd-year student), R. Hales (3rd-year student), R. Ostroft (4th-yeu p 


dent), A. Weaver (4th-year student), D. Rochester (allied health stu 
Cowden (allied health student), R.P. Kaufman, M. McCally, F.F. 

W.H. Scott 

Alumni and Allied Associations _ 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


o 
THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite graduates who wish "e 
ate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purpos™ 
to promote the general welfare of the University. be 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of t 
versity and left the University in good standing, or any person who 
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"1 a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Univer- 
$^» Or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are those 
“gible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) to or life 
“embers of the George Washington University General Alumni Association, 
* Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors to the 
nua] Support Program. 

She Alumni Office is in Alumni House, 714 lwenty-first Street, N.W., 
n ington, D.C. 20052. All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office in- 
hed of changes of address or occupation and to supply information with 
"Bird to their fellow alumni. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


i jeEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY Medical Alumni Association, incorporated 

t 3, continues the organization previously known as the George Washing- 
niversity Medical Society. 

mae Stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be a non- 

w t Organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to provide 


"hs: | f- $ r ; 
pi active services for the M.D. degree alumni of the George Washington 
“We 


s, the George Washington University Hospital and its trainees.” 

Clive membership in the Association consists of all M.D. degree graduates 
M School of Medicine and Health Sciences; current members and, on appli- 
ks, Past members of the teaching staff of the School of Medicine and Health 
w. €s, who hold doctoral degrees; Doctors of Medicine who have had one 
Ospita years of postgraduate training in the George Washington University 
teM - Junior membership consists of all members of the student body of 

a degree program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
tin and E Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medi- 

ealth Sciences 


Mery for 1975-76 


li, ht Elect —Dee Parkinson, M.D. 1943 
eon ad President—Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 
Secreta Vice President—William Stuart Battle, M.D. 1967 
lre? Harry Beaver, M.D. 1963 
Cue. — William Thompson, M.D. 1967 
H 
lane Ammerman, M.D, 1943 
Mary: P, Burns, Jr., M.D. 1949 
Donald Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 
m. Glew, Jr., M.D. 1948 
Sani, * Goodridge, M.D. 1965 
Sa irson, B.A., M.D. 1957 


mu 
*l Loube, B. A. 1941, M.D. 1943 


ar 


esteri 


=e 
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John Lyles, M.D. 1970 
Alvin Parrish, M.D. 1945 
Gordon Smith, M.D. 1943 


The Doctor of Medicine Degree Program 


ADMISSION 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY School of Medicine and Health scie 
seeks to enroll intellectually gifted, humanly sensitive, mature persons who 
excel in the science and art of medicine. Applicants of diverse social and vl 
cational backgrounds have access to the admissions process. In the selec 
process there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, or 
tional or regional origin. 


Entrance Requirements 


ADMISSION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 


2 i g 
For admission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, a minimum w^ 


semester hours must have been earned in an accredited American or Can 


institution of higher learning. Credits earned in a professional school €& 


` € a 


x a F í » to 0 
A second-year medical student explains Medical Center procedures to 


student during orientation. 
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lied to the fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they are accept- 
dle by the applicant’s college or university toward a bachelor’s degree in arts 
"science. (A credit under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester hour.) 
tis advantageous to complete four full years of undergraduate study. Only ex- 
‘Pional students are accepted upon completion of the minimal requirements. 
t is possible for exceptional students with three years of undergraduate work 
! Columbian College of George Washington University to be admitted to this 
ica school and to receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-Doctor of Medicine 
Se, More detailed information on this program is given on page 31. 


o» following courses must be completed with satisfactory achievement be- 
E applicant can be certified for matriculation. All required science 
j, S must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance of familiarity 
the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. 
Biology: 8 semester hours, including 2 semester hours of laboratory. This 
E either in general biology or zoology but may not include separately 
*d courses in botany. 


5 
^! Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may 
Er qualitative analysis), including 2 semester hours of laboratory; 6 to 8 
“Ster hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 


3 , ; : 
y Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of labora- 


E English: 6 semester hours in composition and literature. This may be the 
Introductory college course or its equivalent. 

ll * number of required courses has been kept to a minimum in order to 
. College students the time to pursue their own interests in depth. The 
sions Committee has no preference with regard to the major area of 

hi] o applicant. Students with backgrounds in the arts, humanities, and 

nmi ences are as admissible as applicants with science backgrounds. The 

V Wel} tee does expect that work in the student's chosen area of concentration 

M as in the required science courses should reflect scholarly interests and 
*Vidence of significant achievement. 


Dy 
I 
SSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


"m Requirements.- Advanced standing application can be made for 
Deg Mto the second or third year programs. No applications will be ac- 
"ted E the fourth year program. The applicant must be or have been regis- 

elipib accredited school of medicine. He or she must be in good standing 
ie TN ^w to continue in the school where currently enrolled or eligible to 

i e former medical school if his or her education has been interrupted. 
tog p Plicants, except those presently enrolled in Doctor of Medicine degree 
Uri E in U.S. or Canadian medical schools, are required to pass satisfac- 
nt Ame, relevant subsection of the National Board of Medical Examiners 
his tes - students enrolled in foreign medical schools must apply to take 
Y the nder the auspices of the Coordinated Transfer System (COTRANS) 
My t seoCiation of American Medical Colleges. Applicants not enrolled in 
Y A mis, in Doctor of Medicine degree programs can petition the Office 
^it This ^5 for sponsorship for the National Board of Medical Examiners 

* Pétition must be received no later than March 1, 1977. 
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Requirements for Admission to the Second Year.—The applicant must M 
completed a course of study at least equivalent to that required of me 
students at this University for advancement to the second year. Course 
in anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology and physiology must have been 09 
pleted at an accredited medical school. Applicants who are not matric 
at a U.S. or Canadian medical school must pass the National Board of Me 
Examiners subtests in these areas. It is also advisable that the applicant y 
experience in or knowledge of normal psychological development, epidemio 
and statistics. | 

Requirements for Admission to the Third Y »ar.—The applicant must wi 
completed a course of study at least equivalent to that required of m 
students at this University for advancement to the third year. Course WO 
anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, physiology, pharmacology, patholo 
physical diagnosis and clinical assessment must have been completed at! 
accredited medical school. The applicant must pass each of the subtesti 
cluded on the Part I examination given by the National Board of M f 
Examiners. Applicants should have completed a course of study similat 
content to the interdisciplinary Clinical Sciences program required of 8”. 
year medical students at this University (see page 30). This program 
sists of four courses, Idis 201, Path 201, Phar 201 and Pchi 201, and co 
didactic work in varying clinical medicine areas and practical work in dis 
evaluation of patients. 


Application Procedure 

APPLICATION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 
The School is a participant in the American Medical College Application Sg 
ice (AMCAS). Applications for a place in the first-year class can be or 
only from AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 301, Wash # 
D.C. 20036. When completed, this application is returned to AMCAS f 
tribution to schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS application 
line is November 15, 1976. m 

After receipt of our copy of the AMCAS application, the Office of "^ 
sions will send applicants a Supplemental Application. This requests info o 
tion not included on the AMCAS application. Submission of this supple? 
application (due no later than December 31, 1977), including the pe. 
able supplemental application fee ($25), will initiate Admissions Co 
processing of the application. On the basis of the available information i 
applicants will be asked to have letters of evaluation (recommendation j 
After careful review of these documents the Committee will extend an in^ 
for interview to the most promising candidates. When these steps are cn 
the application will be brought to the Admissions Committee for final et 
Applicants will be informed of final decisions immediately. Althoug ad 
not assume an obligation to report missing or erroneous credentials, the ul 
sions Office will try to contact the applicant if it is noted that necessary 
tials are missing. 

This institution also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision P 
Interested applicants for the 1977-78 entering class are referred to de. 
"Information Booklet" included with the AMCAS application materia s, ' 
decision applicants should be aware that they must submit their applic? 


v 
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August, 1976, and that for consideration, the supplemental application and all 
llers of recommendation and transcripts must be received by the Office of 
Admissions no later than September 1, 1976. Decisions on early decision candi- 
Mes are made usually by October 1 and no later than October 15. 
Applicants are referred to the AMCAS "Information Booklet for the 1977—78 
Mtering Class" and to the admissions brochure prepared specifically for appli- 
"hts and available from the Office of Admissions for the most up-to-date infor- 
ation available at the time of application. Details included in those sources 
Wersede information contained herein. 


UPLICATION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


"bblications for admission with advanced standing should be obtained from the 
Ce of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
00 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

S applicants must complete an advanced standing application form and 
Rit it with a $25 application fee no later than June 1, 1977. 

1 * dean of the school in which the applicant is enrolled must submit a 

E of recommendation stating that the applicant is eligible to continue in 

P! School, the reasons for transfer and an overall evaluation of the student. 

E" of recommendation are also required from a member of the school's 

i." Science faculty and from either a member of a different basic science 

partment or from someone who is personally aware of those characteristics 

“Which the applicant wishes the Admissions Committee to be aware. 

p ficial transcripts of the applicant’s record must be sent from each institu- 
n attended since high school. Students enrolled in foreign medical schools 
st include certified copies and a translation of their medical school records 

their applications. 

Ihe cants who are accepted must have final official transcripts sent to this 

Tsity prior to matriculation here. 
tay most recent application information will be made available at the time 
i, PPlicant requests his application. That information will supersede informa- 
"ontained herein. 


Meet 
1 
i Oces the vast number of applications to this institution fairly and ex- 
i, ly, a screening evaluation system is utilized. This evaluation proce- 
RUM Screens applicants on the basis of undergraduate grades (taking into ac- 
| s uüIprovement in performance in later years), Medical College Admission 
ly, "Ores, and pertinent extracurricular and work experiences. Some addi- 
feig aeration is given to applicants from the District of Columbia and 
UN Piboring metropolitan area, as well as to applicants from George Wash- 
Oly Diversity. Although there are no age limits, the very young and rela- 
m der applicants must demonstrate considerable strength in other aspects 
T applications. 
iy a all credentials and interview reports are available, the application is re- 
Mery the entire Admissions Committee. In this review, although grades and 
the Scores are considered, major consideration is given to the essay portions 
plications, the letters of recommendation, and the interview reports, in 


9n Procedures 
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an attempt to assess those motivational and personal characteristics that th 
Committee feels are so important in choosing future physicians. 

Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required, within two weeks 
to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program) of the School of Medici" 
and Health Sciences in writing of their intent to accept the places reserved $ 
them. A deposit of $100 is also required by a specific date after notification ? 
acceptance. The date will be given in the notice of acceptance. The depo 
becomes nonrefundable two weeks prior to registration but will be credite 
toward the first semester's tuition. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The faculty and administration of the School of Medicine and Heal! 
Sciences have developed a curriculum designed to prepare each student for 
professional life of continuous learning. Because students differ in backgrou 
ability, and career interests, the curriculum is balanced with required coul 
and students are encouraged to maximize achievement within their own lim 
It is presumed that all graduates will seek additional education in gra p 
training programs before assuming complete responsibility for independ™ 
clinical decision-making. E: 

In the first year, the student concentrates primarily on basic sciences, ves? 
ning with an orientation in cell biology taught by members of all basic scie? 
departments. The remainder of the first semester includes anatomy, an w 
chemistry. In the second semester, the student concentrates on physiology 
microbiology in addition to an integrated course in neurobiology. 

The second year integrates basic science and clinical information. Pa 
ology and pharmacology provide the major basic science substrates. " 
academic program has been evolving since 1970 and several innovations of 
been introduced each year. The course is coordinated by a program 6! 
Integration is accomplished through the work of faculty subcommittees uy 


ing with the program director and the second year subcommittee OD © ay 

tional planning. Medical students are introduced to physical diagnosis 

the first semester of the second year. « d 
A two-year continuum of required clerkships and elective sequences P 


signed to bring the student to optimal readiness for graduate training wird 
gins in the third year. Clerkships are required in medicine, surgery, P€ v o 
obstetrics-gynecology, psychiatry, and health care sciences. A great variet y 
elective experience is available at George Washington and its affiliated host st 
and permission may be obtained to take electives away from the George 
ington campus. 

During the entire educational experience, students are encou 
responsibility for their self-assessment and continued learning. 
the faculty to select and educate concerned human beings who will func 
ductively and effectively for a long career in medicine. 


n 
raged to asi d 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 

mi 
| : ' «ine Ifl 
Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medic, gg 
have satisfactorily completed the requirements of the School of Medic 
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Health Sciences as described on page 30, including no less than four aca- 
‘Mic years of study as a matriculated student in medicine. All required courses 
Must be completed and all prescribed examinations satisfactorily passed. 


HONORS 


Candidates who have completed the four-year course for the Doctor of Medicine 
Bree and have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 50 per 
e or more of the total number of semester hours taken may be recommended 
&'he Executive Committee of the Medical Center for graduation “With Dis- 
Netion.” 


COMBINED DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


e recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate must 
o at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least 30 
im and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian College of 
Sand Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfac- 
ly completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student be- 
mes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
a t should be understood, however, that admission to Columbian College does 
Büarantee admission to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Comp: 
"bined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 


a departments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences cooperate with 
Ome aduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs leading to the 
an EM degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine in the fields of 
op, * pathology, biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, pharma- 
E ànd physiology. 
the pints in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to apply for 
the en ibined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet 
They quirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
fg ae be recommended by the chairman of the department and by the Dean 
the yp @duate School of Arts and Sciences and the Dean for Academic Affairs 
h *dical Center. 
boy Master of Science degree program consists of a minimum of 30 semester 
Scien e ich includes a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). For a Master of 
lo "Bree program which does not include a thesis, the number of semester 
Pithon ue aduate course work is determined by the department. The program 
tmn thesis is not an individual student option and is not available in every 


Maxi ea 
Pleteq Mum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses com- 


" AJ RIA : 

Ward b 4 part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not already applied to- 
OF the k achelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements 
ster of Science degree. The remaining semester hours of work, includ- 
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ing a thesis if it is required, must be in course work in the basic medical scien® 
normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate School ? 
Arts and Sciences. 


Dual Program for the Doctor of Medicine and 
Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 


In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a dual progra 
is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of Medicine # 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirement) which must be fulfilled 
both degrees are identical to those currently and separately established in 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts # 
Sciences. 

To enter the dual degree program, a prospective student first must apply fo 
and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through established prow 
dures. Upon admission to both schools, the student may then apply for affil# 
tion with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy 
gree is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral comm! 
and is available in more than 50 research fields. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 seme 
ter hours of approved work taken in the M.D. degree program of the Scho? 
Medicine and Health Sciences toward the total of 72 semester hours requi » 
complete the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Twenty 
hours of this requirement must be earned in graduate courses during pe 
when the student is not obligated to full-time enrollment in the M.D. degree P 
gram, i.e., during summer sessions, vacation periods, etc. The final 24 semes 
hours of dissertation research toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree may 4, 
gin concurrently with the final semester of graduate course work. 
mated time for completion of this dual program is six years. 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy Requirements d 
The detailed requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doct i 
Philosophy are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the 
versity, which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


REGISTRATION 


| 


t? 
Registration for the 1976-77 fall semester will be conducted from 10 "T 
2 p.m., on August 30. The place of registration for the fall semester -— | 
as the time and place of registration for the spring semester and the Clas | 


session of fourth-year clerkships will be announced in the Schedule of 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


The following fees have been established for the academic year 1976-11 


mR OF 


MEDICINE DEGREE 


Application fee 


- TENOR A ORY , $25.00 
ution fee, for the academic year for 2nd-, 3rd- and 4th-year medical 
» tudents A 5,500.06 
Ultion fee, for the academic year for 1st year medical students 7,000.00 
“hiversity Center fee, charged all students (except those granted “leave 
Of absence" status) each semester : 50.50 
"le registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period ...... 15.00 
- Payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 
Fin ayment of Fees,” below) Se eines! 15.00 
Ancia| reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
r nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” below) "FIEL 35.00 
"linuous Registration fee, charged each student granted "leave of ab- 
fence" status for each semester in the School of Medicine and Health 
mences ........ ES NETS T bud NATTO 98.00 
Miversity Center fee, charged each student granted “leave of absence” 
e" DAN simseter 21e o eere E eee eee EU eto votis 5.00 
M Uation fee ........ on rum ine e enl ——— 25.00 
"Uned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
complete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for any 
Te, T reason Ra busts. a e E E A eese oe deep SE AEL dud 15.00 
script fee, for each transcript. of record 12.34. oan csi 2.00 


tst two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy ...................... 50 
Acement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


P 
"ment of Fees 


te, annual fee for the 1976-77 academic year is payable in two equal install- 
br th on or before registration day for each semester. Students registered 
tatio A Summer session of fourth-year clerkships will be on “continuous regis- 
titted ; Without charge until the following fall semester. No student Is per- 
ip, 9 complete registration or attend classes until all charges are paid. Tui- 
i fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University. Checks 
ip al money orders should be made payable to George Washington Uni- 
' With student identification number shown in upper left-hand corner. 
COM Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
tio accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. While 
ber IS due and payable in full as described above, students may sign a 
*tistra i ba yment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of 
ME fop n permitting them to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (ex- 
alf “es payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 
> 1 or before October 27, 1976 (for the fall semester), and March 9, 
the ad the spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum 
jme "Paid balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date 
$t Lis made. 
lent X receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
n efe ton contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to 
k Value d Payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 
* sia, 9f the tuition awards by $2,500 or more. Under such circumstances 
dent May be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the 
Teg the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a de- 
Stude Yment contract. 


S : , : 
Who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
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charged a $15 late payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge oí 
8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finat 


cially encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encumbere® 


the student forfeits rights to the use of the deferred payment contracts ! 
and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar f? 
diplomas, and otht 
ancial settle 
itio? 


future semesters, 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, 
icademic information until the account is settled financially. Fin 


ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in add 


to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 
tudent is obligated for t 


After entering the course of instruction the 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for the clerkships of the sue 
mer session is obligated for tuition due at the time of registration for the for 


bsenc 


lowing fall semester, except that in the case of withdrawal or leave of a 
a pro rata payment will become due immediately. i 
Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in any way obl 
gate the School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the student for an! 
subsequent semester or summer session, and the right is reserved to require 
withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of the student or the School 
the Executive Committee of the Medical Center deems it advisable to do ™ 


Cost of Textbooks and Student Equipment 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment (microscoP® 


drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocyto™ 
eter, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $700; second y 
$400; third year, $200; and fourth year, $200. Microscopes must be prov! 
by the student. Rentals are not available. 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 

Several commercial programs for those who wish to pay for college Y 

monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most prov! o 

insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, ? 

inquiries to the following: " 

] : : " . 1 

1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. E 

2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James we 
Boston, Mass. 02100 


3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 ol 
The University’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain 2 "e" 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide 
ance to students and parents. 
REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES | 
| 
Attendance | 
been | 


A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has 
pleted and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is requiret. 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE DEGREE PROGRAM 
Grades 


4#—Honors; P—Pass; F—Failure; [P—In Progress; ]—Incomplete; W—With- 
draw, 

Those students whose performances in a subject, as de 
Ment Concerned, are of a very high caliber, and who, in addition, have demon- 
"rated those qualities of intellectual curiosity, integrity, and self-discipline 

Ich clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, may be assigned 
the grade of H (Honors) 


The grade of P (Pass) will be assigned to all stude 
"andards of perfc 


termined by the depart- 


nts who meet the minimum 
?rmance in a subject as determined by the department con- 
Med, unless they are entitled to the grade of H (Honors). 


The grade of F (Failure) will be assigned when a student fails to meet the 
‘imum Standards of performance in a subject as determined by the depart- 
‘tt concerned. Students who receive the grade of F in any subject may not 
Vance to the work of the following year until they have complied with such 


y ommendations of the Committee on Educational Evaluation as are approved 
Y the Executive Committee of the Medical Center. 


The Stade of IP (In Progress) will be 
dire more than one semeste 
"Signed upon comple 


te assigned to students in courses which 
r for completion. A single definitive grade will 


tion of the entire course in a subsequent semester. 
mite &rade of J (Incomplete) will be 
Dea, all the required work in a course for reasons acceptable to the Associate 
Ye for Curricular and Student Affairs. A student in the first and second 
la ,Iày not proceed into the work of the following year until a grade of I 
*5 bee : : : z 

b n removed; if not removed, a grade of J will be automatically changed 


ty rade of F (Failure) after one year. A student in the third or fourth year 
Temove a grade of I prior to graduation. 


i he Stade of W (Withdraw) will be assigned only when a student is unable 
hy , tinue in school for reasons acceptable to the Associate Dean for Curricu- 
iuge Student Affairs (such reasons may not include poor scholarship). Such 
lul nt may be readmitted, at the discretion of the Associate Dean for Cur- 
"td eriod of two years, and may repeat for 


assigned when a student fails to com- 


i and Student Affairs, within a p 
* course or courses in which the grade of W had been assigned. 


- 


Stud j "m à; i TERN 
d, ot May, with the permission of the instructor, register as an “auditor” in 
0 Pagg 2O academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or 


teat .“Xaminations, A student who takes a course as an auditor may not later 
or credit, 


Ph 

ls 

! one at Who receives grades of F in courses totalling 6 or more semester hours 

Y A sm eter will be placed on academic probation for the following semes- 

* contin dent Who while on probation receives a grade of F in any course will 
led on probation for the following semester. 
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Academic Dismissal 

A student (1) who exceeds three semesters, consecutive or otherwise, on prob! 
tion; or (2) who receives grades of F in courses totalling 14 or more semest 
hours in any academic year; or (3) who receives grades of F in courses toti 
ling more than 20 semester hours of work in the M.D. degree program; í 
(4) whose academic achievement is otherwise considered unsatisfactory by 4 
Educational Evaluation Committee will not be allowed to continue in the 
degree program. 


Examinations 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held duriff 
and/or at the end of each semester. 


Graduation 


Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be filed in P 
Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs, and the fee must be paid at the 
of registration for the last semester of the fourth year. 


Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the grad, | 
tion exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is appr?"| 
by the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


FINANCIAL AID 


The following fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to sude | 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Unless otherwise specified): | 
quiries should be directed to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Cor | 
George Washington University, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 1 i 
20037. i 


Fellowships 2 | 
Wilbur J. and Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965).—BY be | 


of Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of the University. The income from a 
provides fellowships in surgery, medicine, or medical research at the 
Washington University Hospital. i 
Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961).—By beques o l 
memory of Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to $% t 
may be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study Of T 
preferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. "i | 
If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the award, c gi 
come may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuit Me i 
other school expenses deemed appropriate) for students in the School 9 d” 


icine and Health Sciences. Application should be filed with the Chairmā IE 
Department of Surgery no later than March 1 " : 
The Lattman Foundation.—Fach year the Foundation provides » ae” : 


money to support academic enrichment programs for students W 
periencing academic difficulty 
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Robin Miller Research F ellowship (1953). 


A. $3,000 fellowship established 
Jbequest of Mrs. 


Robin Miller for the studv of cardiovascular diseases. 
enry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967 ).- 
Student in the School of Medicine and Health Scie 
and allied diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. 
S. Public Health Service Training Grants.—Information concerning training 
ow in fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office of the Dean 
Academic Affairs of the Medical Center. 


-Awarded annually 
t] a 


nces for research in can- 


"lolarships 


Molarships awarded to students in the M.D. degree program are credited for 
eq ademic year unless otherwise specified. Each holder must carry a full 
E dule of academic work during the period for which the scholarship is 
ded, Applicants should apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in 
tii Mancial Aid Office of the Medical Center no later than March 15 pre- 
ing the academic year for which the scholarship is to be awarded. 
: Chievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
na a ship.— Awarded to a student on the basis of financial need and superior 
**. Candidates must be citizens of the United States. 
3 "med Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (1972).— Available to 
iy, TS of the armed forces who qualify under Public Law 92—426. Interested 
Ag uals should write to one of the following: (1) Department of the Army, 
y -PTP, Washington, D.C. 20314; (2) Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 


*partment (Code 3174), Washington, D.C. 20372; (3) ATC/RSOS, 

1 bh Air Force Base, Texas 78148. 

dish Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarship es- 

a d by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded 
4 Oman intern in the University Hospital. 

hi. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965).—Provided at the request of Dr. 

ix , 9T Women in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The scholar- 
àre administered by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application should be 

t] the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center no later than Decem- 


0, 
E^ Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951).— Available to medical stu- 


lg, Pon application through the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center. 
M uria Hines Scholarship (1968).- -Established by friends, students, and 
ife 9f the School of Medicine and Health Sciences as a memorial to the 
Th, $ medical student. 
Ui of arfield and Rose Kass Medical Scholarship (1975).—Awarded on the 
tw Deed to a worthy student in the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
Kip, 
ling of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958).— Three tuition scholar- 
Sidre “able to students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

et 4. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971).—Established to assist medical 

> On the basis of need and academic performance. 


s, edi 
NM Student Research Scholarships and Traineeships.—For student par- 


UM in the research programs of the School of Medicine and Health 
Wri 9T Special training in research methods. Research scholarships are or- 
le arded for full-time activity during the summer months; research 

Support part-time work during the academic year. Scholars are 
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"matched" with members of the faculty in accordance with their mutual inl 
ests. Trainees are designated by the departments responsible for the progra 
These programs have been spsonsored by the National Institutes of Health. 4 
addition a number of research scholarships have been made available throw 
the Washington Heart Association. 


School of Medicine Scholarship Fund 


Scholarship aid is awarded from income on endowments that have been es 
lished by gifts from various donors for tuition awards to students in the SoM 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Listed belov) are the endowments that ® 
port the School of Medicine Scholarship Fund: 

Anna Bartsch Scholarship Fund (1946).—Established by Dr. Anna Ba 
Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded to a woman in the Sch 
Medicine and Health Sciences “of outstanding scholarship, charactel 7 
promise, who intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession | 

Jack 1. Bender Scholarship Fund (1967).—Established by the family of P 
L Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded annually to a student ofi" 
basis of academic performance and need. 

Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship Fund (1954).—By bequest of Alice V 
Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the School of Medicine 
Health Sciences. y 

Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973).—Established in memory " 
Oliver C. Cox, "for the establishment, support and maintenance of en 
scholarships in medicine." " 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960),—Establishthy 
friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a second-year student np 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences on the basis of need and aca 
performance. 

James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund (1966).—By bequest of James J. JJ 
man for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine and 
Sciences. 


Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women stud 
basis of financial need and scholastic attainment. Candidates must - j 
pleted a minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minimum 
average, or the equivalent. A letter of application for these scholarships of 
be addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, car 6) | 
Alumni Office, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 200 
later than May 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring n 
Scholarship aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: 


Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973).—A fund of $1,000 fo! 
aid. "I 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967).—A $10,135 fund for e , 
established by bequest of Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of a ( 1926) 


Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fu a me 


ents 9 


fund of $1,000 for tuition aid, established by Elizabeth Wilson 8$ 
to her parents. 


"2^ cl 
ee 
————— 
m. 
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“an Funds 

yi merican Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee Program 
uo». Available to medical school students (beyond the first semester of the 


^^. degree program). 

Catherine Breen Student Loan Fund (1972).—Established by alumni of the 

Taol of Medicine and Health Sciences in honor of Catherine Breen, former 

q stant to the Dean of the Medical Center. Available to needy students who 
~ candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Applications should be 
“de to The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association. 

a K. Carr Medical School Loan Fund (1962) Established by Mrs. Carr 

Sans to students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
ing ath Professions Student Loan Program.—This fund is available toa full- 
d Student pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Medi- 


"ln r A 
tai Interns, residents, students engaged in premedical or other professional 
be gee and students enrolled in programs of study other than those leading to 


“gree mentioned above are not eligible for these loans. 


Bion adate must (1) be a citizen of the United States or have such immi- 

nent Status and personal plans as to indicate an intention to become a per- 

Obe l'esident of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of the loan 

Boo to Pursue the course of study, and (3) be in good standing with the 

the Inquiries concerning deadlines and applications should be directed to 
Mancial Aid Office of the School of Medicine. 


€35je ; . 91 > : t : 
Mar vie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) Established by friends of Jessie B 
tin, former 


oy f aer Editor of Academic Publications at the University. An emer- 
Werese for loans up to $200, payable Prior to ceasing of enrollment, with 
lor ne rate of 3 per cent per annum. Application should be made to the Direc- 
the Office of Student Financial Aid of the University. 


ol of Medicine Emergency Loan Fund 


tablig i 
tde shed by gifts from various donors to provide temporary loan support to 


bigat. who must have funds to meet an urgent and unexpected financial 

Medios on Below are listed the donors whose gifts comprise the School of 

bày mergency Loan Fund: 

lose K. Carr Fund (1962).—Established by Mrs. Carr. 

wae H. Himes Fund (1956). 

Y Batty, Kellogg Fund (1942). Established by the W.K. Kellogg Foundation 
* Creek, Mich. 3 


fize, 
"Fund (1953). Established by Chas. Pfizer & Co.. Inc. 


the] s 
luni L. Murray Fund (1951).—By bequest from the estate of Ethel L. 
Stra 
Usy . i " 3 
ùd Rosa Medical School Loan Fund (1975).—Created by gift from the Lewis 
Vans trauss Memorial Fund, Inc. in memory of the Honorable Lewis L. 


Suth 

er], ^ 

Wp 4 Fund (1941).— Established by Rose L. Sutherland. 

LM rather Fund (1967).—Established by Alice D. Wrather in memory 
Usbana. ` : J 


PRIZES 


Janet M. Glasgow Award of 
Women's Association, Inc. 
the graduating class is a woman 

American Medical Women's 
Citation.—Awarded 
“honor graduates” 
class. 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. De 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the 
human female reproductive cycle 


ating class who has attained a c 


the field of female endocrinology 


Allie S. Freed Prize (1957). 


ing class who has demonstrated e 


medicine. 
Walter Freeman Prize (1966). 
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Outstanding Achievement, American Medii 


Awarded annually if the student standing first 


Association, Inc. Scholarship Achieveme 


annually to those female students who are conside 
when ranked against all other students in the graduat 


»dek Prize (1967).—Established in memory! 
eminent discov >rer of the endocrinology 9 
. Awarded annually to a member of the gr" 
ommendable knowledge and understanding 
Awarded annually to a member of the grad? 
xceptional proficiency in the field of preve 


Awarded annually to a student in the p 


uating class who submits the best essay based on original investigation. rr 


Alec Horwitz Prize (1959). 
who has demonstrated exception 
Oscar Benwood Hunter Prize 


A prize of $100 awarded annually to 4 
al proficiency in the field of surgery. m 
(1952)—Established by The George Was" 


ton University Medical Society, now known as The George Washington 
sity Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member of the 


ating class who has demonstrate 


d outstanding ability in pathology. 
pra 


Jacobi Medical Society Prize (1962).—Established in memory of Dr. A 


Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. 


ally to a member of the gradu 
ability in pediatrics. 


Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Prize (1937). 


Awarded " 


ating class who has demonstrated outstàP 


j 
EU prise 4 
Esta us 


memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who served as Pro y 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded annually to a T 
ber of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability 1? 


rics and gynecology. g! 
Lange Medical Publications Prize.—Awarded annually to two member 
the graduating class who are considered outstanding by their classmates ij 
prize consists of the graduate's choice of four books published by Lange 
cal Publications. pf 
Huron W. Lawson Prize (1957).—A prize of $100 established by Mrs i 


son in memory of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the ^ 3j 
Staff of the University, presented annually to a member of the graduat aY 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of O 


gynecology. 
Benjamin Manchester Prize 


b 


pstett 


cont " 
je? 
(1966).—Established by a grateful pat 


honor of Dr. Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine: qf 
andi 


ed annually to a member of the 
and shows promise of real hum: 


of the graduate's choice of a boc 


graduating class who has an outsta! : 
initarianism in the practice of medicine 
The prize 
xk published by C.V. Mosby Company: 


Ave 


| 
| 
| 


! 


| 
| 


ey | 
C.V. Mosby Book Prize.—Avwarded annually to four members of ee P 
ing class who are considered outstanding by their classmates. 


ALLIED HEALT PROGRAMS 


Julius § Neviaser Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956).—4A prize of $100 


„Warded annually to the senior who scores the highest grade in a w 
Nation and clinical aspects of orthopaedic surgery. 
ohn Ordronaux Prize (1907). 
tember of the graduating class who has the highest scholastic standing 
Oche Prize. ! 
ber of the graduating class who best exemplifies the ideals of the mo 
tan Physician. The winner is chosen by vote of the graduating class. 
illiam G. Schafhirt Prize (1966) 
lor student for the best original ess 
“trent public interest. 
Pjohn Achievement Prize.- 
innually to 


ay or thesis on some medical subject of 


A prize of $200 and an inscribed plaque award- 
a member of the graduating class selected by his or her class- 
*5 on the basis of outstanding scholastic and personal achievement 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Alpha Omega Alpha 
v Candid 

Stitution 
| illiam B 


National Honor Medical Society. Third- and fourth- 
ates for the M.D. degree meeting the qualifications specified by the 
of the Society are eligible for election to membership. 

eaumont Medical Society.—Medical students showing unusual abil- 


- or medical writing and research are elected by the active members of this 
lety, - 
Ho . 
hn ord Kane-A F.A. King Obstetrical Society.—The fifteen third- and 
ye 


kei ar candidates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in 
Et In obstetrics are eligible for membership. 

tay Reed-Russell Society.—M.D. degree candidates of the third and fourth 
9 have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totaling 40 per 


t more of their total semester hours are eligible for membership. 


MEDICAL ETHICS FORUM 


o, Medical Ethics Forum is 


“Mal eas 0 
. Series of seminars 
Ong With eminar: 


a student-founded organization which sponsors an 
Speakers are invited to discuss current ethical ques- 
Search Which students and doctors are confronted in medical practice and 
Wh, ^— ^n addition, the Forum sponsors symposia to evaluate more thor- 


y " > à 
Particula rly seminal issues. 


~ ~ Undergraduate Programs in Allied Health Sciences 


RAMs 3 : 
M . OF STUDY in the allied health sciences at the School of Medicine and 
deliver nes inclu 


de those disciplines and skills that are allied to medicine in 
MM t Of health care and health education. The faculty of the School 
Ysici at modern medical practice requires increasing numbers of non- 
"ately Calth care professionals; that such allied health personnel are appro- 

Ucated in an academic health center; and that new roles for health 


41 


ritten exam- 
By bequest, $150 awarded annually to the 


An Omega watch and a scroll awarded annually to the mem- 


dern Ameri- 


By bequest, $200 awarded annually to a 
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care providers require the introduction of new curricula in allied health # 
nursing education. 

The purpose of the School's allied health program is to meet the health nee? 
of our community and our society by training appropriate personnel, and" 
meet the needs of the student who has chosen a career in the health scien? 
area by providing programs that combine effective training leading to prof? 
sional skill and competence with sound education leading to continued pers? 
and professional development. 

Programs in Allied Health Science are currently offered leading to the degë 
of (1) Associate in Science, with areas of concentration in Medical Laboral 
Technique, Medical Services Technology, Nucl: ar Medicine Technology ar 
Radiologic Technology; and (2) Bachelor of Science in the fields of Medi? 
Technology and Radiologic Sciences and Administration, or with designa 
as Physician's Assistant, Nurse Anesthetist and Nurse Practitioner. d 

Certificates are also awarded in the Medical Technology, Physician's Assif 
ant, Nurse Anesthetist and Nurse Practitioner programs. 


ADMISSION 


The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an acaden 
record which creates doubt of ability to succeed in college, or who, fof 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selection process 5 
is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, creed, or national or reg 
origin. sei 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompa! " 
a nonrefundable $10 application fee.* The application fee is waived fo 
dents applying for readmission who were registered as degree candidates a E 
time of their last registration at this University and who have not since 
tered at another institution. cals 

Applicants should submit the application form and complete credenti 
June 1. Some programs may require an earlier admissions date. 

Forms for application for admission or readmission are av 
should be returned to, the Office of Admissions, George Washington 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


ailable ab ^ 
Unive 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


The following are required for admission to degree candidacy in all 
Health programs: an 
1. Graduates of secondary schools must have a diploma based upon , 
ceptable academic record from an accredited secondary school. Applican dy 
have not graduated from secondary school must have satisfactory score 
General Educational Development (GED) High School Level tests. FL. 
2. Students who have completed secondary school within two y ! 
date of their application for degree candidacy and who have not em t 
other college or university must have acceptable scores on the Scholas 


n 
, ning? 
* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Was 
versity. 
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lide Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB)*: appli- 
“ants without previous college work who have completed secondary school more 

ân two years before their date of application may substitute acceptable scores 
9 the College-Level Examination (CLEP) or acceptable scores on the General 
lucational Development (GED) High School Level test. 

3. Students who have completed fewer than 12 semester hours of acceptable 
Sume work at an accredited college or university before applying for degree 
“ndidacy must have a secondary school record and acceptable scores on one 
* the three examinations listed in item 2 above. 

4. Students who have completed 12 or more semester hours of acceptable 
E" work at an accredited college or university must have maintained an 

"all quality-point index of 2.0 in coursework; they must be in good stand- 
4E às to scholarship and conduct and be eligible to return to the last previously 
‘tended institution in the same semester for which admission is sought to 
"La Washington Univ ersity. A student who has been academically dismissed 
iy ended more than twice is ineligible for consideration for at least five 

rom the date of the last suspension or dismissal. 


RR = 
QUIRED CREDENTIALS 


anscript of secondary school work, or, for students who are not grad- 
secondary schools, scores on the General Educational Development 
anscripts must be forwarded directly from the institution attended to the 


N A id | - 


!5 assistant student and a pediatrician test a child's motor development. 


Ysiciar 


"trance Examination Board test is preferred; however, the American College Test- 


^ Scores will be accepted 
F 
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Office of Admissions. A transcript submitted directly by the student is not? 
ceptable. 

2. For applicants who have attended any college, university or other inf 
tution of higher learning, an official transcript forwarded to the Office of Ada 
sions by each institution attended regardless of whether credit was earn 
desired. 

3. Scores on standardized examinations (ACT, SAT, CLEP, etc.) forwart 
by the administering agency directly to the Office of Admissions. 

4. Records from service schools. 


ADVANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 

After notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will bef 
quired of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. T 
deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall semester or V^ 
December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit is © 
ited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


Admission as a Nondegree Student 


A student who wishes to take individual courses in allied health pros 
without applying for degree candidacy must apply for admission to the V7. 
sity as an undergraduate unclassified student in the School of Medicine 
Health Sciences. The Associate Dean for Allied Health and the chairman 9. 
department offering the course shall determine whether admission will be qs 
ed to nondegree students. Credits earned as a nondegree student may be j 
ferred to degree programs at the University provided the course(s) are ape 
ble to the desired curriculum and the student meets the requirements O 

gree program for which application is made. 


Advanced Standing zu 


Advanced standing may be awarded for coursework taken at other acce 6 
institutions at the college or university level or for nontraditional classrO, y 
clinical experience. Students are reminded, however, that they must $8 gil 
residence requirement for their degree program (see pages 57, 61) no 
how much advanced standing may be granted. P of? 
It is the responsibility of the student to have certified official transcrip j 
coursework taken at other institutions or the results of examinations sent we 
issuing institution or agency directly to the Office of Admissions, GeorB as 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. If the applicant has fewer io 
semester hours of acceptable credit (grades of C or better on academ of 
from an accredited institution) at the time the application is submitte® Fid 
plicant must have the secondary school record sent directly to the ; 
missions from the school. »* of! 
The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in P ot? 
whole, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn 
sequent poor work. No time limitation will be placed on the transfer 9 ov 
from other institutions in the areas of human competence (language scio 
ties, social studies, mathematics) or subject competence (biologica 
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Mathematics, or physical sciences which are related to allied health sciences). 
“owever, in areas of vocational competence (clinical applications as dictated by 
Idividual programs), credit will not be granted for work completed five or 
Nore years prior to application unless proficiency and/or continued mainte- 
Mince of skills are demonstrated. 


C 
"REDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Unlimited advanced standing may be awarded for appropriate course work 
mp pleted with a minimum grade of C or its equivalent at other accredited in- 
„utions of higher learning, provided the course is applicable to or comparable 
vith a course in the required curriculum, or the degree program to which the 
En has been admitted has provisions for elective credit toward which the 
it for advanced standing may be applied. Although a grade of D is not ac- 
Plable for transfer, a course in which a student has received the grade of D 
Y be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may not, however, be 
; uated toward the total number of semester hours required for the degree, and 
May not be repeated without the approval of the faculty adviser. 


C 
REDIT FOR NONTRADITIONAL CLASSROOM OR CI INICAL EXPERIENCE 


“suming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 60 
i “ster hours of advanced standing may be awarded on the basis of nontradi- 


sted Mastroom or clinical experience, by a combination of any of the methods 
elow: 


p edit from Service Schools.—A limited amount of credit may be assigned 

kme, ted service school instruction received since 1941. No more than 30 

med hours may be assigned for a combination of service schools and exami- 

Dhote,. referred to above. Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions 

Static copies of their service school records, indicating courses successfully 

to Pleteq With sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the Guide 
uation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


+S Departmental Examinations. -A student may request any department 
citi the Student a special examination covering the subject matter of any 
Sty course, Approval of such a request is not automatically granted; the 
lo indi Must offer evidence of sufficient occupational or educational background 
Prey; pe à reasonable command of the subject matter. A student who has 
TM taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subse- 
Maivin ake examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or 
qs è Tequirement) by special departmental examination will depend on the 
Vrat PCS evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will 
ami, e Of at least three hours' duration. A fee of $25 for each course 
ination n is charged for preparation, administration and grading of the ex- 


ay 

(d for College Entrance Examination Board College-level Examination 

Ket Xa (CLEP), (CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Sub- 

Mathe ap ations, CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: 
“ACS, Social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English compo- 
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sition. CLEP Subject Examinations measure achievement of specific colleg® 
level courses and are offered in more than 20 subjects.) 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General B® 
aminations, with the exception of the English composition examination, passt 
at the 50th percentile or above (college sophomore norms). Credit is assign? 
for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the Colle# 
Board model policy. Credit may not be earned by passing the examinati 
after having taken the equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinatio® 
are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Colleg 
Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination Program, Box 59 
Princeton, N.J. 08540. 

Credit for New York State Board of Regent's xamination.—Applicants fo 
degrees who present proper certification of award of a degree at the Associal 
level from the New York State Board of Regents may be awarded a maxim 
of 60 semester hours of advanced standing. 

Credit for Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 30 semester hours 4 
advanced standing may be awarded through the successful completion of appr 
priate correspondence courses offered by accredited colleges and universi 

Credit through United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) Examinatio 

A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may be assigned. , 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute college-level examinati" 
passed with satisfactory scores. : 

Credit for educational programs in industrial and other noncollegiate orga 
zations.—A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced standing may is 
awarded for coursework performed in noncollegiate programs using cre 
developed by the American Council on Education and the New York Sis 
Board of Regents. 


Currently registered degree candidates must obtain permission from the n 
ciate Dean for Allied Health Programs before registering to take examinat! 


correspondence courses or courses at other accredited institutions. 


Readmission A 
A student previously registered in the University who was not registered "^ 
the immediately preceding semester (summer sessions excluded), must pi^ 
for readmission. The final date for applying is the same as that for new at 
tering students (see page 42). If the student applies as a degree can " 
and was previously registered as a nondegree student, or if the stude? ith 
attended one or more higher institutions during absence from the Unive a 
the student must have complete official transcripts sent to the Admissions ; jo 
of this University from each institution attended. Applications for rea mi 
are considered on the basis of regulations currently effective. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission Ma 
registered as a degree candidate at the time of the last registration at t IS 
versity and who has not since registered at another institution. 


Students From Foreign Institutions 


soft 
if 
<n x f . a Fore 
Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a ja 
Language (see page 47) should be received from foreign applicants p 


than March 1. 


T —————— OE — ——— 
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REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
* Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C 


2 à r - i atte 
£0052, official credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, examinations 
taken and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates from 


*condary schools and all colleges and universities attended are required. Re- 
ords of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All records become 
the Property of the University and cannot be returned. 


LANGUAGE TESTS | 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
"lish as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students are responsible foi making 
arr; seh e 
Tangements for taking the test by addressing inquiries to the following 
Bencies: 


All European countries (including Cyprus, Great Britain, Iceland, and 


kteland ): | 
l 
CITO 


Postbus 1034 | | 

2 Arnhem, Netherlands | 
All Middle Eastern and North African countries (except Israel | 
American Friends of the Middle East | 


Abou Shakra Building | 
Rue Bliss (Manara) 
Beirut, 2500 Lebanon 


3, 
Hong Kong: 


Institute of International Education 
408 J. Hotung House, Fourth Floor 
4 5/15 Hankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
: India: k 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Ewing Christian College i | 
$ R Allahabad, U.P., 211003, India 
“public of China: 
Language Center, 2-1, Hsu-chow Road 
All thts l'aipei, Taiwan (100), Republic of China i 
Servic ^ applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational resting 
» *Tinceton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form should 
meg ned to the appropriate agency well in advance of the beginning of the 
the. T for which the 


appi applicant seeks admission. The test fee remitted with 

A x , 

Ist} 4 Cation entitles the student to have the test score sent to three different 

Not consti Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does 
Stitute 


, The p , application for admission to George Washington University, 
tion g ulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a descrip- 
duct * test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the con- 
“ation p, © test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an appli- 
oreg, p ank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
Shingt ut to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
ŝton, D.C. 20052, 
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In addition to the TOEFL, an admitted student may be required to report # 
the Admissions Office to make arrangements for taking an English Placeme? 
'est for foreign students prior to registration. Results of this test will determi? 
the courses the student will be permitted to register for in the program of studf 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
\LLIED HEALTH STUDENTS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of t 
University. Income from endowment funds, gr:nts, and gifts from alumni a% 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1976 sult 
ner sessions and the academic year 1976-77. (See page 49 for projected tur 


tion increases for 1977-80.) 


Tuition Fees 


Full-time on-campus program (12 or more hours), each semester TE 
Part-time on-campus program, for each semester hour ................... eee M 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour .................... eere 98. 
University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus, nonre- 
fundable) 
| For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: oí 
| Each semester ML SENE S 5 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
campus: AT | 
For each semester hour for which the student registers ....................eeenn | 


For students maintaining “continuous registration" status: A2 
Each semester ............. pec onc -—-— — 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, additional fy 
such as laboratory and material fees, are charged as indicated in the course rt 
tions in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. These fees are charg pen Y l 
semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments W "T. 
tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the indi yt 
student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for 10 gs” 
oratory fee, the individual student will be required to pay such additional chaf l 


are determined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees n 


Mesnciate dn SOIN E jj 
Bachelor of Science .. 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 15) 
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P INATESA SEA = sot PAIRE, t E $10.00 
Yanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or read- 

100.00 

lane Co SAREE. 25) mi nén 100.00 

Lission tests (when required ) a > 6.00—12.00 

|ueregistration fee, for failure to register within the designated period . 15.00 
“payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment 

ees,” page 50) 15.00 


or non-payment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” page 50) 35.00 
ined check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
Complete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for any 


EAA ANA ee NE POR AEREE Fa SA ate E 15.00 

“tinuous Registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” status 

ae, any semester of absence from the University or after completion 

I tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis- 

Eon ......., ks EC HEER SAS E AN BE 98.00 

E Special physical examination ................... ie See. ate SENSN 2.00 
‘al Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 

i fach course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 

i» "tT of requirement, or both 25.00 
, ch examination to qualify for advanced st 

Ala 5.00 

y atory checkout fee, for failure to check out of C 

tan © date deadline set by the instructor? ............ sont du 10.00 
It Pt fee, for each transcript of record 2.00 
^ 9 or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the 

ey o Copies is $2 each, fee for each additional CONT A. deiode .50 

*ment of lost or stolen picture identification card .......................... 2.00 


bis 

i itration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
Xs Om ne University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Serv- 
4) a E D the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privileges; 
M to 08 to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscrip- 
i deb e University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to Univer- 


le, paes; (7) medical attention as described under Student Health Service. 
Mini leges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the 


toi 
Je is 
"ted Tuition and Fee Increases 1977 80 


0 th 
at c 
ay A Students 


peri and their parents may plan more realistically for a total four- 
719-6 Od, tuition increases for the academic years 1977-78, 1978-79 and 
ave been estimated as follows: 
-: 
Mme 
At of 
vm AN Continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to 
ij, te of tinue work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force at 
The! hor © student's first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither 
MC residence requirements for the degree 


tude does 


not a , " 
M "ht wh Pply to students e 
Ory a 


ranted military leave, see page 55 
9 drops 


a chemistry course before the end of the semester 


must check out of the 
aboratory period. 
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Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students) : 


1977-78 $200! 
1978-79 EUH REC CHEN 200 
1979-80 .............—. 200 
*Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 
dents): 
BEL EAG o A e pr a E A E EI E E gA RA grla h " 
1978—79 i creates cgi ike quede qiie -qiieliéóc aicttbN iil» dnipitilib Gd Aleta kii d 


1979-80 Aert ———————— — o — 

It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Incre 
outlined above are merely estimates based on present circumstances and SI 
in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. The Unive 
hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obligated to maint” 
a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent past, particula 
they affect private educational institutions, have been extremely variable ® 
significant increases in tuition in excess of the above limits may be requ% 


ayment of Fees j 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until $| 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable” 
at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and if 
money orders should be made payable to George Washington University» 
the student identification number in the upper left-hand corner. . gii 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maint^ | 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. " 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred paymen i 
tract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration bie? 
ting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay” abt 
advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before (et 
27, 1976 (for the fall semester), and March 9, 1977 (for the spring seme p 
No deferred payment is permitted for the summer session. Interest at if 
of eight per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged fro? 
date of registration to the date payment is made, 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, gover? k 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sif y 
ferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exce? p 
value of the tuition awards by $618 or more. Under such circumstam® 4 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the p 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing à defe 

nent contract. tice! 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be auton rei 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge m 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due wil v. 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encu ti 
the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts iD ahh 2 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar tO cade 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas and other 4 


* Semester-hour increases become effective at the beginning of the summer 
academic year 


ioe 
ec edi? 
sessions PT 
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‘formation until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement will re- 
5 i payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a finan- 
al reinstatement fee of $35. 


iy tudents auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
l credit, 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Se : 
nity commercial programs for those who wish to pay for college on a 


Ey basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
Ece policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
les to the following: 
" Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
* Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
* The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
fa e University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
ù Pplications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
to students and parents. 


Ni 

hdrawals and Refunds* 
Aplin: 
k cations for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
lo ust be made in writing to the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs. 
4) "ation to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," page 


In i " 

tig, thorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 

M the parges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
all and spring semesters: 


' Co ' 
™plete withdrawal from the University: 


P 
LL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 10, 1976 een JO Per cent 
ithdrawal dated September 13 to September 24, 1976 ............ 75 per cent 
ithdrawal dated September 27 to October 8, 1976 . ....,,90 per cent 

Withdrawal Gated. after’ October 8, 1996 — oL ee none 

Sp 
RING SEMESTER 

Withdrawal dated on or before January 21, 1977 .......................90 per cent 
Ithdrawal dated January 24 to February 4, 1977 ...... eene 75 DET Cent 
Ithdrawa] dated February 7 to February 18, 1977 .................50 per cent 
Ithdrawa] dated after pretepary, 15.1970. uuo iod = dinde tus d „none 

Ora ch ; 

drawaj ange in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 
kis 4 part-time student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
‘eu t 
Rong 


ation 
AS co : 
` nce 
Catalog, erning withe 


lrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer 
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in charges between the original program and the adjusted program contif 
ing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops or ad 
a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have no finan? 
adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the semester V. 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for € 
plete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Payments made 
excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the student. 
nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit for use by 
student upon return to the University (see “Military Leave," page § 

5. Regulations governing student withdrawals »s they relate to residence 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangem 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from dif 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 5 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students grat 
military leave, see page 55). F 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be sf 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. w 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can 
banking arrangements in the community. 


REGULATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE ALLIED 
HEALTH STUDENTS 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees y 
are paid. A student may attend only those classes for which registered. ‘ot 
attendance is expected. A student may be dropped from any course for 


absence. 


Scholarship Requirements 

pod 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the Se 
Medicine and Health Sciences may be dismissed from the University- 


GRADES | 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the 

of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. ‘fact 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satis | 

D, Low Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. Is) p 

courses, an alternate grading system of CR (Credit) and NC (No Ce i 

be used. Except for courses which specifically state that repetition for of | 

permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat » 
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t course in which a grade of D or better was received, unless required to do 
W by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be sub- 
Nitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 


NCOMPLETE/AU THORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete), the 
bol W (Authorized Withdrawal) or the symbol F (Unauthorized With- 
awal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indicates that a satisfactory explanation 
E been given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required 
otk of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of J may be re- 
Oded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to com- 
"tte the work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, 
wà reasons before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be 
by Only if the student’s prior performance and class attendance in the course 
to e een satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course which is 
be Satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when grades must 
ity Urned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the 
laup oT, the instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. A grade of 
li Omatically becomes a grade of F one calendar year after the date of the 
Class meeting in the semester for which the grade of J was assigned. 


T 
NE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


ip aship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divid- 
he ș e number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which 
Poin udent has registered, both based on his record in this University. Quality 
i „Te computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three points; C, 
" Points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for which the 
Not cm has registered. Courses in which the grades of W or I are assigned are 
Y] nsidered in determining the index, except that a course in which the grade 
‘Ode àS been assigned will be considered when a formal grade has been re- 


Wality  "rades earned at other institutions are not considered in computing the 
l-point index. 


Dp AS. 
"NS HONOR LIST 
ty 

bat Who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are placed on the 
ime stu Onor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is limited to full- 
kits p Ents registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours and part-time stu- 
"esters Bistered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over two consecutive se- 

' Which may include a summer term. 


j 
"ORATION 


\ 
Stude, 

ùd iy Who has attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours of course work 

Cumulative quality-point index is below 2.00 is placed on probation 
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for the period in which he or she next attempts 12 additional semester hours! 
work. A student whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory is pla@ 
on disciplinary probation for the period in which he or she next attempts I 
additional semester hours of work. 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index remains below 2.00 after a 12-semes# 
hour period of probation is suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may not register for coursewol 
even as an auditor. The student may apply foi readmission after the lapse 
either the fall or spring semester following suspension. Evidence must then 
presented to the chairman of the department concerned demonstrating à be 
qualification to pursue college-level course work. A student suspended twice f 
poor scholarship may not be readmitted after the second suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission Wr 
Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs. Permission to withdraw from | 
University will not be granted a student who does not have a clear fin? 
record (see “Withdrawals and Refunds," page 51). "I 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Associate P 
for Allied Health Programs must be met by the student. Reporting the drop! | 
of a course to an instructor does not constitute an official withdrawal. 


Changes in Program of Study 


í 
Changes within the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Allied po) | 
Programs.—A student may not substitute one course for another, drop © 4 
(see “Withdrawal,” above), change status from credit to audit or audit to € 
without the approval of the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs. E 
Change from one section to another of the same course may be mà p" 
the approval of the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs and the 
man of the department concerned. M 
Change from one area of concentration to another within the School of p| 
cine and Health Sciences may be made with the approval of the Associate pð 
for Allied Health Programs. All requirements of the course of study to 
the change is made must be met. coll 
Transfer within the University.—Application for transfer to another “ 4d y 
school, or division must be made to the Office of Admissions. A maxi" Ji? 
45 semester hours earned in the Division of University Students may be aP 


q 


r 1 2 : - ences " 

toward a bachelor's degree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciene k 
1 

t 

Credit "E 
pi 

Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory com" 0 N 


of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing » TT 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. e. 
Auditing.—A person who has been admitted to the University may 
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"red, with the permission of the instructor, as an 


“auditor” in a class (no aca- 
mic credit). An auditor is not required to take 


active part or to pass exami- 
Mtions. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for 
"edit, 
lost. 


Admission Transfer Credit 


1 student who plans to attend another 
pard graduation from this University n 
& Associate Dean for Allied Health Pr 

9 of what might be e 


institution and apply credit so earned 
iust first secure the written approval of 
grams. In no event will credit in ex- 
arned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 
klance Sheet 


hetime during the student’s first semester the Associate Dean for Allied 
ith Programs will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a balance sheet 
à Wing the amount of work completed and the requirements remaining to be 


e Y 
E 9r the degree. A second balance sheet is issued only if the student changes 
Jor or degree objectives. 


E. 
"ser ipts of Record 


“al transcripts of student records are iss 


ued on request of the student or 
*T student who has a clear financi 


" al record. A fee of $2 is charged for each 
t. script. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same time, a $2 
ic ‘charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 


is charged for 
additional transcript. 


Ont; 
tinuous Registration 


te candidates are expected to mai 
n, duirements are satisfied. 

n^ St maintain continuous rn 
"€ (see page 49). 


ntain continuous registration until all de- 
Students who have completed course registra- 
egistration by paying the "continuous registra- 
dent ; | By failing to register for one semester or more, the 
j, , reaks registration and must be readmitted (see “Readmission, page 
Ie att readmitted student” is subject to the regulations and requirements in 
Sty ^ ` time of readmission. i 

te "5 must be registered during the 


A summer if they are taking courses or 
Scting to be graduated at the e 


nd of the Summer Sessions. 


‘itary Y 


fave 
‘tug 
. We ' ^ ^ A 
tive ^w" Called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
Petit: uty, upon presentation to the dean of a copy of the military orders and 
h f, . 


hia ^ for such leave. 
dmi of the student on 
a, to the Universit 


The maintenance of “continuous registration” is not 

military leave; however, the student must apply for 

à y well in advance of the semester of expected return. 

LM for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the time 

Dunt ave is granted will be maintained as a deferred credit for the student's 
used upon return to the University. 
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Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in February, May and September. 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have me 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which registered; cor 
pleted satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence and other requift 
ments for the degree for which registered; and be free from all indebtedness , 
the University. Registration, either for coursework or on the "continuous reg 
tration" fee basis, is required for the semester or summer session at the close t 
which the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation” form mi 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the tim. of registration for the last 
mester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing £. 
gree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas 
formal convocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed all © 
gree requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration ^ 

the Summer Sessions. 
Scholarship.—The student must meet the scholarship requirements for 9 
particular degree for which registered. i 

Curriculum.—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stat 
on pages 57, 60. 

Residence.—A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the n" 

concentration for the Associate in Science degree and a minimum of 30 seme 
hours of course work in the area of concentration for the Bachelor of Scit", 
degree must be completed while registered in the School of Medicine 
Health Sciences. This requirement applies to students transferring within 
University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse t0 " 
fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been un 


factory. 


With Distinction 


In all undergraduate divisions of the University a baccalaureate degree v" 
conferred "With Distinction,” at the discretion of the faculty, if a student 
the specific requirements of the college or school in which enrolled. p 
Students in the Allied Health Sciences programs must have a quality’ ig 
index of 3.50 or higher in all course work taken at this institution. To bee 
ble a student must have completed at this institution at least one-half 9 


courses required for the degree. 


FINANCIAL AID 

"L 
The George Washington University has, for full-time undergraduate stude ig 
program of financial assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, gran™ 
time employment or any combination of these resources. The Universia g 
ticipates in the National Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Education ad 
tunity Grant and College Work-Study programs. Financial aid is awe c 
the basis of the student's scholastic record, financial need and qualities 


E 
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[J e 2l , L . . e . e 
ship. Complete information concerning financial assistance is available from 


lle Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washing- 
n, D.C. 20052. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE 


The Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of course work 
! required for the degree of Associate in Science; however, some departments 


w Set the requirements above the minimum. The course work must be dis- 
Muted as follows: 


l. Human Competence 


A minimum of six semester hours in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10, 
and 11 or 12), plus a minimum of six semester hours of meaningful initia- 
tion into the humanities, mathematics or social studies, 


* Subject Competence 


The number of semester hours required depends on the student's specific 
àrea of concentration. However, students must elect courses related to 
allied health sciences in biological sciences, mathematics or physical 
Sciences, (Students may not use the same mathematics courses to satisfy 


oth the human competence (see above) and subject competence re- 
Quirements.) 


i Vocational Competence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours in vocational competence skills related 
to the area of concentration. 


* Elective 


e number of elective hours depends on the number of semester hours of 
jpecific required courses the student has in the selected program of study; 
ne programs the student may be allowed to choose electives, but in 
Studente the student may be required to elect specific courses. : 
. "IS who plan to pursue a bachelor's degree are advised to plan their 


1 , . x es 
he of n? degree program so that they will satisfy the prerequisites to the de- 
their choice. 


tho 
| “ship Requirements 


e qa quality-point index of 2.0 is required for coursework leading to 

eerte of Associate in Science. A quality-point index of 2.50 is required for 

ation ES In the student's area of concentration. See pages 52—53 for expla- 
* grading system and the quality-point index. 


, 
side 
ee nee Requirement 
Inj : 
lust Mum of 18 semester hours of course work in the area of concentration 


al Satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine and 
Sciences, 
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Medical Laboratory Technique Program 


The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a o% 
centration in Medical Laboratory Technique is offered only to military stude! 
off campus. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pag 
42—44. Mature students who do not meet these requirement may be cons 
ered for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probation# 
period of 15 semester hours of course work taken in residence at George Wa 
ington University with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. The qualif 
course work must include nine semester hours in biological sciences, chemis 
or mathematics, and six semester hours in at least two other areas, 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 61 semester hours of course wo 
is required: 


Nonclinical Course Work am 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) .................. eere rnnt $ 
Math 3 and 6 (or equivalent) |... dass ainiin aiaa a TREO 
Chium 9-0r.11 (or. equivalent), OERS AEE EP N e dobsahiós DROPS 4 
Sein FO (Of tae) ^ CLEA AE M eere athe eteesascnel ideo UPS € 

Clinical Course Work i 
watts 19,1415, 16,.17,.18, 19. and 20 coiaserdsecsesiseoseenve PE E ient) se 

él 
yo EE Ee Le PROMIS 

Medical Services Technology Program s 

a 


The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with Sif | 
centration in Medical Services 1echnology is currently available only to 
personnel at off-campus military installations. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


a — r d on pf, f 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are state side 
42-44. Mature students who do not meet these requirements may be com y 
for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probationary ing 
of 15 semester hours of coursework taken in residence at George W% 
University with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. 
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The Satisfactory completion of 62 semester hours of course work is required: 


Courses Outside the Area of Concentration Ecc 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) p 6 
EEE SS e a eado v BAT A ER x 3 
lective (to be selected in consultation with the adviser) ....... 6 
15 
Area of Concentration 
MCS 10, 11, 15, 16, 22, 67, 68, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96 e 41 
(0e Pind idle PPP iion Bi, ur ot Ae io 62 


N 
‘clear Medicine Technology Program 


de Program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a con- 
Tation in Nuclear Medicine Technology is offered both on and off campus. 


AD 
MISSION To DEGREE CANDIDACY 


p etal requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
M to Personal interview or a letter of recommendation may be required 
ay me students. Mature students who do not meet the standard requirements 
mplet; considered for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory 
à lu" of a probationary period of 15 semester hours of coursework taken 
dey of cw George Washington University with a minimum quality-point 


RG 
REE REQUIREMENTS 


E sag; 
Aisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of course work is required: 


3 


Um Outside the Area of Concentration uer 
9 
Socia] Si 10 and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) ......... un 6 
Mendeq) °° (as determined by the faculty adviser; Psyc 1 recom- 
MU) Hye eren eroe nere er tban peer eore ane cuonastessvinnesdoesnesentoscasboosispesonsecsesvapséescss 3 
nities (selected from art, music, philosophy or religion) .................« 3 
12 
tea 
« Concentration 
» 44, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66, 72, 75, 81, 82, 93, 945; SOLA 48 


Total 
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Radiologic Technology Program 


The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a & 
centration in Radiologic Technology is offered only to military students ! 
campus. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on " 
42-44. A personal interview or a letter of recommendation may be required ® 
some students. Mature students who do not meet the standard required 
may be considered for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfaci 
completion of a probationary period of 15 semester hours of coursework til 
in residence at George Washington University with a minimum quality-P^1 


index of 2.5. | 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS | 


The satisfactory completion of 61 semester hours of course work is required: 


Courses Outside the Area of Concentration 


Area of Concentration 
Rad 40, 41, 42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 80, 90, 95, 96, 97, 99 “ 


5 NOME ater th Ete S ee TATANA toti b educ P 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENC 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours of cour 
is required for Bachelor of Science programs; however, some department y 
set the requirements above the minimum. The coursework must be dis 

as follows: 


1. Human Competence of y 
A minimum of six semester hours in English Composition (Engl 9 y 
and 11 or 12) plus 24 semester hours in meaningful initiation a io 
two of the three general areas of the humanities, mathematics ? 
studies. 


2. Subject Competence "TV 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of didactic information relate og k 
allied health sciences. This requirement may include the 

sciences, mathematics or the physical sciences. 
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3. Vocational Competence 


| A minimum of 60 semester hours in vocat 


ional competence skills related 
| to the area of concentration. 


olarship Requirements 


R over-all quality-point index of 2.0 is required for coursework in programs 

ing to the Bachelor of Science degree. A quality-point index of 2.50 is 
Wired for course work in the student’s area of concentration. 
“lor explanation of the grading system and the qu 


sia 


minimum of 30 semester hours of coursework in the area of concentration 


LV. be satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine and 
d Sciences. 


See pages 52- 
ality-point index. 


ence Requirement 


‘tical Technology Program 
t Satisfactory completion of 120 semester hours of course work is required 
* degree of Bachelor of Science in the field of Medical Technology. 


s 
DENCE REQUIREMENT 


limum of 60 semester hours must be spent in residence for the degree of 

^ Or of Science in the field of Medical Technology, including the 12-month 

hth Technology program at the University Hospital in the fourth year 
1, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128). 


"cur UM 
Pis Two Years Semester 
Hours 
End: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 OF 12 LLL. 6 
Manities.- 


Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
combinations: Art 31-32: Art 71—72; Engl 51-52; Engl 
71-72; Engl 191-92; Mus 3 and 4; Rel 9 and 10; or 
Rel 59-60 REESE. E ENSE: ET 

Math: Math 3, 6 ................ ers eee ae 
NOTE: the Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by offering 
two years of high school algebra acceptable for admission: 
the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by offering one- 
half year of high school trigonometry acceptable for admis- 
sion. 

BiSc 11-12, 111 


Science; 


A SEP a gn ENFRENTE 12 
Chem 11-12, 22 


BEER — 05en11-12,22 is AS Ci E 12 
Studies. o; 
Six semester hours selected from one of the followin 


g com- 
binations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2 


; Geog 51 and 
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52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; PSc 4 and 6; PSc 5 and 6; 
Ce ART e N E E AE EE a 
Elective: Courses other than science .........ccccccccscccocesssrcescsscescssesevssecees 


— 
6 
2. Junior Year 
Chem 50: Introduction to Organic Chemistry .................... ener 
BiSc: Four semester hours selected from the following ..............« | 
BiSc 104: Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
BiSc 127: Genetics 
and BiSc 128: Genetics Laboratory 
BiSc 148: Histology 
BiSc 154: Vertebrate Zoology 
BiSc 163: Human Physiology 
and BiSc 164: Human Physiology Laboratory P 
Electives: — Nonscience COUFSeS. ...ssssssssssssssoseosssscóčcococscossčososossocsi n 1 
— 
y 
| 
3. Senior Year | 
Path 121: Introduction to Medical Technology ...................... enm j 


Path 122: Clinical Chemistry Lecture ............................... cercos | 
Path 123: Clinical Microbiology Lecture ome ~ i! 
Path 124: Blood Bank Lecture ................. — «ey 
Path 125: Clinical Hematology Lecture ................ —"-—— T 
Path 126: Selected Topics in Laboratory Medicine . 1^ 
Path 127: Clinical Laboratory Rotation J 
| Path 128: Clinical Laboratory Rotation ................ eere E" | 
p 


The fourth-year courses constitute the major. Each candidate must make f 
cation to take the 12-month Medical Technology program at the Un y 
Hospital; this should be done early in the third year. Although admission 
degree program does not assure acceptance into the Medical Techn w^ 
gram at the Hospital, George Washington University students are giver il ® 
ence. A number of scholarships are provided by the University 


students in the fourth year of the degree program. 


Physician’s Assistant Program 


The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with 4 
Physician’s Assistant requires the satisfactory completion of 120 se 
of coursework. 


"T, 
ignati^^ g 
mester d 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


MT 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are st 
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4) - . & j 
(44. In addition, three letters of recommendation, a personal interview and 


i Year (2,000 hours) of patient-care experience are required. (Under special 
"Umstances exceptions may be made by the Committee on Admissions.) 


" 
"OLARSHTP REQUIREMENTS 


j Parship requirements are stated on page 61. Candidates for the degree 
, Achelor of Science with a designation as Physician's Assistant must main- 


| 
i, an Overall quality-point index of 2.0 for coursework taken in the Phy- [| 
Mines Assistant program. A quality-point index of 2.50 is required for those I] 
hie, In the core curriculum (area of concentration). Each student must 
M Eee pass all courses for which registered in any given semester before 


Wed to advance to the next semester. 


its 

DENCE REQUIREMENT 
imi: 
timum of 75 semester hours in the preclinical and clinical portion of the 


d Of Science degree curriculum must be completed in residence at the | 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. | | 


RER REQUIREMENTS l 


F 
t . ; 

M üdents must complete the 30-semester-hour requirement in the area of 

Competence (see page 60). The subject and vocational area require- | } 

© Satisfied by the completion of a 90-semester-hour sequence of re- | | 
| 
i 
| 


As ar 
ited 


and elective courses, distributed as follows: 


Semester 
Hours 


3 | 
3 | 
3 hil 
2 NM 
1 ! 
1 n 
1 
) Qi Mus, Lice oec Midi oci dt ci otn 14 
"ice Health Sciences (26 weeks) 
HCS BE Manifestation of Disease... 8 
*Hcs 134: Human Behavior II 2 
Hcg 140. Introduction to Patient Care II .... 3 
HCg 146 linical-Pathological Corseléition 1. 2a S Sx 0 
HCS 147 urgical and Diagnostic Procedures ........................ 3 
Hcg 148: troduction to Radiology ................. R E TE 2 
HCs 150: Introduction to Electrocardiography ................. essens 2 
Hcg 151: Istory-taking Review and (^ Loo ipesssiped 1 
n * Clinical Veo IL TDI ME LLL 2 


Cong, 
e " 
“tration cour -—€— » 
ses. See “Scholarship Requirements,” above 
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HCS 152: Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine 
Micr 128: Microbiology for New Health Practitioners . stood 
Path 129: Pathology for New Health Practitioners . et , 


Phar 158: Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners . 
— 

ZONE E TOA E 

3. Clinical Clerkship (54 weeks) 

*HCS 160: Medical Inpatient i 
*HCS 163: Medical Outpatient ... | 
HCS 166: Surgical Inpatient ......................... i 
HCS 169: Obstetrics and Gynecology ......... | 
*HCS 172: Pediatric Outpatient - f 


*HCS 175: Primary Care Preceptorship 
HCS 178: Emergency Medicine ......... 
HCS 198: Psychiatry ...... T 
HCS 199: Independent Study 


jo Ee TCRERENMEMMMEMMMUT———S 
CERTIFICATE 


A certificate is awarded upon completion of the 90-semester-hour seque 
required and elective courses in Health Care Sciences. 


Nurse Anesthetist Program 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on P 


42—44. Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designat! 


Nurse Anesthetist must also fulfill the following requirements: »" 
1. They must have graduated from a National League of Nursing acc 
school of nursing. "vL 
2. They must be licensed as a registered professional nurse in at 
state or the District of Columbia. ii 
3. They must satisfy the requirements of a school of anesthesia at an 
hospital. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
In s 
may 


6 
e up m/s 


General provisions for advanced standing are stated on pages 44-46. 
tion, students in the Nurse Anesthetist bachelor's degree program 
granted advanced standing for the following: 

1. Students who hold a bachelor's degree in nursing may receiv 
semester hours' credit: (a) 30 hours' credit for vocational ski r jo 
completion of the National League of Nursing examination in po? 
surgical nursing; and (b) 30 hours' credit in subjects relating " h 


Area of concentration courses. See Scholarship Requirements," page 63. 
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competence, which must include a minimum of six semester hours in Eng- 


lish and meaningful initiation into two areas selected from among lan- 
guage, social studies, humanities and general mathematics. 


N 


* Students who are graduates of nursing schools which award some type of 
diploma other than a bachelor's degree may 


receive 30 semester hours' 
credit for nursing school (voc: 


itional) skills on completion of the National 
League of Nursing examination on medical-surgical nursing (Parts I and 
II). These students may also receive credit on an individual basis for 
Coursework in the area of human competence which they have earned 
at an accredited college or university. 


D 
"GREE REQUIREMENTS 


lor Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 
Hower degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as Nurse Anesthetist. 
tours is since all students enter the program with a minimum of 30 semester 
itus advanced standing (see Nos. 1( a) and 2 above), the number of hours 

Y completed at this University will be 90 or less. Thirty semester hours 
ou — of vocational competence are required, consisting of the following 
N iaig aat 115; Anes 190, 191, 192, 193; Phar 21-22, 110, 120; Phyl 115. 

lon, students must complete a minimum of 9 semester hours in clinical 


tn 
“sthesiology (Anes 194). 


Cpp. 
"TTIFICA Tp 
Stud 
e . " r ; 
rig Who do not wish to apply for degree candidacy may qualify for a 
Pogram « in Nurse Anesthesia by satisfactorily completing a 21-semester-hour 
11-25 n COnsisting of the following courses: Anat 115; Anes 192, 193: Phar 
= 110; Phy 115, 
N 


Use Bas 
Practitioner Program 


MI 
SSION To DEGREE CAN 


DIDACY 
h 
* ge 
l Nera " d A" > 
E ral requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
Yury, 3 andidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as 
actitioner must 


‘The also fulfill the following requirements: 
y must have been graduated from a school of nursing with an over-all 
X of at least 2.00 or the equivalent, 
ctof O licensed as registered nurses in at least one state or the Dis- 
3, The of € Olumbia. 
^ minimum of three years' experience in nursing 
ey © in hospital and ambulatory settings, 
ers anast have thre 
Prefer, PlDervisors in th 


e letters of recommendation forwarded from employ- 
ere 
hre: ence 

Yician 


€ health field, and/or acquaintances, 
given to applicants who have made arrangements with a 
ution to be employed as a nurse practitioner. 


Will be 
àn instit 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


The grades of CR (Credit) and NC (No Credit) are given. A student who W 
received a grade of NC in any of the preclinical courses will be ineligible" 
continue in the clinical portion of the program until the course has been X 
peated and a grade of CR has been received. Progress through each portion 0 
the clinical phase will be evaluated by the faculty in charge of that particul/ 
rotation, 


ADVANCED STANDING 


General provisions for advanced standing are lied on pages 44—46, In ad 
tion, students may receive up to 30 semester hours of advanced st: inding f 
successful completion of nursing school. No advanced standing will be grant? 


in the required 44-semester-hour area of concentration. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 

A minimum of 44 semester hours of coursework in the area of concentra! 
must be completed in residence in the School of Medicine and Health Scit? 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


requi” 


itio” 


nce" 


j^ 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as Nurse Pract! 
distributed as follows: 

1. 30 semester hours of coursework in the area of Human Compete 
| cluding Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12, and 6 semester hours of mean? 
l initiation into two of these areas—social studies, humanities, an 

matics. 

2. 30 semester hours of course work in the area of subject competency 
cluding 21 hours in the physical or natural sciences and 3 hours 
mathematical sciences, the latter in addition to any mathematics 
taken to satisfy the vocational competence requirement. [ the” 
60 semester hours in the area of vocational competence, includi 
semester-hour area of concentration, consisting of the following € 5, "E 
HCS 109, 119, 125, 134, 137, 140, 142, 143, 144, 153, 157, 

Micr 128; Path 129; Phar 158. 


w 


VOCATIONAL COMPETENCE CURRICULUM 


1. Clinical Health Sciences 
HCS 109: Human Behavior ... ^ Ea a ea a dt 
HCS 119: Introduction to Patient C are " de 
HCS 125: Manifestation of Disease .................. een 
HCS 134: Introduction to Patient Care II — 
HCS 137: Dynamics of the Life Cycle 


ALLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 67 
HCS 140: Clinical Pathological Correlation 0 
HCS 142: Nurse Practitioner Seminar I 2 
HCS 143: Nurse Practitione: Seminar II 3 
HCS 144: Nurse Practitioner Seminar Ill 1 
Micr 128: Mi robiology for New Health Practitioners 2 
Path 129: Pathology for New Health Practitioners 2 
Phar 158: Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners 2 


2 Clinical Rotations 


HCS 153: Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner 


3 

HCS 157: Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner 6 
HCS 165: Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner minimum hours 

required ) 6 

HCS 179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Pra titioner 2 

Total 44 


CR 
“ERTIFICATE 


lurse ii - 
"se Practitioner certification Will be granted to those students who meet the 


or admission to the degree program and who complete the 44- 


Ir area of concentration without completing the remainder of the 
ments for the Bachelor of Science degree. 


equis. 
s lTements f 
tester ho, 


"quire 


diologic Sciences and Administration Program 


e " 1 
ogi Program leading to the degree of 


; Bachelor of Science in the field of Radio- 
“Clences and Administration 


Minin requires the satisfactory completion of a 
legista of 120 semester hours of coursework. This program is designed for 
e 


Cine red technologists in eith 
ed technolog, 
Ueation at th 


er diagnostic radiologic technology, nuclear medi- 
or radiation therapy technology who wish to continu 
the bacculaureate level 


e their 


AD 
SSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


he Be 
Neral ros... pri i 
444 eral requirements tor admission to degree candidacy are stated on p; 


ages 
"Ologists addition, students applying to the program must be registered tech 
= F ] 
tery; Or registry-eligible within the first idemic semester. A personal in 
i I 
5 


or à : " ? 7 
quireq ^ "eller from the principal or dean of the school previously attended 
Wire 


for advanced standing are stated on pages 44-46. Students 
Completed study within the last 
teast 2.50 or 


} 


five years, with 


ec 
x nolo "v 
hat is 8Y, nuclear 


qualitv-point 


f 


grade average of at least 80 per cent, at 


1 radiologic 


{Cor medicine technology or radiation therapy technology school 
( ` n. 

Mie ^ edited by Joint Review ( mittee Education Programs in Radi 
h V chy OInt Keview ommittee on Education Programs in Kadio- 
le oloo 

ye O8y or Nuc lear Medicine OI 


j the Council on Medical Ed ition of 
Meric the € uncil « edic Caucat OI 
Can Medic F 


Association, and who ] 


ire certified as American 
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Registered Radiologic Technologists, Nuclear Medicine Technologists or Rat 
tion Therapy Technologists may be granted up to 48 semester hours of! 


vanced standing credit. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship requirements are stated on page 61 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Area of Human Competence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours is required, including BAd 102, 105; Eng 
or 10 and 11 or 12; Psyc 1; Soc 1. Recommended electives include Engl ^. 
Hum 26; Psyc 151; Soc 129; SPDR 111, 121; or other courses in the hu" 
ties or social sciences, | 


l 


Area of Subject and Vocational Competence 


A total of 93 semester hours is required. Of these a maximum of 48 sem ye 
hours is allowed for coursework in an American Medical Association appr g| 

pol 
"L 


program in either diagnostic radiologic technology, nuclear medicine tech 
or radiation therapy technology. The remaining 45 semester hours com 


the following required courses: 


1. Radiologic Sciences 


| CIEng 101: Practical Computing for Paramedics 
Rad 167: Radiation Physics and Safety I .................. 
Rad 171: Radiological Electronics and Engineering ........ 
| Rad 175: Physics of Radiological Imaging, 
i Rad 176: Physics of Nuclear Medicine 
or Rad 177: Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy 
Rad 190: Radiobiology R TE IHSETS REY 
Rad 195: Directed Study in Radiation Physics ... 


2. Radiologic Administration 


HCA 142: Financial Management in Health Care Institutions ..-«« 

HCA 153: Survey of Health Care Organization ................. nnm 4 
HCA 154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures « } 
HCA 170: Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration - ! 


'syc 144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology 
Rad 140: Radiology Administration 


Rad 145, 

147 or 149: Administrative Project / 
Rad 150: Radiology Senior Study aiban 
Soc 124: Medical Sociology 


Total is. i hoiii DT A iinn S 


Required or Recommended Courses in Allied He 
Offered in Other Divisions of the University 


THR n 
"E FOLLOWING COURSES are 


; > Offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
tes or the School 


of Government and Business Administration, and 
eit *r required or recommended in specific undergraduate 
choo] of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
Yt al] these courses are acce 
iy orams. 

SS for th 


are 
programs in the 
Students are reminded, however, that 
ptable even as electives in certain Allied Health 
Students should consult with the program adviser in ct 


hoosing elec- 
e particular program in which they are enrolled. 


ACCOUNTING 


1 Introductory Accounting (3) 


Basic understanding of accounting concepts, 
ports; the accounting measurement anc 
nomic and financial data. 


procedures, analyses and re- 


1 communications of significant eco- 


A 
MERICAN CIVILIZATION 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) 


Themes and issues in American civilization since colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


AN 
‘TRROPOLOGY 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 


Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution 
Anth 2: sury 


tural behavior 


and culture history. 
ey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cul- 


ART 


31.35 
32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


Survey of the arts in the We 
foundation for further sti 
© Gothic art. Art 32: 


stern world from prehistoric to modern times 
idy in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric 
proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 


2^ 
+j 


71-7 
-72 1 r 
< Introduction to the Arts jū Aineries (2 
ainting, 


to crafts 
Publican 


sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
and popular arts. Art 71: from colonial beginnings to the Re- 
Age. Art 72: from 19th century to the presert. 


69 


alth Programs 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and P 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and 
lated sciences Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $! 


semester. 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Evolution and compa” 


morphology of chordata, stressing recent forms. Material fee, $20. 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hous). Survey of the major group 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology: P 
genetic relationships, and economic importance Prerequisite: one ' 


of chemistry. Material fee, $20. 
127 Genetics (3) 
"T 
, . . alls 
; Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic tralts 


particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and gene actio? 


128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 


Y : py 
Study of ge coli, and lambda P | 


etic principles using Drosophila, E 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Material fee, vif. | 


148 Histology (4) " 
re 0} 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to mice 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the p 


tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $20. | 


l 154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) ye 
(2 hours), laboratory and field (4 "d 


I ect r na " 
Lecture and discussion 


nstory and systematics, emphasizing higher and tf 


orate natura 
taxa. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $20. 


163 Human Physiology (3) | 


Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body: 


164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 4 
study « asic physiology laboratory techniqu emphasis On the an! 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans prerequ 
concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $24 

165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) ao 

ecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study O! sel ] 
systems, stressing chemical and physical bases Prerequisite: n: y 
ind 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 


151-52 or 50. Material fee, $24 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


02 Fundamentals of Management (3) ¡viti 
ing ac 
ordinating and controlling 


hinking 


nning T 


mir r Ive nit: evolution of n nagement 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 71 


105 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personne] and manpower 


programs, organization and policy in personnel activities 


| iE rR y 


9 General Chemistry (4) 
Offered only off-campus 
tation (1 hour) 
analysis. 


$23. 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), reci 
Elementary course in general chemistry, inquantitative 
Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory fee 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elemen- 
tary course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prereq- 
uisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to 
Chem 12: Chem 11 Laboratory fee, $28 a semester 


) “nee : 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quanti 
t 


ative analysis by classical methods: introduction to instrumental analysis 
rerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee. $28. 


30 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) 


! A terminal course for students 
In related disciplines. 


This course does not fulfill the 
requirement for chemistry majors or 
Chem 12: 


Course), 


organic chemistry 
premedical students. Prerequisite 
or 16, Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
Laboratory fee, $28. 


( Honors 


ONoMacs 


; PX T 
2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour) Survey of the major economic 
Principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: 


Macroeconomics: Econ 2: microeconomics. 


Nous 


? English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Intensive course 
adequately pre 
and exerc ises 


in English grammar and composition for students in- 
pared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed instruction, drill 
in basic structure of the English language and in writin 


a vapraphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets five hours 
fee ^ ànd carries 3 semester hours of credit. Fees: tuition, $294: special 
' *25; University Center fee, $15 
0 Eno: 
n > " 243 ` H i 
" glish € omposition: Language as Communication (3) 
udy ànd practice of 


expository techniques: emphasis on the rhetorical 


unity, development, organization and coherence. by 


by 


complexities of 


Sis . ~ 
Of selected current prose; library research procedure 


11 


43-44 


45-46 


51-52 


71-72 


101 


191-92 


SCHOOI 


20 The Writing of Reports (3) ‘ 


MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


OF 


English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emph# 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on lo 
ical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature of langus 
and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students wi 
receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12. 


English Composition: Language in Literature (3) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques throug 
critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in 
sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of liter? 
genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl a 
10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit K 
Engl 11. 


axis Ve "m 
Offered only off campus. Theory and practice in the writing of techn 
reports. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


Classical Humanities (3—3) 
Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study of the origins of we 
ern thought. Reading and intensive class discussions of selections ^^ 
the Bible and from five works each semester from the following auth 
Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Eurip! 6 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epicte i 
Polybius, St. Augustine. Background lectures on the major intellect” 
artistic, economic and social movements. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


Humanities in the Modern World (3—3) 


Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study 
thought from the Renaissance to the 20th century. 
class discussion of five works each semester from the 


Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J> 
T.S. Eliot. 


n westel 
int 


moder 7 
n 


of 


; n 
Reading and 9 
wl 


sive follo 
authors: 
Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, Kafka, Koestler, 
ground lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic 


movements. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10, 


Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 

Representative works by major authors studied in their hist 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various tyP® 
Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


iu 
: sont? 
orical € aft 


forms of imaginative literature. 


Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. 
from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


Eng! 1 


Expository Writing (3) 


e : e^ t ants’ 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on students ` 


gra 


particular attention may be given to problems in the writing 9^ * 
ate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12. 

Introduction to European Literature (3-3) 

(Formerly Engl 91—92) 4 in d 
Selected major works in various genres, read in translation an tim? 
tirety. Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to moder os ld 


Engl 192: Plato, Ovid and Dante; medieval saga and romance; 
tion from Cervantes to Mann. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS | 
| 
EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES | 


| *26 Environmental Issues (3) 


| 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population ques- | 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, issues 
of economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 
| 


| SEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) | 


General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play 
à role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relati nships 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


: : | 
52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) | 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of 
economic activities on the surface of the earth. 
| 
i A stus id 
ALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION | 
7142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) | 
Consideration of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting | 
data. Cost accounting, budgeting, and internal control techniques, em- | 
phasis on their use in the management planning and control process. 
153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) | 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services in 
the United States. Emphasis on the structural features of and the re- 
Sources available to the health care system. 
. " | 
154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) | 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary American | 
Ospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and on the 


"fi | 
functions of the department manager. | 
| 
| 


1170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) 


Introduction to the application of quantitative methods to the health serv- 
Ices industry. Fundamental statistical techniques enabling the student to 
read, comprehend, critically appraise, and intelligently utilize the grow- 
Ing volume of quantitative research appearing in the health services litera- 
ture, Familiarization with quantitative procedures applied to analyzing 
Management problems in the operational environment. Emphasis on 
establishing a fundamental understanding of statistical “ideas” rather than 
Upon manipulating predeveloped formulas. 


itie jo 
n int 
eis ly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the departments of biologica 
Ge Btograpt 
Ad neraljy ff, Phy and regional science 
mi offe | 
hey station doo only off-campus for students enrolled in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care 
. e e p ' l 
Nstifieg $ ree program at the Naval School of Hospital Administration. Offered on campus 
Y sufficient enrollment 
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HISTORY 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 


Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early mo 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. 


- 


-72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the Ul! 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72: " 
1876 to present. 


MATHEMATICS 


3 College Algebra (3) | 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with 5 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebr? 
high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) j 
ida 5 uis si och? 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high * 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school m: ithematic* 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 


A] 
, , i sting and D 
Mathematical systems, geometry and introduction to statistics à 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. 
30 Precalculus (3) gs 
3 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relate 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential functions. n 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high schoo sax 
bra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of hig j 
trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students mus 

a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary trans iva 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equ 


cond 


51 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) rca r 
cu 

Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential ve nef 

functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions ati 


is 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to reg 


52 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) yf 


Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of sev T 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multiple gi 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, dete 
rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51. 


* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 
MUSIC: 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
materials of music. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
sis of selected literature 


"IL oso ppry 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 


Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positions from 
; Plato to the present 


"Uricar. SCIENCE 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today's world, 
the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influence and 
nature of political institutions. Students who receive credit for PSc 4 
cannot receive credit for PSc 5. 


5 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
Structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for PSc 5 cannot receive 
credit for PSc 4. 


6 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of the structure, powers and processes of the 
American political system. 


"Chor oc. Y 


l General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 
Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
Introduction t 


O the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
Personality 


1 development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
"scription of personality emphasized. Prerequisite: Psyc 1 or equivalent 


22] 1 
“troduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The Contributions of 


SN psychology to education; emphasis on learning. Pre- 
requisite: 


Psyc 1 or equivalent 


144 Pers 
*rsonnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


Psyc : 
Ychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 


75 


SCHOOI 
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management, human engineering, employee motivation and productivi 
Prerequisite: six semester hours in psychology. 


151 Sociał Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, rol 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, nation? 
ism and war. Prerequisite: six semester hours in psychology. 


RELIGION 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures with considerati: 
of development of religious ideas, institutions and outstanding person? 
ties. 


10 The New Testament (3) 


" F n h : ur 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pe 
pose, dominant ideas and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, stri 
ture and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


59—60 History of Religions (3—3) i 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 5 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhist 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, € hristianity, Islam). 


SOCIOLOGY 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 7 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and persona 


impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 


2 Modern Social Issues (3) 

(Formerly Uses of Sociology) rica 
Critical examination of selected major social issues confronting A 
society. Topics change each semester. May be repeated once for 
Prerequisite: Soc 1. 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 


| i i nt of ph 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatme dical of 
cal and mental illnesss; medical occupations and professions, mis igi 
ganizations, problems of delivery of health care services. Pref 
Soc 1. 
129 Race and Minority Groups (3) in $ 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority group ple 


: : a ro 
ciety, particularly in the United States; nature and range Of P 


analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. Prerequisite: Soc 1. 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 77 
y SPEECH AND DRAMA 


111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
Study of the communication process in business and professional speak 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
activities, Primarily for nonmajors 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SPDR 1, 
Communicative Spe aking and Liste ning, or permission of instructor. 


STATISTICS 


"51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distribution, descrip- 


tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, cor- 
relation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. 


d " r "e 2.42 > 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Variables and attributes, aver- 


ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, re- 
gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Laboratory fee, 


$18. 


101.. ; Bu icd 
01-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 
Offered only off campus. Variables and attributes, averages and disper- 


Sion, elementary principles of sampling, introduction to the making of 
Statistical decisions Prerequisite to Stat 102: Stat 101. 


tatisti n Social S ind 91 are relate n the ibject matter 


the three may be applied toward a degr 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES serves other divisions of @ 
University by making available to nonmedical students certain undergradual 
and graduate courses in the following departments: anatomy, biochemist 
microbiology, pathology, pharmacology and physiology. The courses listed af 
subject to change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any coU 
announced. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 

: í 
The Staff of Instruction listed under each Department is for the academic y? 
1975—76. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


aber d 


| A number in parentheses after the name of the course indicates num fot 


semester hours of credit which may be earned. Courses which are only ' 1 
M.D. degree candidates have no semester hours of credit listed after UI 
Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are for first- and second-vear undergy , 
uate allied health students. Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are for 
and fourth-year undergraduate allied health students. Courses in the 
science departments numbered from 201 to 400 are for candidates for the ihe! 
degree and for students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. All MD 
courses numbered from 201 to 400 are primarily for candidates for the ? 


degree. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


r jons 
. desjgnall? 
rhe following abbreviations are used by the University for course des!g 


Acct Accounting Anth Anthropology 
AmCv American Civilization ApSc Applied Science 
Anat Anatomy Art Art 

Anes Anesthesiology ArTh Art Therapy 
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ANATOMY 


Mgt Management Science 
Math Mathematics 
ME Mechanical Engineering 
M&PA Medical and Public Affairs 
Med Medicine 
Micr Microbiology 
Mus Music 
NSur Neurological Surgery 
Neur Neurology 
Ob&G ( )bstetrics and Gynecology 
Ocea Oceanography 
OR Operations Research 
Opth Ophthalmology 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 
Otol Otolaryngology 
Path Pathology 
Phar Pharmacology 
Phil Philosophy 
Phys Phy sics 
Phyl Physiology 
PSc Political Science 
Port Portuguese 
Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
Psyc Psychology 
PAd Public Administration 
Rad Radiology 
Rel Religion 
SHum Service-Learning 
Experimental Humanities 
SPSc  Service-Learning Political 
Science 
Slav Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 
Soc Sociology 
Span Spanish 
SpEd Special Education 
SPDR Speech and Drama 
Stat Statistics 
Surg Surgery 
TCom Telecommunication 
Operations 
U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
Urol Urology 
WStu Women’s Studies 


Anatomy 


Bioc Biochemistry 
BiSc Biological Sciences 
BAd Business Administration 
Cart ( artography 
Chem Chemistry 
Chin Chinese 
CE Civil Engineering 
CH&D Child Health and Development 
Clas Classics 
ClEn Clinical Engineering 
CSci Computer Science 
Derm Dermatology 
on Economics 
Educ Education 
EPol Education Policy 
EE Electrical Engineering 
EAd Engineering Administration 
EFL English as a Foreign Language 
Engs Engineering Science 
Engl English 
EnHe Environmental Health 
Envr Environmental Studies 
Hum Experimental Humanities 
rS Forensic Sciences 
ten = French 
net Genetics 
tod Geodesy 
tog Geography and Regional Science 
eol Geology 
Gar Geophysics 
m Germanic I anguages and 
r Literatures 
MA Health Care Administration 
Hist m Care Sciences 
E IStory 
HKLs Human Kinetics and 
ldis paure Studies 
Ital Dur pnay Courses 
J alia 
as japanese 
Lae a pang 
Law Y» n American Studies 
LE aw 
"f Law Enforceme 
ement 
Gir 
Man: R S. Snell 
"fess, e 
ro sors F.D, Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell 
*5sorjo 


l Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese 
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Associate Professors E.N. Albert, M.J. Koering 
Associate Clinical Professor G.P. Bogumill 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A, Di Paolo, E.J. Blanchette-Mackie, K 
Weston 
Assistant Professors M.D. Olson, J.M. Kerns, D.B. Jenkins, D.A. Neufeld 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.A. Davis 
Special Lecturer M.F.K. Ericksen 
115 Anatomy for Anesthetists (3) Su 
For students in the Nurse Anesthetist Program. Offered off cam 


through the College of General Studies. Anatomical facts and com 
essential for safe administration of anesthetics; emphasis on anatomy 


head and neck. 


*201 Anatomy 
All anatomical disciplines are integrated: regional gross dissection, 


l ogy, embryology. (Fall) 

| 202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and 
For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver sU 
mented with lectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 


203 Human Embryology (1) 
For graduate students. Origin and development of human body; em 
on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. y 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson, 
For graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of central 4 
ous system and special senses. Students who have received cf ral) 


| Anat 204 may not register for Anat 212. Laboratory fee, $13. 
l 205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and p 
i For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and Of 


of the human body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) Albert, Morse, 0 
(Formerly Electron Microscopic Histochemistry) 


Theory and operation of the scanning electron microscope along 
the techniques involved in preparation of tissues and interpretati 


micrographs. Laboratory fee, $30. 


208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) 
For graduate students. Survey of the evolution of the ve 
Prerequisite: Anat 204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


209 The Use of Audio-visual Techniques in Anatomy (2) jo 


k à E ro 
For graduate students. Preparation of a significant audio-visual va 
of some aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spr 

210 The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) "E 
For graduate students. Applying computer techniques to the pro spt i 


- r ^, 
learning anatomy. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20. 


* Required for medical student 


ANATOMY 


t ROTE X 


nce. 
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211 Cell Biology (2) 
For graduate students. Same as Idis 211 and Phyl 211. An integ 
survey of the structure, function, and metabolism of the cell, as an ! 
duction to the medical sciences. 


212 Neurobiology (3) 
For graduate students. Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. An integ 


survey of the structure and function of the human nervous Syi 
lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 


221—22 Seminar (1-1) 0 


For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special “ 

H ` 
by guest lecturers, staff and graduate students. Medical students ef 
aged to attend. (Academic year) 


f 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) 


For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to biolof 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 


52 Physical Anthropology (1) A 

Xr z , . z j 

Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution and ?? 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) 1 


e " : x à l 
Dissection of the midgestational human fetus. Comparison of fe? 
adult structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical s" 


$10. (Spring) 
256 Human Genetics (1) C.B. Jaco! 


id 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics techniques, ancupl, 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic © 
ing. (Spring) ^ 
o 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) K 
ts. 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its compone? 
(Spring) 
: d ^ Ko 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) ) 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparati i 
interpretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission tI 
mission of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: D 


Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $15. (Spring and fa " 
Snell and 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) 
ass 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions "^ 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedic@ 


$10. (Spring) w 


263 Applied Anatomy of the Autonomic System uo 
Comprehensive study of the structure and function of the i: 
nervous system. 4-week elective periods. T 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) ssi 


ns, 9.4 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussion stud? 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedic? 
$10. (Spring) 


M 
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266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, 
reading. Limited enrollment Laboratory fee for 


$10. (Spring) 


assigned 
nonmedical students, 


268 Gross A natomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Snell and Stafi 
Extremity (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy: discussions, 
reading. Limited enrollment Laboratory 
$10 (Spring) 


assigned 
fee for nonmedical students, 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 


Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
Of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enroll- 


ment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 


Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 


Peripheral components of autonomic nervous system (Spring) 

2 " TP 

“76 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endo- 
Crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 

C , " 

279 Applied Regional Anatomy Snell 
Regional dissection, guided readings, weekly discussions. 4-week elective 
Periods. 

28 : : » 

l Applied Anatomy of the Newborn Allan, Snell 
The 


full-term fetus or neonatal infant examined by dissection or by 
Study of pre-dissected specimens. 


282 Advanced Neuroanatomy 
Dissection of the } 
tem, and 
Periods. 


4-week elective periods. 


Johnson 
iuman brain, study of slides of the central nervous sys- 
an introduction to neurological research. 4-week elective 


284 e A 
Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology Snell 
Detaileq study of anatomical structures which 
tion in the livin 
Periods, 


are accessible to examina- 
g subject; normal radiology of the body. 4-week elective 


285 | icati 
Application of Audio-visual Techniques to Anatomy Allan 
Students identify, 


à develop, and produce an audio-visual program on some 
Spect of human a 


natomy. 4-week elective periods 


287 H 
uman ( ytogenetics C.B. Jacobson 
research on reproductive anomalies, congenital malforma- 
„Mutagenic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, karyotypic 
genetic counseling. 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


Chromosomal 
tions, 


Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 


Kcturec . 
Clures and demonstr 


ations on areas of clinical importance. 
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289 Application of Computer Techniques to Anatomy s 
A simple anatomical program devised to demonstrate the applicatio! 
computer techniques to problems of learning anatomy. 4-week ele 
periods. 


291 Special Projects in Anatomy S 
Independent study on any aspect of gross anatomy worked out betW 
the student and the instructor. 4-week elective periods. 


292 Advanced Reproductive Endocrinology Koel 
Study of structure and function of male and female reproductive org 


emphasis on correlating their activities with those of other endo“ 
glands. 4-week elective periods 


295 Research (arr.) v 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once’ 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 

Si 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


pisi. d A t 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

| 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) v 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring) 


Anesthesiology a 


Chairman: C.S. Coakley 


f 
Professors C.S. Coakley, S. Alpert, B.S. Epstein, P. Mazel, R.J. Van Houte 
Weintraub RÉ 
Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, P.R. Kaiser, M. Kennedy, G.A. Morales, 
Tobey, B.S. Dunbar, J.B. Craft, Jr., A.H. Altstatt, J.E. Zimmerman 
Associate Clinical Professor S.N. Albert : MÍ 
Assistant Professors M.J. Shaffer, J.P. Swope, M.T. Karna, M. Shahva! 59 
Gonzales, D.S. Lee, V.A. Argumedo, S.R. Deshmukh, M.H. To E 
Peterson, J.A. Tam, J.M. Klick, R.A. Kravetz, A. Fields, P. Holbroo" 
Distelhorst, Jr., B.E. Filner, S.P. Watson AU 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.E. Bageant, C. Albert, P. Lowenthal, 
Lichtmann, M.H. Rosenthal, H.W. Manitsas 


. st 
Courses numbered 190 through 195 are for students in Nurse Anesthe 
dergraduate programs. s 


190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) (on gi 
Small discussion groups with the teaching staff of the Departmen "m. zl 
bidity and mortality from actual and/or reported cases. TOP! 
complications of anesthesia. 


a ELS TNO TM: EA RE R 
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I 

p 191 Respiratory Care (3) Staff LI 

» Advanced techniques for the care of patients requiring total prolonged || 1 

ffh " 

v respiratory support. 

, 192 Orientation for Anesthesia (3) Staff | 

| Lecture, group discussion, and audio-visual presentation. Topics covered | 

, include history of anesthesia, legal aspects, ethics, psychology, professional | 
adjustments, department management, and organization i 

fe r ; - | 

| 193 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (3) Staff | 

T : i : 

i Lecture, group discussion, and audio-visual presentation. Topics covered | 

: include anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, types of anesthetic 
required to meet the needs of different surgical specialties, and related | | 

/ topics. | 

E — r 

| 194 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (3) Staff 
At affiliated hospitals. Programmed supervised clinical training and experi- LH 

| ence. The student is assigned patients, organizes and administers anes- id 
thesia, and follows the patients through their total hospitalization. De- | 
signed to satisfy the American Association of Nurse Anesthetists require- | 

| ments. Course is repeated for credit for 3 semesters, for a total of 9 | 
Semester hours. | 

l : s | 
95 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) Staff Ld 
Introduction to fundamental principles used in electronic instrumentation j l 
for monitoring patient status in operating room and intensive care unit. | | 
> * . | 
Power, biomedical voltages and transducers, blood pressure and heart TEE 
rate monitors, displays, telemetry, special purpose instruments, safety | 
—1 , a | 
hazards analysis techniques for technical equipment procurement | 
all) 


* 
302 Clinical Clerkship 


Clinical Preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
ànd adult resuscitation, inhalation ther 


Staff | | 


apy, management of patients in | 
coma, shock, and other problems which may be encountered in medical 
Practice, 1 week—Univ. Hosp., 1 week—Nat'l. Naval Med. Center or 
; alter Reed Gen. Hosp. (2-week periods throughout academic year) | | 
80 Anesthesiology Weintraub | 
Clinic "| 


esth al experience in preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical an- | 

TL : . . | 

y infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy; monitoring | 

3 blood gas determinations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
841 

hfensi Tr " > 

E €nsive Care Unit Shahvari, Zimmerman 

Valuati , r . 

aut luation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 

an pmatic ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular support, 

Intensive care, 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

386 Intensi a 14 

ive Care Unit Rosenthal 

Vàluati i " e e$ ^ 

aan on and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 

, Matic ventilators, airway management, cardiovascular support tech- 


Nigues . ; "We s : 4 
ed nand intensive care medicine. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval 


Wired 
" medie. 


al Students, Part of Med 308. Credit assigned after completion of Med 308 
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390 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at | 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Herbert Weintrat 


Biochemistry 


Chairman: 


C.R. Treadwell 


Professors C.R. Treadwell, B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, H.H. ! 

Professorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), ©. Steers, Jr., G. Guroff, 4 
Schechter, E.P. Anderson, C.R. Merril, J.C. Smith, Jr., M.L. Minthor™ 

Associate Professor G.A. Walker 

Assistant Professors L.L. Gallo, M.A. Vander Maten (Research), R.W. Bry’ 
Jr. (Research), J.C. Hyun (Research) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer C.L. Trichilo 

Lecturer P.H. Fishman 


*201 Medical Biochemistry 


221 


* Required for medical students. 
f An interdisciplinary course offered by the departments of biochemistry 
biology and physiology 


-22 General Biochemistry (3 or 4—4 or 5) 


224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 


8 


fh 
Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles and their rel 
to medicine. (Fall) 


T 
Vahouny, Gallo, and? 


A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate student 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chem! , 
Generally graduate students must register for Bioc 221, 4 semester i 
Bioc 222, 5 semester hours. However, graduate students register 
Bioc 225-26, Micr 241-42, ForS 281-82 or Phys 223-24 may regist y 
Bioc 221-22 without the laboratory. With specific recommendati g 
the undergraduate adviser and the department, undergraduate rh f 
may register for Bioc 221, 3 semester hours; Bioc 222, 4 semester 
Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. Material fee (graduate students only)» 
a semester. (Academic year) I 
p. Ande 


y : v enzyme 
Course content alternates each year between biochemistry of enzy” m 


. : : onse, 
enzyme reactions. Students may register for the course in ota? 
years and thereby cover the entire content. Prerequisite: Bioc 2t 
(Fall) J 

° me ; : i n 
Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) Smith à 
(Formerly Bioc 225 Biochemistry Procedures [3]) pi" 


Same as ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 and Phyl 223-24 Compre 
study of theoretical and practical application of biomedical 
tion to the separation, identification and quantification of 
interest to biomedical and forensic scientists. Laboratory fe 
(Academic year) 


i ience* 
forensic scie? 
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227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Bailey 
y " i : 
9p Current literature in biochemistry, mainlv for graduate students, but open 
ib to limited number of specially qualified medical students. Content differs 
each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 

232 Proteins and Amino Acids I (1) Steers, Schechter 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221 (Fall) 

233 Proteins and Amino Acids II (1) Steers, Schechter 
Continuation of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confirmation; 
determination of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactions at the 

| active site (Spring) 
2 
y 241 Isotopes (3) Burr 
J Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and ré tion 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
j students, $16. (Spring) 
251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 222 (Spring, even years) 
j ? Ri " : : 
j 252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Staff 


For medical students; open to limited num ate students. Re 


1 metabolic proc- 


ber of gradi 


cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, anc 
esses unique to the brain. (Spring) 


254 Human Nutrition (1) 


For medical students: open to limited number of graduate students Appli 
cation of nutritional principles in humans (Spring) 


256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramer 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Em- 


Phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ systems; appli- 


cation of these processes to evaluation of function (Spring) 

260 s 

2 " , r " a 
Bioc hemistry of the Steroids (1) O. Dodek 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Basic 


Chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and metabolism, regu- 


atory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement of endogenous 
Steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, steroid changes in 
Pregnancy, and steroid therapy (Spring) 
262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) 
Discussion of t 
duction, 
ticles 
Credit, 


Vahouny 

opics of current interest, including digestion, energy pro- 

biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues and subcellular par- 

Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for 
(Spring) 


266 Bi 
lochemica] Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Merril 
Iseases (1) 
Or medic 
Chemica] 
Understang 


al students; open to limited number of graduate students. Bio 
aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biology to 


ling of human mutations and hereditary diseases. (Spring) 
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268 Biochemistry of Bone and Muscle (1) Wi 


Study of structure, chemistry, and biochemistry as they relate t0 
normal and diseased states of bone and muscle; emphasis on cU 


theories and techniques. (Spring) 
279 Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar Bi 
Transport 


Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney disease. 84 
elective periods 

280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis Bi 
Study of factors influencing the development and course of atherosclé 
in rabbits. 8-week elective periods 


p. Sf 


281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and 
Enzymes 


Research in a problem already under investigation in the Departmet 
a project in related fields suggested by the student. 8-week elective p% 


282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Metabolism and Vaho” 
Transport 
Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids of 3Í i 
interest to the student, or participation in existing research program 
Department. 8-week elective periods. 


: 1 d Las o 
283 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the Heart v: 

Studies on metabolic regulation and effects of drugs. 8-week el 
f periods. ) 
| ; der [d 
284 Research in Cholesterol Absorption and Metabolism " 

| Participation in departmental research program involving the med 

and prevention of cholesterol absorption. 8-week elective per! 

p c. 6 


286 Research in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
of RNA Tumor Viruses or DNA Polymerases of 
Mammalian Cells "i 
Investigative work at the National Cancer Institute, NIH. 8- week © 
periods or equivalent. 


287 Research on the Function of B,, Coenzymes 


in Cell Replication Td 
Research in a problem under investigation in the Department. 
elective periods. p 


8 LDH Viruses in Immunosuppression T 
„hanis 


Changes in plasma enzyme clearance and cellular immune mec 
LDH virus infection. 8-week elective periods. y 
| 


290 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) . p 
The Department arranges for medical students to spend elective ss 
at other institutions. Interested students should contact the C9? 
the Department 


Dr. Gallo is Senior Investigator at the National Cancer Institute 


Ve 


[2 


j 
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295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 


For Ist- and 2nd-year medical students and for graduate students. Partici- 
pation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in a re 
lated field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content 
differs each time course is offered: may be repeated for credit (Fall 


and spring) 


) 
59-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of P 


hilosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


Child Health and Development 


^ 


lai 
irman: R.H. Parrott 


SOc; "Lr . 
m e Chairmen: F.C. 


^ Green (Child Health Advocacy), D.W. Delaney 
(St “i Staff and Medical Care), J.C. Houck (Research), A.M. Margileth 
b; ‘dent Affairs), J.G. Randolph (Surgical Division) 


b. 
"Po; 


, 

E d Divisions: C. A. Rigg (Adolescent Medicine), W.A. Howard (Al- 
Beart ne Green (Ambulatory Medicine), I a Scott (Cardiology), M.I 
Me A ermatology), W. Hung (Endocrinology , DW 

Hic : €), S. Leikin (Hematology), R. Chandra ( 
(N (Clin 


Delaney, (General 
Anatomical Pathology), J.M. 
Ephron ical Laboratories), G.B. Avery (Neonatology), J.C M Chan 
Wien š he M M Platt (Neurology  G.D E ng (Physical Medicine), J.M. 
ology) Jg chiatry), W.J. McSweeney (Radiology), B.S. Epstein (Anesthesi- 
Jure. "PM McC lenathan (Cardiovascular Surgery) J.G. Randolph (General 
Dy J) T.H. Milhorat (Neurosurgery), D.S. Friendly (Ophthalmology) 
Plastic cKay (Orthopaedics), B.M. Webb (Otolaryngology), L.W Thompson 
“urgery), J.C. Kenealv (Urology) 


fess. 

SL E J.P, Adams, J.G. Randolph, R.H. Parrott. S Doxiadis (Visiting), 
Ave eikin, J.C. Houck (Biochemistry), A.M. Margileth, B.S. Epstein, G 
ay, J T Delaney, W Hung, L.P. Scott III, R.M. Chanock. D W. Mc- 
E McClenathan, W.J. McSweeney, F.C. Green, R.E Reiger (Re- 


"nie , . Elgart, T.H. Milhorat, G.D. Eng, J.M. Wiener 


) | Ph 
i ark T 
tofer TKS: J.D, 1 


MM, p fessors L.E. Hoeck, W.A. Howard, S. Berman, S. Ross, W. Stark. 


Yor; oshpitz, M, Feitel, L. Cytryn, J. Spurlock. S.L. Baker, Jr 


" al Lectur 
Ociate p <Cturer M. Jenkins 
I 


PAB, p/e*ors M.F. Gutelius (Research), L.W. Perry. HB. Rich 


t, M. Majd, N. Movassaghi, D.W. Bailey, J.R Puig. C.U. Bat- 
an, C.A. Rigg, G.P. August, C.D. Brandt i Microbiology), R.P 


arne 
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Altman, H.W. Kim, D.S. Friendly, B.S. Dunbar. A.B. Fletcher, D.L. Br 
bill, L.W. Thompson, M.R.D. Wolf, J.M.B. Hicks, J.W.I Todaro, G 
Cochran 

Associate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland. Ir, S.I. Wolf, A.B. Colem 
B. Olshaker, B.C. Straight, G.J. Cohen, J.J. Francis, A.F. North, Jr. 
Mahdavi, I.B. Bourne, A.J. Modlin P.C. Brunschwyler, M. Fischer, £ 
Wohlford, H.T. Yates, B.H. Ong, H.R. Gold. JI Chamberlain III, K 
Nelson, C.B. Robinowitz, B.M. Webb. D.J Fishman 

Assistant Professors M.M. Platt, J.H. Wise, H.A Mangold, B.J. Peacock, D 
Davis (Research), A.H. Ficker, S.R. Shapiro, E.C. Esber, R.A. Cahill, R 
Johnsonbaugh, L.W. Greenberg, M.T. Karna, K.D. Anderson. J.C. Srabst? 
S.S. Nason, B. Potter, K. Ravenscroft, Jr., V.A. Argumedo, G.W. Bail 
F.M. Midgley, M.H. Thein, J.A. Tam, P.M. Farrell (Research), M.C. P 
wards, J.C. Fallon, A. Fields, P. Holbrook, T-" Silber, E.J. Distelhorst, Jj 
A.M. Glasgow, B. Guller, W.J. Rodriguez, E.S. Ohrlich (Research), * 
Watson, B.M. McDonald 


Assistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, LD. Milowe. H.G Clark, S. Mou? 
E. Friedman, M.S. Glatt, A.E. Marans, E.S. Denham, D.H. McKnew, 
L.A. Cove, M. Engel, M.A.V. Fox, V.L. Guandolo, L. Lefkowitz, i 
Chopra, S.G. Werner, A.B. Zients, G.W. Hardman, Jr., G.A. Balfour, D^ 
Albert, V.G. Ingram, G.W. Mella, G.A. Tripp, M. Brody, J.L. Hatlebe? 
K.L. Kaplan, R. Shearin, F.A. Pedreira, T. Sullivan, L.J. Tatnall, E. Tay 
S. Greenspan, R. Evans III, S.B.W. Wooten, C.E.J. Kimball, J.R.S. Mall 
D.R. Meers, B.A. Shaver, M.L. Renfield, B. Landau, A.H. Stein, ^7 
Peebles, M.M. Davis, R.A. Nover, H.T. Yates, Jr., M.A.J. Fox, F.K. Jo t 
son, A.E. Schweitzer, J.M. Burgin, T.M. Connor, C.B. Feinstein, J.A. Low 
W.L. McLean, M. Ortega, W.J. Hawes 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer I.P. Weiss «at 

Instructors A.M. Attallah (Research), M.G. Beale, R.D. Castro, K. Kanaga 
am (Research), D.W. Ochsenschlager, G.J. Buffone, A.L. Knasel, J.R. 
cedo, G.K. Blackburn, Jr., C.M. Naulty f 

Clinical Instructors H.H. Diamond, E.A. Black, H.E.C. Millar (Psychiatr) g 
Plotsky, D.A. Young, G. Joseph, M.L. Feldman, M. Rokni, B.S. Brunet, pih 
Lederman, M.E. Bravo, G.W. Daisley, Jr., K.G. Kassebaum, S Tul 
V.W.C. Cheng, V. Chusuei, T. Frey, M.J. Guralnick (Psy hology), ^. LM 
sunthorn, R.H. Schwartz, C. Chisholm, M.W. Datch, F.L. Stroud, Us 
Beard, S.C. Goyal, H.I Kaftarian, R.P Dickey, R.R. Cioletti, A.R. AÓ 
M.G. Walten, Jr., C.A.B. Schulman, M.D Murphy, K.Z. Fowler, 
Pinder, M.D. Smokvina, G.M. Korengold, H.T. Vollero 

Special Lecturers J.A. Bottiglione, C.J. Schulte III, J.W. Oberman, E- and 
R.F. Hinckley, S.M. Fisher, C.M. Berlin, Jr.. MI. Mones, R.S. Ca 
L.L. Kulczycki, M. Schuelein, J.A. Kenney, Jr., M.I. Michael, BJ: "m 
J.L. Sever, P. Hamosh, I. Seiler, J.H. Bayly, E.G. Moses, C.E. Stre? 
Jr. 


a 
rta be ® 

Arrangements to enroll in child health and development courses should 
with the instructor prior to registration. 
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*303 Pediatric ( "lerkship 


Full-time, as part of resident team: ward rounds; work in outpatient de- 
partment and specialty clinics under staff supervision; child psychiatry 


and child guidance, lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Chil- 
dren's Hosp. 


(Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 


Margileth 


374 Mental Retardation 


Cytryn 
Diagnostic work-up of mentally retarded children and adolescents. Con- 
ferences, community resources. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


376 Pediatric Neurology Platt 
Participation in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients and out- 
patients. Rounds, conferences, seminars. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 
Children's Hosp. 

377 Community Health Development Hinckley 


Acquaintance with public 


health preventive and commun ty medicine as 
it is conducted by the Montgomery County, Md., Health Department 
Opportunity to work in outlying health center 


satellites and central pedi- 
atric specialty clinics 


and to become familiar with school health pro- 
grams and projects. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


378 Nutrition 


Therapeutic nutrition and 
of clinical circumstances 


Todaro 
nutritional content of foods taught in a variety 
Rounds and tutorials with chief dietitian: well 
and sick baby clinic, adolescent clinic, and newborn nursery. 4-week 

elective periods. Children's Hosp 
380 Clinical Pediatrics Margileth 
Full-time, as part of resident team; wards, outpatient departn 


a ient, and 
Specialty and emergency clinics under staff supervision. Participation in 


rounds, and conferences. Act- 


diagnostic studies, therapeutic procedures, 


Ing internships are available. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
ERI 

381 Pediatric Allergy Howard 
Introduction to pediatric allergy, clinics and wards, some experience in 
€xperimental techniques and preparation of extracts. 4- or 8-week elec- 
tive periods. Children’s Hosp. 

82 Pediatric Radiology McSweeney 
TN . . r , 
Diagnostic and therapeutic radiology in infants and chil iren; special diag- 
nostic procedures. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 

383 


3 Cystic Fibrosis 
Detailed diagnostic and therapeutic 


nutritional manifestations and complications as seen in cystic fibrosis pa 
tients, trom the newborn to those in their th rd 
Bical, psychologi 
their f 


384 Ne 


Kulczycki 


roced 
proced 


ures luding pulmonary and 
al, sur- 
cal, and social problems of cystic fibrosis patients and 


amilies, 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


decade. Medi 


Wborn and Premature 
dg 

*Tinciples and Į 
Processing: 


Srabstein 
practices of neonatology emphasizing basic physiological 
their relationship to 


normal development and to diseases in 
* newborn p 


eriod. 4-week elective I 


riods. Univ. Hosp. 
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385 Child Psychiatry W 
Observation of and appropriate participation in diagnostic, consul 
and follow-up work with hospitalized children and psychiatric outpa 
Clinical and theoretical conferences. Orientation to community chil 
chiatry and child mental health as part of service delivery system. 4 
elective periods. 


386 Pediatric Hematology L 
Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hemat 
disorders; bone marrow examinations. 4-week elective periods. 
dren's Hosp. 


387 Clinical Pediatrics 
Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnostic studies. 
apy; assigned reading. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 


388 Newborn Medicine Avery, Fie 
Observation and participation in the care of infants. 4-week elective! 
ods. Children’s Hosp. 


I : . ~ . 
389 Pediatric Cardiology L. Scott, " 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, inte 
tion of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catherizi 
4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


390 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) F 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods “a 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Andrew M% 
after they have obtained the following: (1) a letter of approval ff f; 
Dean for Academic Affairs, (2) a description of the course OF iss 
to be taken and (3) a description of the affiliations of the other ' 


tion. 
391 Cell Biology Research po 


Biochemical studies of normal and diseased human cells in cultur 
or 8-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 


392 Adolescent Medicine Clerkship 
Study of the normal developmental problems of adolescence. oo 
in the medical care of adolescents with consultative and teaching 9^. 
ences. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


393 Pediatric Anatomical Pathology and/or Clinical Hicks, Ch 
Pathology 
Participation in necropsy and surgical pathology service. Clinical $4 
lation of histopathology, laboratory studies, and clinical disease 


elective periods. Children's Hosp. ad 
sim i í Matt 
394 Pediatric Clinical Laboratory Hicks, * ay 


Laboratory studies of infants and children correlated with cina 
In-depth review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-week electiv 
Children's Hosp. d 

Af 
395 Endocrinology Hun, gh 
+ . " . T4 
Evaluation of patients with metabolic and endocrine disorders. ^ g 
of diagnostic and therapeutic programs of patients in an O' " 
and possibly inpatients. 4-week elective periods. Childrens 


—— A — 


396 The Handicapped Child and Chronic Disease 


An approach to the care of the handicapped child, in 
and through tutorial readings. 


Children. 


a clinical situation 
4-week elective periods. Hosp. for Sick 


397 Nephrology Chan 


Training in clinical nephrology and hemodialysis; research opportunities 
in Vitamin D metabolism, acid-base physiology, intravenous nutrition, 
renal physiology, and calcium metabolism. 4-week elective periods. Chil- 
dren’s Hosp. 


398 Comprehensive Care Oberman 
Participating in both sick- and well-child care 
prehensive setting; experience in multidisciplin 


planning with other community agencies. 4- c 
Comprehensive Health Care Program. 


as administered in a com- 
ary approach; cooperative 
or 8-week elective periods. 


399 Community Pediatrics Greenberg 


For students primarily interested in the private practice of pediatrics. 
Care in the nursery and pediatric ward of a community hospital; exposure 
to private practice of pediatrics in an office setting. 4-week elective 
periods. Holy Cross Hosp. 


Clinical Engineering 


lai 
"man: W.S, Yamamoto 


he 


d fessors Wy, 
tt Profe 
A fessoria] L 


—————— 


S. Yamamoto, H.V. Pipberger, B. Waxman (Visiting) 
ssors C.E. Huckaba, J.K. Weston 
ecturer B. Kemp 


E te Professor R.A. Dunn (Research) 
ci 
din” Professorial Lecturer G.B. Devey 
hu Professors A. Berson (Research), H.Z. Pipberger (Research), U.E. 
tii Mann, F.H, Orthner, R. Bassir 
nt Clinical Professor P.R. Moyer 
l A 
91 Practical Computing for Paramedics (3) Staff 
For students in the radiologic science and administration degree pro- 
Bram, Designed to familiarize the student with a computer system. 
351 e 
l Clinical Engineering for Medical Students Staff 


Students will be assigned for tutorial instruction in the principles and 
Practices of Clinical engineering. Participation in current laboratory proj- 
5$, assigned reading and study. Participation in the Health Care Tech- 
ology Seminar is required during the period of the elective. Students 
Should have some basic knowledge of mathematics or physics, or some 
Prior exposure to engineering disciplines. Consultation with the staff is 
Tequired Prior to enrollment. 4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. 
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Battle 
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353 Medical Computing 

Aspects of computer usage including the preparation and execuli 
programs which involve clinical or research applications, such as 
analysis, pulmonary function calculation, medical file management, 
ematical modeling, data processing, and managerial computing. In 
cases, the staff may be able to supervise a student in an area í 
choice; in general, however, the program will consist of formal clas 
instruction as well as individual study. Participation in the Health 
Technology Seminar is required during the period of the elective. | 
8-week elective periods (may be taken in two divided 4-week pe 
Warwick Bldg 


354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems 
Under supervision, the student will work in the daily operation | 
multiphasic screening clinic and participate in the process of new P 
mentations and in evaluation of théystem. Review of variabilll 
clinical findings and the problems of the variability of clinical 00" 
tion. Participation in the Health Care Technology Seminar is req 
during the period of the elective. 4-week elective periods. Warwick 

$ 


e df 


, 


390 Extramural Clinical Engineering Elective 
The Department will sponsor students to spend one or mor 
periods at other institutions. Interested students must have the 4? 
of the Chairman of the Department. 


Dermatology 


Chairman: M. Elgart 


Professors R.S. Higdon (Emeritus), M. Elgart 

Associate Clinical Professors W.M. Narva, O.G. Rodman T 

Assistant Clinical Professors C.S. Brown, P.I Repetto, Jr., D. Mitche® 
Eanet, M.L. Turner, T.P. Nigra, D.M. Cryan 

4 ssistant Professor S.H. Berk 

Clinical Instructors H.S. Golomb, R.N DeAngelis, D.L. Pierson, p.N. 
A.R. Ugel, R.A. Katz 

Special Lecturers N. Kanof, J.A. Kenney, Jr., ZW Z. Mally 


go 


380 Dermatology Clinic het f 
c v att” 
tients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis an cho 
of common skin disorders. Dermatologic surgical procedure» , os 


Conferences, lectures, and attendance at dern atology clin! 


š " A 7 »1 
for using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of e f 
-— > c 
diagnosis of common cutaneous diseases. 4-week elective P' 


Ambulatory Care Ctr yit? 

381 Dermatology Clinic [oc 
` v ASSO» 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods Group Health 4 
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$ 382 Dermatology Clinic Rodman 
f Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 
" 383 Dermatology Clinic 
s Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Andrews Air Force Base 
í Hosp. 
f" 
@ 384 Private Office Practice Repetto 
j 4-week elective periods. 
v 

385 Private Office Practice Eanet 

j 4-week elective periods. 
j 386 Private Office Practice Robins 


4-week elective periods. 


387 Clinical Dermatology Fischman* 
Introduction to clinical dermatology. Working in the out-patient derma- 
tology clinic, observing in patient consultations, reviewing histopathology, 

j Performing skin biopsies. Close supervision by staff. Interview required. 

4-week elective periods. VA Hosp. 

388 Dermatology in General Medicine Nigra 
Dermatology as related to internal medicine. Mechanisms of diseases; 
In-depth approach to dermatologic-medical problems; advanced reading. 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


390 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 


Institutions, Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
partment. 


Health Care Sciences 


n 
? Chairman: T.E. Piemme 


M 
fesso, , 
Pro w TE. Piemme, F.C. Green 
"Urlal Lecturer R.S. Hanft 
foci oer P.J. Sanazaro 
Mltogqe ors M. McCally, R. Keimowitz, J. LaRosa, S. Marinoff, S.A. 
ocio 9€ 
Assista F Aesi Professors P. Birk, S.J.N. Sugar 
lang pi ors J.M. Wise, M.R. Silverman, B.B. Doyle, E.W, Suther- 
Muth, Llc ; Steinglass, G.W. Bailey, L. Sank, M.A. Newman, N.W. Linden- 
Asistan ; *allon, A.W. Stone, P.M. Buttaravoli 
Mical Professors G.A. Ellsworth, S.F. Fiscina 


isckiman : 
an is Chi 
lef of the Dermatology Service at the Veterans Administration Hospital 


' > 
12 8*5 a" n* 
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Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.K. Miller, C.J. Savarese, S.E.H. Raviv 

Instructors K.R. Sorem, W.A. Stein, K.R. Katterjohn, D.M.T. Hrusheskj 
Shapiro, G. Merriweather 

Clinical Instructors N.T. Connally, M. Greene, V.T. Miller, R.A. Berens 
W.D. Lassek, J.A. Sandler, J.M. McGinnis, M.J. Fliegelman, S.P. Staal, P 
Hume, V.V. Kalbian, J.V. Dichoso, C.E. Streetman, Jr., W. Knaus 

Special Lecturers J.W. Argent, Jr., D.G. Birdwell, W.H. Brigge, C.W. Buch” 
V.D. Buechler, J, Carlisle, Jr., J.D. Chapman III, W.R. Chiarulli, E.F. 0% 
tree, J.S.M. Dimapilis, M.K. Howell, Jr., J.R. Howery, E.E. Jones, H.N. 
sen, J.B. Laskowski, J.P. Marceau, A.F. Marin, S.L. McCourt, z E. Mc 
J. Monica, J.L. Preston, R.H. Price, G. Rivers, F.E. Rollins, E.M. Streh 
P.E. Trievel, R.E. Webber, R. Wynn 


Courses numbered from 10 through 96 are "mited to military personnel i! 
Medical Service Technology Program. 


10 Anatomy and Physiology (2) i 
Study of the human body: esteology, arthrology, myology, hemalll 
immunology; circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, exch 


nervous, and reproductive systems. , 


" i i” 
11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (6) $ 
Application of anatomical and physiological principles. Control of 

orrhage, methods of resuscitation, management of shock, relief O " 


physical examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respi 
conditions, childbirth. 
si 
15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) 
Study of medicinal substances used in the treatment of man: i 


tical mathematics, terminology, preparations, compounding, physio Pøt 
action and potential toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects 
regulations. , 
16 Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (2) g 
ten 
Study of certain laboratory procedures used in basic health main plod 


Use of microscope, complete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalys® " 
sedimentation rate, RPR card test, coagulation and bleeding time 
grouping, blood typing. í 
sv 
22 Introduction to Epidemiology (2) - ' 
Study of common communicable diseases, immunologic factor? iges 
cedures. Contact interviewing and reporting of the communica e 4 
67 Disaster Sanitation (2) det 
: í ^ : asis O 
Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards; emphasis 
tion, personnel protection, and related functions. w 
68 Environmental Sanitation (3) 1 pol? 
na 
Study of certain environmental factors which contribute to d rol. 
e 
Food, water, living and working spaces, economics, and pès 
92 Medical Material Management (5) pudset % 
ji IP 
Study of the management of material in the medical facility. d | 


erial f 


a 
budgeting process, expense operating budget, purchasing, mi 
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and inspection, inventory of equipment and supplies, controlled medi- 
cinals, stock record cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant prop- 
erty, property accountability, storage requirements. 


93 Health Systems Administration I (4) Staff 
Study of health systems organization. General office procedures, basic 
typing methods, standard subject identification codes, filing procedures, 


records disposal, security of patient information, correspondence, proce- 
dural manuals. 


94 Health Systems Administration II (4) Staff 


Study of planning procedures in a health system. Planning of office sys- 
tems and procedures, office environment and location planning, office 
quality control, work measurement methods, authority and organiza- 
tional relationships, principles of office organization, employee super- 


vision. 

95 Records Management (6) Staff 
Study of public health records management. Classification of personnel, 
Personnel records, promotions, educational services, career development, 
Personnel orientation, medical care eligibility, patient data systems, statis- 
tical analysis. 

6 Clinical Experience: Medical Service Technology (6) Staff 
Supervised experience and research involving the application of prin- 
Ciples learned in didactic experience to the practical situation. 


Ung 
e n " . 
S numbered 109 through 199 are for students in allied health programs. 


109 Human Behavior I (2) m 


Theory and techniques of effective communication with patients; counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy. (Fall) 


ll0s 
Structure of the Human Body (3) Staff 
dme HCS 101 Normal Structure and Function of Man [9]) 
*cture, film and demonstration. Gross and microscopic makeup of the 


um; . . 
Uh ov body covering the major organ systems: cellular, musculoskeletal, 
re OUS, endocrine, cardiovascular, respiratory, gastrointestinal, urinary, 
Productive, and integrated. 
lir 
uncti 
nction of the Human Body (3) Staff 


ormerly HCS 101 Normal Structure and Function of Man [9]) 
Ze, film and demonstration. Function and processes of the human 
Y Covering the major organ systems. 
(peecular Basis of Matter and the Human Body (3) Staff 
merly HCS 101 Normal Structure and Function of Man [9]) 


€ctur ^ y E Ais " . 
‘ie film and demonstration. Composition and chemical properties 
of Dt n. matter. Biological and chemical processes and phenomena 
uman body as they relate to normal and diseased states. 


113 
elici and Society (1) Piemme 
thropep s, the history of medicine, medical ethics, sociological and an- 
ici gical aspects of medical practice, major issues facing modern 
Cine in th 4 


e United States. (Fall) 
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116 Medical Terminology (1) w 
(Formerly two credits) 
Terminology and vocabulary basic to all areas of medical science, be 
pital services, and allied health specialties. (Fall) 
se 


119 Introduction to Patient Care I (1) 


Patient histories, routine physical examinations, use of the routine eq 
ment of clinical examination. (Fall) 

Í 

125 Manifestations of Disease (8) sv 

; : É » 

Pathologic and abnormal structure and function encountered in clin" 


disease states. A functional approach to clinical medicine, including "i 
symptoms and diagnosis of disease states. Prerequisite: HCS 110, 
112. (Spring) 
y y 
131 Human Behavior II (2) po 


Continuation of HCS 109. Prerequisite: HCS 109 (Spring) 1 

j 

134 Introduction to Patient Care II (3) ví 

Continuation of HCS 119. Prerequisite: HCS 119. (Spring) | 

. i 4 

137 Dynamics of the Life Cycle (1) E 
Four hours a week for 20 weeks. Issues surrounding the more co 

versial topics in modern health care delivery. (Spring) 
pic? 


140 Clinical-Pathological Correlation (0) 
Threc hours a week for 20 weeks. 
presentations as well as the proper methods used for clinica 
of signs and symptoms of disease. Prerequisite: HCS 116. 


Instruction in the format fof p 
| inte 
(Spring 


142 Nurse Practitioner Seminar I (2) 
(Formerly Nursing Seminar 1) , 5? 
4 i o iiie : : in 
Family dynamics, role resocialization and current issues influent 
velopment of the nurse practitioner role. " 


143 Nurse Practitioner Seminar Il (3) 
(Formerly Nursing Seminar 11) 


Continuation of HCS 142. w 


144 Nurse Practitioner Seminar III (1) 
(Formerly Nursing Seminar III) 


Continuation of HCS 142 and 143. y 


146 Surgical and Diagnostic Procedures (3) 
(Formerly Animal Surgery) 
Fundamentals for performing several diagnostic and surgic d 
Basics for preparation and execution of procedures such as venir ag 
suturing, intravenous infusion. Proper surgical decorum, develop, 1 
working knowledge of various surgical instruments and sutu 


week course. 9i 


uf 
al pros 


147 Introduction to Radiology (2) 
Emphasis on basic language, science, and principles of 
ing such aspects as safety, positioning, protection-requesting e Thé f 
Basic elements of topographic anatomy as applied to radiology; ext? 
ferentiation of abnormal from normal on chest, abdominal, 


radiolog)», Č 
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films. Basic pattern recognition along with a systematic approach to each 


X-ray interpretation, Appropriate use and therapeutic and diagnostic 
value of nuclear medicine studies as well as special procedure studies in 
radiology. Prerequisite: HCS 125. (Summer) 

148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (2) Staff 


Emphasis on the performance of a technically competent electrocardio- 
gram by each student. Basic theory behind electrocardiography as well as 
interpretation of basic EKG patterns. Common errors of taking and read- 
ing EKG's. Identification of common normal and abnormal wave patterns 
on EKG's. Value and appropriate use of echocardiography and phono- 
cardiography, as well as the principles and technical competence of per- 
forming simple exercise tolerance testing. (Summer) 


150 History-taking Review and Theory (1) Staff 


15] 


(Formerly zero credits) 


Theories of taking, presenting, and writing up a competent history; e.g., 
traditional approach, problem-oriented approach, etc. Techniques for 
gathering important, yet potentially embarrassing and threatening, areas 
of the patient’s history. Discussion and direct use of a Variety of tech- 
niques and approaches for collecting historical information from differ- 
€nt patient types. Opportunities for live, observed patient interviews, con- 
Structively evaluated. Discussion of oral and written presentation of 
histories taken outside class Prerequisite: HCS 134 (Summer) 


Clinical Pharmacology (2) Staff 


Day-to-day clinical situations for discussion of the appropriate use of 
Some of the more common drugs in a primary care practice. Dosages, 
actions, routes of administration, indications, and contraindication as 
applied to the specific clinical examples. Advantages, disadvantages, and 
reasons for deciding on the primary drug of choice and possible alterna- 
tive therapy. When and how to use PDR. Review and discussion of the 


importance and advantages of taking an accurate and complete drug 


history, Prerequisite: Phar 158. (Summer) 
152 Intr ducti a 23 " 
. roduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (3) Hammersberg 
(Formerly four credits) 
Theory, performance, and interpretation of some of the more important 
routine basic clinical laboratory tests that can be performed in a physi- 


153 


154 


clan's office, such as complete blood counts with differentials. staining 


and reading smears, urinalysis and urine cultures, routine chemistries 
(sugar, BUN, electrolytes), and microbiological culture and staining tech- 
niques and organism identification. Lecture and demonstration with 
APPropriate use of audiovisuals Appropriately supervised and evaluated 


Performance of these tests in a laboratory setting. Prerequisite: Path 129. 
(Summer) 


Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (3) Staff 
Three. eek 


Y required rotation for nurse practitioner students. Manage- 
ment of gyne 


cological problems in ambulatory setting 


Psychiatr; 1 : 
T Ychiatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 
WO-Weel à ^ he 
iili Week elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guid- 
le © and approval of adviser, students develop individual study and 

arning Objectives 
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157 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (6) 3 
Six-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. Covel 
aspects of patient management in ambulatory setting. 


160 Medical Inpatient (4) 3 
Six-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students. Attend 
required at all work rounds, teaching rounds, noon conferences, and 


rounds of the medical service. (Fall, spring, summer) 

163 Medical Outpatient (4) d 
Six-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students. Intro? 
tion to patient management problems in ambulatory setting. 

165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) s 
Required rotation for nurse practitioner students, arranged with app 


| 
: : que : y 
of adviser. Exposure to all aspects of patient management in ambil 


setting. 
at : yi 
166 Surgical Inpatient (4) id 
Six-week required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students. Ind 
jv! 


experience in management of the pre-operative and post-operat i 
of the surgical inpatient; attendance required at all surgical roum"" 
(Fall, spring, summer) i 


169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (4) f 
Six-week required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students. EP 
to outpatient obstetrical and gynecological problems; attendance re 
at all lectures, rounds, and conferences applicable to staff on the ? 
rics-gynecology service. (Fall, spring, summer) y 

170 Obstetrics: Nurse Practitioner (2) aP 
Two-week elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. wi y 
ance and approval of adviser, students develop individual stud) 
learning objectives. y 

171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (3) 

(Formerly Pediatrics) pub 
Three-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. Am 
pediatric practice. y 

172 Pediatric Outpatient (4) po 
Six-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students nds” 
to ambulatory pediatric medicine. Attendance required at all ro" | 
conferences. j 

vites s 

175 Primary Care Preceptorship (12) puo 
Eight-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students tiot ^, 
to all aspects of the practice of medicine, including administri Fid 
community setting; rounds with attending physician in à hospi 
(Fall, spring, summer) [A 

178 Emergency Medicine (4) 0 port 
Six-week required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students. p" 


to deal with acute life-threatening, traumatic, and psychiatrie Syw 
cies; emphasis on learning technical skills such as reconstruct" st 
attendance required at all applicable conferences; exposure > gf 
and medical emergency management problems. (Fall, spring | 
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179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 


(Formerly Emergency Room) 
Two-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. Medical and 
surgical emergency management problems. 


195 Second Careers in Allied Health (arr.) McCally 


(Formerly two credits) 


For persons in the second career program. Designed to facilitate student 
integration into educational routine and to increase student awareness of 
the health field. Lectures, discussions, guest speakers, and outside read- 
ings reinforced by group process. Renewal and development of learning 
skills necessary to complete the selected training program. Content in- 
cludes allied health careers, manpower needs, career and training pro- 
gram planning. (Fall and spring) 


196 Issues in American Health Care (arr.) McCally 


Field work combined with academic study of present American health 
care system and its problems: cost, quality of care, delivery of care, 
ethical issues, health education, consumer issues. Field placements (12- 
20 hours a week) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


198 Psychiatry (4) = 


Six-week required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students Designed 
to acquaint student with identification and management of psychiatric 
illness. Attendance required at all lectures, rounds, and conferences. 


199 Independent Study (4) Stein 


301 


350 


Four-week required rotation in area chosen by individual student. Ob- 
Jectives for chosen area determined before enrollment. Adviser's ap- 
Proval required for area of study and learning objectives. 


Clerkship in Primary Care Staff 
(Formerly HCS 300) 
For third-year medical students. Training in care of patients in ambula- 


tory setting. Includes participation in University's prepaid health plan 
(HMO), emergency room, and office practice of general internists, gen- 
eral pediatricians, and family practitioners. Emphasis on skills in spe- 
Clalties which contribute to physician's capacity to care for common minor 
illnesses. Includes exposure to office practice of orthopaedics, otolaryn- 
80logy, dermatology, and ophthalmology. Participation with District of 
Columbia Fire Department in responding to ambulance calls. Lecture 
Series provides foundation for office management of common illnesses 


managed in ambulatory setting. 8-week elective periods throughout the 
academic year. 


Ambulatory Health Care Piemme 


Der senior medical students. Involvement in office practice of primary 
elec, Ysician or group of physicians in rural or inner-city area. 4-week 
- e periods, or 8-week elective periods during which student partici- 
Anh projects relating to health care delivery. Such projects include 
dere audit, study of organization of health services, and problems of 

Served populations. Exchange with similar program in other insti- 


tuti ie : ^ d. ae r a 
* ons IS possible, especially for those participating in model family 
Practice units. 
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; j pu 1 j PIES ip in! 
Medical student (right) assisting with patient examination during a clerkshib $ 
department of health care sciences, the University's family practice dep4 


360 Emergency Health Care pe 


P". 
For senior medical students. Assignment to an emergency room v 
District of Columbia. Instruction by full-time and resident emet? 
room staff. Emphasizes cardio-pulmonary resuscitation and mana T 
of trauma, drug overdose, coma, and common illnesses and in 
emergency care setting. 4-week elective periods. 


390 Extramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) 


The department will sponsor students to spend one or m 
ods at other institutions. Approval of the department chairman 


active É 
ore elec sj 


Interdisciplinary Courses 


m 
rdiscibh [ 
me? T 
art 9 


FIRST-YEAR MEDICAL STUDENTS are required to take two inte 
courses: Idis 211 The Cell in Medicine, administered by the dep 
anatomy, biochemistry and physiology; and Idis 212 Neurobiology: 
tered by the department of anatomy and physiology. 


211 The Cell in Medicine 
(Formerly Cell Biology) 
Same as Anat 211 and Phyl 211. An integrated survey O 
function, and metabolism of the cell, as an introduction 
sciences. 
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212 Neurobiology Staff 


Same as Anat 212 and Phyl 212. An integrated survey of the structure 
and function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstra- 
tion, and laboratory. 


nica Sciences, an interdisciplinary program, is required of medical students 
* second year. By means of panel discussions, lectures, seminars, case 
ih nations, demonstrations, and examinations of patients, it provides students 
oe Mic instruction in various clinical subjects and prepares them profes- 
bird M and personally for the clinical clerkships and career electives in the 
y th and fourth years. The program is coordinated by a task force appointed 
a ommittee on 1 ducational Policy of the School of Medicine and Health 
Donsib The task force consists of representatives from the departments re- 
€ for teaching courses in the program: Robert Keimowitz (Chairman), 
Partment of Medicine; H.G. Mandel, Department of Pharmacology; Winfield 
tt, ean's Office; F.N. Miller, Jr.. Department of Pathology; Brian Doyle, 
he of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; and Jack Kravitz, second- 
Nudent. In addition to Idis 301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (see be- 


b program consists of Path 201 Pathology, Phar 201 Pharmacology, 
chi 201 Behavioral Sciences. 


230 Introduction to Health and Patient Care 
A year course. Four major components: Emergency Medicine—12 di- 
dactic sessions; skills of elementary emergency medicine and first aid: in- 
Cludes a laboratory in cardiopulmonary resuscitation. Issues in Health 
Care—12 sessions, lecture, symposium, and discussion; introduction to 
Critical issues in the rapidly changing American health-care system; or- 
ganization of health care, medical economics, medical education, quality 
of Care, ethics, and related issues. Communication Skills—nine small- 


group laboratory sessions; interpersonal communication skills upon which 
Clinica] interviewing 
Of effec 
Views. 


and counseling are based; film strip demonstrations 
tive listening skills and video-tape recall of role-played inter- 
" Normal Physical Examination—four laboratory sessions; oppor- 
tunity to learn techniques of normal physical examination. 

301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine Staff 
A year course. An integrated organ-oriented, interdepartmental course 
Providing fundamental instruction in anesthesiology, child health and 
evelopment, dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine, neurology, 
Obstetrics, ophthalmology, psychiatry, radiology, and surgery; emphasis 
on Physical diagnosis and laboratory medicine. Includes Life Cycle, 
ealing with the interpersonal relationships of the physician and his 
Patients and their families. 


Medical and Public Affairs 


Maman: M H ^ 
: Hea 


- s.s’ 
nV 
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Professor M. Head 

Professorial Lecturer R.D. Cotton 

Associate Professors F.J. Kavanaugh (Research), R.H. Ross (Research) 

Assistant Professors E. Waters, Jr. (Research), N.W. Matheson (Research 
J. Heller (Research), I.C. Mohler, Jr. (Research), S.S. Rogers (Research 
H.K. Kolbe (Research) 


351 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe*, Head, Fisc 
Open to 2nd-year medical students. Examples drawn from the range” 
problems arising when the professional interests of lawyers and physici 
overlap. Problem contexts include malpractice, personal injury litigatió? 
licensure and discipline, ethics and economics, hospitals and other # 
tutions of practice, and compelled treatment. (Fall) 


à : i a „ci 
354 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Sys.-.ns (2) Sharpe*, Fisch 
The role of lawyers and physicians in national health care legislatio® 
making: issues of design, finance, and administration; problems in ™ 
ciling the expectations of the users and providers of health care sem 
Limited enrollment. (Spring) 


Medicine 


Acting Chairman: J.N. Sheagren 

Associate Chairman: G.A. Kelser, Jr. " 

Directors of Divisions: G.A. Kelser, Jr. (Cardiology), W.O. Dobbins III (Gar 
enterology), L.S. Lessin (Hematology-Oncology), J.N. Sheagren (Infect j 
Diseases), K. Wipplinger (Internal Medicine), K.L. Becker (Metabolic ^». 
Endocrine Diseases), R. Goldstein (Pulmonary Diseases), I.G. Tamagn? hit 
habilitation Medicine), A.E. Parrish (Renal Diseases), W.R. Felts, Jr. R 
matology) 


partis 
Professors M.J. Romansky, J.M. Evans, C.S. Tidball (Research), AE. ^ | 
F.W. Wolff, LG. Tamagna, J.J. Feffer, T.E. Piemme, L. Bernstein sao 


R.P. Kaufman, T.O. Cheng, J. Lindsay, Jr., F. Leonard (Research—RE igs | 
tation Medicine), W.O. Dobbins III, J.M. Bacos, E.R. Simon, A-C. Les 
head (Research—Pharmacology), N.C. Kramer, J.D. Finkelstein, L.S. parh 
W.P. Baker, W.M. Lukash, J. Sode, D. Reiss, K.L. Becker, wr J^ 
V.T. DeVita, G.D. Eng, LI. Hsu, M. Mourad, L. Pierce, H.E. Ratclifle 
Sheagren, D. Hawkins (Research), D. Castell T} 

Clinical Professors J.J. Rheingold, T.S. Sappington, A.B. Rosenbau™ e y 
Greenwalt, B. Manchester, M.H. Stolar, C.W. Thompson, M. Qu M 
Fox Ill, E.P. Parker II, H.M. Silver, S.D. Loube, M.S. Artenstë 
Fuchs, B. Nelson, H.L. Kamenetz 

Adjunct Professor J.P, Naughton 


Professorial Lecturer W.C. Roberts (Cardiology and Pathology) 


* Dr. Sharpe is Professor of Law ia the University’s National Law Center. 
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Associate Professors W.R. Felts, Jr., J.B. O'Connell, A.F. Mastellone (Physical 
Medic ine), K. Wipplinger, M.J. Jackson (Research), P.A. Gorman. J.C. Rios, 
J. Stengle, W.H. Scott, P. Witorsch, R. Keimowitz, J. LaRosa, G.D. Massaro 
Research Pulmonary Diseases), C.M. Voyles, D.S. O'Leary, G.P. Schechter, 
S.A, Schroeder, W.P. Fortune, B.M. Domm. D. Weiner, M.S. Gold, R.B. 
Johnson, S.V. Spagnolo, J.E. Zimmerman, G.S. Folsom (Research) 


Associate Clinical Professors J.W. Latimer, Jr., H.D. Ecker, C.W. Jones, M. 
ensh, F.J, Murray, M.H Rosenberg, J. Kleh, J.P. Mann, E. Adelson, A. 
uskin, L.J, Thomas, W.O Bailey, Jr., R.B. Benedict, S.W. Kirstein, I. Kess- 

ler, W.D. Brill, C.A. Schulman, A. Baer, J.M. Pisani, S.W. Bush, J. King, 
EE Jacobson, R. Standard, E.J. Leonard, J. Fenton, P. Birk, R.B.W. Smith, 
.B, Hobson, S.H. Danovitch, A.W. Danish, A.A. Lear, O.W. Donnelly, S.J. 

Talpers, R. Scalettar, R.S. Wilkinson, M.S. Wolfe, D.A. Morowitz, N.L. 
hristopher, G.H. Nachnani, R.A. Fischer, R.M. Kaufman, M.J. Stern, 
P. Trujillo, L.M. Weiss, R.K. Sarin, D. Ein, D.A. O'Kieffe, J.R. Shapiro, 
‘V. Holland, S.J. Wolin, W.J. Tompkins 


Assoc; : Š 
SSociate Professorial Lecturers J.C. Penhos, R.R. Blanck 


Assistant Professors P.M. Berkman, C.H. Chan, D.H. Goodman, W.S. Chiu, 


MLH. Cohen, J.F. Meyer, P.O. Periman, K.J. Dickie, A.M.S. Thompson, 
R-A. Goldstein, P.P, Klug, B.E. Sherwin, J.A. Snow, S.H. Mendelson, A. 
Guha, B.E. Fossieck, Jr., A.L. Ginsberg, H.J. Gorfinkel, H.B. Marsh, D.R. 
osing, E.W, Sutherland III, K.H. Chase, J.B. Taylor, D.B. Gail (Research), 

Enders, B. Arling, F.H. Corcoran, R.D. Gaskins, L.P. Georges, K. Gold- 
Stein, E, Perlin, I. Scher, K. Mallik (Research), L.L. Vertuno, O.C.L. Silva, 
* Cohen, M.A. Newman, N.W. Lindenmuth, A.N. Amigable, S.E. Ander- 
Son, Jr. L.D, Bohan, D.F. Fragnul, J.P. Kirchner, L.W. Raymond, A.H. 
pow berg (Research), A.W. Stone, C.V. Tuazon, E.C. Flores, M. Saeb, J.C. 
®naldson, J.C. Babka 


Assi vn oF 
‘sistant Clinical Professors D. Horwitz, S.T. Gibson, M.H. Rose, A. Fried- 
man, J Ww 


Law - Long, T.L. Hartman, B. Rabkin, L.A. Craig, Jr., A. Seltzer, C.E. 
» Sr, H.O, Mott, N.H. Rubenstein, B.H. Ostrow, W.R. Ehrmantraut, 
“ee Chapman, S. Babin, Jr., J. Crowell, D.S. Davis, F.K. Harris II, R.F. 
yer, H.I. Passes, R.S, Poole, H.C. Sadin, W.L. Hall, M.A. Sislen, G.C. 
uchanan, G.T. Economos, I. Ardam, S.E. Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T. 
agenbucher, G.N. Polis, J.P. Lucas, F. Chucker, L.H. Biben, W.H. Harvey, 
srstin, L.H. Fenton, P. Schlein, D.J. Hand, P.A. Haber, G. Balsamo, 

feld. T 9rpe, B. Grand, C. Rudzki, H.C. Singer, E.B. Thompson, R. Schoen- 
> ^K. Lenz, M.M. Shefferman, A.M. Mondzác, B. Kotelanski, R.J. Kar- 
man S. Maillis, W.Y.K. Goo, M.J. Halberstam, J.F. Mermel, S.N. Rich- 
; I.P. Dwyer, S.M. Fidler, A. Muller, R.A. Ratner, A. Segal, R.B. Cas- 
Ciom p Manalo, P.G. Ventry, R.G. Knodell, M.J. Haut, R.A. Nicklas, R.F. 
Anders,  CYers, R.W. Turner, S.A. Schwartz, L.F. Barker, D.D. Haut, A.J. 
LN “On, P.P.L. Chang, H.S. Mirsky, M. Donowitz, G.R. Irwin, J.A. Kark, 
Werth p)» D-B. Simon, R.A. Noble, S.M. Phillips, H.A. Schwartz, G.R.G. 
S.G, Gol. Assatourians, C.J. Bier, J. Brandes, R. Evans III, D.L.B. Goldberg, 
I dberger, A.A. Oboler, M. Phillips, J.D. Robinson, G.W. Ward, Jr., 


ney “Szer, M.I. Bull, B. Hecht, D.H. Boldt, J. Fatemi, D. Yoo 
tructorş 


Search) F .E. Rose (Research), A.G.S. Fry (Research), R.A. Muesing (Re- 
| FMS. Patterson, Jr., S. Scott, Jr., T. V. Kuzmowych 


(4226 E E 
1325329 
—— 
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Clinical Instructors N.K. Bohrer, N.G. Goodman, L. Ruckstuhl, R. Kran 
D.W. Datlow, R.M. Huffman, L.P. Appel, M.A. Herman, N.T. Conni 
J.C. Perkins, H.J. Alpert, S.R. Rishi, I. Spector, D. Ramaswamy, D.F, Mill 
N.A. Crane, N.S. Otchin, B. Choi, N. Mendjuk, P.S. Spiegler, V.T. Milf 
LV. Magal, W.D. Lassek, J.M. McGinnis, N.E.S. Falk, T.C. Havell Il) 
Kavalier, M.G. Mukhopadhyay, J. Taubin, B.P. Tinker, A.L.B. Willi 
M.J. Fliegelman, N. Gonzalez, B.E. Lessin, S.K. Irani, B.A. Lowen, B.A? 
Meyers, M. Mohamadi, A.A. Nimetz, R.J. Osheroff, A.S. Lai, E. Rodrig! 
V.E. Hanes 


Special Lecturers S. Katz, D.S. Frederickson, B.W. Janicki, R.P. Brouillard 


303 Computers in Clinical Cardiology Rios, Re 
Emphasis on development of computer programs applicable to clin? 
cardiology. Students given opportunity to develop original applica" 
programs or to interact with staff in programming and validation of **. 
mated systems for the analysis of intracardiac electrocardiography: f 
invasive cardiological techniques, exercise electrocardiography, etc. , jn 
knowledge of FORTRAN needed. Personal interview required. LP 


to two students. 4- or 6-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
*305 Inpatient Clerkship v 


Training in comprehensive study of patients; history and physical ^ 
nation; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial teaching: i 
inars. V.A., Univ. hosps., and Wash. Hosp. Center (12-week 
throughout academic year) 


su 


308 Outpatient Medicine and Emergency Room id 
: i 
Care of ambulatory patients and emergency cases under close super ¢ 
Daily clinics in general medicine and various specialties; conferen 
current cases. Univ, Clinic and Hosp. Emergency Room (8-wee 
ods throughout the academic year) j 
ri 
324 Immunology Pe f 
Clinical, laboratory, and research aspects of immunology. Reading 
weekly seminar; emphasis on basic immunological techniques an of ip 
munological basis of appropriate disease entities. Opportunity. of # 
pendent, supervised research. 8-week elective periods. Permissio 
structor required. Univ. Clinic * 
: y" 
330 Advanced Interviewing and Physical Diagnosis 
(Formerly Advanced History and Physical Analysis) pis 
Students function as interns; emphasis on the true merit of the case m 
and physical examination versus diagnosis by laboratory data. 
elective periods. 


332 Acting Intern in Medicine c Resid 
Student is assigned to a patient-care team by the Medical Chief R yd? 
Under supervision of ward resident and attending physician, the jo 
assumes an intern's responsibility for completing initial patient 
data base, writing medical orders, (which must be cosigned bY i T 
coordinating patient's care, writing progress notes, and dictating fici 
charge summary. Average patient load is six, allowing student - 

time to study patient problems as well as to attend Medical Se ith 

ferences. Since acting interns assume primary patient respons! 


* Required for medical students 
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cannot leave their teams for vacations or internship interviews. Group 
matches with Med 333 and 334. Univ. Clinic 


333 Acting Intern in Medicine Curtin I 
Student works with a patient-care team on a medical ward, does initial | 
evaluation and presents patient's problem at attending rounds and at ap- | | 
propriate teaching conferences, under the supervision of the medical 


resident and the attending physician. Subspecialty consultations also re- LHMI 
view patient's problem with the student. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 
Wash. Hosp. Center n 


334 Acting Intern in Medicine Zimmerman NI 


Student assigned to a patient-care team under direct supervision of a Uni- 
Versity resident on general medical wards. Problem Oriented Medical | 
Record System used. Students complete initial patient evaluation data 
base and are responsible for patient management during hospitalization ] | 
Students write all orders, which must be reviewed and cosigned by the 

resident. Students are expected to present their patients at attending 
rounds and conferences. Close supervision and guidance by the team resi- | 
dent and attending physician will be enhanced by subspecialty consultants 

Interview required. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


Student works on intensive care unit. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


; 
336 Acting Intern in Intensive Care Medicine Curtin | 
Wash. Hosp. Center | 


| 

350 Clin; à s MN 
50 Clinical Infectious Diseases Parker | | 
Fundamental concepts in the diagnosis and treatment of bacterial, viral, 
fungal, and mycobacterial infections. Students take primary responsibility 

" Seeing consultations; familiarization with advantages and limitations of f 
aboratory techniques used to diagnose and manage infectious disease prob- 


m Review of consultations seen by students by resident and full-time | 
aculty members. Introduction to hospital infection surveillance program 
4- or 12-wee 


k elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


w 
“A 


Clinical Infectious Diseases Sheagren, Tuazon 


Clinically relevant aspects of microbiology and immunology; relevant 


aspects of patient history, physical and laboratory examinations. Students iy] 
will learn to do quality infectious disease consultations and how to use i 
antibiotics intelligently Minimum 4-week clinical rotation. Students 
electing a longer time period will assist with research project in infec- 
tions in drug abusers, staphylococcal infections (especially endocarditis), 


clinic : p . z 7 
à Nical Pharmacology of gentamicin or mechanisms of immunity in sickle 
Cell anemia patients 


Two students may elect the clinical rotation. | 
355 Clin; | | 
b linical Cardiology Hsu and Staff 
“Xperience ; ; * e AA . 
3 Perience in ambulatory and hospitalized patient care: ECGs, graphics 


.’, ©Xercise laboratory; observation in catheterization laboratory and 
Participation in 


lini hypertensive research clinic. 8-week elective period. Univ | 
Ic 
353 Ch 
793 Clinic. ` " 
"ux € ardiology Manchester " 
of ^ of and participation in the diagnosis and clinical management | 


case. diovascular disorders. Acquaintance with physical signs of heart dis- 


cardi Xposure to noninvasive diagnostic procedures, echo-, phono-, apex- 

)ETz c . r 

round &raphy; interpretation of electrocardiograms and chest X-rays; ward 
in intensive coronary care unit. 8-week elective periods. 
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358 Clinical Cardiology Bacos, Mendelson, Marsh, Obo% 
Bedside evaluation is emphasized and correlated with special diagnos 
studies, including stress testing, phono-cardiography, echo-cardiograpl 
cardiac catheterization, angiography, etc. 4-week elective periods. W 
Hosp. Center 


359 Coronary Care Unit Bacos, Mendelson, Marsh, obo 
Participation in patient care. Students work closely with house staff # 
attending staff. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of coronary disea* 
complications of infarction, diagnosis and treatment of arrhythmias, & 
selection of patients for surgical intervention. 4-week elective per? 


Wash. Hosp. Center 
360 Clinical Cardiology Fletch 


Experience in clinical cardiovascular problems under supervision ofa 
diology staff. Emphasis on history, puysical diagnosis, and noninvas" 
cardiovascular techniques. Role of cardiac catheterization explained 9 
results in specific cases discussed. Electrocardiography covered as 09€ 
the tools used to approach the cardiovascular patient. Patient man, 
ment is integral part of course. Teaching rounds and conferences. 
8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


— 2 r N T 

363 Cardiac and Medical Intensive Care Saund” 
i à : > y 

Students take call every third night with a resident/intern team. pe 


ticipation in all aspects of coronary care and familiarization with spe 

! unit techniques such as cardioversion, pacemakers, Swanz-Ganz cathe! ? 
intra-aortic balloon counterpulsation and mechanical ventilators. j 
tunity for supervised management of a spectrum of other critical illne 
4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


364 Cardiovascular Data Processing Pile 
Study of a variety of modern computer techniques; primary reseafe js 


Ae : sve peri 
computer analysis of electrocardiograms. 4- or 8-week elective P* 
V.A. Hosp. 


eri i - ipie 

365 Clinical Electrocardiography and ECG Pipbe 
Computer Analysis jJ 
Participation in daily computer processing and analysis of all electron 
grams from two V.A. hospitals and Children’s Hospital, D.C. EC revit 
ings correlated with clinical data from all problem cases. Daily et 
sessions with Section Chief and cardiac fellows. Participation mM gos 
seminars and a Journal Club. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V-A » 

G 
371 Endocrinol i 
ogy akes p 


Student evaluates patients referred to the endocrinology service, t (i 


in planning diagnostic work-ups or therapy programs, and is respons! nigh 
case presentations of patients he has worked up. Exposure to tec rmi” 
used in the endocrinology laboratory, such as protein binding der, e 
tions and radio-immuno assay of hormones; participation in Jon "a 
two mornings a week and in weekly conferences. The student 1$ " 
to assume prime responsibility for directing patient evaluations. 
elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


* Dr. Fletcher is Chief of Cardiology at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 1 Hospi 
t Dr. Saunders is Chief of Medicine for Intensive Care at the Veterans Administration 


381 
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373 Endocrinology and Metabolism 


Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism. Students examine 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and assist in treatment 
Clinical rounds daily; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, and Journal 
Club participation; laboratory and research experience available. 4- to 12- 
week elective periods. V.A. and Univ. hosps. 


375 Endocrinology Research Becker and Staff 
Participation in endocrinology and metabolism research laboratory. In- 
troduction to chemical and technical aspects of endocrine research. Par- 
ticipation in ongoing research activities. Students learn appropriate pro 
cedures, such as radioimmunoassay of hormones histopathologic technics, 
atomic absorption spectrophotometry, and investigative approach to solv- 
ing research problems. Prior interview with instructor suggested. 8-week 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


376 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes Penhos 


Intensive and practical studies of the technique to produce surgical, chemi 
cal and hormonal diabetes. Participation in research on carbohydrate, 
Protein, and lipid metabolism, insulin secretion in isolated organ perfusions. 
Seminars and participation in Journal Club; discussions on the results 
Obtained. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


Research in Endocrinology Penhos 


Participation in endocrine research, including laboratory experience, experi- 
mental surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivo and in vitro endocrine 
Studies. Weekly seminars and discussions correlate experimental results 
With clinical observations. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 


385 Biochemical Abnormalities in Disorders of 
Lipoprotein Metabolism 


Current research directed toward the bioche 
responsible for removing lipids from the plasma and a study of the possi- 
ble relationship between induction of these enzymes and the progestional 
ànd estrogenic components of currently used birth control pills. Experi- 
ence in the use of modern techniques of protein separation, including ultra- 
Centrifugation, electrophoresis, and chromatography; experience in hand- 
ling radioactive isotopes. Clinical experience with patients who have hy- 
Perlipoproteinemia. 12-week elective periods. Nat'l. Heart and Lung In 
stitute, NIH, and Univ. Hosp. 

387 Diabetes 


Research 
humans. 


LaRosa 


mical purification of enzymes 


Research Laboratory Recant* 
oriented toward the patient with diabetes mellitus. Studies in 
é laboratory animals, isolated perfused organs, and isolated tissue 
" vitro. Diagnostic studies for hypoglycemia and hyperglycemia. Con- 
Sultations and rounds on patients with problems in carbohydrate or lipid 
metabolism. Weekly conferences. 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 


390 k 
EXtramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 


: he Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
Institutions. 


Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
Partment. 


is Chi 
hief of the Diabetes Research Laboratory at the Veterans Administration Hospital 


Becker 


**.4.445298595 
va nee 
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391 Clinical Oncology Cob 


Participation in clinical management of patients with carcinoma on! 
medical oncology ward. 8- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


393 Medical Oncology You 


Experience in current methods in evaluation and treatment of lympho% 
chronic leukemias, ovarian, breast, and other malignancies, including 
view of the broad spectrum of these diseases Participation in pat 
care and laboratory studies of current research in clinical pharmaco 
tumor kinetics, and in vitro marrow culture techniques. Prerequisite: 
mission of instructor. 8-week elective periods. Nat'l. Cancer Instit 
NIH 


— Ü 
396 Clinical Pharmacology w 


Introduction to clinical pharmacology and toxicology as the basis of" 
regulatory work of the Food and Drug Administration Collabortl 
with a team of scientists dealing with the review of investigational 
drug applications and new drug applications, with a drug experien% 
porting system, and with annual reviews of drugs in specific areas, em 
Í sizing study of the benefit/risk ratio. Project work in a toxicology l4? 
tory. Interview required. 12-week elective periods. Bureau of 


FDA 
AA i s ; cra 
397 Clinical Pharmacology of New Antineoplastic r 
Agents 


Study in the medical oncology section; emphasis on clinical therape 
and the use of biochemical or other methodology for the determi j| 
of drug uptake, metabolism, excretion, and assay of marker substanci 
indicators for tumor response. 8- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. 


! 402 Research in Cancer Immunology Hollins 


Laboratory experience with tests used to correlate cellular anti- wn 
activity to solid tumors with the clinical course of the disease; exper? g 
to investigate viral etiology of certain forms of cancer: study of feta’ jj 
gens and role in oncogenesis; cell membrane antigens specific for leu 

1 senior; 8-week elective periods. Ross Hall 


nh 

xe rin 

403 Research in Cancer Immunology n 4! 
a 

Emphasis on attaining a background in the advancements of the id 


ic 
years which have led to immunodiagnostic and immunotherape™ e 
niques for cancer. Further research opportunities available. 
seminars. Permission of instructor required. 8-week elective peri 


412 Clinical Gastroenterology off 


Work in a suburban office devoted to private partnership practice ^; 
ternal medicine with emphasis on g: istroenterology. Hospital rou » 
uation of problems, discussion with attending physician and ^or ili 
terms of diagnosis and therapy, observation of and assistance in § jee! 
procedures, practical aspects of office management. 4- or 8-Wee 

periods. 


: ow erg 
413 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology Dobbins, Ginsbe "FUE 


" dise 3 
Intensive clinical experience with patients who have digestive | wy 
cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and pancre 
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| 
consultations, teaching rounds, seminars Joint conferences with surgery, I} 
pathology, and radiology emphasize the multidisciplinary approach in di- 

gestive diseases. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic | I] | 

| ii 

414 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology Finkelstein | 

Students see patients referred to the gastroenterology-hepatology section | 

for consultation and are responsible for initial evaluation and the follow- 

up of these patients. Participation in all specialized procedures including 

various biopsy techniques and endoscopies. Teaching rounds, conferences, 

seminars. Student may elect to concentrate in either gastroenterology or 

hepatology. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


423 Clinical Gastroenterology Trujillo | 


Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gastroen- 
terology in both office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, endoscopy, 


and biopsies. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. | 

5 " ^ , 

424 Morphology of the Liver and Intestines Dobbins 
Research designed to acquaint the student with a variety of morphologic | | 
techniques used in the study of mucosal disease of the gastrointestinal bo 
tract. Includes electron microscopy and light microscopy techniques | | 
phase and fluorescent microscopy. Preference given to student able to con- | | 
tinue on a part-time basis following completion of the elective. 8-week 
elective periods. Univ. Clinic | | 


426 Research in Metabolism of Sulphur Amino Acids Finkelstein 1 
Study of methionine metabolism in mammalian tissues using several re- | 
Search techniques: kinetic properties of purified enzymes; induction and 
repression of enzymes by hormones and diet: metabolism of methionine 
In the isolated perfused rat liver. Projects available in any of the above 
areas and will be developed further to meet student needs. 1 
tive periods. V.A. Hosp. 


2-week elec- 


430 Clinical Hematology Schechter* 


Study of th» methods for evaluation and treatment of patients with h 
tological disorders. Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, participa- 


üon in hematology clinic and Journal Club. 4-week 
V.A. Hosp. 


431 n: à . 
l Clinical Hematology and Oncology Lessin and Staff 
Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of hematologic and oncologic 
fone including inpatient and outpatient consultations, daily care, and 
‘ollow-up of clinical hematologic problems 
Student with n 


elective periods. 


Emphasis on acquainting the 
nodern hematologic diagnostic procedures and current litera- 


6 
9 
ee 


ture, 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 
432 Cr: : 
Clinica] Hematology Pierce 
Clinical evaluation of inpatients and outpatients with symptoms referrable | 
» the myelopoietic system using bedside and laboratory investigative pa- 
"meters. 4.week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
433 
` qematology Rheingold 
winetvation of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of patients Hii | 
ematologic disorders. 4-week elective periods. Physician’s office 
be Sa 
“Rech te 
ter is chief of the Hematology Section at the Veterans Adi 


ation Hospita 


SCHOOL OF 
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435 Hematology Research Lessin ands 
Participation in the hematology research laboratory. Emphasis 0!j 
velopment of the student's own project related to dynamic morph 
of the blood cells, blood cell ultrastructure, and electron micro! 
techniques. Introduction to red cell rheology and physiology. 8* 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


436 Hematology Research Schecl/ 
The main research deals with lymphocyte and plasma cell biology 
particular blastogenesis, macrophage interactions. Facilities availabl 
do in vitro production culture of human peripheral blood and bone 7 
row, radioisotopic studies and electron microscopy. 8- or 12-week el 
periods. V.A. Hosp. 


437 Blood Transfusion in Clinical Practice Great 
Demonstration and discussion of the» preparation, properties, and din 
use of all blood components and of the basic genetics and immu si 
of the blood groups and allotypes. Opportunity to perform bench V 
in resolving immunologic transfusion problems. 4-week elective p^ 


v 


Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the lung; 9f 
ence in the management of patients with acute respiratory failure | 
ticipation in daily ward rounds with a full-time faculty member 9, 
weekly pulmonary grand rounds and the lung seminar series. Work 
patients with various pulmonary disorders, including pulmonary fuf 
testing, arterial blood gas studies, exercise studies, and other tech 
4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


| 440 Pulmonary Medicine 


i ito" | 
442 Pulmonary Diseases M 
Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function studies, r^ j| 
ventilatory, diffusing capacity, and blood gas analysis; daily o 
rounds and supervised consultation on patients with various Pes? 
and infectious diseases. Participation in pulmonary clinic; techniat” v 
principles of inhalation therapy. Principles of and experience weal 
piratory failure and respiratory intensive care. 4-week elective 
Wash. Hosp. Center gl 
447 Research in Pulmonary Diseases 
Detailed studies of the synthesis and regulation of lung surfactant y 
anisms of airways obstruction, or immunological aspects of lung 
12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


D, 


449 Primary Care Elective y W 


: ^ : À aj : a 
Students assigned to European-trained family practitioner in sm 
ul 


45 


— 


Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases í 
rA 

Introduction to clinical problems in the diagnosis and treatment WEA 

and rheumatic diseases. Emphasis on patient evaluation and est 

of therapeutic priorities. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


: ital. 
* Dr. Schechter is chief of the Hematology Se tion at the Veterans Administration Hospit 


D 


: Alepa is Chi 
hief of the Rheumatology Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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452 Clinical Rheumatology Alepa* 


Active participation in work-up and management of inpatients and clinic 
patients with rheumatic diseases. History, physical examination, differen- 
tial diagnosis, immunological mechanism, X-ray reading, and use of lab- 
Oratory tests are stressed. Laboratory facilities available with emphasis on 
immunology. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


453 Introduction to Arthritis Barth 


Work-up, rounds, clinic, and consultations on patients with arthritis and 
rheumatic diseases. Daily discussions on selected topics in rheumatology, 
including clinical immunology, major disease categories (SLE, RA, gout, 
etc.); differential diagnosis, drug therapy, serological reactions, X-ray 
Changes. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


454 Total Patient Care Tamagna 


Participation in total patient care program, including medical rehabilita- 
ton and group evaluation conferences. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Hosp. 


455 Physical Medicine and 


Chiu, Mourad, Enders 
Rehabilitation 


Participation in all activities in inpatient and outpatient diagnosis, treat- 
ment, consultation, and EMG. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


460 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders Berkman 


Participation in consultations on renal and electrolyte abnormalities; fol- 
low-up of patients. Examination of urinary sediment and exposure to 
Peritoneal dialysis, hemodialysis, renal biopsy and transplantation. Con- 
ferences, reading assignments, ward rounds, participation in Journal Club. 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


Clinical Renal Disease Parrish, N. Kramer, Guha 


Participation in clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study of 
renal disease. Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, seminars. 4-week 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


46 


463 Clinical Application of Tissue Immunology N. Kramer 


Application of immunologic methods to the study of human hypersen- 

Sitivity states and metabolic diseases; study of serum proteins, including 

Protein hormones and enzymes; research principles and methods; tissue 

typing and flourescent antibody methods. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Osp. 


465 Renal Diseases 
roblems 

Participation 

Tenal diseases 


and Fluid and Electrolyte Jacobson 


in office and hospital consultations; care of patients with 
EL. and fluid and electrolyte problems. Student becomes famil- 
ar With a variety of renal problems; works up patients with renal disease; 
evaluates renal function studies. Emphasis on critical use of medical lit- 
erature, One student. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


((¢2402 633 
1a 542 
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469 Clinical Renal Disease ShallX 


Broad exposure to and active participation in all the clinical activitid 
the renal section, including consultations, hemodialysis, outpatient ¢ 
rounds, conferences, and Journal Club meetings. 4- or 8-week el& 
periods. Time period must first be clearec 


d i 
1 through instructor's office 
Hosp. 


470 Allergy Clinic Ratcliffe, W 
Lectures, conferences and attendance at allergy clinic where patients 
varied allergic problems are seen. Detailed history-taking, physical "di 
nation and special skin testing techniques, laboratory procedures. D 


sion of each case with an allergist and development of complete mé 
ment program. 4-week elective period. Univ. Clinic 


471 Allergy Clinic Ward, E 


Same as Med 470. 4-week elective period. Walter Reed Hosp. 


472 Private Office Practice of Allergy » 
4-week elective period. 


473 Extramural Allergy Elective 


el 
The department arranges for students to spend elective periods "2 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of # 
partment. 


w 
474 Private Office Practice of Allergy sel 

4-week elective period. 
483 Nuclear Medicine Sauerb™ 


Introduction to radioisotope methodology as applied to diagnostic ort 
peutic problems in medicine. Study of the unique properties of radi y 
ity, radiation safety, and instrumental uses in the detection of r4 de 
Evaluation of patients referred for diagnostic and therapeutic v 
Student may choose a selected field of interest for more intensive (i? 


and may engage in limited participation in on going clinical researe 
ects. 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


d 
485 Biochemical Endocrinology s j 


a : — 
Student develops research project or participates in ongoing researe o 
ect. Emphasis on experimental design and techniques used ^r ips 
modern medical problems. One senior (any time). Permission O° “sis 


h 
tor required. 12-week elective periods. (September through 
NIH " 

ins 
495 Oncology Review Hollins 


v 
Each student assigned a carefully selected reading list on one form «ss 
cer. Fundamentals, basic research, and latest clinical approaches subi 
in detail. Student will write and illustrate a review of his or her ol 
! Interested students encouraged to undertake their own researc 
the following summer. 4-w eek elective period 


2 


* Dr. Shalhoub is Chief of the Renal Section 


ital. 
at the Veterans Administration Hos? 
t Dr. Sauerbrunn is Chief of Nuclear Medicine 


spits’. 
at the Veterans Administration Hos?’ 


Microbiology 


Mirman: L.F. Affronti 


Mlessors M.L. Robbins, R. Hugh, E.M. Lerner II (Research), L.F. Affronti 
Ufessoria] Lecturer D.H. Heilman (Cellular Immunology) 
"ciate Professors M. Reich, K. Huang, P.D. Kind, C.R. Hartman 
Want Professors Y. Chu, R.F, De Giovanni-Donnelly (Research), M.R. 
“eb (Research) 

106 Environmental Science of Nosocomial Infection (1) Staff 


Developing a surveillance protocol for nosocomial infection. Microbio- 
logical assay of the animate and inanimate components of the hospital en- 
vironment. (Spring) 


128 Microbiology for New Health Practitioners (2) Staff 
Lecture course. Basic concepts in microbiology. Topics include structure 
and morphology of microbial cell and micro-organisms of medical im- 
Portance in wound infections and in localized infections of the respiratory 
tract. (Fall and spring) 

151 Public Health Microbiology I (3) Staff 


Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), the Haemosporidia (ma- 
laria), the Haemoflagellates and the metazoa (helminths) of medical im- 


Portance. (Spring) 

152 Public Health Microbiology Il (2) Staff 
Clinical bacteriology, characteristics and identification of the bacteria in- 
Volved in disease, study of rickettsia and viruses. (Spring) 

153 Public Health Microbiology III (2) Staff 
Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy products, food, and the 
atmosphere, (Spring) 

l : i A " 

54 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) Staff 
Mycology: study of medically important fungi, systematic mycoses and 
dermatomycoses. (Spring) 

201 Meg; TOR e 

tedical Microbiology (8) Staff 
(F ormerly six credits) 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students by special per- 
mission, Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa 
mih relate to the health and disease of man—cultural studies, methods 
diagnoses, theories. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16. 
(Spring) 

211 M; 

Microbiology (4) Staff 


acterial viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites and immunological concepts. 
n ^ lal ^ . . 

n requisite or concurrent registration: Bioc 221-22, or other biochemistry 
M. Course 


" » and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 
lteq for medi 


cal students. 
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212 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) su 
For graduate students. Continuation of Micr 211; emphasis on pathoge® 
activities of microorganisms. Prerequisite: Micr 211. Laboratory ™ 
$16. (Spring) 


214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) e 
a . . . x . . mec! 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variat 
Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

su 


215 Medical Parasitology (1 or 2) 
x - ^ jt 
For graduate students; open to medical students. Study of host-para 
relationships. Clinical recognition of important parasites in medie 


(Fall) 
ant 
219-20 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1-1) Robb? 
Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissertall 
Some research experience required. (Academic year) 
M á 4 . pei? 
223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy Affronti, R” 


For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinical applications f| 
mechanism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in the 
ment of microbial infections. Members of the clinical faculty discuss gll 
vant aspects of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 201. F 


il 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, Af% 
; ; n ; * i 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emp 

on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22; Micr 211 or equiv? 


(Fall) 


lu 
226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, An 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with emp 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor: 
(Spring) 
i 
j ro 
229 Immunology (3) Kind, "t 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Lectures wil 
antigens, antibodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in viv "af 
the immune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of 1n 


n 
z ron. 
230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Af Jj 
Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and r f P. 
situations emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ears) 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall, odd Y 


231 Immunobiology (1) Affront Ji 
Lecture course. Study of immunological functions of reticulo-en' ity * 


tissues, theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immu clin 


layed hypersensitivities, and immunogenetics. Members of. " md 
faculty discuss relevant aspects of immunobiology. For medica 
open to graduate students by permission of instructor. 
f 
Hus 


233 Biology of Viruses (2) Robbins ^ ag 


: E ; ov" site: 
Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses. Prereq¥® 
211 or equivalent. (Fall) 
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234 Biology of Virsuses—Laboratory (2) Robbins, Huang 


Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 


tion: Micr 233. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $20. (Fall) 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 


History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature as 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based on rela- 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 
201 or 212; or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 


1-45 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) Staff 


Same as Bioc 225-26, ForS 281-82, and Phys 223-24. Comprehensive 
Study of theoretical and practical application of biomedical instrumenta- 
tion to the separation, identification, and quantification of materials of 
interest to biomedical and forensic scientists. Laboratory fee, $50. 
(Academic year) 


251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) Hugh 


For graduate students; open to medical students. Detection and identifica- 
tion of bacterial agents which cause diseases in man. Comparative isola- 
tion and identification methods; emphasis on interpretation and significance 
Of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. 

(Fall, even years) 


Medical Protozoology (1) Staff 


For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 
Course, Clinical recognition of important protozoal parasites in medicine 
Disease, its pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 


vention. (Fall) 
253 Medical Helminthology (1) Sist 


For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 
Course. Clinical recognition of important parasitic worms in medicine. 


Isease, its pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention, (Fall) 


254 Malariology (1) - 


Or medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 
Course, Clinical, laboratory and epidemiological factors in malarial dis- 


um in humans. Pathogenesis, symptomatology, clinical and laboratory 
làgnosis, (Fall) 


2 : 
55 Virology (1) Huang 


Timarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate students. 


General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Prerequi- 
e: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 
STE ‘ 
Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 


Ochemica] and physiochemical characterization of antigens and anti- 


* les, Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Laboratory 
year ) nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment. (Spring, even 
8 


E.A 
Pp 


inte, a: 

lop, “rdiscin]; 
Ry 'plinary 
» and ary 


hYsiok Course offered by the departments of biochemistry, forensic sciences, micro 
logy, 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-DonI* 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic pri? 
ples. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) Kb 

p 


Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response. 
requisite: Micr 229. 


277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) s 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 

280 Virology Huang, Rob 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 8-week ele 
periods. 

281 Biological Basis of Infections Affronti, p 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper | 
week elective periods. | 


Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory research. 4-week * | 
tive periods. 
B 


Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies, term pae 


week elective periods. 

284 Microbial Genetics De Giovanni-Do® 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term pap 
week elective periods. 


285 In vitro Study of Immune Responses j! 


282 Immunology 


283 Bacteriology 


Preparation of specific antigens from a cell strain and production of * 
bodies against this strain in appropriate mammalian host; identifica” i 
unknown cell types using tissue culture, serology, immunochemislf 
week elective periods. 


289 Inflammation, Immunity, and Hypersensitivity Affronti an 
4-week elective periods. 


290 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) ý 


ri 
The Department arranges for medical students to spend elective pe ( 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairm? 
Department. J 


293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) pi) 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. f 
spring) 

w 

M" 


295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) for € 
o 


Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated 
(Fall and spring) 
P T 


(Fall and spring) 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Stafl 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Neurological Surgery 


Cha: 
“Nai 1 z 
rman: H.V. Rizzoli 


rof 
ressors H.V. Rizzoli, T.H. Milhorat 


ini 
1M Professors J.M. Williams, H.H. Ammerman, G. Di C hiro, G.J. Hayes, 
tof, : Van Buren, N.H. Horwitz, C.L. Li, A.K. Ommaya 
Án *Noria] Lecturer K.M. Earle 
0, > ` 1 ; 
ciate Professors ( .B. Early, D.R. Smith, G.J. Mathews 


DENL. 2n. : i 1 
ciate Clinical Professors J.P. Murphy, A.N. Martins, W.T. Koos, A.P. 


listeag 
ist 
Ing, lant Clinica] Professors F.D Cooney, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll 
hi uctor A.I. Kobrine 
ic 
mock. struc tors R.A. Mendelsohn, J. Kushner, M.W. Dennis, M.K. Ham- 
S. Koulouris, E.B. Byrd, K. Ghaemi, B. Stopak 
3 
02 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery Stafi 
2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
38 : 
30 Clinical Neurosurgery Staff 


Clinical clerks ship in neurosurgical service. anten on neurologic ex- 
àmination: indications for special neurologic tests, e.g., arteriograms, pneu 


od, ncephalogr: ims, etc.; and operative procedures " week elective peri- 
- Univ. Clinic 


l vlinical Neurosurgery Martins 


eae in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily confer- 
Nces, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedures; 


» . ‘ : 
teo Phasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 4-week elective periods. Wal- 
er Reed Gen. Hosp. 


< ? Clinical Neurosurgery Early 


Pa t : É 

enc. ation in all departmental activities; ward rounds, daily confer- 

SQUE radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedures. 4 
*k elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. Center 


93 Pediatric Neurosurgery Milhorat 


ar e 
ia ticipation in all departmental activities; ward rounds, daily confer- 
C 
Week radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedures. 4- 
elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
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385 Clinical Neurosurgery Mat 
Clinical clerkship includes experience with diagnostic procedures: art 
grams, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and assisting in ope] 
room; conferences and ward rounds. 4-week elective periods. V.A. m 

387 Clinical Neurosurgery $ 

| Participation in all departmental activities, including ward rounds, # 

conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, and operating roof? i 
cedures. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


I 

390 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) J 
The department arranges for students to spend elective periods ™ od 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of ! 
partment. 


Neurology P. 


Chairman: G.F. Molinari 
Director of Encephalographic Laboratory: A. Racy Í 


Professors H. Stevens, S. O'Reilly, H.H. Hess, D.O. Davis, G.I :, Molin | 
! Clinical Professor W.K. Engel 
| Professorial Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein 
Associate Professor A.B. Barnet 
Associate Clinical Professors A.S. Dekaban, A. Stazio, N. Myriantbhy 
K.B. Nelson, K. Abraham, C. Ajmone-Marsan, A.J. Levens, pJ. P 
| Assistant Professors M.M. Platt, A. Racy p 
A ssistant Clinical Professors V. Duggins, A.D. Huott, W.J. Hawes, M.M. 
W.E. Lightfoote II 


Clinic J Instructors M.C. Korengold, E.C. Wilner, H. Silby, D. satio" | 
Edelson, V.J. Blazina, M.P. Duncombe, M. Osborne, H.T. Vollero of | 


snari W“ y 
380 Clinical Neurology Molinari v | 


ina 
Clinical clerkship in neurology. Emphasis on neurologic pa ep | 
dications for special neurologic tests, e.g., arteriograms, pneum ! 
grams. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


| 
d 


p | 


and 
ut s tt an 
382 Pediatric Neurology Pla s oi; 
ih à ' a j 
Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care of inpatien rials d 
tients; conferences and teaching sessions. 4-week elective p 
dren’s Hosp. A 
383 Clinical Neurology 
Emphasis on neurological examination and basic sciences, ri 
anatomy, as applied to clinical material. 4-week elective pe 
Reed Gen. Hosp. 


includit g M 
s. 


TU. E 
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386 Clinical Neurology Goldstein 


Clinical clerkship under close supervision of highly experienced clinicians 
and teachers. Trainees prepare histories and conduct physicals, attend 
rounds and conferences, assist in routine procedures. Abundant clinical 
material available. 8-week elective periods. Mayo Clinic 


390 Extramural Neurology Elective (arr.) 


A student electing a clerkship at the University Hospital can spend a fur- 
ther elective period in another institution. The student arr: anges the elec- 
tive with the other institution and brings the letter of acceptance to the 
Chairman of the department of neurology for approval. The student is 
responsible for reporting the grade received to the department of neurol- 
Ogy, which in turn will submit it to the Associate Dean for Curricular and 
Student Affairs. 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Cha: 
“hairman ys 
` A.B. Weingold 


Pro Ofess 


“rs RH, Barter, J.G. Sites, S.E, Fabro, A.B. Weingold, R. Hertz (Re- 


Seq 
Chi "ch), I.G, M; aier, L. McGowan, R.A, Chez 


4 Professors W.P, McKelway, M.P. Footer, W.H. Cooper, O.I. Dodek, 
ocior o J.W. Pearson, Jr. 

Wocio rofessors B. Waxman, J.B. Craft, Jr., S. Marinoff, C.B. Jacobson 
Man o Clinical Professors W.T. Lady, S.S. Martin, D. Walters, J.M. Fried- 
Donald. nii, T.A. Wilson, J.C. Walsh, L.M. Liverett, N.J. Price, H.A. 
Mein, S. Burnhill, S.M. Belinsky, E.A. Crisp, C.R.A. Gilbert, L. Gold- 
Em V Pos M. Rosenbaum 

"istan rofessors J.C, Srabstein, R.J. Falk, J.L. Marlow, J.W. Larsen, Jr. 
ter py Clinical Professors J.R. Epstein, S.H. Shea, H.P. Treichler, I.W. Rov- 


beck AW Sandmeyer, Jr., N.M. Tart, G. Speck, A.W. Winshel, R.V. Erken- 
Cp’ ee i Pugsley, J. Fogel, A.I. Robins, S.F. Stewart, Jr 


, W.F. Peterson, 


Aa poste, G.R. Hewlett, C.E. Townsend, M.L. Cole (Nurse Midwifery), 
Petti cker, J.M. Close, S.D. Cooley, C.L. Campbell, J.B. Credle, LE. 
Radice, yy’ Gahres, R.S. Guy, D.H. Martin, G.K. Oakes, G.W. Paul, L.C. 
p gh NU Savarese, J.D, Schulm: in, E.W. Titus, Jr, W.D. Wallace, V.B 
Muey 

, torg 

ical 7, - Bunn: ag (Research—Cytology), J.D. Berryman, A. Razi 

RR, Bag actors A.S. Bright, D.R. Carlson, E.E. Cunningham, J. Sacks, 
RW S wey, T.H, Gresinger, E.R, Kolvereid, D.M. Margulies, J.C. Skilling, 


Moy, ni, R. M. 


Regan, B.A. Band, W.R. Perkins, J.E. Anderson, A.A de 
Meek, C.D. Lord, H.C. Beaver, D. Davoudlarian, M. Fialco, 


A, 3 Pierce, C.I. Schneiderman, J.E. Alarcon, A.A. Greenfield, 
EG ook, J 


i » MJ. Roberts, N.A. Carr, G.M. Kioko, R.C. Rigor, S. Shinde, 


A A.M.L. V Van Rooy, F.A. Akerele, J.W. Lyles, J. Pan, J.J. Kuhn, 


(422 DER. 
Vatt tat 
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K. Bis, S.P. Gardner, J. Izanec, S.R. Johnson, A.M. Lazarus, R.S Marg? 
C.A. Olds, R.J. Orleans, D.S. Chuzi, V.L. Crandall, E.B.Q. Culberson 
Special Lecturers R.J. Clark, S.C. Booker, J.H. Niles, L. Burnhill, J.B. Sheff 
Su 


303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
em 


Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily depart™ 
conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, and Columbia 
tals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor and various type 
operative delivery (8-week periods throughout academic year) 
Jacobs 
by m^ 
iscussi 


US 
wn 


Introduction to Clinical Practice 

Introduction of first-year medical students to patient situations 

bers of the clinical staff. Designed to stimulate questions and d 
" " " ; ; . racl™ 

regarding physical, financial, and moral implications of medical pr? 


Open to 25 students. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 

— n ` axm” 

375 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology and Weingold, Wan 
Family Planning McG? i 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology and fa 

! planning clinic. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 

067 : i Gow" 

376 Gynecologic Oncology and Cytopathology McOP, 
Participation in all aspects of clinical inpatient and office diagnos" a 
treatment of women with gynecologic cancer; related research. 
elective periods. Univ. Clinic 

wa” 


377 Fetal Monitoring in Labor 
Experience in application of fetal monitoring, accumulation and — eli 
tation of data. Participation in intra-partum study of effects on t ive 
of labor position, medication, and types of delivery. 4-week elect 


riods. Univ. Clinic J 
f 
378 Endocrinology, Clinicał and Laboratory Applications ? 
Clinical and labotatory approach to infertility and gynecologic? 
crinology. 4-week elective periods. Columbia Hosp. ays 
i 
379 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Sites, McKelway "m 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology- 4-wee 
tive periods. je 
380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Gahres, y d 
I" cie WE ^ 1^ : wee 
Participation in patient care, clinics, surgery, and delivery: 4ve 
tive periods. Alexandria Hosp. n 
— * " r 3 
383 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Footer, F y oe 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology- 

tive periods. " 

Gi 

385 Clinical Gynecology 
Case assignments, rounds and conferences, including tumor 

a gnme rounds and conference g + surgery 


cologic pathology, preparation for surgery, attendance @ 
operative care. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


* Required for medical students. 
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l 

387 Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology Patow* | 
Supervised obstetrics and gynecology in a large military hospital; rounds 

and conferences. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 


Participation in patient care, rounds, and conferences. 4-week elective 


| 
389 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Fabro | | 
periods. Columbia Hosp. | 


390 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 


institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- EN 
partment. | 


€ * . 

391 Cytogenetics (1) Jacobson 
Clinical chromosomal anomalies in man, experimental design and data | 
analysis in cytogenetics, two cytogenetics techniques, sex chromatin analy- | 
sis, tissue culture procedures. Special students admitted with approval of T 
instructor (Fall, even years) 


392 Reproductive Genetics (1) Jacobson 


For medical students; open to graduate students with permission of in- 
Structor. Lectures with guest speakers, covering current methodology 
Emphasis on human infertility; clinical case presentation and review uti- 

lized whenever possible. Major topics: gametogenesis, in vivo gamete | 
manipulation and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors in develop- | 
ment. Open to 15 2nd-year medical students. Univ. Hosp (Fall) | 


395 Gametogenesis (1) Jacobson | l 


For medical students; open to graduate students with permission of in- 
Structor. Seminar course with guest lecturers. Covers various clinical and 
experimental factors in gametogenesis. Emphasis on histogenesis of the 
gonads, environmental and clinical variables in infertility. Open to 25 | 
Ist-year students. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) | 


399 Medical Genetics (1) 


Jacobson | 
Clinical examples of genetic disease. Emphasis on basic principles such as | 
inkage, heterogenity, mutation, and pedigree inheritance. The goal of the | | 
~; . 2 " . | 
Course is to provide the knowledge and skills needed to diagnose, manage, 1 | 
and counsel common genetic disorders (Fall, even years) 


li] 
h Ophthalmology | 
Cho; 
Arman; M.F. Arm l | 
. . f a y | 
b, — - 
lor M p | |] 
“linicay F. Armaly, D. Krueger (Research) 
rofe I ^ 
Socia p J.H. King, Jr., M.M. Parks, M.G. Alper, L.E. Zimmerman | 
e Pr , ` x T " " n 
LH o rofessors B.S. Fine (Researc h), M.O. T'so (Research), D.S. Friendly, 
T Caton I J 
arent! | 
‘> 
Patoy 
i$ Chie 
Chief of the Obstetrics and Gynecology Service at Walter Reed General Hospital 


p i DER 
se | 


AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Associate Clinical Professor L.M. King, Jr. 

Assistant Professors R.N. Sunga, H.S. Zakharia, M.D. Olson, M.J. M 
(Research), B.A. Drum (Research), J.M. Engelstein 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., R.E. duf! 
R. Day, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, K.A. Simon, H.A. Urweider, B.H. Ze 
H.N. Bernstein, D.K. Berler, J.N. Goldman, A.L. Fjordbotten, W.S. Gil 
H.S. Wicker, D.G. Albert, S.P. Ginsberg, M.H. Zimmerman, F.G. Là pw 
F. Reeser, G.D. Rogell, J.F. O'Neill, D.E. Schwartz, P.T. Gavaris 

Clinical Instructors S.S. Pappas, R.S. Deitch, H.I. Rodman, G, Liss, H.M.? 
Allister, L.E. Perraut, H.J. Starr, L. Kogan, J.F. Nowell, B. Ehrlich, [ 
Lanter, R. Huberman, P.A, Dorn, Jr., E.M. Zimmerman, J. Snyde5^ 
Bruner, M.E. Lederman, L.E. Rothkoff, M.D. Krinn, T. Frey, D.M. baler 
W.S.N. Ibrahim, E.M. Titer, D.T. Casey, S. Stoleru, A.E. Eage^ 
Brown III 


281 Ophthalmic Pathology I L. Zimne” 


Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) 
met" 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology Il L. Zimm? Ó 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic exami? 
Open to 8 students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 


r : [2 
284 Ophthalmic Pathology III L.Zimm 
Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology of the ^; 
its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases y p 
the major categories. 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. d 
L 


380 Clinical Ophthalmology T 


of abnormal findings and management of common ocular $ 
emergencies. Lectures, rounds and seminars. Open to thre 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


SY 
381 Clinical Ophthalmology Armaly p" 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis and l 
ment of wide variety of ocular conditions in ambulatory patients io 
emphasis on developing proficiency in conducting à general oP go 
examination, recognition of abnormal findings and managemen LA 
mon ocular diseases. Lectures, rounds and seminars. Open s 
iors. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


seal” 

Clinical Ophthalmology d "m 

js an d 

Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis à "T 

Special emphasis er ^ 

> 1 amination, ud 

ing proficiency in conducting a general ophthalmic examini iaf dish 
: T€ c 

tion of abnormal findings and management of common pe de 
Lectures, rounds and seminars. Open to two seniors. ^" 

periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. Center 


— 
OC 
N 


ment of wide variety of ocular conditions 


3 ^ » ; dil 

390 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) ther jns 
. € . at 0 
Special elective program arranged for selected students the 
tions. Interested students should contact the chairman of 


Orthopaedic Surgery 


Chairman: J.P. Adams 


^o i » 
SOciate Chairman: H.L. Feffer 


Professors J.P. Adams, H.L. Feffer, F. Leonard (Research), D. W. McKay, R.S. 
d Snell, P.I. Kenmore 
linica] Professors J.S. Neviaser, L.T. Peterson, C. Keck 
Crociate Professors R.J. Neviaser, W.P. Fortune, B.K. Slemmons, S.F. Gun- 
er 
Associate Clinical Professors R.L. Dow, B. Genner III, G.P. Bogumill 
“sistant Professors H.O. Goller (Research), S.S. Nason, D.B. Parsons (Re- 
Search), D. Lichtman 
€ Clinical Professors G.J. Schonholtz, G.I. Baker, S.H. Eisenberg, K.A 
eria, L.A. Ottenritter, H.S. Cattell, B.P. Vitek, C.W. McCutchen (Bio- 
“nanics), A.I. Dobranski, S. Lavine, M.A. Schultz, U.M. Fortune, S.S. 
aag, 1. Radley, P.A. Moskovitz 
lg Instructors R. Ottenberg, R. Conant, J.W. Harvey, R.M. Ackerman, 
E Heilen, C.C. I iu, F.R.T. Nelson, T J. Neviaser, R.L. Gaertner, R. Loef- 
ECC. MacCartee, Jr., J.F. Witte, H.N. Mininberg 


Clin 


302 Clinical Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery 
2 weeks at the Univ. Hosp. 


380 Orthopaedic Surgery Adams and Staff 


Rotating program: one week of adult orthopaedics at University Hospi- 
lal; one week of children's orthopaedics at Children's Hospital; one week 
Of general orthopaedics at Walter Reed General Hospital, Andrews Air 
Force Base Hospital, or National Naval Medical Center. 4-week elective 


periods, 
38 dn r 
l Orthopaedic Surgery Kenmore 
Participation in total care program of orthopaedic patients: daily rounds, 
conferences, seminars. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


382 Res : 
? Research in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) Leonard, Adams 


383 
3 Sports Medicine (arr.) Haas, Lavine 
Introduction to athletic injuries, including prevention and management 
nterested students should contact Dr. Haas 
390 
Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 


T YE i i i 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
Stitutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
Partment. 
395 
? Research in Ortho 


paedic Surgery Leonard 
^. 8 


- ? . , " 
» 12-, or 16-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
* 
*Qüireq 
for . 
medic 
*dical students, Credit is a part of and is assigned after completion of Surg 303 


125 


ca a n "una 


Otolaryngology 


Chairman: J.J. McFarland, Jr. 


Associate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., M. Fischer, D.N.F. P 
banks, R.E. Pumphrey, Jr., B.M. Webb 

Assistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, M.E. Krucoff, R.S. Page, Jra! 
Sabri, W.M. Trible, S. Epstein, B.A. Feldman, I.S. Jaffee f 

Clinical Instructors H.H.E. Scheidemandel, G.F. Miller, Jr., R.J. Boby® 
Isaacson, H.C. Stein, N.L. Barr, Jr., B. Modlin, A. Small 


380 Otolaryngology McFat? 


à Á i N " d 
Care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis, and therapy; rounds and 
ferences. 4- or 12-week elective perious. Wash. Hosp. Center 


390 Extramural Otolaryngology Elective (arr.) 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods ng 4 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of V 
partment. 


395 Clinical Clerkship 


ith ® 
Experience includes inpatient and outpatient rotations together w ye 
erating room experience. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l. Nav 
Center 


s 


Pathology E 


Acting Chairman: F.N. Miller, Jr. 


Professors F.N. Miller, Jr., W. Newman, B.H. Smith, MJ. Matheney 
Werner (Laboratory Medicine), A. Breslow, L.S. Lessin, R.A. Mi 
(Cytology) He UM 

Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, E.B. y 
(Dermatologic), N.S. rey, C. Hoch-Ligeti, J.L. Luke (Forensic), o, C 
ville (Laboratory Medicine), R.E. Palmer, H.W. Casey (C 'omparati i 
Cook h W 

Professorial Lecturers P.D. Olch (History of Medicine), T. Antonovy® s 
Roberts (Cardiology) 

Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, F.S. Jannotta, R.B. Lingeman, ` Kenh 
Dolan (Hematology), D.S. O'Leary (Laboratory Medicine), S.G. o 
Zook (Comparative), Y. Al-Doory (Laboratory Medicine), 
L. Ortega, J.M.B. Hicks 

Associate Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, W.J. Jaffurs, 
Cramer (Blood Banking), F.B. Johnson, H.J. Norris, 
Brennan, W.F. Enos, D.R. Parkinson, A.S. Lineberger 


A 
H.A. Schwamfi^ c 
` G.H. Guh 


126 
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Assistant Professors S.D.S. Hammersberg (Medical Technology), J.G. Guccion, 
n Robinson (Mk robiology ), M.H. Fusillo (4 aboratory Medic ine), J.A. Zel- 
Oe (Laboratory Medicine), E.W. Sutherland III (Laboratory Medicine), Y.C. 

Pos rtel, R.H, Patterson 

“istant Clinical Professors M.J. Williams, I.D. Godwin, J.W. Howell (Clinical 

temistry), B.D. Blackbourne (Forensic), M.B. Furlong, Jr. (Laboratory 
pocine), B.J. Pearson (Laboratory Medicine), H.H. Berman, L. Riddick 
orensic), K.B. Barr (Laboratory Medicine), D.J. Kelly, G.W. Kindschi, R.E. 
ensel, H.J. Zirkin, J.W. Manhart (Allied Health Science), L. Hefter, R. 
hes ontali (Comparative), J.H. Roe, Jr., P. Snow 
EM J.G. Blank, K.H. Fischer (Allied Health Science) 

E snstructors D.C. Hendrix (Allied Health Science), C.R. Lissner (Clinical 

ry Mee M. Prodanovich (Clinical Chemistry), H.A. Shulman (Labora- 

: edicine), L.O. Christoffersen (Laboratory Medicine), R.D. Hughes, 

Qin took (Laboratory Medicine), M. Bayley (Laboratory Medicine), C.L. 
ngel p (Laboratory Medicine), H.I. Doerr (Laboratory Medicine), S.B. 
Odette aboratory Medicine), J.W. Filleman (Laboratory Medic ine), E.S.G. 
itgin (Laboratory Medicine), R.G. Hansen (Laboratory Medicine), J.L. 
siazek (Laboratory Medicine), D.M. Klym (Laboratory Medicine), M.B. 

sick (Z, Laboratory Medicine), S. Levin (Laboratory Medicine), D.J. Mar- 

Mee Medicine), C.R. Martin (1 aboratory Medicine), D.G. Martin 
ratory bd Medicine), M.F. Pratt (Laboratory Medicine), C .M. Roock (Lab- 
tory Co B.L.S, Sinha (Laboratory Medicine ), H. I . Trettel (Labora- 
oratory Mane RJ. Walsh (Laboratory Medicine), B.A.S. Zimmerman (Lab- 

Pecial I. edicine), T.E. Gran, K.L. Groves 
Mente eS L.C. Johnson, R.S. Chandra, D.E. Blessing, E.C. Cager, T.D. 
ham, J H' C.C. Conboy, P.T. Geueke, E.E. Hogg, C.A. Miller, R.L. Peck- 

Oening Rollen, R.L. Santos, W.S. Slimak, F. Wright, S.M. Garman, R.C. 

Porte LA R.C.E. Scott, J.R. Crabbe, A.W. Green, B.R. Hinton, J.C. La- 

is - Maples, D.C. Nitsche, G.L. Roecker, L.F. Turner, S.W. Theune, 
ir» K.M. Doetsch, L.F.B. Potempa, T.R. Roy, V.O. Strubeck, Jr., 

ID y, 8° J.A. Rosario, N.C. Brogdan (Allied Health Science), K.R. Kahn, 

* Myers, J.H. Saylor, D.R. Hunt, Jr., J.F. Schaumleffel, J.L. Shirey 


to, 


Co 

u 

Ca] Ieg numbered 13 50 - imi DP - i 
La ra ed 13 through 20 are limited to military personnel in the Medi- 
lory Technique Program. 


13 Hematology (6) Staff 


asic hisa ; - 22 6 
e ic hematologic procedures, diagnosis of abnormalities of cellular 
eme $ , : 
e ments of blood and bone marrow, studies in blood coagulation, quality 
ntrol in clinical hematology. 


14 
Blood Banking (6) Staff 


Principles : ; 
itcm of immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood 
essing techniques, quality control in blood banking. 


15 NP 
Clinical Laboratory Rotation (12) se 
Dstructions ir 
and princi 
and blood 


n laboratory technique, stressing the application of theories 
Ples of clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology, hematology, 
banking in the day-to-day operations of the modern clinical 
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16 Clinical Chemistry (5) st 
(Formerly Path 11 [9]) 
Principles and techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including toxicol 
cal analyses for drugs of abuse and environmental poisons. 


17 Urinalysis (2) Su 
(Formerly Path 11 Clinical Chemistry [9]) 
Principles and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analys* 


i 


18 Bacteriology (6) se 
(Formerly Path 12 Clinical Microbiology [12]) 
Identification of pathogenic micro-organisms by morphologic and culu? 
techniques. 

f 

19 Parasitology (4) s 
(Formerly Path 12 Clinical Microbiology [12]) E 
Identification of human parasites and their life cycles, concentration ne 
ods, staining techniques and media for culture. 


20 Serology (2) s 


(Formerly Path 12 Clinical Microbiology (12]) b 

xj J ; , A : í i 
Principles and techniques of antigen-antibody reaction and immunoló£ 
responses. 


Courses numbered 121 through 128 are open only to students enrolled mi 
Bachelor of Science degree program with a major in the field of Me 
Technology. 


i 
121 Introduction to Medical Technology (4) 
(Formerly 115-16 Introduction to Medical Science U-1p 
Eight-week orientation in laboratory medicine. (Fall) , 
is : and 99 
122 Clinical Chemistry Lecture (3) Hammersberg and 


(Formerly 117—18 Principles in Medical Technology [4—4]) " 
Ten-week lecture series on routine and special clinical chemistry 
niques. (Spring) 


x E 
123 Clinical Microbiology Lecture (2) Fischer and 
(Formerly 117-18 Principles in Medical Technology [4—4]) 


Six-week lecture series on bacteriology, mycology and virology 


(Fall) $ 
124 Blood Bank Lecture (1) Marsh and 

(Formerly 117-18 Principles in Medical Technology [4-4]) a sei 

Three-week lecture series on immunohematology and transfusion 

(Spring) , m 
125 Clinical Hematology Lecture (2) Hammersberg 2? 

(Formerly 117-18 Principles in Medical Technology [4-4)) "m 

Six-week lecture series on routine and special hematology 9^ 

tion. (Fall) 4 

. cher af 

126 Selected Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) Fischef "4 

(Formerly 117—18 Principles in Medical Technology (4-4) Mi l, 


. “A jtology: 
Three-week lecture and laboratory series on clinical parasitol 9 
cellaneous topics in fluid analysis. (Spring) 
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127 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (7) 


Staff 
(Formerly 119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory [10—10]) 
Sixteen-week rotation in the University Hospital laboratories. (Fall) 
128 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (9) Staff 


(Formerly 119-20 Medical Te hnology Laboratory [10—10]) 


Twenty five-week rotation in University Hospital clinical laboratories. 
(Spring) 
2 : Mas À 
129 Pathology for New Health Practitioners (2) Miller 
Lecture course with optional laboratory. Basic pathologic concepts and 
infectious diseases: languages of pathology; fundamental disease processes. 
Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease. Causation, evolution, 
and morphology of pathologic changes in the principal diseases of each 
Organ system presented in coordination with clinical lectures in /dis 301. 
(Fall and spring) 


"201 Pathology (8) 
A. ye 
tion 


Staff 
ar course; required for 2nd-year medical students. General introduc- 
to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; correlation with 
Symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased 
tissues. Case studies. 
202 Di fe, 
2 Diagnostic € onferences (1) 
Case Studies 
toms 


203_4 Pa 


Jannotta, Gusack 
demonstrating pathologic significance of major clinical symp- 
and physical signs. (Spring—1 hour a week) 
thology (4-4) 

Or graduate students. 
Ology of organ s 


TOSS and mi 
enrollment. 


Staff 

General introduction to concepts of disease. Path- 

ystems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. 

croscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited 

; Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 
1205 

Comparative Pathology I (3) 


Zook 
An introduction 


to the study of disease in vertebrates, comparison with 
Mechanisms by which various agents provoke illness; body 
Ons. Illustration of common diseases of various species, 
tial from captive wild animals. Recommended: courses in 
logy, and physiology. (Fall) 


Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook 


nts for dissection and study, including study of common 

(Fal aptive wild animals. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park 

ali—6 hours a week ) 

IS NM 
€Tinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) 


Spec; Kent 
Pecial assignments for dissection and study. Univ. Hosp. (Fall—6 
2 S à Week) 
l6N 
orPSy Pathology (1) Saini 
Re merly two credits) 
v 
toms © of Current necropsy cases stressing interpretation of clinical symp- 
d Bans - Signs and radiographs on the basis of gross changes in the or- 
m ee "OV. Hosp. (Spring—1 hour a week) 
0 teng 
"bta to jc Partm 


h ental o 
Mited numb Offered by the departments of pathology and biological sciences. 
mber of graduate st 


udents, with permission 
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217 Gross Autopsy Pathology (1) Blackbourne, 
Same as Path 216. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


220 Medical Mycology (2 or 4) AE 


Study of pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases and their clinical 4 y 
Emphasis on handling specimens, diagnosis and identification of eti 

| agents. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 
M’ 


252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) 


Di 

Somatic death, coroner and medical examiner systems, pathology of P. 

cal and chemical injuries, medical licensure; the physician-patient re 
ship and professional liability are discussed. (Spring) 

puke fi 

253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) N 

Seminars with student and staff presentations covering the play 
liam Shakespeare of medical significance. (Spring) 


"S ot" 


y 


254 Medicine in Literature (1) o 
no" 


Series of discussions with student and staff presentations covering 


| dramas, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance. (Fall) 
260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) J j 


Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including e] 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. (Spr 
p 


*266 Comparative Pathology II (1) iy? 
ivi 


Participation in an autopsy serv ice involving wild animals in capt y 
comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in man. 
| ted to 4 students. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park (Spring) ! 
"ud 
AH" 


272-73 Seminars in Mycology (1—1) Li 
o 
Conferences and discussions on current topics and latest deve Mil 


in medical mycology. Open to graduate students and residents 
repeated for credit. (Academic year) " 
d à , ALD 
275 Research in Mycology (2 to 4) n 
Participation in experimental studies in mycotic diseases. pu 
laboratory or community medicine related to mycology. May be 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 


*277 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) e, 
red" y 
A practical course in gross human anatomy and pathology- Ne oh 
Anat 201 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks ful aie m 
necropsy and surgical pathology services, receiving 1 semes 

credit for each 4-week period. Univ. and V.A. Hosps. Ø 

: e 

; imm 
279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (2) Z E } 

^ s , ~~? ur 

Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring—2 ho of 
pr Sch". 
280 Surgical Pathology I (4) Newman, Smith, Palmer: "T 


E xamining 5 vs" 


Surgical pathology service at participating hospitals. 
anifestatio™ qo 
urs 


from current surgical cases, correlating with clinical me 
V.A., Alexandria, and Andrews AFB hosps. (Spring—® 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission 
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"281 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) Stafi 


A practical course in gross and microscopic human pathology. Prerequi- 
site: Path 201 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks full-time, or 
the equivalent part-time, on the necropsy and surgical pathology services, 
receiving 1 semester hour of credit for each 4-week full time period. Univ 
and V.A. hosps. (Spring) 
5 ; ey: 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (2) Zimmerman 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination. 
Dcurrent registration for Path 279 required. 6 students. Armed Forces 
Inst. of Path. (Spring—3 hours a week) 


*5 
“83 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship IIl (arr.) Staff 


Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 201 or 203-4 
Graduate students receive 5 semest 
Od and ma 
time, 


er hours of credit for each 4-week peri 
y receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full 
Medical students receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week 
elective period. (Medical students: 4- or 8-week elective periods. Graduate 
Students: fall or spring) 


284 Ophthalmic P 5 
haimic Pathology III (5) Zimmerman 


Daily Participation in service limited to pathology of the eye and its ad- 
nexa. 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 
28 "IE 
55 Clinical Pathology (5) Martens 
chniques of clinical chemistry, hematology, bacteriology. Stu- 


ent selects laboratory problem. 4-week elective period. Wash. Hosp 
nter 


Selected te 


286 Peri 

36 Perinatal Pathology (5) m 
leere pation in perinatal (fetal and newborn) necropsies. Study of se- 
ected teaching cases. Examination of selected placentas for disease. 4- 
eek elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

2871 
mmunohematology and Blood Banking (5) poer 

reparation and use 

ISeàses, studied 

Emph 

Ods, 


of blood and blood products in surgery and in blood 
] from the laboratory as well as the clinical viewpoint. 
asis on management of acute clinical situ 


Univ. Hosp. 
288 Clinical p 


ation. 4-week elective peri- 


harmacology and Toxicology (5) Abramson 

ati ations of therapeutic drug levels in hospitalized patients and out- 

oo With their clinical status. Evaluation of rational dosage schedules 

Natio pment and application of clinical laboratory methods for determi- 
n of drug levels. 4-week elective periods. 


Corre} 
p 


89 Clin; 
inica} « : » 
D =a and Anatomical Pathology (5) Cook 
ai TS à : í i 
tholos studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, including forensic pa- 
bacteric] Clinical pathology projects, including hematology, isotopology, 
299 ology. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 
<79 Extr: 
mural Pathology Elective (arr.) 
€ De : i i 
ther ament arranges for medical students to spend elective periods at 
De stitutions, Interested students should contact the Chairman of the 
nae Partment, 


aduate students, with permission 
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291 Clinical and/or Anatomical Pathology (5) p. $5 


Students will have an opportunity to explore in depth a topic of int 
to them in the field of pathology; library study. 4-week elective per 


V.A. Hosp. 


293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) 
Participation in departmental activities, including clinical chemistry, " 
bank, microbiology, and hematology; surgical pathology; autopsy p 
ogy, including medico-legal autopsies. 4-week elective periods. Alex 
Hosp. 


Pal 


294 Forensic Pathology (5) 3 
Participation in the activities of the Office of the Chief Medical pub, 
of the District of Columbia: observation of scene investigation, P? 
tion in medico-legal autopsies, attendance at court trials, etc. 4-we 
tive periods. Office of the Chief Mc*'^al Examiner 
Ü 
*295 Comparative Pathology III (arr.) 5 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and do st 
animals. Prerequisite: Path 201 or 203-4, and 283. Graduate stu p^. 
ceive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week period and may tye 
up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full time. Medical $ 
receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week elective per los 


(Medical students: 4-week elective periods. Path. Lab., Nat'l. pif 
Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. Graduate students: fall or 9 l 
EE New” 

296 Surgical Pathology II (5) off 
US "| 


| Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical stat 
tient, description of gross and microscopic findings on assigne 

week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. , 

pel 

297 Dermal Pathology (5) " 
Microscopic conferences, review of current material and study " 

week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. T 


298 Necropsy Pathology (5) ja 

; , ‘ r sng pre 

Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, prep 
of protocols. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. w 
" 

| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

| (Fall and spring) $i 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) al ow? 


ats i a ; er 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) gi 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) fof cd 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeale 
(Fall and spring) 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission. 


Pharmacology 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel 


P tofe 


ssors H.G. Mandel, V.H. Cohn, Jr., P. Mazel, E.B Truitt, Jr. (Research), 
R. Hert 


ing) Zz (Research), S.E. Fabro (Research), J.A. Straw, I. Nakayama (Visit- 
ng 


Pr 
Ofessori " y. ^ 
"eSSorial Lecturers F.E. Hahn. J. Axelrod, E. Costa 


SS0Cint. , 4 
Clate Professors P. Klubes, F.P Abramson 


Assi | 
Tp a Professors G.S. Edwards, H.C. Harder, J.W. Dailey, E.W. Sutherland 
(Laboratory Medicine), M. Shahvari, A.M. Suria 


21-22 


Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3-3) 


For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Fundamental concepts of 
Physics; general chemistry, organic chemistry, and biochemistry and their 
application to medicine and anesthesiology, including chemistry of respira- 
tion, acid-base balance, clinical biochemistry and enzymology, hormones, 
Tadioisotopes, electronics, physicochemical properties of 
and other related topics. 


Mazel and Staff 


esthetic agents, 


(Academic year) 


. * . ` 1 I 
Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) Mazel and Staff 
(Formerly 110 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia [3]) 
For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Fund 


amental principles of 
Pharmacology; drugs affecting the autonomic nervous 


system, central nerv- 
Ous system, and cardiovascular system; fundamentals of inhalation anesthe 
sia; auxiliary drugs used in anesthesiology 
therapy; other topics 


endocrines, cancer chemo- 
Academic year) 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Stafi 


General concepts concerning drug action in the body. Mechanism of ac- | 
tion of some specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, including | 
contraceptives; tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, iche || 
ànd cold remedies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related to de i 
velopment and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising generic | 
Versus trade j 


-name drugs, drug use 


sports, drug use during pregnancy, 
I £ £ ) 


Smoking and health. No science prerequisite required. Limited enroll- | 
ment. (Fall) Wee 

115 | 
Drug Abuse Education (3) 


Psychological 
toxicological 
Systems, 
Lectures 
stimulants 
Tugs, 


i 

l 

Cohn and Staff | 
and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and | 
aspects of drug action on both the brain and peripheral 


ii organ 
legal and societal implications of and reactions to drug abuse. 


narcotics, central nervous system | 
and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic 
(Fall and spring) 


and discussions on alcohol, 


120 Rana 
Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr.) Mazel and Staff 


For x : 
Y ,S'udents in Nurse Anesthestist programs. Assigned reading in anes- 
sig ry ~ 
a and related areas; preparation of reports. 


Cn pap gw my 
EEV y) 
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130 Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) Mazel and § 
For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Presentation of the phan 
cology and pharmacodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs; emphas? 


those areas not covered in Phar 110-11. 


158 Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners (2) Dailey and 3 
A y 
For students in allied health programs. Basic pharmacology course. D 
preparations, the basis of their therapeutic and toxic actions and P 

fate in the body. Prerequisite: HCS 110, 111, 112. (Spring) 

Mazel and $ 


191 Respiratory Care (3) 
Same as Anes 191. For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. å 
vanced techniques for care of patients requiring total respiratory ^ 


port (Fall) 


195 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) Mazel and A 
Same as Anes 195. For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs 
troduction to fundamental principles used in electronic instrument 
for monitoring patient status in operating room and intensive care 
l Signal conditioning, processing and display techniques, special P" 
instruments, safety hazards. (Fall) 
g 
201 Pharmacology (8) Straw aot 
A year course; required for 2nd-year medical students. Lectures p; 
: : : : . as à 
tory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological systems as 
for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Phys 201. 


S 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) Cohn - 
rae p 


Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug-receptor inte 9 
ne 


structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phe 
| cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. (Fall) 
Klubes and” 


„actio 
; dis, 


205-6 Pharmacology (4—4) 
For graduate students. Lectures, laboratory, conferences on inte! 
drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational therapy o n © 
Pharmacodynamics, mechanisms of action, physiological dispositio 

205: Biot 
te t0 


icity and relative evaluation of drugs. Prerequisite to Phar í p 
22, Phar 203, Phys 201, or approval of department. Prerequis! 


206: Phar 205. (Academic year) 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) 


Not open to medical students. Offered off campus through the C " 
General Studies. Primarily for teachers, counselors, and school ? 
trators. Multidisciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the 
logical and psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous syst sj 
ulants and depressants, alcohol, marijuana, hallucinogenic an E 
delic drugs; psychosocial factors leading to adolescent drug 975 df 
implications of drug abuse; prevention, control, and treatmen 


d 
sp 


abuse. (Fall and spring) qi 
» 

" : i 3 - ` and 
216 Drug Abuse Education Techniques (3) C obo "f 
1 y e e 
Not open to medical students. Offered off campus through Ya w 
General Studies. Primarily for teachers and counselors prepa Fomm 


m orent o P 
drug abuse education programs. Intensive review of curren " 


: ica 
on drug abuse, dynamics of group process, supervised practe 
Prerequisite: Phar 215 and permission of instructor 
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225 Treatment of Narcotic Dependence (arr.) Cohn 


Students work on a one-to-one basis with a physician/psychiatrist in the 
treatment of drug dependence in local treatment programs. 


252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) Staff 


Principles of experimental design for the evaluation of drug efficacy and 
Safety in man. Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treat- 
ment of cardiovascular and infectious diseases. Enrollment limited. 


(Spring, even years) 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mazel and Staff 


For medical and graduate students. Recent advances and fields of research 
In pharmacology. Presentations by laboratory scientists from neighboring 
Institutions. (Spring) 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) Hahn 


For medical and graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs, 
especially chemotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. Effect of drugs on 
iosynthetic processes of the cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, 
transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. 


Factors which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resist- 


ance, (Spring) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandei aad Staff 
For 


medical and graduate students. Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit 
the growth of tumor cells (Spring, even years) 


259 Dey 

Developmental Pharmacology (1) Staff 
ed medical and graduate students. Lectures, seminars, conferences. Tera- 
9Benic actions of drugs: pharmacological principles which apply during 
Prenatal and perinatal development. (Spring, even years) 


2 : 
60 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Hertz and Staff 


For medical and 


graduate students. Lectures and seminars on recent ad- 
vances in 


the pharmacology and mechanism of action of various hor- 


mones, (Spring, odd years) 
67 i 
Pharmacological Research (arr.) Staff 
Oe Braduate students. Research with staff members. May be repeated 
nce for credit toward a Master of Science degree. (Fall and spring) 
269 P 
harmacology Seminar (1) Mazel and Staff 


For er; ; 
T graduate students Recent advances in pharmacology 


each ti y. Content differs 
“Ch time the course is 


à A offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall 
nd Spring) 
2 Physiole.: 
,"Siological Disposition of Drugs (arr). Cohn 
F Ormerly three credits) 
“Or pre " 1 ? a r 
dips aduate students. Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, 
and P ution, chemical alteration, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, 
or 29s logical factors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 201 
2 ese (Spring, even years) 
)5.. 6A 
dvancea T....:.. - , " 
"ced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1-1) Klubes and Staff 
Ctures s 


and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, pharma- 
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cology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory te 
niques. (Academic year 1977—78 and alternate years) 


277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology II-IV (1-1) Klubes and w 
Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Academic year 1976-77 and alter” 


years) 
279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) sj 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the cours" 


offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
í 
281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, St 
Lecture (2) 1 
tain 


For medical and graduate students. Physiological techniques for ob 
information on mechanism and site of action of pharmacological a 
Phar 281 may be taken without 282. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 2057 
(Spring, even years) 


J 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, 8? 
Laboratory (2) 
Accompanies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205-6. Prerequis 
concurrent registration: Phar 281. (Spring, even years) 


ite f 


paws 


283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) d 
tice ", 


For graduate students. Lecture and laboratory. Theory and prac 


modern biochemical techniques applicable to study of metabolic y 
mechanism of action of drugs. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6. (Su 

. y 

285 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) M 

For medical students. Assigned reading and preparation of report- 

(Fall and spring) " 

286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) at 

For medical students. Participation in experimental studies in phate 
ogy, particularly endocrinology, cancer chemotherapy, or drug metà 

(Fall and spring) 1 

ye 

287 Readings in Drug Abuse Literature (arr.) Cohn, E Ü 


: "Ic : al are 
Both professional and nonprofessional literature in the genere rip) 


drug dependence. Informal monthly luncheon discussions. , 
sv 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) n d 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) J 
st 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) s 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) al ex” 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) gui 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) r ac 


E „ated fo 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 


(Fall and spring) 


d Physiology 


Chairman; R.A. Kenney 


plessors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney, M.E. Tidball, M.M. Cassidy 
fessorial Lecturer D.O. Carpenter 
Nociate Professors M.J. Jackson, M. McCally, R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 
"og Professors M.J. McCrea (Research), M. Frank 
tant Professorial Lecturers I.P. Weiss, E.A. Steane 
“Pecial Lecturer L.L. Langley 


" > 
phj mental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
ology numbered above 201. 


115 Physiology for Nurse Anesthetists (3) Staff 


For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Emphasis on respiratory, 


Cardiovascular, and autonomic nervous system physiology; a more general 
Survey of other systems. 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis of 
Physiology. A required course for graduate students who have not had 
Anat 201 or equivalent. An undergraduate course; students may receive 
Staduate credit on completion of additional work as prescribed by the in- 
Siructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 11 
Open to Columbi 
Proy 


12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. 
an College of Arts and Sciences students with the ap- 
al of the student’s major adviser. (Fall) 
*5 

201 Physiology (8) Staff 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, 
organ system, and applied human physiology. Prerequisite for grad- 
uate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 
Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or consent of chairman of depart- 
ment, Open to Consortium students only with permission of department 
Chairman. (Spring) 


212 Neurobiology (3) 


Staff 
ri Sraduate students. Same as Anat 212 and Idis 212. An integrated 
brad of the structure and function of the human nervous system; lecture, 

inic 


àl demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 
22 Z 

| Seminar (1) Cassidy 
presentations from literature. Present work discussed, 
sign and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to be an- 
nt differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff and student 
eXperimental de 
nounced, Conte 
for credit, 


251g 
History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 


u e 
X re P of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the context 
p © times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) 


for ^ 
Yedica] Students, open to graduate students. 
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252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2) C. Tidball, E. Tid? 
Conference and discussion on topics including communication, psycho% 
ual development, physiological responses, homosexuality, population v 
trol and family planning, fertility and sterility, and other topics of inl? 


to the class. (Fall) 
| 253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cass" 


Regulation (2) : 
! Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the apr! 
tion of these principles to specific situations. (Fall) 


, 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson, Dob! 


, : ; q- 9 
Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology; intrar 5. 


: ar hô 
extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for 2 semester ™ 
of credit. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

ARD quA PEL , n 
262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) rx 
; io 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physi 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. 


cu 
265 Review of Endocrinology (1) Jack 
Review of basic endocrinology. (Fall) 
š . ys 
266 Advanced Endocrinology (2) 
Review at advanced level of selected topics in endocrinology and me 
lism. Concurrent registration in Phyl 265 required. (Fall) 
il 
"T. 
267 Renal Physiology (2) Ke T 
‘ology 


Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Overview of renal phys! 
advanced level. 

nl 
Xx LAE ni : - ^, Tid 
268 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (2) c. jen 
l Lecture 1 hour a week, practical experience at student's. : ve? 
Orientation to digital and analog mini-computers. Programming d cof 

languages. Experience with one or more computers, No prev! 


t's conven 


puter experience necessary. (Fall) 
mu 
A : La" 
269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) nods n] 
r à " - et gi 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including v e 
data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in Sch JA 
and behavior and sensory processing. Open to students in the (Fol 
| Engineering and Applied Science with permission of instructor. 
si 
282 Experimental Physiology (5) st pr 
ele e $ o " epartmen' iy 
Participation in an ongoing research program in the Depa oy. P 
grams are currently available in the areas of membrane p nad 
tinal transport, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular physi0!0* 
elective periods. 
s 
y^ 


284 Advanced Physiology (5) 
Guided study and/or laboratory experience at 
field of physiology. Prior arrangements should be mad 
vidual faculty member. 4-week elective periods. 


"T 

a $9. 

vel in Se 

an advanced level ap 
e wit 
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> s . —- 
290 Extramural Physiology Elective (arr.) 


Ihe department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods at 


other institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the 
department. 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


By special arrangement with individual Staff members. Approximately 4 
clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit (Fall 
and spring) 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) Staff 


Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to the student's 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements for the Master’s 
Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctoral students 
minoring in Physiology, and Part I te the Cumulative General Examina | 
tion. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. (Fall) | 


299 "uoa 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Stafi 


(Fall and spring) 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami i 
nation. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology and of perti- 
nent areas of the candidate’s minor field. This course satisfies the require l | 


rw for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in Physiology | 
Fall and spring) 


E 
39 r 2 tas b 5 
7 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- | 
ination, Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation prob 
lem. his course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative 
General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) f 
399 ry; " PS 
y Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit i 
(Fall and spring) | 


ND Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


D, Reiss E Yochelson, J.E. Rankin, T.G. Webster, R.E. Rieger (Research), | 
linin > H. Shapiro (Re search), J. Wiener | 


Tay rofessors T. Noble, S. Berman, M, Kleinerman, M.deG. Ruffin, 
a 7 XOchelson (Criminal Beha, ior), L. Ferber, P. Gr: HM) oe * sry 
Resnik. E F.N. Waldrop, H. Weiner (Experimental iet ), H. 
EI ushne; Noshpitz, n T irk, B. Brown, H.H. Work, H. Jason, L. Cytryn, 
„Biker, jS a Kafka, M. Meltzer, J. Spurlock, M. Katz, C.T. evi S.L. 


Profe - Perlin, G. ^n Ticho, R.L. Shapiro, E.A. Hargrove 
Orial nera: H.D. 


Lederer 
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Associate Professors J.J. McMillan (Psychology), W.H. Scott 

Associate Professorial Lecturer G.E. Morris (Allied Health Science) 

Associate Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin, I.H. Kaiser, D. Eden, S.I. $27 
(Psychopharmacology), J.G. Rubin, E.S. Fleming, R.M. Greenberg, w) 
Kehne, J.L. Sheridan, J.H. Yacoubian, J. Durell, B. Olshaker, H.B. Lehrm? 
LH. Marill, T.D. Reynolds (Experimental Psychiatry), P.S. Weisberg, C 
Frederick (Medical Psychology), L.D. Robinson, A.S. Abr: aham, B.C Straigh 
J. Baker, J.J. Francis, A. D'Agostino, W.J. Stockton, R. Peele, J.T. Quali! 
baum, D.D. Cowell, M.R. Haas, R. Dupont, Jr., A. D'Costa, B. Weil 
P.F. Wohlford, J.H. Menetrez, B.L. Burris, C.C.H. Cullander, D.L. Tipp 
A. Ward, Jr. (Sociology), H.S. Winston, J.E. Meeks, J. Smith, R.M. C olem% 
R.N. Butler, M.J. Stern, G. Scarcella, J.B. Erdmann, J. Zinner, C.B. Re 
binowitz, F.M. Ochberg, W.G. Tompkins, S.J. Wolin, J.C. Folsom [ 

Assistant Professors B.B. Doyle, J.A. Frank, Ir., P.J. Steinglass, D.I. Davis, 
Ravenscroft, Jr., L. Sank, R.B. Gerber, J.J. Katzow q 

Adjunct Assistant Professors A.T. Billett (Social Work), M.M. Reynolds (Som 
Work), R.S. Richmond (Social Work) 

Assistant Clinical Professors S.S. Tenenblatt, R.A. Rogers, J.A. Farrell, Fó 
Hilkert, I.D. Milowe, W.C. Johnson, R.A. Frank, L. Schaffer, T.M. Mac A 
zie, C.W. Kehne, M.A. Woodbury, W.H. Young, Jr., J.H. Bouma, S. Gort 
Jr, D.A. Lanham, S. Mourat, S.L. Auster, H.A. Greenberg, G. o 
M.L. Garrett, H.A. Hoffman, J.M. Post, E. Friedman, R.A. McElroy: Schot 
Thomas (Social Work), B. Crowley, B.P. McKaig, W. Davidson, J.A. S 
tler, S. Weissman, M.S. Glatt, A.E. Marans, E.S. Denham, P.B. Hoj 
D.H. McKnew, Jr., L.A. Cove, M. Engel, J.L. Evans, L. Dizmang, B. W. 
C.R. Gray, M. " Chalick, G. Schaeffer, Lu Lewit, A.M. Messore, , s 
Weber, R.W. Wadeson, Jr., M.T. Advani, E . Black, D.H. Fram, A.B. Zie Li 
G.A. Tripp, M. Brody, D. Grodsky, J.L. x atleberg, K.L. Kaplan, D. 
lock, A. Saenz, E.A. Sorrentino, L.J. Tatnall, E. Taylor, S. Greenspa? 
Kraff, D.Y. Patterson, M.R. Goldberger, D.J. Gardner, R.L. Gros, ii 
Wellhouse, J.W. Voell, J.R.S. Malkin, R.A. Ratner, D.R. Meers, S.H. D 
B. Landau, A.H. Stein, L.R. Conte, B.L. Frankel, P.A, L ange, N.A. Sch C 
S.L. Billet, J.C. Chatel, K.P. Gorelick, R. Hirschfeld, H. Steinbo aa 
Bristol, R.M. Costell, M.D. Fitz, R.M. Auster, L.D. Levi, o f 
G.D. Legler, S.A. Savitz, W.F. eere; M. Giller, J.A.F. Ghuse af 
Sealy, M. Hertzman, S.K. Kolansky, R.A. Nover, S. Rosenblum, D.E. Ec 
J.L. Read, S.R. Piecznik, S.W. Anderson, G.A. Ellsworth, D. Charney: cs 
Holscher, Jr., C. Goldberg (Psychology), F.K. Johnson, P.E. Chane yA 
Feinstein, D.T. Mosher, A. Olaciregui, T. Craig, M. Boverman, ost 
Cabrera (Social Work), D.I. Joseph, L.E. Kruez, D.G. Lipman, RB. Fum 
N.L. Wilson, G.H. Miller, H.W. Rice, C. Goldberg, J.P. W aletzky, L 
K. Kessler 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers A.S. Fonaroff, A. Zappala ($ jal 

Instructors M.E.P. Oliveri (Research—Psychology), D.C.T. Choate 
Work) 

Adjunct Instructor S.S. Lynn, E.K. Wolf (Social Work) 

Clinical Instructors H. Plotsky, W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman, SE. Sa pu 


e 
(Psychology), E.W. Cotlove, K.L. Owens (Social Work), A.H. -— 
Work), F.J. Boruch, R.G. Ammerman, R.M. Kapit, R.J. Harmo 


àmosh, D, Schuyler, R.L. Siegel, M.M. Herenda, S.L. Aledort 


$ . 
252 Development of the Person Katzow and Staff 


For 1st-year medical students. Basic presentation of normal personality 
if È J 


development. Principles of psychological aspects of human growth and 
development. (Spring) 


*301 Introduction to Clinicał Problem Solving Doyle and Staff 


For 2nd-year medical students. Mental mechanisms, psychopathology, in- 
troduction to psychiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing, behavioral H 
Sciences in clinical medicine. (Fall) | 
- 
302 Clinical Clerkship Katzow, Gerber, Kapit, 
Giller, Hoffman, and Staff 
Supervised examination, diagnosis, treatment of outpatients and inpatients 
at University, St. Elizabeths, Washington Veterans Administration hos- 
Pitals, Psychiatric Institute, and Area C Mental Health Center; case con- | 
ferences, seminars on psychiatric referral, “psychiatric” drugs, commu- l | 
nity resources. Psychiatry in general practice stressed. (Fall and | 
spring) ! 
| 
350 Basic Psychopathology and Psychodynamics Bever | 


A seminar format using reading materials and clinical demonstrations to l 
explore the basis of mental illness. Limited to 25 
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Lecture NEN : | 
"ope er J.D. Robinson (Visiting—Psychology) 
Pécia] Lecturers J. Hoffman, S.M. Fisher, J.B. Chassan (Biostatistics), P. 


25 2nd-year medical stu- | 


d I | 
ents. (Fall) II 
35 à i Li 
l The Role and Professional Identity of Webster, Katzow, 
the Physician Robinowitz, Doyle 
Small group discussions exploring the personal and social factors of the 
Physician’s role. Limited to 10 2nd-year medical students per group. 
(Fall and spring) 
352 
common Personality Configurations Lipsius 
- elected commercial movies, viewed both during class and in student's free | 
I Provide material illustrative of personality configurations and life | 
yles to be analyzed in group discussions. Limited to 12 2nd-year medical | | 
Students, (Fall) In 
353 Basi | 
Basic Psychoanalytic Concepts Staff 
asic Psychoanalytic concepts such as dreams, transference phenomena, ! 
i unconscious, and the various components of personality structure. | | 
relation in discussions focusing on psychoanalytic issues and the | f 
EA of such concepts to the practice of medicine in general, For | 
(S ~ Or second-year medical students. Wash Psychoanalytic Soc. Bldg. 
35 Pring—8 sessions of 2 hours each) 
4 
Human Sexuality Staff 
Ormal sex 


Patterns 1. ual development; unusual sexual patterns; emphasis on sexual | 

rent life in the context of the individual's growth experiences and cur- | | 
Sycho; situation, For first- or second-year medical students. Wash. 

36s. ni analytic Soc. Bldg. (Spring 
MENO Clinical Introduction to Family Diagnosis Steinglass, 
erapy (3-3) Reiss. and Staff 


Q , 
p Den to medical students and advanced students in clinical psychology. 


or medica] students. 


8 sessions of 2 hours each) 
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381 Psychiatric Research: Human Development Meyers! 
Readings in human development. Direct observation and experience" 
normal and disturbed development sequences in a child daycare s% 
Videotaping. Weekly seminar 


382 Clinical Psychiatry Cowell, 0 
Participation in clinical care of patients hospitalized for emotional 
mental disturbances; individual and group therapy, somatic therapies f 
chodrama. 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 


383 Psychiatric Day Care AP 
Participation in the evaluation of patients referred for day care and it 
various activities and programs in the day care center. Research pt? 
ing to the day care center in its role in the treatment of psychiatri! 
tients. 8-week elective periods. Psychiatric Inst. of Wash. 


j 

385 Schizophrenic Reactions Bullard*, Maff 

Observation and study of the administrative management and treatm” 

Í patients. Staff meetings, selected readings, individual instruction, con 
case write-ups. 4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, 


oot 
386 Psychiatric Research 


jal! 
Participation in research programs involving clinical and experi d 


vestigations of human behavior. 4-week elective periods. . EIS 
Hosp. 
"eid " w 
387 Clinical Psychiatry r 
nt ! 


Students perform as residents; admit patients, work with treatmé y 
organize treatment plan and treat patients in cooperation with an d 
supervision of other treatment team members. E mergency room an 


| sultation work if desired. Students will attend all resident di 
courses, 4-, 8-, or 12-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. ) 
á "y "E crot 
389 Psychiatric Day Hospitalization 
(Formerly Psychiatric Day Care) p 


Participation in the diagnostic and treatment programs of a separa y 
independent day hospital designed to prevent and replace full-tim 
chiatric hospitalization. Research in the area of partial hospita" T 
One to three 4-week elective periods. Potomac Foundation or 
Health 4 
Ks? 


390 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) 


ri 
The department may arrange for students to spend elective Pr. 
other institutions. Interested students should contact J.J. Kat 


Jg? 
P ; oe och? 
391 Research: Constitutional Psychiatry and Psychiatric s. Y 
Aspects of Criminal Behavior tioni ø 
(1) Somatotypy, genetics, encephalography, and sensory deprive 100 
phasis on criminal behavior. (2) Detailed study of the social, à or 
gical factors producing criminal behavior; psychologic testing: 
week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. gobi* 
392 Administrative Psychiatry relo" 


acepts 7 
First-hand experience with new psychiatry-mental health co! o treat” 
to new legislation, recent court decisions regarding the right 


* Dr. Bullard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge 
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commitment, quality assurance, funding, PSRO. Open 


to two seniors. 
4-week elective )eriods. ot. I lizabeths Hos ). 
I 


393 Independent Studies Webster, Katzow 


Clinical or research experience and instruction in aspects of psychiatry not 
included in clerkship; selections on basis of individual student interest 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic and elsewhere, individually ar- 
ranged. 


394 Elective in Forensic Psychiatry Saiger 
Work in the rehabilitation of criminal offenders. 


4-week elective periods 
St. Elizabeths Hosp. 


95 ¢ - 

395 Substance Abuse Davis 
Individualized program dealing with drug and alcohol abuse. GWU Cen- 
ter for Family Research. Clinical and research experience. 

396 Alcoholism: Inpatient Treatment Scarcella 
Participation in evaluation and treatment of patients hospitalized for 
chronic alcoholism. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 

397 Fam; ss ` 

97 Family Medicine Sank 
require some form of psychiatric 
ature. 4-week elective periods. 


Working with medical outpatients who 
Intervention or evaluation of a brief n 


9 : " T i 
398 Alcoholism: Outpatient Treatment Advani 


Inpatient and outpatient care in all stages of alcoholism. Interested stu- 


ents should make arrangements with the instructor. Psychiatric Inst. of 
Wash. 


4 " resa 4 
01 Residential Treatment for Disturbed Adolescents 


Participation in staff activities in a residential treatment facility for dis- 


turbed adolescents. Open to one student: those interested should contact 
the instructor, 


Auster 


402 " 

02 Outpatient Psychiatry 
Open to two 
lected ps 
Sion, 


Katzow 


Participation in evaluation and treatment of se- 
ychiatric outpatients in the OPD of the Ambulatory Care Divi- 


seniors. 


S03 nea 
Sychiatric Day Care: The Adolescent Patient Quattlebaum 
Open to two seniors. Partial hospitalization of adolescent patients. Par- 
Icipation in patie 


nt management. Psychiatric Inst. of Wash. 
405 Ch: 
Child Psychiatry 


Open to two 
Sultation to v 
of child psyc 


Tatnall 
seniors. Externship in child psychiatry. Psychiatric con- 
arious pediatric wards. Outpatient evaluation and treatment 
4 hiatric patients and their families. Children’s Hosp. 
06 Familie c 
Family Studies 
Study of familie 
9ne senior. 


Boverman 
s needing psychiatric help for physical illnesses. Open to 
those interested should contact the instructor. 
7F , 
Orensic Psychiatry 
Upervised rese 
Brams, 
beths H 


Ward 
arch in the training and research divisions of forensic pro- 
Open to two seniors. 8- 


or 12-week elective periods. St. Eliza- 
osp. 


((¢ 225 @ 2% 
ia ; 


Chairman: S.D. Rockoff 
Associate Chairman: D.O. Davis 


Directors of Divisions: S.D. Rockoff (Diagnostic Radiology), R.C. Reba M 
clear Medicine, Co-director), V.M. Varma (Nuclear Medicine, Co-dire® 
D.J. Goodenough (Radiation Physics), J.G. Maier (Radiation Therapy) 


Professors S.D. Rockoff, J.G. Maier (Radiation Therapy), D.O. Davis, | 
McSweeney, C.C. Rogers (Radiation Therapy), C.W. Ochs, R.C. Rebal 
clear Medicine) í 

Clinical Professors A.C. Wyman, M.M. Reeder, J.L. Doppman, Q.E. Crews’ 
J.J. Smith (Nuclear Medicine) 

Professorial Lecturer J.R. Andrews 


Associate Professors M. Majd, V.M. Varma (Nuclear Medicine), K. Pow! 
(Research—Nuclear Medicine), W.C. Eckelman (Radiopharmacology) r 
Lawson, D.L. Breckbill, J.A. Deye (Radiation Physics), M.E. Bradley t 
search), S.H. Shah, A.M. Lewicki, DJ. Goodenough (Radiation Phy 
F.H. Attix (Research—Radiation Physics) Ü 
Associate Clinical Professors H.J. Kicherer, C.F. Murphy, W.J. Nelso® 
Augustin, J.M. Hallenbeck " 
Assistant Professors S.N. Lee (Radiation Therapy), B.L. McClennan, B. Po $ 
N.J. Smith (Radiation Therapy), R. Gordon (Research), P.T. Kirchnet g 
Goodman, W.J. Rzeszotarski (Research—Nuclear Medicine), K.E. p 
(Radiation Physics), G.L. Edwards (Allied Health), T. Padikal (Radit 
Physics), E.W. Bradley (Research Radiobiology) " 
Assistant Clinical Professors S.R. Bersack, M.D.M. Faris, A.S. Cigtay: 7 
Thomas, J. Burwell, R.A. Butler, Sr., F.V. Schumacher, C.F. Tedfort? ch 
Lull, W.W. Olmsted, R. Blumhardt, D.L. Johnson (Nuclear Medicine Nr 
nology), M.C. Johnson, M.S.L. Lesar, E.R. Jacobs, V.L. McManamay og 
clear Medicine), J.A. Russotto, G. Cohen (Radiation Physics), JP. o 
(Nuclear Medicine), J.D. Marriott, W.H. McCartney (Nuclear Me sf 
F.H. Gerber (Nuclear Medicine), S.J. Kurzbard, C.M. Citrin, ME 
(Allied Health Science), R.F. Carretta hn 
Instructors S.H, Moore (Radiation Therapy), R.M.S. Beck (Radiologic de 
ogy), D.M. Gibbons (Nuclear Medicine), N.L, McElroy (Radiation P 
R.D. Ornitz (Research) j^ 
Clinical Instructors G. Tievsky, S.M. Perl, L. Wener, R.J. Morton, Jf 
Thomas, E. Westbrook, W.G. Paullin, J.L. Murray 
Special Lecturers A.L. Byrne, F.R. Pugh, R.G. Conant (Nuclear Medi ‘ 
nology), G.E. Flook, W.E. Fulps, J.C. Hergenrother (Nuclear Medici y) 
nology), W.F. Mellen, J.L. Firoved (Nuclear Medicine Technolo® d Nt 
Duea, H.F. Midkiff, (Nuclear Medicine Technology), J.A. Waliszew gj 
clear Medicine), J.H. Coenen (Nuclear Medicine Technology), B- md 
*(Nuclear Medicine Technology), L.R. Oly, H.L. Hise, Jr. (Nuclear 


4 
icine T^ 


* Unless otherwise indicated, all faculty appointments are in the Diagnostic Radiology é 
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Technology), W.J. Weiler (Nuclear Medicine Technology), J.H. Arthmann 
“Wuclear Medicine Technology), C.E. Boccia, P.F. Jensen (Nuclear Medicine 
echnology), W.B Lowe, C.M. Richardson, J.W, Andrews (Nuclear Medi- 
cine Technology), M.G. Withrow, Jr., N. Hodges, S.L. Horst, R.A. Mollett, 
- Wesley, C.J. Zimmerman, Jr., R.W., Carlson, J.S. Thorkelsen 


Courses oak t 
e numbered 40 through 190 are limited to students in the A.S. or B.S. 
ee , 


scie Programs in radiologic technology, nuclear medicine, and radiologic 
nce and administration. 


40 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology I (2) Staff 
Instruction and close supervision in the use of radiologic techniques in ex- 
amining the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, central nervous, and 
Circulatory systems; chest and abdomen radiography, orthopaedic radiog- 
raphy, ENT and neurologic radiography, portable radiographic examina- 
tions, pediatric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation therapy. 


41 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology II (2) Staff 
Continuation of Rad 40. Prerequisite: Rad 40. 


42 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology III (2) Staff 
Continuation of Rad 40 and 41. Prerequisite: Rad 40, 41. 


43 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4) Staff 
Practical study and supervised performance; emphasis on indications and 
Contraindications, procedures and methods, physiological and procedural 


actors which may result in a false study, radiation safety techniques, and 
administrative procedures. 


44 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine II (5) Staff 


Continuation of Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I. Prerequisite: 
Rad 43. 
5 . . 

0 Radiologic Anatomy I (4) 
Human anatomy 
tion of the huma 
Pathological. 


Staff 


as applied to radiologic terminology. Structure and func- 


n skeleton and topographical anatomy, both normal and 
Prerequisite: Med 101 or equivalent. 


5 Radiologic Anatomy II (4) 


H Staff 
um; anc ; * ‘ 

fu Man anatomy as applied to radiographic procedures. Structural and 
"im approach, application to radiography of the digestive, respira- 


„ > excretory, endocrine, 
Em Of special sense. 
Terequisite: Rad 50. 


55 : 
Stationary and Rectilinear Imaging (3) Staff 


mented anatomy, Physiology, and pathology of imaging procedures; basic 
iver net. of these and related procedures, including bone, brain, liver, 
pool, aad bone marrow, lung, liver-lung, transmission, cardiac blood 
tid ventric ography, spleen, parathyroid, pancreas, lung ventilation, paro- 

riculography; miscellaneous scans; brain and cardiac flow studies. 


reproductive, and nervous systems and the or- 
Some discussion of medical and surgical diseases. 


56 Hem, : 
tele and Radionuclide Dilution Procedures (3) Staff 
ated ; 


nuclide ln ii; physiology, and pathology of hematologic and radio- 
ilution procedures; basic protocol for these procedures, including 
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plasma volume and related plasma studies, red cell volume and related 
cell studies, studies of iron metabolism, and the placental localization 
scanning. 


57 Organ Concentration-Excretion Measurements (3) $ 


Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of organ concentration- 
tion measurements; the procedure for those measurements, including? 
roid uptake and its variations, thyroid scan, metastatic chest survey, * 
gram, renal scan, and renal flow study. 


58 Gastrointestinal Absorption Measurements ( 1) Y 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of gastrointestinal absorf" 
measurements; the procedure for those measurements, including fat abs? 
tion studies (triolein and oleic acid) and the three stages of the vif 
B-12 absorption study (Schilling test). 


9 


59 Competitive Binding Radioimmu assay (2) 


pretation of their results. 


60 Radiographic Technique I (4) 
Theoretical and practical study of X-ray machines, equipment, patienti 
sitioning, and radiographic qualities; history and development of / p 
phototiming, X-ray tubes, and Bucky grids and their uses: anato y 
landmarks, radiographic terminology, exposure factors, and variation™ y 
diographic calibration (quality and quantity); marking of films and I?" 


governing good film quality. Includes laboratory work. d 
61 Radiographic Technique II (4) 


Preparation of exposure charts and use of radiation protection " 
practical applications of technical uses of stationary and portable » 
ment under supervision; techniques for pediatric radiographs and Ms 
of positioning and restriction; intra-oral radiography techniques. cdit 
fluorographic chest units, departmental floor plans, basic office proe 
Includes laboratory work. Prerequisite: Rad 60. " 
62 Darkroom Technology (3) : 
Processing of film after exposure; care and handling of convention” gy 
automatic darkroom equipment; types of film, handling and storage’ ef? 
ing and handling of chemicals and the action and quantity of thes? gi 
cals in the processing of film: effects of heat and cold on these che 
diagnosing of various improper dev eloping techniques. Includes 14 


work. J 
65 Basic Chemistry (3) 
Introduction to basic chemistry, kinds of matter, atomic st rions 
periodic table, chemical bonding, formulae and equations, "-— gb? 
, ‘ - : "e istry» 
base reactions; introduction to organic chemistry and biochem 
ratory sessions. sj 


y 
ructUfe 3 


66 Radiopharmaceuticals (3) 99/ c 
Uses of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of a MO- ore 


" » body: m 

generator, radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the ei v 
: I „lides 
tion of radiopharmaceuticals using generator produced nuc 


control, accountability, procurement, clinical orientation. 
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70 Electronics of Radiology I (4) Staff 
and construction, 
circuits, compound cir 

various components of the circuits such 
as resistors and capacitors, magnetism and alternating current, magnetism 
and inductance, inductance and Capacitance, and capacitance and trans 

formers. Includes laboratory work 


Fundamental concepts of electricity such as battery types 
Power and energy, simple circuits, series/parallel 
cuits. Description and function of 


7 


Electronics of Radiology II (4) Staff 


Applications of electronic principles to X-ray equipment ar 


id components; 
transformers, meters, generators, rectifiers, 


on tubes 


basic electronics; elec 


and solid state devices; equipment trouble shooting and mainten In- 
cludes laboratory work Prerequisite: Rad 
5 i ; x 
72 Radiation Instrumentation (5) Staff 


Theoretical and practical aspects of radiation detectors: types, components, 
and operation of detectors: colina ra geometry; 


introduction to recti- 
linear scanning; introduction to stationary 


imaging; clinical orientation. 
75 Fundamentals of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) Staff 

Basic units, quantum theory, Bohr theory, atomic and nuclear structure, 
radioactivity and dec: iy, alpha and beta particles, electromagnetic radia- 
tion, series decay, radioactive equilibrium, LC.R.l 


80 Mathematics of Radiology (3) 


Principles of mathematics as applicat 
nology; 


Staff 
to the physics of radiologic tech- 


use of the slide rule, including peores division, powers, and 


$t 7 
ide ts 
ents e aluate 


i 


"te 


an x-ray in the GWU Hospital emergency room 


‘tea = «2 * 
insets 
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roots; solution to linear equations in the unknown; cartesian coord 
plane; slope of straight line: determining linear equations from givel 
ditions; graphic solution of two or more linear equations. 


81 Basic Mathematics (3) ; 
Review of basic high school mathematics, basic algebra, common ani 


tural logarithms and their manipulation, linear and logarithmic grap! 
and manipulation of a log-log side rule. 


82 Applied Technical Mathematics (3) 5 
Mathematics as applicable to nuclear medicine: basic decay formula? 
its variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides, basic statistics ur 
nology, frequency distributions, confidence limits, standard error, effi 
distribution of counting time, statistics relating to rectilinear and st” 
ary imaging. 


90 Ethics (1) s 


TES - 318 EM 
Ethics of physician/technician patient relationships Responsibilities: ^, 
moral and legal, to the doctor/patient and technologist relationship 
rapport expected of the technologist 


91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) " 


Independent study on any aspect of radiology worked out betwee 
student and the instructor. 


y 
92 Basic Physics (3) $ 


ý 


Remedial course for students deficient in physics training. Includes j 
atomic structure, elements, molecules, compounds, electro and ma, 
statics, motors, transformers, concepts of electricity, and circuits. og? 
duction to radiological physics including radiation protection, radio" 
units, and interactions of radiation with matter. 1 
s» 
93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) os 
e 
Interaction of radiation with matter; radiation effects on moleculaf; di 
lar, tissue, and organ levels: genetic and somatic effects of ionizing 
tion; classical and M.I.R.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation- 


94 Radiological Safety (3) 


Introduction to radiation safety; units of radiation exposure stor 
licensing; AEC regulations; accountability and records, receipt itori 
handling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materials; p j 
shielding; dose-distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; radia gt 
ness; radiac instruments; radiation safety clothing; radioactive "SP 


cedure. " 
95 Radiation Safety (3) » poe? 
EK è stiv j 
Radiation tolerance, safety, and reporting photodosimetry; prow’ quit™, 
ods, control devices, Shielding, half-life, detection, detection ve e 
. . " . $i , 
design and operation, thermoluminescence (its operation and U 
nology and subject matter. Includes laboratory work. wW 


96 Radiation Biology (3) 
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OT Ohan — 
f 97 Special Procedures (3) Staff 
l Techniques of radiology employing contrast 


medias. Fluoroscopy, spot 
films, 


placentography, location of 


techniques, oral procedures, 
pediatric angiographic procedures, etc. Prerequisite: Rad 61, 


i body section radiography, pelvimetry, 
foreign bodies of the eye, angiography, O.R 
Stereoscopy, 


71. 


98 Therapy Procedures (1) 


Introduction to radiation therapy 
Physiology, and p 


Staff 
and radium implants. Related anatomy, 
pathology of phosphorous-32 and iodine-131 


therapies 
and the technologist's responsibilities concerning them. 

99 Survey of Radiation Therapy and Nuclear Medicine (3) Staff 
Principles and practices of X-ray therapy and nuclear medicine techniques; 
Purpose of radiation therapy and radioisotopes, their application, uses, 
lypes of equipment, and design. Prerequisite: Rad 51, 61. 71, 95, 96. 

14 ; "AT i 

0 Radiology Administration (4) Staff 
auction in the key areas of administration: human skills, technical 
Skills, 


and conceptual awareness as they pertain to 
Ment at the department level. Traditional 
models developed through modern texts 
dress the topics of organizational 


radiologic manage 
management concepts and 
and current journals which ad- 


behavior, planning, controlling, etc. 
7ISCussion and exploration of the logistics of managing a radiology sec- 
tion, Pre 


requisite; HCA 135, 142, 153. 156. 
145 Administrative P 


For Students conc 
Velop, 


roject: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Staff 
entrating in diagnostic radiology 
mplete a project for a radiology 
les. Prerequisite: Rad 140 


Students identify, de- 


and co department using adminis- 


trative princip 


147 ; ini 
Administrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) 
vor students concentr 
and complete 
Ministrative 


Staff 
ating in nuclear medicine. Students identify, develop, 
a project for a nuclear medicine department using ad- 
Principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. 


l : 
49 Administrative Project: Radiation Therapy (3) Staff 
or students concentrating in radiation the 
trative prete a Project for a radiation th 
v nciples, Prerequisite: Rad 140. 
^ Radiology, Senior Study (2) 
Dependent study for 


rapy. Students identify, develop, 
erapy department using adminis- 


Staff 


viser ; radiologic sciences and administration. Faculty ad- 
on as consultant to projects and gives minimal guidance. Project 
Y» S Must be submitted for evaluation. 
Radiati à | 
ation Physics and Safety I (3) Staff 
nce 


isms par matter and energy and electromagnetic radiation. Mecha- 
Tla ? Production of X-rays, X-ray circuits, including half-wave and 
: rectification and 3-phase generators. Interaction of radiation 
atter, emphasizing the photoelectric, Compton, and pair-production 
Padiation ation detection and dosimetry, Roentgen rad and rem units of 
* Radiation safety as applied to diagnostic radiology, nuclear 
. » and radiotherapy, including effects of time, distance, and shield- 
“imum permissible concentrations, internal dose problems, 


150 S 


171 


176 


177 


190 


195 
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Radiological Electronics and Engineering (3) 
Introductory course designed to provide the student with an under 
ing of basic electronics as well as the operation, limitation, use and 
ciples in the selection of instrumentation. Transistors. power sup 
amplifiers, as well as major circuit components of radiation detect 
struments, gamma camera and rectilinear scanners, radiotherapy ? 
voltage and linear accelerators, and diagnostic radiography equip 
Physics of Radiological Imaging (3) . 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Image formatiof 
transmission through radiological and related photo-optical devices." 
ing system analysis tecnniques. Concepts of sensitivity, contrast: 
modulation transfer functions. Description and analysis of photo y 
tors, including film grids and Bucky and intensifier screens. Radiog^ 
development process. Fluoroscopy, cine radiography, and video | 
niques; image storage electron radiography; and solid state in? 
panels. Ultra sonography and thermography. Demonstrations a 
periments in control and evaluation of radiologic imaging. prerod” 
Rad 167, 168. 

y 
Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) i 
For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Concepts of radioa 
including beta decay, isomeric transitions, electron capture, intern? f 
sition, alpha decay, and the auger effect. Isotopic half-life secu i 
transient equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear reactions 
ing statistics, and selection of instrumentation. Scintillation spect y 
techniques. Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, and computer tech i 
in nuclear medicine. Demonstrations and experiments in cof! 
evaluation of imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167, 168. 

y 
Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy (3) d 
For students concentrating in radiotherapy. Concepts of dep i 
isodose curves, and tissue air ratios for different energies, TSD: * p 
size. Techniques of treatment planning for stationary, multiple, ur 
ing portals for Co-60 and megavoltage linear accelerators. Con 
wedge fields and compensation for multiple TSD surfaces and "P5 
homogenities. Dosimetry of linear sources. Quimby and Paterson ig 
dosimetry systems. Computer techniques in radiotherapy. Introd of 
the dosimetry of electrons, neutrons, and the heavy particles. Dre 
tions and experiments illustrating dosimetric principles. * 
Rad 167, 168. 

po 

Radiobiology (3) ~pe 
Advanced course involving biological aspects of radiation. m 
physical, and genetic effects of radiation on cells and organis ve. f 
ecology, safety and health. Legal aspects of control Prerequ" 
93 or 96. 

g 
Directed Study in Radiation Physics (2) it” 

f 


. . * ations O fq 
Projects in selected specialty demonstrating application ality f 
physics, imaging or dosimetric principles to radiographic QU pad 


" : , " : -reauisite: 
and evaluation of radiological equipment systems. Prerequ 


171; 175 or 176 or 177 
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? 383 Clinical Radiology Wyman and Stafi 
/ Radiologic differential diagnosis; emphasis on the role of diagnostic radi 
f ology in clinical problem-solving. Each student is assigned a patient popu 
' lation and correlates the radiologic examinations with the clinical mani- 
festations of disease. The student prepares a brief clinical and radiologi- 
cal summary and participates in procedures, case conferences with staff 
members, and interaction with medical and surgical staff members. Daily 
lectures and staff conferences. Audio-visual self-instructing material. 4 

Week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


384 Diagnostic Radiology 


Participation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, 


Interpretation of radiologic procedures with staff 
teaching film file. 


Attendance at medical, surgical, and pediatric staf 
Conferences. 


4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 


385 N x 
85 Nuclear Medicine 
Introduction to the 


tection, and instrumentation. 
and scanner. Study of organ imaging techniques, by lectures, conferences. 
and Participation in patient care. Introduction to radio-immune assay. 
Correlation between clinical problems and nuclear diagnosis. 4-week elec- 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. Center 


So Dew t = 

6 Radiation Therapy Maier and Staff 

Introduction to radiotherapeutic techniques, physics of high-energy radia- 
lon and instrumentation. 


of K Radiation treatment and correlated management 
> malignant diseases; emphasis on decision-making in a clinical practice 
“Week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


387 § , 
7 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology Staff 


Subspeci: : ; ; ; ; 
bspecialty offerings include pulmonary, gastrointestinal, urologic, ob- 
Stetric ang gy 


: necologic, neurologic, and pediatric. 4-week elective periods. 
miv. Hosp. 


^ agnostic Radiology Reeder and Staff 

a + à " . . 

inten pation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, and special procedures; 
teachin tion of radiologic procedures with staff; review and study of 
teens film file; conferences, 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen 


389 y; 
89 Diagnostic R 


adiology 
Same as R 


Ochs and Stafi 
ad 388. 


4-week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Med Center 


390 k 
"Xtramur; ny 
ramural Radiology Elective (arr.) 
Instituti arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
Ons. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 


39] `» 
Diagnostic Radiology 


Schumacher and Stafi 
ad 388. 


4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


Burwell and Staff 


and special procedures; 
; review and study of 


f 


Varma, Reba, and Staff 
physics of radioisotopes, radiochemistry, radiation de- 
Theory and operation of the nuclear camera 


Surgery 
Chairman: P.C. Adkins 

Directors of Divisions: P.C. Adkins (General Surgery, Thoracic and Card 
cular Surgery), R.D. Shapiro (Oral Surgery), J.G. Randolph (Pediatr 
gery), L.W. Thompson (Plastic Surgery) 


Professors C.T. Klopp, G.S. Letterman (Plastic), J.G. Randolph, P.C. Ad 
M. Mills, F.W. Plugge IV, J.E. McClenathan, W.J. Fouty i 

Clinical Professors V.M. Iovine, G.A. Higgins, Jr., E.A. Gould, J.R. TH 
thwaite , 

Associate Professors H.C. Pierpont, T.C. Alford, P.E. Shorb, Jr., N.T. p 
garis, W.L. Joseph, L.W, Thompson, C.M. Herman, N.M. Rich, L.T. BA 
G. Klebanoff, R.P. Altman, C.B. Wright, W.C. Dempsey (Plastic) 


Associate Clinical Professors M.A. Schurter, N.P.D. Smyth, L. Gerber, 
| Glew, Jr., D. Wenger, R.W. Parsons, J.M. Keshishian, N.H. Isaacson 
Absolon, W.D. Latham 


Associate Professorial Lecturer L.E. Church (Oral) T 
Assistant Professors A.J. Slovin, K.D. Anderson, D.W. Oller, F.M. MY 
P. Zamick (Plastic), G.W. Geelhoed, M.H. Jordan, Sr., B.L. Aaron, D: 

W. Gee, L.E. Smith, H.A. Steimel, R.C. Cochran 


í 
Assistant Clinical Professors W. Ferguson, J.J, Weinstein, F.B. Brandt y 
Canter, J.B. Harrell, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirson, F. Sacasa (Oral), R.D. S) 
(Oral), J.D. Alford, C.A. Silva, R.L. Flax, R.R. Cameron. HF. Sears vu 
Giordano, G.B. Helfrich, B.S. Teunis, R.C. Shaw, S.M. Knoll, E.M. 
L.W. Gray, Jr., P.S. Fox, P.L. DeWitt, J.M. Garcia o 
Clinical Instructors J.H. Sager, S. Holen (Periodontics), R.S. Siegel | 
C.L. Magassy (Plastic), R.N. Scott 


Special Lecturer J.H. Bayly 


gi 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Plastic Surgery 
2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 9 
*303 Clinical Clerkship 
12 weeks at Univ. Hosp. and Nat'l. Naval Med. Center gi 


376 Advanced Surgery es W, 
Participation in total patient care, including operative procedure N 
close supervision. 4-week elective periods. Andrews AFB oe ah 
Naval Med. Center, Univ. Hosp., V.A. Hosp., Wash. Hosp. Cent 
Reed Gen. Hosp. 


and © 
378 Intensive Care Unit Absolon inc, 
Introduction to the management of acutely ill surgical patienb» cit A 
cases involving trauma: neurosurgery; and cardiovascular-tho 5 Ho 
dominal, and orthopaedic surgery. 4-week elective periods. 
Center 


——E 


* Required for medical students. 
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379 Transplantation Immu nology 


Clinical renal transplantation and preservation. Daily teaching rounds, 
literature conference, seminar presentation, weekly surgical-medical ne- 
Phrology rounds. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


384 Thoracic-Cardiovascular Surgery Adkins 


Study of the basic principles used in thoracic and cardiovascular surgery. 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 


385 Plastic Head and Neck Surgery 
Participation in all activities, including preoperative and 
Care, operating room procedures, clinical activities, 
Surgery, head and neck cancer, maxillofacial trauma, hand surgery, con- 


genital anomalies about the head and neck, and burns. 4-week elective 
Periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 


Thompson 
postoperative 
conferences. Aesthetic 


386 Pediatric Surgery 


Participation in an active, 
and children, 
neoplasms. 


Randolph 
closely supervised surgical service for infants 
including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 

3 : z 
87 Plastic Head and Neck Surgery 


Thompson, Parsons 
Experience comparable to a sur 


i gical internship with integral participation 
n all activities of the service, including preoperative and postoperative 
care, operating room procedures, outpatient clinics, and conferences. Basic 


Principles of wounds and their management, aesthetic and reconstructive 
surgery, 


G and congenital anomalies. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed 
en. Hosp, 


388 Plastic Surgery 
Participation in an 


Staff 

m active plastic surgery service, principally aesthetic 

tá but also including other types of plastic surgery. Participation in 

ele aent clinics, operating room procedures, and conferences. 4-week 
“te periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. Center. 


389 Suro: 
eal Preceptorship Iovine, McCune, Thistlethwaite, Isaacson 
prae Pation in the care of general surgical patients as seen in private 

Clice, 4-week elective periods. 


390 
Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) 


e : i 
s department arranges for students to s 
at other insti 


pend one or more elective peri- 
Man of th 


tutions. Students must have the approval of the chair- 
© department. 


399 Peripheral V 


tud ascular Surgery Keshishian, Smyth, Slovin 
Y and ; icafi vitio . "as . 
Hosp, oo of vascular surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
395 E 
E "imental Surgery Joseph, Geelhoed 
ipation ; X : 
Cedu ec tion In existing research projects and experimental operative pro- 
Ross Haj ned reading. 4-week elective periods. Surgical Research Lab., 


51.445,40 © @ 9.9 
12325 


Urology 


Chairman: H.C. Miller, Jr. 


Professors L.R. Culbertson, H.C. Miller, Jr. 

Clinical Professors E.E. Ferguson, W.D. Jarman, F.J. Frensilli, F.T, Reu 

Associate Professor M. Edson 

Associate Clinical Professors H.A. Goldberg, C. Rodriguez, J. Kenealy, ? 
Mittemeyer 

Assistant Professor H.S. Semerdjian 


Assistant Clinical Professors G. Ottenberg, R.C. Rhame, G. Dudas. H.J. o 
roth, R.E. Ware, W.L. Banfield III, LS. Young, E.H., Soifer, IJ. S 
f D.M. Seitzman, I. Shuman, D.T. Schwartz, F.B. Hendricks, H. Salcedo 


Clinical Instructors B.O. Black, T.A. MacLean, E.G. Abramson, J.B. Af 
stein, R.A. Roth, W.L. Glover Jr., S.O. Kazmi 
€ d 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Urology 
2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
os ; gol 
380 Clinical Urology "n 
Outpatient and diagnostic urology, cystoscopy and radiographic pr 
2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


s 
381 Clinical Urology Miller and 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis a" "m. 
ment; radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, e 
reading, weekly staff conference. 2-weck elective periods. Unt iud 
Hosps., Nat'l. Naval Med. Center, Walter Reed Army Medical 
Children’s Hosp. 


- cs and > 
382 Clinical Urology Hendricks = í | 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis asi 


ment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery» os | | 
g E VA. 
reading, weekly staff conference. 2-week elective periods. V. 
E | 


383 Clinical Urology yt 
B) ó urolog) 


Outpatient and diagnostic urology; cystoscopic and operativ 


; > J 
week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Md. Center. | 


390 Extramural Urology Elective (arr.) sods iP e" 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective peri". ihe 


^ a ; hairí 0 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman 
partment. 
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Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


"odore 
S. 19 oss udson Aberne thy, Professor Eme ritus of Clinical Medi 


ne 

Pret © Jenison U niversity; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 

BA ril Mbritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 

Duis ye J Iniversity of Missouri; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 

Bs, wa Alpert, Profe ssor Emeritus of Medicine 
Ha A.D 1932, Yale Un versity 

NY F rd 

MD, h Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and Svphilolo 
Win: " Diversity of ( incinnati 

lllia S 

D Staton Anderson, Professor Emeritus 


eve] of Clinical Child Health and 
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27, 

+ M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 

A. 1952 " Bl ides, Prof 
8, 1 Jniversity of Ka 
A 

MD drew Bloedorn. 

Versity. 9, Creighton 


essor Emeritus of Surgery 


insas; M.D. 1932, Washington University 


Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
University: B.A. 1915, M.A. 1916, Sc.D. 1948, Ge 


ge Washington Un 
ho 
Mas M 
cP p E. 
Ba, 1929, e „herson Brown, Professor H meritus of Medicine 
ter M warthmore College; M.D. 1933. Johns Hopkins University 
ez 
PhB, 4 d Bullard, Professor Emeritus of € ! Psychiatry 
"ic ' fale University; M.D. 1923, University of Pennsylvanía 


E ibri 
IS > 
1931 AN rofessor Eme ritus of Anatomy 
wa *- Dic University of America; M.A. 1940 
tank "» VDiVersity of ( ambridge 


nean i 
5, nA Ostenbader, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophth 
Temiah h K Pden Sydney College; M.D 1929, University of Virginia 

nn sith’ C romer, 


George Washin 


University; Ph.D 
ilmology 


> "J . £ . " 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 


9; B.A, 1931, 


George W ashington University 


Ott os v s 
Va atate 
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Henry Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and! 
cology 
B.A. 1916, Western Maryland € ollege; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins t niversity 
Paul Frederick Dickens, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
M.D. 1908, University of Nashville 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne 
B.A. 1923, George Washington University; M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson University; M 
Case Western Reserve University 
y: y 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (E 
mental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
us i G 
James Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
cology 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor E«s»ritus of Medicine 
M.D, 1933, University of Virginia 
. a J iá AIT P" — 
Clarence Kendall Fraser, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics à 
cology 
Ph.B. 1931, College of the Holy Cross: M.D 1935, Tufts University 


James Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology vis 
B.A. 1930, M.S 1931, Ohio State University; M.D 1935, Medical College of 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


Robert Henry Groh, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburgh 


: i : side 
Robert Sexton Higdon, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology (In Resid 
B.S. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, T ulane University 


Alec Horwitz, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery it , 
| B.A. 1920, M.D. 1923, George Washington University; M.S. in Surg. 1927, Univers 
nesota 


Hayden Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
B.S. 1927, University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 


Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 


Edward Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
M.D. 1918, George Washington University 


yf 
. " ; hos velo? 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor Em ritus of Child Health and De 
, i ^ j 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences state 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University: M.D 1936, State University of New York DO 


Center; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University 


Preston. Alexander McLendon, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1913, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1910, University of Richmond; M.D. 1915, University of Maryland 


Joseph Ney, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 


al » ics 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatric 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1925, George Washington University mi 
: ; T ; Lok Gy" 
George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of € linical Obstetrics and 9? 
B.A. 1918, M.D. 1922, George Washington University y 
Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology ; 


south 
i ity of So" 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D 1932, Medical University 9 
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Lois Irene Platt 


» Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
1931, 


Goucher € ollege; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 


H m . 
"ert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (Biochemistry) 


Veni 1925, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1933, Uni- 
mity of Minnesota 


An E. ; Saee DW ias 
vi Gabriel Prandoni, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


Cent 934, Fordham University; M.D. 1938, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
er 


L i 
“Wrence Elias p 
“A. 1930, M.D. 1 


Beni. * 
Jamin Rones, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
^ 1922, M.D, 1926, Johns Hopkins University 


R 
mest Alfred Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
"^" C.M. 1926, Queens University, Canada 
Don 


ald H 
B 192 


utnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
934, Harvard University 


arrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesthesiology 
9, M.A. 1931, M.D. 1932, George Washington University 


la R 
p,a ckwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
* 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
om ns / : " 
Bs n Carlton Thompson, Professor Emeritus of € 


linical Urology 
' ^ Med, M.D, 1920, 


Jan George Washington University 
et " e L : S rl 2. 
pa Graeme Travell, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Joh * 1922, Wellesley College; M.D. 1926, Cornell University 
Augustine Washington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 
A lopment 
Hopkins Virginia Military Institute; B.S. 1926, University of Virginia; M.D. 1930, Johns 
ins University 
Jame 


B 


8 Wins ; y . ' 
S. Winston Watts, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surgery 


irginia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University of Virginia 
allace Wilkinson 
"Ylvania » M.D, 1 


ich; 
ard , . ms . t 
B.A, ~ , Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
928, George Washington University; M.S. in Med 1932, University of Penn- 


A. 1954 | TY Aaron, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
S "^ “Diversity of Missouri; M.D. 1958, University of Texas Medical Branch at Galveston 
, “amue " . Vend i 
Oral § "» Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
Bs, 16,clences 
* 193 
Kristof Ab, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; M.D 1950, George Washington University 
“raha . , TTE " , 
MD, 1952 ham, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
dw. » Budapest University 


4n "-— 
BA ud rald Abramson, ¢ 
Preg NS University of p 
Ba aul Abramson, 
: 1 » Case W, 


‘linical Instructor in l 'rology 
ennsylvania; M.D. 1967, University of Virginia 


Associate Professor of Pharmacology and of Pathology 
estern Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 

: arm » Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 

lvenity ‘of MAICk University, Czechoslovakia: M.D. 1952, Yale University; M.S., Ph.D. 1963, 
^ ja. Minnesota 4 

arsh, 
Bs al Ackarn.. "HP A d 

3. 1958, x rman, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 

"=. 1962, University of Pittsburgh 
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John Pletch Adams, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Child Health® 
Development 
B.S. 1943, University of Missouri; M.D. 1945, Washington University 

Ann Evelyn Baryshyan Adcook, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Labor 
Medicine) 
B.S. 1968, Marywood College 


Edward Adelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1947, Tufts University 


Paul Charles Adkins, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 
Mohan Teckchand Advani, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


havioral Sciences * 
B.S. 1955, Punjab University, India; M.B., B.S. 1960, Osmani University, India; p.P.M- 
Mysore University, India 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology " 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke U 


Cosimo Ajmone-Marsan, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1942, University of Torino, Italy 


Flavius Abiola Akerele, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1966, Boston University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Julio Estuardo Alarcon, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1966, University of Trujillo, Peru 


Chalom Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, American University of Beirut 


! (v 
Dan George Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of 


Health and Development y 
B.S. 1938, Ohio State University; M.D. 1950, State University of New York Upstate 
Center 

Ernest Narinder Albert, Associate Professor of Anatomy "i 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D 1965, oe 
University 


Solomon Naphtali Albert, Associate Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, American University of Beirut 


+ aint) 
: : jdici 
Yousef Al-Doory, Associate Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Me "d 
B.S. 1945, University of Baghdad; M.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D 195^ 
State University d s 
C ; " „havio" 
Stewart Leonard Aledort, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry and Be ha 
Ó 
ences (C "d 
B.S. 1958, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1960, University o 
M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University 


James David Alford, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1959, M.D. 1966, University of North Carolina 


Theodore Crandall Alford, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 


Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
y 


B.S, 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 


Melvin Gustavus Alper, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Virginia 


Joel Barry Alperstein, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1967, University of Maryland 
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Hube e 
ert Joseph Alpert, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
» 1962, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 


Sey | | | 
ur Alpert, Professor of Anesth siology; Vice President of. the University, 
lor Development 

“A. 1939, Columbia U 


e niversity; M.D. 1943, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
nter 
Ro 3 
y Peter Altman, 
evelopment 
1955, Colgate University; M.S. 1958, University of Rochester; M.D. 1961, New York 
al College 


Stu; 

lart ¿ ‘ ^ " ` J 

M.A Harold Altman, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
: : 1961, Ph.D. 1964 University of California, Los Angeles 

Alice H 
BA 


Associate Professor of Sureery and of Child Health and 


Medic 


‘ackney Altstatt, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
K - 1969, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1952, M.D. 1956, Vanderbilt University 
Antonin. : 
; HT 
) ~ Neri Amigable, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
" * 1966, Cebu Institute of 
l EX 
Tus Amiri Clinical : aed lel j , r 
M.D, 1956 “nical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
x 6, University of Tehran 


Technology, Philippines 


Ha 

arve Hiren XM / 

as i dirsch Ammerman, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Ri 33, M.D, 1943, George Washington University 

"hard Gene 


» Ammerman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral 
lences " i 


A, 1964, Yale 
Arthur J 
D, 1 


University; M.D. 1968, Tufts University 


ames / . UL. go p 

M.D W- Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Eli». b » George Washington University 
“400th Potte 

B.A. 1945 a Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

University’ arah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1950, Stanford 
James Edw: 

BA 1955 ard Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne cology 
K; ' “nion College, Nebraska; M.D, 1965, Loma Linda University 

athry 


n re 
Duncan Anderson, 


and Do Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Child Health 
A tog Opment 
tawrioh Em be University of Cambridge; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 
Bht Wi : : a 
hay; ilbur Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
M sora] Scien 4 
D, ^ ces 
Seth ac Howard University 
"ll Anders 
Ba. 195 ——— Jr., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
R Tan itic Lutheran ( ollege; M.D. 1963, University of Washington 
> Andrew : 
cR 19 mews L rofessorial Lecturer in Radiology 
té ennsyl vanis ity; M.D. 1932, Case Western Reserve University; D.Sc. 1946, Uni- 
ack Win: N 
llian 
4m , rew $ ae 
John Andrews, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
B Lawrence A 
k / > Bá. n » > 
A. 1936, pp D ngel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and A nthropology 
âtiana ^^^ 1942, Harvard University ! 
Ma Antonoyy h. Pr | 
+ 194 os Frofessorial Lecturer in Pathology 
Onarq ; aiversity of Vienna s 
[ Ph 
BA ilip A À E a 
M 1953, M.D, "x Ju nical Instructor in Medicine 
Win Ard; "^ New York University 
BA am, Assis "1: 
“A, » “25518 , “er 
1948, New pum Clinical Professor of Medicine 


niversity; M.D 1954, New York Medical College 
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. i m | 
John William Argent, Jr., Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Victor Arturo Argumedo, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of ch 
Health and Development 
M.B., B.S. 1966, University of San Marcos, Peru 


Bryan Arling, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1965, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 


Mansour Farid Armaly, Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1947, M.D. 1952, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1957, University of Iowa 


Malcolm Stewart Artenstein, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, Brown University; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 


James Hiram Arthmann, Special Lecturer in Radiology | 


Philip Assatourians, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1964, University of Tehran 


Abdelfattah Mohamed Attallah, Research Instructor in Child Health and? 


velopment "m 
B.S, 1967, Alexandria University; D.E.A. 1971, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1974, Georg? 
ington University 


Frank Herbert Attix, Associate Research Professor of Radiology (Radi 
Physics) 
B.A. 1949, University of California, Berkeley; M.S. 1953, University of Maryland 


y ! i nl 
Gilbert Paul August, Associate Professor of Child Health and Developme 
B.S. 1958, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1962, New York Unive 


Gunter Josef Augustin, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology ( 
M.D. 1952, University of Heidelberg y 
| Rosalie Meissner Auster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and | 


havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, University of Connecticut; M.D. 1965, Boston University 


io | 
. ; T j y 
Simon Leo Auster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 


Sciences l 
B.A. 1952, Yeshiva University; M.D. 1956, New York University 


Gordon Avery, Professor of Child Health and Development : À 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Ph.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania jt i 


Julius Axelrod, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lect 


Pharmacology rii P. | i 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York Uni 
1955, LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 

Silas Babin, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine \ 
M.D. 1951, Louisiana State University, New Orleans è 

John Christopher Babka, Assistant Professor of Medicine S 
B.S. 1965, Ohio University; M.D. 1968, Ohio State University 

James Michael Bacos, Professor of Medicine univers" |) 

B.S. 1948, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.D. 1953, Duke | 

Robert Emil Badwey, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology ' 
B.S. 1955, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 

Alfred Baer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine D 


B.A. 1942, Ohio State University; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University g 

; E : e t hesiol? 
William Eldridge Bageant, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthest 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University 
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David Whitney Bailey, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
BA. 54, Bowdoin College; M.D., C.M. 1958, McGill University 

tge William Bailey Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
yiilld Health and Development 


Jeo 


7 J 1 aba ham 
: 1963, Birmingham-Southern College; M.D. 1967, University of Alabama in Birming 
| . " 
Ohn Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
as. 949, Ph.D, 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 
V i "ye " v 4 D of ^ 
Mam Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"1 


. » George Washington University 

"Orge Ivan Baker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedi Surgery Medical 
eA. 1950, Syracuse University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York Upstate Me i 
Center , 

Ph Baker 
BA. 1945 

Oger Den 
B.A, 1 


i "lini. ychiatr 'havioral Sciences 
» Associate Clinical Professor of Ps yc hiatry and Be ha ' 
» Sc.D. 1970, Gettysburg College; M.D. 1944, Temple University 


lo Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1928, Harvard University 
, JU V r . 
THE Lee Baker, Jr Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
an zr, iT, 

aa o Child Health and Development 


niversity of Maryland; M.D. 1945, George Washington University 


Villiam p.. 
làm Prent; dicine 
entice Baker, Professor of Medicine 
ux 1945, Indiana University: M.S. 1953 Ph.D. 1955, Michigan State University; M.D. 1959, 
liversity f sity; M.S , 


9f Michigan , 
Pus Alfredo Balfour, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
up lopment 
li : 1959, University of Buenos Aires 


urea in SaMo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

à in edicinae ( hirurgia 1952, University of Rome 
Mard Alvi 
Alv 

BA. 1959 "in B 


and, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Vn: 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Howard University 
illiam I an 


Ba 195 don Banfield III, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
EN Princeton University; M.D 


1958, George Washington University 
Wel WU 
YU Franklin Barker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
85, rinceton University; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
Dn ; 


Birnp, 
je Dbaum Barnet, 


Associate Professor of Neurology and of Child Health 
LN ise Clopment 


51, Sarah Lawrence College; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 
hn Y 
ye Brian Barr, 4 ssistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory 
a dicine) 
1964 
i » Adams State c ollege 


a , 
ba, pite Barr, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
Tinceton Uni 


lo versity; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
Mon 


» Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


D. 1954, George Washington University 


» Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
H Washington University 
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arth, Professor of Medicine 
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Ramez Bassir, Assistant Professor of Clinical Engineering 
M.D. 1969, Nagoya University, Japan 


Constance Urciolo Battle, Associate Professor of Child Health and Develop l 
B.A. 1963, Trinity College, District of Columbia; M.D. 1967, George Washington Univer 
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Edward Earl Cunningham, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Jefferson College; M.S. 1954, Duquesne University; M.D. 1 
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Bernard Ehrlich, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.B., B.Surg. 1956, Durham University 


Wilfred Russell Ehrmantraut, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.S. 1948, University of Maryland; M.D. 1952, George Washington University 
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Joseph Fenton, Associate Clinic al Professor of 
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B.S. 1938, M.A. 1939, New York University; Ed.D. 1952, Columbia University 
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M.D. 1959, University of London 
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M.D. 1953, University of Toronto 
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"Id Al. 
, yal s. - Hoffman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
Sciences 
hy A, 195 2 es 
"lus yy’ V.D. 1962 


» Case Western Reserve University 


Ba Ofman, €. ; ė ’ 
& ^ 1941, D, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Wan, M.D 1944, New York University; M.A. 1958, M.M.S. 1962, Ohio State University 


b, Ugena zs 

Ver Bene Hogg, Special Lecturer in Pathology 

ng Olbrooi. . ; , " P ; 

Ba Dever” Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child Health 
* ie < opment 


ale University: M.D. 1970, 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Sheldon Holen, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Periodontics) 
D.D.S. 1955, University of Maryland; M.P.H. 1962, Columbia University 


Paul Vincent Holland, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, University of California, Riverside; M.D. 1962, University of California, 
Angeles 


Ariel Cahill Hollinshead, Research Professor of Medicine (Pharmacology) 
B.A. 1951, Ohio University; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Lo 


Pearl Barbara Holly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 
Sciences i 
B.A. 1929, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1934, M.D. 1938, New 
University 

Edward Charles Holscher, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatri 
Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1965, University of Missouri 

Steven LeRoy Horst, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


David Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1948, New York University 


Norman Harold Horwitz, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1945, Princeton University; M.D. 1948, Columbia University 


ni 
John Candee Houck, Professor of Child Health and Development Ca oa 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Western Ontà 


William Allen Howard, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop 
M.D. 1934, Tulane University 
, ; 1: inica 
James Weldon Howell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Clinic 
Chemistry) 
B.S. 1957, Hardin-Simmons University; M.D. 1962, University of Texas South 
School at Dallas 


Milford Kneal Howell, Jr., Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


westefn 


John Richard Howery, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


Donna Marie Turchetti Hrushesky, Instructor in Health Care Scie -— e 
B.A. 1969, Syracuse University; M.D. 1973, State University of New York at Bufta 


George Hsu, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1960, Trinity University; M.D. 1969, University of Bologna, Italy 


Irene I-Lieu Hsu, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1946, St. John’s University, China; M.D. 1949, University of Vermont 


Kun-yen Huang, Associate Professor of Microbiology ity 
M.D 1959, Na ational Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington Univers" 
Richard Huberman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology go? 
B.S. 1959, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1963, 


Sciences/Chicago Medical School 


` E F 

Charles Edwin Huckaba, Adjunct Professor of Clinical E ngineering phd: 
B.E. 1944, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1947, Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
University of Cincinnati 


University ° 


Richard Myall Huffman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1951, Haverford College; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


Rudolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 


-hicago 4 
B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D, 1954, Loyola University of chicas wl Is 
y 
- = oe -.< arid. 0? 
Violet Bowen Hugh, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics e 


B.A. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 


Ro, 

p Dale Hughes, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
k D » East Tennessee State University 

Va - 

E Borroum Hume, Clinical Instructor 
"^. 1929, Thomas Jefferson University 


Vell; 
ag ston Hung, Professor of Child Health and Development 
= 1953, American University; M.D. 1957 


tie] Robert Hunt, Jr., 


Mer David Huott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neur 
1 1953, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1958, Marquette University 
Yy Proctor Hustead, Associate 
lu, ' 1949, M.D. 1952 
d Chun Hyun, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 


Venit 765, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington Uni- 
M, 7? B-S. 1975, Ohio Northern University 

Mae Siti Nagib Ibrahim, Clinical 
^» B.Ch 


"y 
I 
} 


"ini; G 

m Grace Ingram, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 
p 0D ment 

p ^51 M.D 
UM 2 K 

ht Min — 

Bg is Michael lovine, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
la » Manhattan College; M.D. 1 
i Ke 

Ba, 1 


nyon Ir 
Nas d M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
0n nina! 
ls Sumner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
‘ibe » M.D. 1938, University of Pittsburgh 
ba, 1964. ond Irwin, Assistant Clinical P. 
taie] » Seton Hall L niversity; M.D. 1968, 

el n. 

Saacs 

By 1955 6500, 


in Health Care Sciences 


, George Washington University 


l Special Lecturer in Pathology 


ology 


Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
» Yale University 


| Instructor in Ophthalmology 
- 1958, Alexandria University, Egypt 


1955, Case Western Reserve University 


935, Columbia University 


ani, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
niversity of the South; 


rofessor of Medicine 

College of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 
"n, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 

Vr ' "Diversity of New Mexico; M.D. 1964, University of Innsbruck 
yan Harry ; "Hp? > 
A ty Isaacson, Associate Clinical P 


rofessor of Surgery 
‘Mes ' MD. 1944, New York University 


zanec s a . 
| Ba, 195€, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
EM ' Aavier University; M.D. 1971, € ase Western Reserve University 
Jo ; : 4 . 
earch hn Jackson, Associate Professor of Physiology and Associate Re- 
ls, 196 vofessor of Medicine 
"tne E niversity of London; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University 
d, 0 ios A is 2 : n 
cA sert Jacobs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
a tter ’ Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, State University of New York Upstate Medical 
l 


U -aCObson, Associate Pre 
RM * “Diversity or Utah; M.D. 


Jacobs 
- 1948, Gec 


fessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1964, George Washington University 


E TT on, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
UE id : rge Washington University 

Ln Ney Jaffe ; say t 
tq», 1952 ee, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
C | New 

tnter Y 


ork University; M.D 1956, State University of New York Downstate Medi- 


"a affurs, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
: DSylvania State University; M.D 1952, Thomas Jefferson University 


d, Special Lecturer in Medicine 


Jniversity of Delaware; Ph.D. 1960, George Washington University 
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Frank Skiff Jannotta, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


William Dabney Jarman, Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1927, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1932, University of Virginia 


Hilliard Jason, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1953, McGill University; M.D. 1958, Ed.D. 1961, State University of New York at Bi 


David Bruce Jenkins, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1971, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1975, Pennsylvania State University 


Melvin Jenkins, Professorial Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Kansas 


Peter Fredrick Jensen, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Marianne Thieme Jessee, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1954, Martin Luther University, Germany 


À ] vii 1 ^ 
Dariel Lee Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Nuclear M 

cine Technology) 

B.S. 1962, Seattle Pacific College; M.D. 1966, University of Washington 


Frank Bacchus Johnson, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1940, University of Michigan; M.D. 1944, Howard University 


Frank Kenneth Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and P 


ioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development of 
B.A. 1938, Augustana College; M.D. 1942, University of Illinois at the Medical Cen 


Lent Clifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 


Merrill Charles Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology "m 
B.S. 1953, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1956, State University of New York at B 
1962, University of Rochester 


Raymond Bernard Johnson, Associate Professor of Medicine 


B.A. 1959, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1963, Howard University r] 
pecol 


Steele Raymond Johnson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and GY | 


B.A. 1966, University of Washington; M.D, 1972, George Washington University 


Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 953 vat 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 192%» 
of Michigan Lj 


»» 
Warren Charles Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
W 
ealth and pew | 


havioral Sciences 
B.S. 1944, Seattle University; M.D. 1947, St. Louis University 


Roger Earl Johnsonbaugh, Assistant Professor of Child H 


ment , phd: 
i ~incinnati; 
B.A. 1956, Denison University; M.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Cinc 
University of North Carolina | 


Charles Wilson Jones, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1935, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1939, University of Maryland 


Emory Eugene Jones, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


Marion Harvey Jordan, Sr., Assistant Professor of Surgery ih 
B.A. 1965, West Georgia College; M.D. 1969, Medical College of Georgia h 


À bees orhiatry a 
David Iglauer Joseph, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Sciences 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 
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Geo 
Tge » 
B 3 Jose 


ph, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development | 
Hor, 1957, University of Madras; M.B., B.S 1962, Kerala University; M.P.H. 1969, Johns | 
Pking University 


'lli ; 
A Lewis Joseph, Associate Professor of Surgery 
A. 1958. 


| 

Ohio University; M.D 1962, Ohio State University | 
| 

| 


a, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


mo » Central YMCA Community College; M.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.D. 1951, 
h 'Y University 
ayk L 


ik con Kaftarian, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
k 967, University of Tehran 

nne r , 

BA a Roman Kahn, Special Lecturer in Pathology | 
* : 1971, Doane College | 
Win Ho 


Ward Kaiser, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behay- 


Mp Cines Kaiser, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
1936, University of St, Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University of New 


ahan Kal bian, 


944 Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences | 
Ih » M.D 


bui 5, Brown University; M.D 1948, New York Medical € ollege | | 
1949, American University of Beirut l | 


Ba icto Kamenetz, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
EM ^ B.A. 1944 M.S. 1945, M.D. 1 
aratn: . " ; l 
men 0 Kanagalingam, Research Instructor in Child Health and Devel- | 
Bg 
* 1 
Nom; rs Ph.D, 1970, University of 
à ; 
Ba, 1931, wr Special Lecturer in Dermatology | 
EM Mi D. 1934, George Washington University 
1 » 
ences Chae] K 


952, University of Paris l | 


Li] | 
London 


apit, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 


1967 i | | 
* Columbia University; M.D 1972, New York University | 
aplan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and | 
of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences | 
lex 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Chicago 
è, an : n t t ME 
4, M.B, der Kark, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine i] 
Ya T “ University of Oxford; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 
u Dey, na, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child Health | 
"^ Bg ment 
8, | 
Nad Jo %1, M.G.M. Medical College, India | 
BA ohn Karpick 


? 961, Un; TF Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
^h Diversity of R b ^ ^ 
Neth a h Ochester; M.D. 1965, Yale University 
M Taha l . ; 
aunt m Kassebaum, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Develop- 
-1 


a 956. Grinnen c 

à ey k ollege: M.D 1960, Northwestern University 

4 19, % Katter; 
hs a, Ties, Ohn, Instructor in Health Care Sciences | 
ph atz ille University; B.S. 1974, George Washington University 

A 1945 Clini 

y Aug? City td Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
ha lversity of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1955, University of Texas | 
Alan | 
T K - 

%64, Univ Clinical Instr 

Tity of Cincinnati: 


uctor in Dermatology 
M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
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Sol Katz, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 
B.S. 1935, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1939, Georgetown Univer 


Jacob Joseph Katzow, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral S¢ 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1960, Stanford University 

Richard Miles Kaufman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, Professor of Medicine and Health Care Sci 
Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Medical Center; Medical Director, Ut 
sity Hospital; Acting Vice President for Medical Affairs 
B.S. 1951, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


Morton Kavalier, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1969, Thomas Jefferson University P 
" r : 
Frank James Kavanaugh, Associate Research Professor of Medical and 
A ffairs 
B.A. 1956, Lake Forest College 
Salman Owais Kazmi, Clinical Instructor in Urology 


B.S. 1961, University of Karachi, Pakistan; M.B., B.S. 1967, University of Dacca, 
Charles Keck, Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 

B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, Duke University | 
Christine Waples Kehne, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 

ioral Sciences 

B.A. 1942, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 
Wilmer Deaver Kehne, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


ioral Sciences 

B.A. 1942, Amherst College; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University ( 
Robert Keimowitz, Associate Professor of Medicine and of -€ 
Sciences; Assistant Dean for Admissions of the Medical Center; Di 
Admissions (M.D. Program) 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, M.D. 1965, University of Vermont 


Daniel John Kelly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1962, Yale University; M.D. 1966, Thomas Jefferson University 


George Archibald Kelser, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1946, Harvard University; M.D. 1949, George Washington University 


Bernard Kemp, Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Engineering 
B.S. 1949, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1957, Vanderbilt University 


Byron Atlas Kendall, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


y 


John Kenealy, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology upsi! 
B.A. 1948, Syracuse University; M.D. 1952, State University of New York 
Center 


Peter Ignatius Kenmore, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 


M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College ] 
Marie-Louise Levy Kennedy, Associate Professor of A nesthesiOl0® gy 


B.S. 1943, College De Ville Franche, De Rouergue, France; M.D. 1952, i 
School Md 
nd Deve 
John Andrew Kenney, Jr., Special Lecturer in Child Health à 
and in Dermatology 
B.S. 1942, Bates College; M.D. 1945, Howard University 


Richard Alec Kenney, Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham 
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Stephen Gabriel Kent, 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 
# lames Mic 
B.A 


Associate Professor of P. 
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hael Kerns, / 
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“A. 1929, M S, 


1930, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1934, Temple University 
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MD) Jay Kiche 
4 :D, 1948, ( 


^ssor of Surgery 
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1969, Temple Universi ty 
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Mp Vha Kim, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
` 2, To-Ho University, Japan 
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Mii 1961, Wellesley College; M.D. 1965, 
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Ba 1955 nd, 


University of Virginia 


Associate Professor of Microbiology 

3 ^» Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University u? 
tge W:n;. - d - at 
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» M.D, 1968, University of Wisconsin 
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: Ke ano, Associate Professor of Surgery 
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ssor of Medicine 
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1956, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical 
Ba eh . > 
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M 4 194) Mp, ate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
wis : » George Washington University 
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York, City College; M.D. 1933, 


University of St. Andrews, 
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James Michael Klick, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1966, La Salle College; M.D. 1970, Thomas Jefferson University 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, Warwick Professor of Surgery (Cancer); Medical | 
tor, Ambulatory Care Division 
B.A. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D 


*Philip Klubes, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Unive! 
Minnesota 

Panpit Pansuwana Klug, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1955, University of Medical Sciences, Thailand 

David Michael Klym, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medi 
B.S. 1971, LeMoyne College 


Anne Lowe Knasel, Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1963, Lake Erie College; M.D. 1968, Boston University 


1938, Harvard University 


William Knaus, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1968, Widener College; M.D. 1972, West Virginia University 


Robert Glenn Knodell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine " 
B.A, 1967, B.S. 1968, University of North Dakota; M.D. 1970, University of Pennsyl¥' 


Stanley Marc Knoll, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery " 
B.S. 1964, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1968, University of Health Sciences Chica 
Medical School 

Arthur Irwin Kobrine, Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1964, M.D. 1968, Northwestern University 


~ ~ , ut : : . -ology 

Edward Graeme Koch, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1969, George 
University 

*Marilyn Jean Koering, Associate Professor of Anatomy 


rigconsi® 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wiscons! 


Leonard Kogan, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1957, University of Maryland p? 
nd 


Saul Kalman Kolansky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry * 


ioral Sciences 


B.A. 1959, Temple University; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University j 
al and m 
Helen Kahle Kolbe, Assistant Research Professor of Medica 
Affairs 


B.A. 1950, Houghton College; M.S. 1972, Cathoic University of America | 
Gynec? 


Edward Ronald Kolvereid, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
B.S. 1956, Ohio University, M.D. 1960, Ohio State University ut 
gical 


Wolfgang Theodor Koos, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurolo 


M.D. 1955, University of Vienna yt! 
1nd pe 
George Matthew Korengold, Clinical Instructor in Child Health « 
ment University 


B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1972, George Washington 


Marvin Curtis Korengold, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
D.D.S. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.B. 1949, M.D. 1950, University of Minnesota 


Bernardo Kotelanski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1964, University of Buenos Aires 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1976. 


Herbert Louis Kotz, C 

BA. 1953, M.D 1 
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Koulouris, Clinical Instructor in Ne urological Surgery 
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Paul Allan Lange, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beh 
Sciences 
B.A. 1963, M.D, 1967, University of Chicago 

Leroy Lester Langley, Special Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1939, Stanford University; Ph 
Yale University; LL.B. 1954, Birmingham Law School 


David Arthur Lanham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and I 
ioral Sciences 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1955, St. Louis University 

David Lloyd Lanter, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1959, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1963, New York } 
College 

Francis Gerald LaPiana, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1962, George Washington University 


Joseph Charles La Porte, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Ar M sont! 
John LaRosa, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Scient 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 


Harold Nickolai Larsen, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


. i snecolal 
John Walter Larsen, Jr., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec? 
B.A. 1964, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1968, Cornell University 


Joseph Bruce Laskowski, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
William Day Lassek, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in 
cine 
B.A., M.D. 1968, Boston University 


Wilbur Darrell Latham, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1950, Mississippi College; M.D. 1953, Tulane University 


John Wilmer Latimer, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 
— 
Henry Prather Laughlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry @ 


ioral Sciences 
B.S. 1937, Ursinus College; M.D. 1941, Temple University 


Robert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 


. . 23 1] . . J 
Stanford Lavine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surge? 
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Russel Smith Page, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1936, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1940, University of Vermont 


Barton Pakull, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 
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Thomas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Med 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 

Lawrence Pierce, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1955, Georgetown University 


Roger James Pierce, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1964, George Washington University; M.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
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Rita Coronado Rigor, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D, 1965, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


! Jorge Carlos Rios, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M M.D. 1959, University of Buenos Aires 


' Surendra Ramchandra Rishi, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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Robert Allen Roth, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.D. 1968, Case Western Reserve University 

Leonard Earl Rothkoff, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1965, Yeshiva University 

Irwin Winn Rovner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec? 
B.A. 1948, M.D. 1953, University of Iowa 
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B.S. 1966, Pacific Lutheran University; M.D. 1970, University of Washington; M.S. 
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Alvin Seltzer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1937, University of Illinois at Urbana-< hampaign; M.D. 1941, University of Illinois 
the Medical Center 


Hrant Samuel Semerdjian, Assistant Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1965, American University of Beirut 
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Nicholas Patrick Dillon Smyth, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery ig 
M.S. 1948, M.B., Ch.B. 1949, University College, Ireland; M.S. 1954, University 0 y 


Richard Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surge 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 


Jerry Allison Snow, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1961, University of the South; M.D. 1965, Washington University 


or 


Paul Snow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology ww » 
e University 


B.S. 1958, Centenary College of Louisiana; M.D. 1962, Louisiana Stat 


Joseph Snyder, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


B.A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 


Jonas Sode, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1951, University of Marburg 


Edgar Henry Soifer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology University 
B.A. 1953, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1957, New York 


Kevin Raymond Sorem, Instructor in Health Care Sciences k at Stony B 7 
B.A. 1970, Rhode Island College; B.S. 1973, State University of New Yor m) 
Eleanor Attianese Sorrentino, Assistant Clinical Professor 0 


Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
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j milio Vicento Soto, Special Lecturer 
M B.S. 196 M.D 
Pete 


in Child Health and Development 
1934, University of Havana; M.D in Ped 
r Soyster, Associate 
s ` 1948, George W 
9a, ` : 1 —-— 
mue] Vincent Spagnolo, Associate Professor of Medicine 


G “A, 1961, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1965, Temple University 
wt torge S 


1936, University of Pennsylvania 


Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G 


ynecology 
ashington University 


BS jo. Peck, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
3. 1937, University of Michigan; M.D. 1941, George Washington University 

Srae T IP 
4 Spector, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Scien 1558, City University of 


New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1962, University of Health 
ces/Chicago Medical School 
an J; : 
ps mes Spence, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
` 1955, Union College, New York; M.D 1959, Albany Medical College of Union University 
aul g * — . a 
Ba tephen Spiegler, Clinical Instruc tor in Medicine 


^ » New York University; M.D. 1969, 
anne : : z 
of oSPurlock, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and 
a Mn hild Health and Deveiopment 
lor » 1947, toward University 
8° Carlos Sr: 
an 
M d of Obste 


d $t D. 1966, Uni 


George Washington University 


ibstein, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
trics and Gynecology 

eph versity of Buenos Aires 

Bag cl Staal, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in Medicine 
Diego 8, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D 1972, University ot California, San 


» 194g » Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
War » MD 1952, Howard University; M.P.H. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
l 


Child Health and Development and of 
ioral Sciences 
n, versity; M.D 
y Joseph St rr, Clinic 
A, 1955, Sarr, Clinical 


Owdoin Coll 


1943, University of Louisville 


| Instructor in Ophthalmology 
ege; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
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t ~ . X 
Bs. i hur Steane, Assistant Professorial Le 


Pr cturer in Physiology 

My, ' "hiversity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
h PhD i2 Professorial Lec turer in Bio hemistry 
/| "be A 9^. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 

B nton Ste; : ` 

cA 1955 2 Steimel, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
tep ^ S Yracuse ¥ 


An, University; M.D 1960, State University of New York Upstate Medical 

u 

In, Assistant Clinical Prof 

» Hary. Sychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 

n ‘aly; ard University; M.D 1966, Cornell University 
S. 1^. IN Ste; "n 

W. * 196), Stein, Clinical Instructor 

“alter Yola College; M.D. 1965, 

Bs thon T 

| R, h, State ein, Instructor in Health Care Sciences 

“tay, Diversity of New York at Stony Brook 

B, Assistant 


essor of Child Health and Develop- 


in Otolaryngology 
University of Maryland 


Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


hiv 
ersity of Pennsylvania; M.D 


1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
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Peter Joseph Steinglass, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behi 
Sciences and of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Union College, New York; M.D 1965, Harvard University 


James Stengle, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1942, Oberlin College; M.D. 1946, Northwestern University 


Melvin Joseph Stern, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Psyé 


T] and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, M.D. 1965, Yeshiva University 
Harold Stevens, Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1933, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 
Pennsylvania 
Steele Fuller Stewart, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and’ 


1934, Ph.D. 1937, M.D. 1941, Unive 


cology 
B.A. 1950, Carleton College; M.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 


William James Stockton, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and ! 


: ioral Sciences 
M.D. 1956, University of Oklahoma 


Myer Harold Stolar, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, George Washington University; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 


Samuel Stoleru, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology co 


B.S. 1961, Colegio Hebreo Jorge Isaacs, Colombia; M.D. 1968, Universidad del Valle, 


» À ! a ] 
Alan William Stone, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 


cine 
B.A. 1961, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Yale University 


Bernard Stopak, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.D. 1970, Universite de Montpellier, France 


ih 
Belinda Crompton Straight, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Heal 


Development and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1952, New York University 


James Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 


"12.1 1 ;enc 
Carroll Edward Streetman, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Health Care Scien 


Edward Michael Strehlau, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences , 
1 Develop", 


Franklin Lyle Stroud, Clinical Instructor in Child Health anc d 
rsity 


B.S. 1961, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.D. 1965, Unive: 
Medical Center 


Vern Oscar Strubeck, Jr., Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.A. 1973, University of Montana Í 
lth 


` x . ; NOA e 
Samuel Jacob Nathan Sugar, Associate Clinical Professor of H 
Sciences 


Phar.G. 1931, M.D. 1938, George Washington University y 
pov? 


Thomas Sullivan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 


B.A. 1960, M.D. 1964, Seton Hall University 


Roberto Navarro Sunga, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1958, University of the Philippines 
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Amin Mohammed Suria, Assistant Professor of Pharmacc 
" Vanderb 


B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, University of Karachi, Pakistan; Ph.D. 1971, 
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wit) Sari Wilbur Sutherland III, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences, of 


» edicine, of Pharmac ology, and of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
A. 1960, Ph.D » M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 


lg 
^n Peter Swope, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
S. 195g, 


R U.S. Naval Academy; M.D 1966, Georgetown University; M.S. 1970, Case Western 
7 M "Serve University 


Ste 
Phen Istvan Szara, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences (Psychopharmacology) 
itur 1941. 


St D.Sc. 1950, M.D. 1951, L niversity of Budapest 
wa , i 
» ley Jerome Talpers, 


Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"^ 1948, M.D 


- loh 1953, University of Colorado 
7| 1 Alexis Lam Sang Tam 
un and Development 

T S. 1967, University of Hong Kong 
We Gorski 7 
" 1943, M 


, Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child 


“amagna, Professor of Medicine 
edical College of Pennsylvania 


Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
al and Dental University 
roe Tart, 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
9, Wake Forest 


University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


itnall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 
of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
1 College ot P 


Jansen T: 
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j Mp Pent and 
Norma 937, Medica ennsylvania; B.S. 1939, University of Washington 
an T. ^]: $ " "di 
Bs p, aub, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
LE "^ M.D. 1941, University of Chicago 
aubj y p ER 
BA men. C linical Instructor in Medicine 
f| hdi ' M.A. 1965, 


George Washington University; M.D 
ylor, 


1969, University of Virginia 
P. Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 
B3, 1945 SYchiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
laek * Sadcliffe College; M.D. 1949, Harvard University 


rd . he 
hs, 1, 2 Taylor, Assistant Professor oj Medicine 


Um ' "avidson College; M.D. 1965, Duke University 


ICA 
Ba, 1959 klin Tedford, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
krah à ' MSS. 1954. Southwest Texas State University 


toffe 5. , 
3 havio, gl Tenenblatt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
7. B4 isc! Sciences 


M.D. 


i 


Marg F 1944, University of California, Berkeley 


co : in 
ba, 1958 x Teunis, Assistant Clinical 
Maung H ^ 1962, University of Virginia 
" to NL. 
Healt, Son Thein, 


Senke 


Professor of Surgery 


"^ Assistant Professor 
»Bs 196 Development 
» Institute of Medicine I, Burma 


of Anesthesiology and of Child 


fas’ Willig 
| ] Y 1966, wm Theune, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Ane, Ri Sconsin State University 
MS 1 88rd rii. i 
h, 9, Unive Istlethwaite, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ay "sity of Richmond; M.D. 1947, Duke University 
i a 
Lal a Thomas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
: 1961, M sw Social Work) 


: 1963, University of North C arolina 
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Jerry Alan Thomas, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1970, University of Kansas 


Lawrence Jay Thomas, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1934, New York University; M.D. 1938, George Washington University 


Martin Alfred Thomas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1948, Purdue University; M.D. 1952, Indiana University at Indianapolis 


Anne Marie Salmon Thompson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
BA. 1963, Immaculata College; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson University 


Charles Waters Thompson, Clinical Professor of Medicine 

M.D. 1941, George Washington University 
Earle Brosius Thompson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

B.S. 1945, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1945, University of Pennsylvania 
Lewis William Thompson, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Child H 


and Development 
B.A. 1955, Asbury College; M.D. 1960, Wake Forest University 


William Frederic Thompson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Behavioral Sciences En 
B.S. 1963, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1967, George Washingto! 
University 


Jeffrey Scott Thorkelsen, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


George John Thorpe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
m x 4 ; jene 
Gertrude Ruth Ticho, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Se 
M.D. 1944, University of Vienna 


art 
Charles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology and Res 
Professor of Medicine 


B.A. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 
Wisconsin; M.D, 1958, University of Chicago 


ug ( 
1955, Universi? 


Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology s sj 
B.A. 1951, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wiscons 
1973, Wilson College; Sc.D. 1974, Trinity College, District of Columbia 

George Tievsky, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
B.S. in Phar. 1939, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 

Bruce Purdy Tinker, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State University; M.D. 1971, Wayne State University ior 

i 
ate HG : ehav 

Donn Lloyd Tippett, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and B 
Sciences 
M.D. 1947, Ohio State University 

Evadne Marjorie Titer, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Howard University a Gyn 

5: . . ; "uae ics a : 

Elijah White Titus, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
cology 
M.D. 1952, George Washington University 

Raymond Eugene Tobey, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1954, Brown University; M.D. 1958, Tufts University pod" 


d 
Jane Wendy Lehu Todaro, Associate Professor of Child Health an 


ment 
B.A. 1960, Vassar College; M.D. 1965, New York University 
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William Garland Tompkins, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
ioral Sciences and of Medicine 
1949, M.D 1955, 
arles Eby 7 
COlopy : 
BA. 1948, M.D 


Carlet 
p, on Raymon 
A. 1934 


Howard University 


Ch 


ownsend, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


1951, George Washington University 


d Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry 
Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D 1939, 


ettit Treichler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Cology 


University of Michigan 


ge Washington University 
"map * 
Bs, 


" > Thomas T rettel, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
/ i 971, St. Cloud State € ollege 
HITE 
an " ` , `; ; 
BA MacLohon Trible, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
1 hive 943, Princeton University; M.D 1950, George Washington University; M.S. in Med. 1956, 
ud á TSity of Pennsylvania 
harle eee - ; TN j 
BA. ,,"wrence Trichilo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
968, M PhiL, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
"ul Em 
Go “Nerson l'riev el, Spec ial Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Ido, 
n / " à >P 
'elo Anderson Tripp, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 
me ; z , : 
Bl, een and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
4 dy ^ Harvard University; M.D. 1961, Duke University 
T yard p., 
Bs Byrd Truitt. Jr., Research Professor of Pharmacology 
i Universit,’ Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; Ph.D. 1950, 
l 7 Of M; in 
Nelso yland 


Ea., 
{| 5s tage Trujillo, 


Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
tof udor Academy, Cuba; M.D 1962, Tulane University 
0 yt " 
S . 
Bs Theodore Isangaris, Associate Professor of Surgery 


Mark uke University; M.D. 1956, 
Mp 0-Man Ts’o 
Q ` Surg, 1961, 


George Washington University 


» Associate Research Professor of Ophthalmology 
University of Hong Kong 


Tm . 
elita vj: 
a che . os 
EN Vichanco Tuazon, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Len, å D. 1967, University of the Philippines 
Fe : 
*inste * : ^ 
Leste “an Turner, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
"T 
Urner 4... E : 
bA 195 d Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Mari A. 1960, Ph.D. 1967 University of Texas 
Bg Ourde 
3. 1 8 ur l'urner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Ramo "D. 1961, University of the Philippines 
» nd W. 
B Willi: : Ay 
^ 1954, liam Turner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
EUM herst College; M.D. 1958, Yale 


University 


» Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and in Child Health 


Hey rt A 1965 George Washington University 
Ba ndre Y 
ew Ur E : 
( 1954. E Urweider, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
"Op oin College; M.D. C.M 1958, McGill 


University 


y, Professor of Biochemistry 
1955 PhD 1 1 
* Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
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John Miller Van Buren, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1943, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1947, Columbia University; M.S. 1950, McGill Univ 
Ph.D. 1961, George Washington University 


Mary Ann Vander Maten, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1971, Northwestern College, Iowa; Ph.D. 1975, University of Kansas 

Robert James Van Houten, Professor of Anesthesiology; Assistant Dean 
Continuing Medical Education of the Medical Center 
B.S. 1950, Albright College; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 


Anna Maria Louize Van Rooy, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecol 
M.D. 1953, University of Utrecht, The Netherlands 


Vijay Mohan Varma, Associate Professor of Radiology 
M.B., B.S. 1958, Osmania University; M.D. 1963, All India Institute of Medical Science 


Paul Guerin Ventry, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine "m 
B.S. 1957, Manhattan College; M.D. 1962, State University of New York Upstate 
Center 


Leonard Louis Vertuno, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1964, Northwestern University 


Brantley Paul Vitek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surge 
B.A. 1957, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland i 
7 7 ; 5j av! 
James Wells Voell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beh 
Sciences 
M.D. 1959, Marquette University T 
"i 7 í et i. iz li 
Hilda Tawil Vollero, Clinical Instructor in Neurology and in Child Hea 


Development 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1966, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Carl Marvin Voyles, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1945, College of Willam and Mary; M.D. 1945, Duke University , 
7 ; "i ; psychiatr? 
Ralph Weyman Wadeson, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychia 
Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1947, University of Alabama in Birmingham $ jen 
; c 
Francis Neil Waldrop, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
B.A. 1946, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1950, George Washington University M 
nd 


Jeremy Peter Waletzky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry @ 
ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Yale University; M.D. 1968, Columbia University j 
: , ' » ; ; , (IN. clear 
Jerome Aloysius Waliszewski, Special Lecturer in Radiology (Nu 
cine) 
Glenn Anthony Walker, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State University 4) 


" an 
ids « d ; at j spetrics 
William Davies Wallace, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obste 


necology University 
B.S. 1949, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1953, Thomas Jefferson , 
evelopmt? 


4 6 


„rics ME 


Bernard John Walsh, Special Lecturer in Child Health and D 
B.S. 1932, M.D. 1934, Georgetown University 


James Christopher Walsh, Associate Clinical Professor of Obst« 


cology 

B.A. 1941, M.D. 1945, Georgetown University dicit! 
: á E30. 5 n / ory M 

Richard John Walsh, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laborato” 


B.S. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 


M Seek: i ; 
T Graff Walten, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Child He 
5 “A. 1960, Columbia University; M.D. 


nald Walters, 


alth and Development 
1965, University of Virginia 


B Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
hi s. 1939, M.D. 1943, University of Virginia 
i uw F 
pe Te Wang, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
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» University of Illinois at the Medical Center 
avi e wets ; 
"h Murray Wanicur, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
^ 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 


of Atchibalg Ward, Jr., 


Ciences (Soci . 
s (Sociology 
3. 193 gy) 


PhD V North Carolina State University at Raleigh; B.D. 1937, 


Co; T 

ae’ William Ward, Jr., 

"x 1956. U.S. Military Acad 
MD. Edward Ware, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 

" . 1953. Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 


r " É ; " 
Ba Y Waters, Jr., Assistant Research Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 
T 3, M.A. 1965, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, American University 
j| Bc. pe Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 
| "* 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
a Prince 


an, Watson, A ssistant Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child Health 
Ba ise? elopment 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
emy; M.D. 1963, George Washington University 


p 


2 
Benn 67, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.D. 1971, Duke University 
y W: : n 2 s 
up, Waxman, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
b , University of Western Ontario 
Ray ee 
Ba man, y isiting Professor of Clinical Engineering 
" Verity of Ch Diversity of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1955, University of Connecticut; Ph.D: 1974, Uni- 
cago 
Uhet N 
Bs a Ean W 


. ""Caver, Assistant P 
» Califo 


j Wi rnia State University, 


Chig VbOrter Webb, 
Bs d 


rofessor of Radiology (Radiation Physics) 
Los Angeles; M.S. 1968, Oregon State University 


J Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology and of 
1951 sath and Development 


ssel] E ampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1955, University of Virginia 

a ll ; : ^ , 

Milli enwood Webber, Jr., Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
havio, arnsworth Weber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
MD, al Sciences 
m, %2, Yale University 
as Glenn W 


ebster, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
4ys Kansas State College; M.D, 1949, Wayne State University 
> e à . 
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Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
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h A 1957, " Associate Professor of Medicine 
tola E M.D, 1962, University of Minnesota 
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lang 7 University of New York, City College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of 
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Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


Crozer Theological Seminary; 
7, University of Maryland 
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Allan Byrne Weingold, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.D. 1955, New York Medical College 


Jacob Joseph Weinstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Phar.G. 1930, B.S. 1934, M.D. 1936, University of Maryland 


Herbert Weintraub, Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1950, New York University; M.A. 1958, B.M., B.Ch. 1959, University of Oxford 
Paul Stephen Weisberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Marquette University 
y. , t " uL: ye 
Ira Paul Weiss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Child Health and De’ 


ment and in Physiology F 
B.S. 1965, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse University 


Lowell Martin Weiss, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine z 
B.S. 1957, Rutgers—The State University, M.D. 1962, George Washington University 


i ies | Py ; vi 
Stephen Weissman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry and Beha 


Sciences 
B.A. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Yeshiva University 


Isaac Weiszer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine "T 
B.S. 1956, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.D. 1960, University of Illi 
Medical Center F 

James Lansing Wellhouse, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry ü 
havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1948, University of Iowa; M.D. 1952, Washington University 


Louis Wener, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
M.D. 1956, University of Tennessee Medical Units 


Don Wenger, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery get 
B.A. 1934, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1937, Marquette University; M.S. 1956, 
University; J.D. 1962, George Washington University 

Mario Werner, Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 

M.D. 1960, University of Zurich 


Stanley Gerald Werner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Chi 
velopment i L 
re -Champsif? 


B.S. 1948, Stanford University; B.A. 1950, University of Illinois at Urbana 
1952, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 


stessi i . y , nate ; dicine 
Gloria Ruth Goldsmith Werth, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medic 
B.A. 1949, Goucher College; M.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 


J 
id Health and 


Louis Frederick Wesley, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
Ezell Westbrook, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


Jean Kendrick Weston, Adjunct Professor of Clinical Engineer" 
B.A. 1930, M.S. 1931, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1941, Temp : 
"2 ; . í ; omy. i 

Kathleen Shingler Weston, Associate Professorial Lecturer in A p. 
B.A. 1929, Northern Michigan University; M.A. 1934, University of Michig 
Temple University , 

i - s ology 

Henry Sindos Wicker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalm . 
1953, Howard University j OP 
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B.S. 1948, Xavier University of Louisiana; M.D 1 0 
: S ‘onces ane 
Jerry Wiener, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Health and Development 
M.D. 1956, Baylor University 
icine 


Robert Shaw Wilkinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Med 
B.A. 1950, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1955, New York University 
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~ Lottie Barnett Williams, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


" S. 1965, University of London: D M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 1965, Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; D.Obst R.C.O.G. 1966, Royal € ollege of Obstetric and Gynecologists 
Nathan Marshall Williams, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
\ =. In Med. 1936, Loyola University of Chicago; M.D. 1938, University of Chicago 
arjorie Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
W *9J. 1943, University of Bristol 


‘lliot © ur 
liot Charles Wilner, Clinical Instructor in N eurology 


* 1958, ( olumbia University; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 
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LU ‘Man Louis Wilson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
T Sciences 


>. 1959, Yale University; M.D. 1963, Harvard University 
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H 1948, Temple University; M.D. 1952, Hahnemann Medical College 
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^ Saul Winston, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
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Es * 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1957, Yale University 
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Mp 'Pplinger, Associate Professor of Medicine 
3 * 1953, University of Vienna 
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Ba Howard Wise, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
3, Adelphi University; M.A. 1965, 
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- 1971, Duke University 
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Attended McGill University 
Burka, Steven A. r 
B.S. 1972, Bradley University d 
Calvert, James F., Jr. í ity v? 
B.A. 1967, Harvard Univers 
Castle, Robert L. 
B.A. 1969, College of Wooster pont A 


Chan, Clara S. P. 
B.S. 1972, Mary Manse College 
Chandeysson, Paul L. wi 
B.S. in E.E., B.S. in ME. 195% f 
University rd universi! v 
M.S. in M.E. 1962, Stanfo xt 
Cooper, Bruce S. ; 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell Universit í 
Crump, Carolyn F. NC. N 
B.S. 1972, Bennett College 


Cunningham, Peter L. Jy. 
B.S. 1972, Union College, N 


<= 


E. 
ziger Richard E Md 
cv 1963, Dartmouth € ollege 
Dedi - 1968, University of Alberta 
ick, Paul E. NJ 
,^« 1971, Catholic University of America 
Riek hristopher : Va 
72, Princeton University 
BS Kathy S. f Mich. 
d E Stetson University 
Dorms, 41972, University of Michigan 
Bat Sanford A X Conn 
College Hobart and William Smith 
P John E Md 
Dus 1972, U.S. Air Force Academy 
s Steven G. Wash 
Barle. 72, University of Washington 
, Martin F Ohio 
> 
Elliott 72, Carnegie-Mellon University 
Bs" Susan T. Md 
Ms m. Bucknell University 
Ent ^^ George Washington University 
Bs jg imothy À Conn 
Enos Win; U-S- Air Force Academy 
BA illiam F. ; Va 
Pana 72, Dartmouth College 
Bs 1968 iranda, John A Va. 
pè i15 Memphis State University 
hkelsteio 74, Dartmouth College 
» Jerome L N.Y. 
192 x; , a 
Fisher De New York University 
Ba’ 1 aniel B ; D.C 
Ph D. d Princeton University 
rodado , Jniversity of Wisconsin— 
LOS, Stey 
QA. 1972 E NY 
Ra? College ity University of New York, 
is 
Attenda Omas E 
Prieteig cd Emory t niversit ^s 
Ba: Richard S UA; , 
Qu^. 1990, f N.Y 
b » Hofstra Universit 
gès. 19yidward J, 4 N.Y 
ae C arles Petown University 
Gann, 1979 Us d N.M 
"hel C = Military Academy 
“it Nowe Md 
oats. 1959. Us 1957, Loyola College 
ages Richard y t of Maryland 
Oy 1970, liha Calif, 
ha Marjorie sty of San Diego 
Gol 9, Com D.C. 
B Stein, Ga Ormel] College 
Gg 1972, Gece N.Y. 
a,c, Stafford’. Washington University 
Ce, A 197). A S. N.Y 
obs.’ Brent R. veraity of Pennsylvania 
Seen L Utah S Idaho 
BA (eon M. Pate University 
ha, 1971, hiv i N.D 
Gregg d Sci, 1974 ersity of Kansas 
QUA. p E Diversity of South ae. 
Th ah 
BA” Ellen Diversity of Utah 
Kay nm, New N.Y 
M in ana York University 
Niven; Tec D.C. 
Vientity h. 1965, George Washington 
N ede Ge leen M p 
" - a. 
Angst Alber: "e Washington University 
deq Jtah R, 


Sta Utah 
tate University 


Healy, Michael J Utah 
B.S. 1972, Weber State College 
Hermann Christopher P Conn 
B.S. 1972, Villanova University 
Hidalgo, Hector J Va. 
Attended George Washington University 
Hillmann, Scott NJ. 
B.A 1972, University of Delaware 
Hirschberg, Joel M. NJ, 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Holt, Rickie B Utah 
B.S. 1972, Utah State University 
Horn, Babette J, N.Y 
B.A. 1972, Barnard College 
Horwitz, Stephen J. Md. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Hubenette, Antoinette T. Calif. 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Berkeley 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 
Huey, Richard G. Calif. 
B.S. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
Hyldahl, Douglas R Idaho 
B.S. 1972, University of Utah 
Johnson, Margery R. Mass. 
B.A. 1972, Smith College 
Jones, Noble S D.C 
B.A, 1970, Swarthmore College 
Kabnick, Lowell S. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Katske, Floyd A. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, Rutgers— The State University 
Kay, Douglass A Md 
B.S. in M.E. 1969, Purdue University 
Keahey, Thomas M Fla. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Keenan, Andrew M Md. 
B.S. 1972, Tulane University 
Kendall, Martha R. Vt. 
B.A. 1969, Wellesley College 
Kinziger, Mark S. Mich 
B.A. 1972, Kalamazoo College 
Kiviat, Jeffrey H N.Y. 
B.S. 1972, Cornell University 
Klein, Mich I. Md. 
B.A. 1972, Washington and Jefferson College 
Knutson, Eric L NJ. 
Attended Bucknell University 
Kohrn, Bruce Z Md. 
B.A. 1972, Western Maryland College 
Kope, Walter R Conn, 
B.S. 1972, University of Hartford 
Kornreich, Michael N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Koroma, Banio P Sierra Leone 
B.S. 1972, Mount Union College 
Kovacs, Karen F. Conn. 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell University 
Kozar, Mark D. Calif. 
B.S. 1971, M.S. 1972, University of 
California, Irvine 
Leo, Philip A N.Y. 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell University 
Leonard, Andrea Md 
B.S. 1970, University of Michigan 
Levin, Wayne S Conn. 
Attended Clark University 
Locko, Roberta C. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, Manhattanville College 
Longmore, James L Md. 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland 
Madden, Michael R. N.Y. 


B.A. 1971, College of the Holy Cross 
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Madsen, Bard R Calif 
B.S. 1972, Brigham Young University 

Maher, Stephen € Wash 
B.S. 1970, University of Notre Dame 

Mason, Randall P Md 
B.A. 1972, Northwestern University 

McCowin, Marcia J Calif 
B.A. 1972, University of California, Berkeley 

McLoone, James R Ariz 
B.A. 1972, University of Arizona 

Merliss, Andrew D N.J 
B.A. 1972, Colgate University 

Mets, Marilyn B R.I 


B.A. 1969, Wheaton College, Mass 
M.S. 1972, Harvard University 


Morris, Ray D. II Ohio 
B.S. 1972, University of Akron 

Murphy, James P., Jr D.C 
B.A. 1972, Yale University 

Nathanson, Barry R N.Y. 


B.S. 1972, State University of New York 
at Albany 


Nemiro, Jay S Pa 
B.A. 1972, Temple University 

Nevius, Patricia D. D.C 
B.A. 1971, Hiram College 

Niechniedowicz, Lynne M N.Y 
B.S. 1972, St. John's University, N.Y. 

Oliver, Gregory C, NJ 
B.A. 1972, Colgate University 

Orme, Geoffrey A. Utah 
B.A. 1972, University of Utah 

Ostroff, Robert B Va. 
Attended George Washington University 

Oyewole, Morakinyo A Nigeria 
B.S. 1971, Federal City College 

Pagnanelli, David A Pa 
B.A. 1972, Temple University 

Parkinson, Dennis K Md 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 

Paul, Ronald A Md 
B.A, 1971, Temple University 

Pearl, Russell K Conn 
B.A. 1972, University of Connecticut 

Perkins, Edward W N.D 


B.A. 1968, University of Rochester 
M.A. 1972, B.S. in Med. 1974, University of 


North Dakota 


Perlman, Mark I Md 
B.A. 1972, Duke University 

Petrovitch, Charis R Calif 
B.S. 1972, Stanford University 

Pollack, Louis D N.Y 
B.S. 1971, George Washington University 

Quan, Marvin M Calif 
B.S. 1972, University of California, Davis 

Quigley, James M Md 
B.A. 1971, Wesleyan University 

Quinn, Michael J N.Y 
B.A. 1972, Dartmouth College 

Rabkin, Lawrence E Md 
B.A. 1972, Yale University 

Roberts, Jesse A., Jr Mo 
B.A. 1972, Washington University 

Romansky, Stephen H Md 


B.A. 1966, Brown University 
M.A. in Govt. 1972, George Washington 
University 
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Rosen, Leonard A 
B.A. 1971, George Washington Univer 
Roth, Henry J 
B.A. 1972, Miami University 
Roth, Paul B 4 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1972, Fairleigh Dickin 
University 
Sablove, Robert S À 
B.S. 1971, University of New York at 
Salter, David M 
B.S. 1972, California Polytechnic State 
University 
Schneider, Donald R 
B.S. 1972, State University of New you 
at Buffalo 
Schulman, Martin F 
B.A. 1964, New York University T. 
Ph.D. 1968, Rutgers—The State Un" | 
Schuman, Paula C 
B.A. 1972, New York University | 
Seal, Craig M 


B.S. 1972, University of Utah ! 
Seligson, Gene R swat 

B.S. 1972, George Washington Unive 
Shapiro, Steven I 

B.S, 1972, Yale University | 
Sher, Robert J 

B.A. 1972, Hiram College f 
Shupe, David D. , 

B.A. 1972, University of Utah N 
Simonsen, Steven A Ü 

B.S. 1972, St. Lawrence University 
Smalley, David E. -— 

B.S. 1972, Brigham Young Universi? p 
Smith, Richard G f 


iversi 
Attended Brigham Young Universi? 


Spiegel, Jane S. 

B.A, 1971, Duke University 
Spinella, Joseph A js 

B.A. 1971, University of Pennsyl^^ 
Strawberry, Carl W. 

B.S. 1972, St. Vincent College 
Talboys, Paul A 

B.A. 1972, University of Tex 
Vangrov, Mark S 1 LH 

B.A. 1970, Miami University 

piv y 


a 


as at A 


Vargyas, Joyce M A atl 
B.A. 1970, George Washingto! a 
Weaver, Albert J. neon UD y 
B.S. 1970, George Washingto 
White, Gregory E y 
B.A. 1972, St. Anselm's Colles? 
Willis, Dean N p 
B.A. 1972, Assumption College J 
Wolfsheimer, Frank B., Jr. ity , 
B.S. 1971, Purdue Univers? , 
Wong, Raymond P. - " 
B.S. 1972, Fordham University A " 
Woods, Anne M. vw of 
B.A. 1971, Catholic Universi? sit) 
Pa x pive” ý 
Yaffe, Bruce H. w shingto? 
72. Ge e a 
B.A. 1972, Georg yir 


Zolkind, Neil A 


ingto? 
B.S. 1972, George Washing 
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27 North Carolina .............................. 5 
33 North Dakota ^" L4 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island .......... et 
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UM s 

Vermont ............. 

Virginia ......... 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Canada ........... 
Hong Kong 
Nigeria 


Sierra Leone .. X 
Spain : 22 EC MR UM AM 


"- hich Medical Students Earned Degrees 


California Polytechnic State 

Universita. ocorrprtusc iocos SAUL 1 
California State University: 

San Francisco. ........... e EAR 


1 
1 
1 
Merica ege 1 
3 San Jose 
2 
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Ollege 
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1 Devis 5, a... E ES sired ae 
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1 Carnegie-Mellon University ..... U. 
3 Catholic University of America ...... 
1 Claremont Men's College 
$5 Clark College su 
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Colgate University ............. 
Colorado, University of ......... "es 

Columbia University ........................ 1 
Connecticut College ........... 
Connecticut, University of 
Cornell College ................................ 
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Cornell University - 
Dartmouth College ..................... 
Delaware, University of 
Dickinson College 
Dubuque, University of . 
Duke University ....................... 
Earlham College b 
Eastern Washington State College 
Eisenhower College 
Emory University : 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Ruberfotd. ....— — nea Hid 
Fairleigh Dickinson U niversity, 
ys IE IEAA aLAÀ iria gi: 
Federal City College ............ 
Florida, University of 
Fordham University . 
Franklin and Marshall College ...... 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University ....... 
Georgia Institute of Technology tT 
Gettysburg College .................... 
Gonzaga M Aea NA a 
Goucher College ................... eee 
Hamilton College . EEK EA 
Hartford, University Ni 
Harvard University .......................« 
Haverford College .........................« 
Hawaii, University of 
Hi We ee 
Hobart and William Smith 
COMME S REESE 
Hofstra University Minn 
Holy Cross, College of the .. 3 
Howard University .......................... 
Illinois, University of, at Urbana- 
Champaign ER 
Indiana University at Bloomington 
Ibo GO| Ree e 
Johns Hopkins University ... T 
Kalamazoo College .......................... 
Kansas, University of ...................... 
Kentucky, University of ................. 
Kenyon College ....... 
Lehigh University 
Lake Forest College 
Lewis and Clark College ................ 
London, University of ................. . 
Louisiana State University . 
Loyola College ...........................«.« 
Macalester College : 
Maine, University of ........................ 
Manhattanville College .................... 
Marquette University .... 
Mary Manse College ....... 
Maryland, University of 
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Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology ................ SEENENO 

McGill University 
Memphis State University .. 
Miami University .................. 
Miami, University of ......... 
Michigan, University of .............^ 
Michigan State University ....... 
Mills College ......................- 
Minnesota, University of . 


Missouri, University of. - Columbia 
Montana State University ...... e 
Mount Holyoke College 
Mount Union College ....... 
Muhlenberg College ................ 
New Hampshire, University of eem 
New York, City University of: 
Brooklyn College ...................«* 
City College............— i 
Hunter College .................— 
Queens College .......... 
Richmond College .... t: 
New York, State U niversity of: 
at Albany 
hs S. iss 
at Stony Brook 
New York University ... et 
North Carolina, University of, at 
Chapel Hill 
North Dakota, University of -- 
Northeastern University 
Northern Arizona University 
Northwestern University 4 
Notre Dame, University of .- en 
Oberlin College ................- 
Occidental College ..........- 
Ohio Wesleyan University . 
Pacific School of Religion .. 
Pacific, University of the ... 
Pennsylvania State University ~ 
Pennsylvania, University of .. 
Princeton University .....--- 
Purdue University .....- 
Radcliffe College „se... 
Rhode Island, University of -- 
Richmond, University of .- 
Rochester, University of a 
Rutgers—The State University 
St. Anselm’s College -.-- 
St. John's College „ee“ 
St. Lawrence University 
St. Olaf College „ee. 
St. Peter's College 
St. Vincent College .. 
San Diego, University of - 
Santa Clara, University © 


on Hall University .................... 1 
South aa aerate = 4 
Santo Dakota, University of ........ 1 
Stetso rd (0077 T 17 
Bari University 1 
Va More College 4 
len University ...................... 2 
lta University "oe 4 
Bio Taduate School of 
Im. edical Sciences .................. 1 
Toron niversity of, at Austin 2 
Trinity ¢ University OË uos 1 
Trinit College, Calif. 1 
li! Ollege, Conn. .... 4 
Ty, College, 9 osacidandA- 3 
hu University ............. 10 
Union niversity 2 
Us College, N.Y 5 
Us ir 5 
Us Milit 5 
" 
Vtal 2 
Srah p DVersity of... ee. 10 
~ ^WIence College 5... A02 1 
Num — - — T 
Per of College graduates ........ 582 


DEGREE RECIPIENTS 


Vassar College 5.12. oh AE 
Vanderbilt University ... 

Vermont, University of .... 
Villanova University 
Virginia, University of ... 
Wake Forest University 
Washington and Jefferson College.. 
Washington and Lee University 
Washington State University 
Washington University 
Washington, University of 
Wayne State University 
Weber State College 
Wellesley College 
Wesleyan University 
Western Maryland College 
Wheaton College, Mass. ... 
Wheeling College 
Williams College 
Wisconsin, University of—Madison 
Wooster, College of 
Wyoming, University of 
Yale University 
Yeshiva University 


— 
ma OO m o UA N We MU FO F9 O MO N ee RA ND GR NA 2 


Number of institutions represented 


~ Recipients of the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, 1975 


N; 
ame, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Steven Amster, New Jersey 
B.A. 1968, Middlebury College 


Margaret Andrews, Maryland 
1971, Mount Holyoke College 


George Besch, Connecticut 
B.S. 1971, Trinity College, 
Connecticut 

1971 Keith Boman, Nevada 
» University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


B.A. 


B.A. 


John Bos! P lvani 
B. ego, Pennsylvania 

S. 1970, U.S Military Academy 
Charles Br 


ent 
SS. 1974, on, Jr., New Jersey 


University of Maryland 
i Michael Cain, New Jersey 
“A. 1971, Gettysburg College 
à John Caldwell, California 
"gr.Sc. 1971, Northwestern 
University 

Richard Call II, Utah 
ham Young University 


Bs. in 


: 197] » Brig’ 


ents li 
ist, : 
ed here are internships, 


except those preceded by a dagger (t), 


Internship and Residency Appointments* 


Brooke Army Medical Center, San Antonio, Tex. 
Children's Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


Los Angeles County Harbor General Hospital, 
Torrance, Calif. 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C. 


St. Joseph Hospital, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Barnes Hospital Group, St. Louis, Mo. 


Los Angeles County-University of Southern 
California Medical Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Brooke Army Medical Center, San Antonio, Tex. 


which are resi- 


dencies. 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 
Stuart Caplin, New York 
B.S. 1971, University of Miami 


John Carmen, Wyoming 
B.S. 1970, University of Wyoming 


William Chin-Lee, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1971, George Washington University 


William Choisser, Maryland 


B.S. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
David Clark, New Jersey 

B.A. 1971, Dartmouth College 

Leon Clarke, Liberia 

B.A. 1971, Washington and Jefferson 


College 


Alan Cohen, Maryland 


B.A. 1972, George Washington University 


Carl Cricco, New Jersey 
B.S. 1971, Fairfield University 


John Cumming, New Jersey 
B.A. 1971, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Edward Curry, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1963, Morehouse College 


James Davis, New Jersey 


B.A. 1971, Lafayette College 
Randall Daynes, Utah 
B.A. 1971, University of Utah 


Kent DiFiore, Nevada 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 


Marlin Dimond, Utah 


B.A. 1972, University of Utah 


Martha Donegan, North Carolina 
1971, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 


Robert Dorff, Ohio 
B.S. 1971, Georgetown University 


B.A 


Edward Doyle, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in Engr. 1970, Duke University 


Daniel Elliott, California 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University 


Nicholas Ellyn, New Jersey 
B.S. 1971, University of Maryland 


Stuart Farber, New York 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 


Nicolae Filipescu, Virginia 
1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, 
Polytechnic Institute, Rumania 


Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 


Arthur Fitzmaurice, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1971, Anselm’s College 


Robert Footer, Maryland 
B.S. 1971, Ohio State University 


Lawrence Fortuna, South Dakota 
B.S. 1969, M.S, 1971, South Dakota 
State University 


in Med. 1973, University of South Dakota 


* Appointments listed here are internships, except those preceded by 


SCIENCES 


Internship and Residency Appointments* 


Nassau County Medical Center, 
East Meadow, N.Y 


St. Joseph's Hospital, Flint, Mich 
j , ^ y," 
Prince Georges County Hospital, Chever? 


Naval Hospital, Charleston, S.C 


N 
Dartmouth Affiliated Hospitals, Hanovef, * 


Hospital of the University of Pennsylvan? 
Philadelphia, Pa 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C 


y 
Madigan Army Medical Center, Takom^ 


Grady Memorial Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 

itals, 
University of Illinois Affiliated Hospital 
Chicago, Ill 


ita 
University of Wisconsin Affiliated Hos?” 
Madison, Wis. 


r iz 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Phoenix, Ari 


University of Utah Affiliated Hospitals, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
North Carolina Memorial Hospital, 
Chapel Hill, N.C 


University of Virginia Hospital, 
Charlottesville, Va 


Ohio State University Hospitals, 


Columbus, Ohio , 
“alif. 
Naval Hospital, Camp Pendleton, ca 
i 
e HOP 
University of Oregon Medical Schoo 
Portland, Ore. p* 


sanaton 
` /ashingt?' 
Washington Hospital Center, Wash 


city, M 
ity, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New york 
ital 
versity Hose” 
George Washington University H 
Washington, D.C 


: Conn 
Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport 


Washington Hospital Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

„al Cen 
Fort Gordon Army Medical Ce 
Fort Gordon, Ga. 


ter, 


Ë 
Hw 
hich 
a dagger (1) ™ 


43 ae ee 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Bs Charles Frank, Maryland 
S. 1970, Washington and Lee University 


Everett Freer, Jr., Nevada 


B.A 1969, California Western University 

John Gale, District of Columbia 

B.A. 1970, Duke University 

Bs Dorothy Gillespie, North Carolina 

1971, North Carolina Agricultural and 

Technical State University 

Michael Giuli, Virginia 

B.S 1971, University of Alabama 

B Robert Gladsden, District of Columbia 
A. 1971, 


Franklin and Marshall College 


Linn Goldberg, Oregon 


B.S. 1970, University of Oregon 
W 


B.A illiam Goldman, District of Columbia 


1972, George Washington University 

B.A 197 Jay Greenberg, New York 
1, George Washington University 

B.A Robert Greenfield, Idaho 


1968, George Washington University 
M.S. 1971, Georgetown University 


Bs in Pha Courtland Hall, Missouri 
ar. 1966, University of Missouri 
Kansas City 
B.S d Ronald Hansing, Kansas 
s. 1967, Southern Illinois University 
B 
A 1962, Bs James Hardy, Washingtor 
>. 1964, University of Washington 
Bs 1964, m» Michael Hart, Maryland 


1970, George Washington 
" University 
M.S 1966, University of Michigan 


B Kenneth Hauck, New York 
S. 1968, U.S Military Academy 


Wil 
am Heron, District of Columbia 
1971, Johns Hopkins University 
Michael Hieb, North Dakota 
ttended Creighton University 
B. a Smith Ho, Thailand 
Ms. isn 1966, Columbia Union College 
' scorge Washington University 
Frederic} m, C 
B i derick Hom, California 
A. 1971, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Bs ig Robert Howisey, Washington 
. n, University f Washington 
Susan Hughes, Ne 7 
B.A ughes, New York 
1971, Manhattanville ( ollege 
Marc Jacobs, N l 
B. m a acobs, Maryland 
A. 1971, Washington Universit 
S 
Aper T 
d Ppoi m, 
"hee, Ments listed her, 


internships 
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Internship and Residency Appointments* 


Tripler Army Medical Center, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


San Diego County University Hospital, 
San Diego, Calif 


Franklin Square Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md 


Misericordia Hospital, New York City, N.Y. 


U.S. Naval Reserve, Aerospace Medical 
Institute, Pensacola, Fla. 


Mount Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio 


University of California Hospital at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


Los Angeles County-University of Southern 
California Medical Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


Children's Hospital, Washington, D.C 


University of Oregon Medical School 
Hospital, Portland Ore. 


Northwestern University Medical Center, 
Evanston, Ill 


University of California Hospital at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


University of California Affiliated Hospitals at 
Irvine, Irvine, Calif. 


University of California Affiliated Hospitals at 
Irvine, Irvine, Calif, 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C. 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


tDuluth Family Practice Residency, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Georgetown University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


Sepulveda Veterans Administration Mospital, 
Los Angeles, Calif 


University of Washington Affiliated Hospitals, 
Seattle, Wash. 


University of California Affiliated Hospitals at 
Irvine, Irvine, Calif 


Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco, Calif 


except those preceded by a dagger (f), which are resi- 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Glenn Johnson, Colorado 
B.A. 1970, Princeton University 


Marlene Jorris, Maryland 

B.A, 1962, Adelphia University 

B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, M.S. in Ch.E. 1969, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cathryn Kaiser, New Jersey 
B.A. 1970, Elmira College 


Harvey Katzen, Maryland 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown University 


Mirle Kellett, Jr., Maine 
B.A. 1969, Dartmouth College 


Fred Kessler, New York 


B.S. 1971, George Washington University 


Dennis Kimbleton, New Jersey 
B.A. 1971, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


Kenneth Kofoed, Utah 
B.S. 1971, University of Utah 


Vere Lancaster, Utah 
B.S. 1971, University of Utah 


Claude Lardinois, South Dakota 
B.A. 1971, B.S. in Med. 1973, University 
of South Dakota 


Andrew Lautin, New York 
B.A. 1970, Columbia University 


Martin Learn, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1971, University of Miami 


John Leichner, Maryland 

B.S. 1965, St. Joseph's College, Pa 

M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Catholic University 
of America 


Jeffrey Lieberman, Ohio 
B.A, 1970, Miami University 


Raymond London, Connecticut 
B.A. 1971, Clark University 


Frederick Lough, Jr., New York 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 


Doris Lyonga, West Cameroun 
B.S. 1969, Barat College of the Sacred Heart 


Monica MacDougall, Virginia 
B.A. 1970, Case Western Reserve University 


Rosemarie Maddi, New York 
B.A. 1971, Mount Holyoke College 


Keith Maliniak, Pennsylvania 


B.A. 1971, Franklin and Marshall College 


Robert Mangasarian, Maryland 
B.A. 1971, Boston University 


Jason Mann, New York 
B.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


Richard Marble, Washington 
B.A. 1970, Claremont Men’s College 


. 


Appointments listed here are internships 


dencies 


AND HEALTH SC 


except those preceded by 


+24 
poer 


IENCES 


Internship and Residency Appointments* 


Hershey Medical Center, Hershey, Pa. 


Montgomery Regional Medical Foundatio® 
Montgomery, Ala 


University of Wisconsin Affiliated Hospi” 
Madison, Wis 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


Indiana University Medical Center, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Hershey Medical Center, Hershey, pa. 


University of Colorado Affiliated Hospital 
Denver, Colo. 
Latter Day Saints Hospital, 
Salt Lake City, Utah - 
" e 

David Grant U.S. Air Force Medical c 
Travis Air Force Base, Calif. 

I 
á g 
Maimonides Medical Center, New Yo 
N.Y 5 

eff y 

tLos Angeles County-University of "-— ol 
California Medical Center, Los Ang T 


vet ^ 
Dartmouth Affiliated Hospitals, Hano 


N. 
St. Vincent's Hospital, New York city 


Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


Walter Reed Army Medical Centeh 

Washington, D.C, i 
f south fy 
o! e 
Angele 


mi 


Los Angeles County-University 
California Medical Center, Los 


Case Western Reserve University 
Hospitals, Cleveland Ohio 


Cambridge Hospital, Cambridge 
sal, 
iversity Hosp! 


George Washington Un 
Washington, D.C pospit®! 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


ass. 
Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, M 
C 
es, 
Children’s Hospital, Los Angel 
d 
"1 
(t) which 


a dagge' 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 
Steven Marcus, California 

B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


Lois Matsuoka, Hawaii 
B.A. 1971, Mills College 


Bs George McCullars, Florida 
MS T. Agri. 1968, University of Florida 
^. 1971, George Washington University 
Raymond Mehl, Kansas 


Bs 
1965, Ph D. 1971, University of Kansas 


Jeffry Metheny, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1970, Geneva College 


John Miles, Jr., Ohio 
B.A. 1964, Brown University 


Carl Mills, New York 
B.A. 1971, Syracuse University 


196 - Edward Mohn, Jr., Texas 
"1 George Washington University 
LS. 1972, Georgetown University 


B.A 


Thomas Montgomery, Maryland 
B.S. 1971, Bucknell University 


Clark Neuwelt, Indiana 
1, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison 


orp Ney, District of Columbia 
9. 1971, St. Lawrence University 


B.S, 197 


Bs z Paul Ngumi, Kenya 
M 1967, Central State University 
S. 1971, University of Dayton 

Fra i 

B nk N 


1970, se Chniedowicz, New York 


John's University, N.Y 
Lucille Norstrand, New York 
B.A. 1971, Vassar College 


B.A Sharon O'Connor, New York 
971, Mount Holyoke College 


Ruth O'Keefe, Wisconsin 


Attended Marquette University 


BA [güukuemeka Okehi, Nigeria 
371, University of Colorado 


D.D Neil Okum, Michigan 
S. 1970, University of Detroit 


B.A obert Osborne, Jr 


< 1971, , Washington 


niversity of Washington 


B.A. 197 Michael Page, Montana 
University of Colorado 

Bs. 195, Strick Paglen, New York 

à » U.S. Air Force Academy 
s, 1971, Richard Palmer, New Mexico 
ew Mexico State University 


p Eugene Patterson, California 
1969, Stanford University 


ow Peters, California 
71, Pacific College 
"s olleg 


* internships 


except those preceded by a dagger (t), 
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Internship and Residency Appointments* 


Los Angeles County-University of Southern 


California Medical Center, Los Angeles, Calif 


Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 


Dartmouth Affiliated Hospitals, Hanover, N.H. 
University of Louisville Affiliated Hospitals, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The New York Hospital, New York City, N.Y 


Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md. 

George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill 


Syracuse Medical Center, Syracuse, N.Y 
The New York Hospital, New York City, N.Y. 
University of Colorado Affiliated Hospitals, 


Denver, Colo. 


Riverside Methodist Hospital, Columbus, Ohio 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill 
University of Cincinnati Medical Center, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


University of Colorado Affiliated Hospitals 
Hershey Medical Center, Hershey, Pa 


Wilford Hall U.S. Air Force Medical Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base, Tex. 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C, 


Northwestern University Medical Center, 
Evanston, Ill, 


Valley Medica! Center, Fresno, Calif 


which are resi- 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Robert Phair, New Jersey 
B.S. 1967, Newark College of Engineering 
J.D. 1971, Georgetown University 


Sterling Piepgrass, Utah 
B.S. 1971, University of Utah 


Allan Reed, New York 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 


Deborah Rich, New York 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 


Peter Richards, California 
B.A. 1971, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Arold Rosenblatt, Maryland 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 


Michael Ross, New York 
B.S. 1971, Dickinson College 


Barry Rothman, Maryland 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 


Richard Rucker, Arizona 
B.A. 1969, M.S. 1970, University of Arizona 


Julian Safran, Maryland 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 


Gregory Schaefer, South Dakota 
B.A. 1971, University of South Dakota 


Peter Schauer, Connecticut 
B.S. 1971, University of Hartford 


Jeffrey Schlameus, Montana 
B.S. 1971, University of North Dakota 


David Schutt, New York 
B.S. 1971, U.S. Air Force Academy 


Thomas Scott, Virginia 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 


Henry Scovern, New Jersey 
B.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


Leonard Seigel, New Jersey 
B.A. 1971, University of Rochester 


Carl Shibata, California 
B.A. 1971, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Dennis Shubert, Maine 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1970, Tufts University 


Edward Sims, Illinois 
B.A, 1971, Northwestern University 


Wallace Smith, Utah 
B.A. 1971, Weber State College 


James Sorensen, California 
B.S. 1971, University of California, 
Berkeley 


Ronald Spier, New York 
B.A. 1970, New York University 


Sally Sveda, Connecticut 
B.A. 1965, Smith College 
M.S. 1968, Yale University 


* Appointments listed here are internships, except those preceded by 


dencies 
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Internship and Residency Appointments* 


Stanford University Hospital, Stanford, ol 


Michigan State University Affiliated Hospi? 
East Lansing, Mich 


George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Miriam Hospital, Providence, R.I. 


University of Alabama Medical Centef, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Miriam Hospital, Providence, R.I. 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 
George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


University of Minnesota Hospitals, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
George Washington University Hospit!) 
Washington, D.C. 


Mayo Graduate School of Medicine, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


Doctors Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
d 
sal Cf 
Malcolm Grow U.S, Air Force Medies ¢ 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washing" 


i it 
George Washington University HosP 
Washington, D.C. 


nn. 
Waterbury Hospital, Waterbury, Co 


i," 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York C 


Mercy Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 


: i t 
University of California Hospital # 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fitzsimons Army Medical Center, 


calif. | 


^s Hospital 


fed 
pest 


Valley Medical Center, Fresno, 


ta, 
1 gos?! 

University of Illinois Affiliated 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mass. 
Boston City Hospital, Boston, 


FL 
hich 
a dagger (t w 


T: 
"3 A y» 


aes e gpl 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Joel Swartz, Ohio 
B.S. 1971, Ohio State University 


Nancy Sweet, New Jersey 
B.S. 1969, Chestnut Hill College 


Roger Tall, Idaho 
Attended Brigham Young University 


Fitzroy Thompson, New York 


Bs, 1967, City University of New York, 
City College 

John Tornow, South Dakota 

Bs k Med B.S. 1971, Creighton University 


1973, University of South Dakota 


Michael Trigg, Connecticut 
B.A, 1971, Trinity College, Conn 


Sally Trued, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1970, Northwestern University 


Donald Trumbull, New York 
B.S. 1971, McGill University 


Glenn Van Atta, Ohio 


B.A. 1965. Ohio Northern University 


Steven Warden, Maryland 


B.S. 1971, Muskingum College 


Jay Weiner, Maryland 


BA 
1971, George Washington University 


Don Wiesner, Washington 


B.S. 1970, Oregon State University 


Charles Wile, New York 
B.A 1971, Duke University 


George Young, New York 


B.S. 1971, Columbia University 


BE Lawrence Zinar, Maryland 
» B.S. 1968, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook 


h St * 
tan illana icine Technology 
ed fva Alvarez, Jr., New Jersey 
Technology 
E Stutz, California 
on Technique 
x ELS "Y Balagta la 
talg M ORic Technology — 
ashore, p 
{tin p POratory Te 
“dica) Se Bard, C x 


n Richar vices 


ennsylvania 


are internships, except t 
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Internship and Residency Appointments* 
Riverside Methodist Hospital, Columbus, Ohio 
George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

Barnes Hospital Group, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Medical College-Metropolitan 
Hospital Center, New York City, N.Y. 


Malcolm Grow U.S. Air Force Medical Center, 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 


Children's Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Ill, 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


New Britain General Hospital, 
New Britain, Conn. 


University Hospital, Columbus, Ohio 
Norfolk General Hospital, Norfolk, Va. 
George Washington University Hospital, 


Washington, D.C. 


University of Oregon Medical Center, 
Portland, Ore 


U.S. Air Force Medical Center Wright- 


Patterson, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio 


University of Minnesota Hospitals, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


En Recipients of Allied Health Degrees, 1975 


Elvis Bryant, Jr., Virginia 
Medical Services Technology 
Gary Paul Butts, Georgia 
Medical Services Technology 
Ronald Jay Carroll, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Mary Christine Chandler, California 
Radiologic Technology 
Harold Emile Chenevert, Jr., Hawaii 
Medical Services Technology 
Jimmie Carl Cobb, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Jack Mason Cranford, Texas 
Medical Services Technology 
Melvin Leroy Crest, Colorado 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 


hose preceded by a dagger (f), which are resi- 


pr a a e a R e e ~ 


William Frederick Day, Maryland 
Medical Services Technology 
Thomas Wilks Ellis III, North Carolina 
Medical Services Technology 
Paul David Falkenstein, Ohio 
Medical Services Technology 
Roger Wayne Farthing, Ilinois 
Medical Services Technology 
Roger Harry Ferguson, Missouri 
Medical Services Technology 
Onnie William Ferris, Illinois 
Medical Services Technology 
Steve Michael Garman, Maryland 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
William Anthony Garvin, Virginia 
Medical Services Technology 
Robert Lee Grimm, Virginia 
Medical Services Technology 
Michael Houston Grizzle, Oklahoma 
Medical Services Technology 
Jesse Donald Harrahill, California 
Medical Services Technology 
William Wallace Harvey, Virginia 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Allen Fillmore Heiner, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Gary Arlin Juhl, California 
Radiologic Technology 
William Joseph Klenke, Texas 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Richard Bernard LaCour, Jr., Louisiana 
Medical Services Technology 
Carol Douglas Lane, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Debra Carlton Largess, Oregon 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Joseph Bruce Laskowski, Virginia 
Medical Services Technology 
Gregory William Lazzaro, Pennsylvania 
Medical Services Technology 
Robert Joseph Majors, Maine 
Medical Services Technology 
Dennis Laverne Martin, Illinois 
Medical Services Technology 
Lawrence Edward McGuire, Virginia 
Medical Services Technology 
Walter Robert Michajlyszyn, North Carolina 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Carl Michael Michaud, Florida 
Radiologic Technology 
Joseph Walter Mucha, California 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
LeRoy Robert Oly, Maryland 
Radiologic Technology 
Eric James Paavola, California 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Ralph Eldridge Patton, Arkansas 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Joseph Wesley Pugh, Virginia 
Medical Services Technology 
Nicasio Rutor Rabino, Washington 
Radiologic Technology 


Bachelor of Science 


Larry Richard Adam, Iowa 

Medical Technology 
Thomas Robert Adamski, West Virginia 
Physician's Assistant 
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Arthur Ernest Randall, New York 
Medical Services Technology 
Gary Wayne Reash, Florida 
Medical Services Technology 
Charles David Renevier, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Ronald Scott Rhynard, Colorado 
Medical Services Technology 
Ron Henry Ripple, Florida 
Radiologic Technology 
Earnest Harry Robinson, Jr., Arizona 
Medical Services Technology 
Neil Loran Sanders, Wisconsin 
Medical Services Technology 
Charles Marion Savage, Alabama 
Medical Services Technology 
Hans Peter Schmidt, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Stephen Perry Shasteen, Tennessee 
Medical Services Technology 
Edward Rudolph Simmons, California 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Brian Dennis Sims, Georgia 
Medical Services Technology 
Donald Barrett Smith, Tennessee 
Medical Services Technology 
David Allen Sonsthagen, Florida 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Clement John Stankiewicz, Texas 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Gregory Earl Supancheck, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Chris Larry Swan, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Robert Joseph Szabo, Maryland 
Medical Laboratory Technique " 
Michael Everon Teague, North Caro g 
Medical Services Technology 
Robert John Thelen, Connecticut 
Medical Services Technology 
Michael James Thomas, Florida 
Medical Services Technology d 
Louis William Valcourt, Rhode Islan 
Medical Services Technology 
Michael Lee Warman, Maryland 
Radiologic Technology : 
Donald Arthur Watkins, Jr., Californl 
Medical Services Technology 
Rickey Gene Weaver, Oregon 
Medical Services Technolog 
Kenneth Norris Webb, North Ca 
Medical Services Technology 
William Walter Webb, Virginia 
Medical Services Technolog, giniä 
Russell Elenwood Webber, Jf.» 
Medical Services Technology 
Ezell Westbrook, Maryland 
Radiologic Technology 
Fred Richard White, New York 
Medical Services Technology 


y 
rolin® 


see 
pia 
Bessie Lee Boyd, District of Colm 
Environmental Health , o¢ Colum 
Cheryl Denise Brown, pistrict 
Medical Technology 


pit 


T 

homas Howard Brown, Texas 

Cl Ysician's Assistant 

Tittain Brunstetter, New York 
an *dica] Technology 

Mea Baret Cocoros, District of Columbia 
Mifae *dica] Technology 

Acinto Convit, Venezuela 

Cni vironmental Health 

Xander DeAtley, Virginia 
lg Aeician’s Assistant 

^ Owalewski, Maryland 
Dian Ysician'g Assistant 


eggy Jauvtis, New York 
Geor dica] Tec 


Jo 


omental Health 
- 1975, George Washington 


kd 
b P = Kolosky, West Virginia 
"ne y, 82'S Assistant 

» Virginia 

'5 Assistant 


Bachelor o 


Pavia it 
tman, California 


Vendetta Sheridan Dozier, District of Columbia 
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Craig William Mertz, Maryland 
Physician’s Assistant 
Nancy Dee Miller, Pennsylvania 
Medical Technology 
Susan Phibbs Riley, District of Columbia 
Physician’s Assistant 
B.A. 1965, University of Colorado 
Margaret Myracle Schwarz, Maryland 
Environmental Health 
Sean Arlyn Scott, Maryland 
Physician's Assistant 
Marc Lee Siditsky, New York 
Physician's Assistant 
B.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Dorothy Gaye Simons, Maryland 
Medical Technology 
John Joseph Walsh, Jr., District of Columbia 
Physician's Assistant 
Clifford Williams, District of Columbia 
Physician's Assistant 


f Science in Environmental Health 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


i p s) 
THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may pull 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. 


j : and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate: 
| 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was 
by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the 1 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to. 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the rig 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the ay” 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopa 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason: gh 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George ce 
University: that in the event a demonstration at this University e: 
bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are of 
in unlawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons y , 

i Univer” go 


erty, or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary V! ity ^ 
Univers! J "m, 
e 


earning P 


1 '} 

eti 
Pra " 
2! 


ties, this body affirms the authority of the President, or other f po 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, L L Uni i 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee O tore", 


, " 0 mu 

Senate* and the President of the Student Body, as are require ji 
) : pen 

priate, S 


enfor W 
ecution of B" p 
puna 3 


preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appro 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such l 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosec 
tors. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate 2 
after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


es oF 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of Truste 


19, 1968: 
Any student suspended from The George Was 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly 


4v OF 
: Universi? y 
"and law advo 


* The University Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. 
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d by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs* 
Prac e orge Washington University as soon after order is restored as is 
ticably possible. 


i» following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
ed by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
* it resolved that T] 


» 1e George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
itme 


nt to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
Ities ^v organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their activ- 
Who “signated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to students 
that aY wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, however, 


su : : : 
it hi ch protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the recruiter 
3 activities. 


(a 1 Diversity affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
Meetings uring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
i : Shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
Povia Feedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
| The p however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive. 
uct neg Versity distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
Ine t E it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while reject- 
| "s Object tter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who may be 
Mhe g 
| rogaine was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


i à » SEX, or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap- 
| M . . " . 

| On ampus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organiza- 
LN e recogniz 


On assuran o ed or supported by the University unless it provides con- 
| Wider nce of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, 
| © follow: ate by relevant committees and officers of the University. 
3) 19gg "ing Was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
l e rr. 
w wi lversity cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
Whit’ of eee Possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
IM may CC ems community should know that administrative action, 
Mote Or Suspensi ed Ismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privi- 
Ct t ln or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to 
ieu Boarg of Sts of the University and the rights of others. : 
y © cont; Tustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
The g ‘nue to implement this policy. 
be lowing : 
Rive 


"d resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
Neng resol, ard of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
T 


e , > an ~ , , * " 
d by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
niversity (including as members of the University all persons 
X Connection with the University) 


and 
An, “Fac func; 
Ulty c, "nctio i 
adeg Yo m n5 of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
Dua, g- on Appeals. 
» 1973, 
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(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, rest 
and learning, or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests ? 
University or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 

(d) who damages University property or injures members or guests © 
University, 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by! 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the Univ 
for the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or othe! 
ciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this T^ 
tion shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
sity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


erf? 
ocu o emnt rs are now 


* The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affai 
Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals 


ae? Soe Eide 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


ens 
£ dp 


RI 


for the following 
ssed as indicated. 


OF g 


X 
Monar LAW c 
M W CENTER, Dean of the Center 


publications must include your zip code and should 


ENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 


F - 
V ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 
Nori 


Gove UATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, Education, 
t *nt and Business Administration, Public and International Affairs) 


[M 


"DUATE AND GRAD 

F > * * 

icine MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENC ES, Admissions Office, School of 
and Health Sciences 


LE op c d : t 
Ring aF CLASSES: FALL (Preregistration Edition, Revised Edition) AND 
MESTEns, Registrar 


A 


Abbreviations, key to, 78 
Academic affairs, office of, 10 
Academic dishonesty, 12 
Academic dismissal, 13, 36, 272 
Academic status, 6 
Accident insurance, 14 
Accounting course, 69 
Accreditation, 6 
Administration, officers of: 
Of the University, 9 
Of the Medical Center, 10, 11 
Administrative affairs, office of, 10 
Admission: 
To M.D. degree program, 26 
To undergraduate programs, 42 
Advanced standing, 27, 44 
Affiliated hospitals, 20 
Allied health sciences, undergraduate 
programs, 41—68 
Alumni and allied associations, 24 
American civilization course, 69 
American College Testing program, 42, 
43 
American Medical College Application 
Service (AMCAS), 28 
Anatomy, staff and courses, 79 


Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine, combined degree, 31 
Bachelor of Science degree programs: 
Admission, 42, 62, 64, 65, 67 
Degree requirements, 60, 63, 65, 66, 
68 
Medical technology program, 61 
Physician's assistant program, 62 
Nurse anesthetist program, 64 
Nurse practitioner program, 65 


Cc 


Calendar, 1976-77, 4 

Certificates, 42, 64, 65, 67 

Changes in program of study, 54 

Chemistry courses, 71 

Child health and development, staff and 
courses, 89 
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Associate in Science degree pro 


— 


Anesthesiology, staff and courses, 84 


Anthropology course, 69 
Application: 


For admission to undergraduate 
programs, 42 
For admission to M.D. program 
For graduation, 33, 36, 56 
Art courses, 69 


] 


Assistants in research and instructi 


237 


gra 
Admission, 42, 58, 59, 60 4 
Degree requirements, 57, 58, 59, 
Medical laboratory technique 
program, 58 
Medical services technology 
program, 58 
Nuclear medicine technology 
program, 59 
Radiologic technology progra 
Residence requirement, $7 
Scholarship, 57 
Attendance, 34, 52 
Audiovisual education an 
office of, 16 
Auditing, 35, 51, 54 


d service 


|— 


oma, 
Bachelor of Science Programs Cog 
Radiologic sciences an admin 
program, 67 63, 66 
Residence requirements, 61, 
Scholarship, 61, 63, 66 


Balance sheet, 55 86 
Biochemistry, staff and courses 
Biological sciences courses, 

Board of Trustees, 7 

Buildings, 16 es, 19 


istration cours 


— 


al medic 


Business Admin 


— 


Children’s Hospital Nation 
Center, 20 

Clinic, University, 20 10 

Clinical affairs, office of : 

Clinical clerkships, 30 and com 

Clinical engineering, $t? 


g 


LE 


.** ^ 
"TX Dd 


Clini " 
x Sciences program and course, 


Cloy, 
Colle Heck Marvin Center, 7 
8* Entrance Examination Board 


* Schools and divisions of the 


Colum” Hospital for Women, 20 
38 tan Women Scholarship Funds, 


om i 
sem er-assisted education and 
Commer’ Office of, 17 
. Ittees. 22 


nti : : 
" Tiuous registration, 33, 49, 55 


T 

Cog POndence courses, 46 
A textbooks and 

Cyr Pment, 34 


OTR 
Program, 27 


student 


b 
E. 


Degrees. Nem - = 


Atsoci 
Bache] 
Combi 


ate in Science, 57-60 
OF of Science. 60-68 
achelor of Arts and 
edicine, 31 
“aster of Science and 
f Medicine, 31 
edicine, 26-41 
be an, » for Doctor of Medicine 
p Matolo ctor of Philosophy, 32 
is i By, staff and courses, 94 
" y, academic, 12 
2n TOm the University, 13, 36, 


à s earned with, 31, 56 


Rr atig, COurse, 7] 


ate Progr: 
: grams, 42 

T Portunity, UNiversity - 

Ry Diversity policy 


& 


lip, 
Ment 
Rene? Student 
» Cost 
Meyer Pavilion ^ 34 


INDEX 


Courses of instruction, 78-154 
Abbreviations for, key to, 78 
Numbers and symbols used in 
connection with, 78 

Offered in other divisions of the 
University, 69-77 

Credit: 

Advanced standing, 27, 29, 44, 54 

For CLEP, 45 

For educational programs in industrial 
and other noncollegiate 
organizations, 46 

For New York State Board of Regent's 
Examination, 46 

For correspondence courses, 46 

For USAFI examinations, 46 

From higher institutions, 45 

From service schools, 45 

Post-admission transfer, 55 

Semester hours of, 78 

Through special departmental 
examination, 45 


Divisions of the University, 6 
Doctor of Medicine degree program: 
Admission, 26 
Combined degree programs, 31 
Degree requirements, 30 
Fees and Financial Regulations, 32 
Financial aid, 36 
Honor societies, 41 
Honors, 31 
Medical ethics forum, 41 
Prizes, 40 
Program of study, 30 
Registration, 32 
Regulations, 34 


Evaluational services, division of, 17 

Examinations: 

American College Testing program, 
42, 43 

CLEP, 43, 45 

General Educational Development 
(GED) High School Level tests, 
42, 43 

Medical College Admission Test 
(MCAT), 29 

National Board of Medical Examiners, 
27 

New York State Board of Regent's, 46 

Physical, 14 
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Examinations (cont'd.): 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), 42 
Special departmental, 45 
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Facilities, 16 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 155 
Fairfax Hospital, 20 
Fees: 

For M.D. program, 32 

For undergraduate programs, 48 
Fellowships, 36 
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General Alumni Association, 24 

General Educational Development (GED) 
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Geographical distribution of medical 
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Health care sciences, staff and courses, 
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Interdisciplinary courses, 102 
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Test of English as a Foreign 
Language, 46 
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For medical students, 36 
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Financial regulations: 

For medical students, 32 
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Regulations (cont'd.): 
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onday 


May 24 Registration for all sessions (12 noon-7 p.m.) Mer dg 


May 25  First-session and 13-week session classes begin 
May 31 Holiday Monday 
July 2 First-session classes end Friday 


July5 Holiday Monday day 
tJuly 6-8  First-session examination period Tuesday-Thursd ool! 


| mat ; pest 
| July9 Registration for students attending second-sess! 


2-6 p.m.) Friday 
Application for September 30 graduation due as P 
| registration 
July 12 Second-session classes begin Monday 
August 18 Last day of classes Wednesday 1 perio 
August 19-2] Second-session and 13-week session examination 
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April 28 

May 2 

April 29_May 14 
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Sistration to be announced. 
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CALENDAR 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday (12:30—7 p.m.) and Friday (3-7 
p.m.) 

Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 

Classes begin Monday 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

S.].D. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of fall-semester classes Saturday 

Reading and examination period Monday-Saturday 
LL.M. theses of February candidates due Monday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday—Friday 

Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Classes begin Monday 

Inauguration Day (holiday) Thursday 

S.J.D. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Application for 1977-78 teaching fellowships due 
Tuesday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Thursday 
LL.M. theses of May candidates due Monday 
Reading and Examination period Friday—Saturday 
Commencement Sunday 
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HISTORY 


THE LAW CENTER, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, was 
tablished in 1865 with a formal program of two years of study. This 
largely through the efforts of the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, 
dent of Columbian College, whose action resulted in the purchase of a S&P 


building for holding law classes. The building had belonged to Trinity Y 


of which Francis Scott Key had been Senior Warden. It was occupie 
Law Center until 1884. E 
Sixty graduates, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees 1n 
The school continued to have a student body and a faculty which ™ 
the fact that it was at the seat of our nation's government, Associate f 
David J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme Court ® 
United States were among the prominent members of the bench and 
were on the faculty. Uni 
In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopted in the ef 
States, the Law Center instituted a course leading to the degree of it 
Laws, In 1898, the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor oth 
was extended to three years. The Law Center took part in 1900 in the 9 
zation of the Association of American Law Schools. mi? 
In the past quarter-century the Law Center expanded its course and 897g 
offerings with consideration of the needs of first-degree and graduate sel 
The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. TH i 
of foreign lawyers who came to this country and who required "I. 
preparation for law work in the United States resulted in the creation ter 
grams for the degrees of Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and 
Comparative Law (American Practice) in 1951. : t p 
In 1954, National University School of Law, which had an impo i 
in legal education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absor 
George Washington University Law School. 
Since 1954, programs of special research and study have e 
curriculum. These include the Environmental Law Program; Patent m w 
gram; International Law Program; the Government Contracts Progr? 
the Law, Science, and Tecknology Program, rioth 
Additionally, the Law Center has been a leader in developing à d yf 
to meet the legal needs of the poor and the disadvantaged. A €" 
6 
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program has been developed which is the equal of that at any law school ?| 
the nation. Special projects include the Consumer Protection Centen, 
George Washington Legal Aid Bureau, and individual projects supervised by 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Council : 

Realizing the need for legal services for all members of society, the ad 
tional Law Center, while maintaining its strong course offerings in patent ^ 
administrative law, and corporate law, has developed a rich selection of col 
in poverty law covering sales, civil rights, and welfare. 

Alumni of the National Law Center have included United States Senald® 
Congressmen, Ambassadors, and Cabinet Members. Its graduates have 
on to become members of both the federal and state judiciaries as wel 
noted members of the bar of every state in the union. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


In accordance with the stated policy of its Board of Trustees and in conform! 
with federal laws and regulations, George Washington University does g 
discriminate against any person on the bases of sex, race, color, religion i 
national origin in any of its education or employment programs or activi d 
Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the Education Amendments 
1972 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discrimi 
on the basis of sex extends to employment in and admission to such prog. | 
and activities. ati | 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws fal 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment prog tot 
and activities may be addressed to the Office of the University’s Coor | 
of Equal Opportunity Programs or to the Director of the Office of Civil "| 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. | 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL | 
" 
Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center in - J 
tion’s capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and ca 
tional. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, presen f 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies—judici® y 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court mbi? 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Col stat 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the Unite ls 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent PUT 
Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeals. "mi 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered bv Congressiona y nt? 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Rep st 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agency 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study and b cn 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies cati 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative adJUC eg. 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interst? d "m 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the field of tr cft 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation; the 
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tieg n : ò > 
* and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues and corporate 


> National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor-management 


the = Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric power; and 


Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and television. 
ce ion ementing these environmental advantages of law in action are the ex- 
tpartme research library collections in the Library of C ongress, in the various 
0 Rational of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headquarters 
Dundario and international organizations. Che notable library of the Carnegie 
University For International Peace has been acquired by George W ashington 
lel, d for use of research students in international and comparative law, 
Of the respect to which Washington has come to be called “The Capital 

World. 


the Ems of residence at law school are years of participation in the life of 

tonaj , "unity, which in the case of the George Washington University Na- 

the Study Center is the government of the United States. As a consequence, 

Ktyice 7 of law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government 

Which T practice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in 
* student plans to practice. 


OBJECTIVES 


e 
teet Pose of the National Law Center is to program men and women to 
Cente © needs of society in many fields of law. As a national law school, the 
therefore cS not emphasize any particular geographic area in its instruction; 
nter -1 It prepares students to practice law in any part of the country. The 
lay m30 offers a program of legal education for foreign students. The 
ittculune Seeks to fulfill these objectives through (1) a rich and varied 
Nctors. taught by eminent professors and highly qualified specialized in- 
kills e ) an extensive clinical law program where students learn legal 
ind j Ed practice; (3) two law journals which specialize in public law 
Xllate ational law; (4) trial practice; (5) participation in the Van Vleck Ap- 
tOna] "uk Club (a moot court competition); (6) a series of student profes- 
"el as Curricular activities; (7) studies on an advanced level for foreign as 


Ot mener American students; and (8) a continuing legal education program 
bers of the bar. 


Los The National Law Center Complex 
e Nati saa 

iona : E 
Jon pna Law Center Complex consists of three buildings: Stockton Hall, 


' and the Jacob Burns Law Library. 


| STOCKTON HALL 
ck 
le om" Hall is the 


le p. S of the Da. 
* Records ^ Dez 


main classroom building. It also holds faculty offices and 
in and the Associate Deans of the Law Center, as well as 
Ice and student lounges. 
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BACON HALL 


Bacon Hall houses faculty offices; student lounges; the George Washing 
Law Review Office; the Government Contracts Program; the Admissions 

fice; the Law Center Placement Office; the offices of the Journal of Intt 

tional Law and Economics the Black America Law Student Association 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Council; the Van Vleck Appellate e 
Club; the Advocate, the law school newspaper; the Student Bar Association 
Consumer Protection Center: the Legal Aid Bureau; and Movimiento M 


Latino, the national Latino law students association 


THE JACOB BURNS LAW LIBRARY 


The Law Library of approximately 150,000 volumes is housed in the ™ 
ern Jacob Burns Law Library Building, adjoining Stockton Hall on the % 
side. This facility, opened for use on October 1, 1967, comprises nine 
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à 

ty ek levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf capacity 
thelvin Place will accommodate over 175,000 volumes: with supplementary 
Ha pt Stockton Hall and a small branch for the Law Review in Bacon 
th e library provides space for almost 200,000 volumes. Seating for more 
rel Teaders is provided in four reading rooms, lounge and smoking areas, 
tom » enclosed study cubicles, semi-private reading alcoves, and seminar 

ree photocopy machines are provided for reader use. 

Qn a elections comprise a comprehensive working library of Anglo-Ameri- 
CN path supplementary material in disciplines peripheral to law (such as 
ta , finance, labor relations, sociology, criminology, political science, biog- 
t tay eee affairs, and others). Special areas are maintained for collections 
ion e labor law, patent-trademark-copyright law, international law, and 
tiong ind Comparative law. Included in the collections are the appellate deci- 
‘Olle Ep State courts and decisions of the federal courts, with comprehensive 
Yatuteg of of English and Canadian court decisions; the currently annotated 
lect the 50 states; all federal statutes; English and Canadian statutes: 
"tre. Slatutes of other nations; and an extensive periodical collection, kept 
ktiodicaj. more than 950 subscriptions, covering virtually all American legal 
bray; ànd most of those published in English throughout the world. The 
Md Con Strong in its treatise holdings, administrative and regulatory materials, 
ttu. lly etesional coverage. The growing international law holdings include 
lt Buro Omplete collections of United Nations printed material and that of 
bo, Dean Economic Community, all recent material from the International 
aties, Tganization, and current and retrospective collections of international 
Adowme large portion of the holdings of the former library o£ the Carnegie 
t Law Lit for International Peace, acquired by the University in 1950, are in 


ibrary, 


ES The Juris Doctor Degree Program 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


ogra mation on “Application for Admission” to the Juris Doctor degree 
qui Jv Page 28. Admission to candidacy for the degree of Juris Doctor 
Vergit "achelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited college or 
Wy, ^", * Satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of 
aded F substantial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or other un- 
ion, ki may be seriously detrimental to an applicant’s chances for ad- 
tof è pility is based on personal and scholastic records and on the re- 
Usfer p 1W School Admission Test. No applicant will be acceptable in 
' Shoo © I5 ineligible to return in good standing to a previously attended 
isons rom the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee on 
m (ation COncerning the I 
g the 
Vice. an of the N 


aw School Admission Test may be obtained 
ational Law Center or from the Educational Testing 
Cli nos Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berke- 
% It; 4. The test is administered at various centers in the United 


I$ iol . ^ à 
anticipated that the testing dates for 1976-77 will be in October, 
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December, February, April, and July. Completed application blanks and? 
must be received by the Educational Testing Service at least two weeks be 
the date of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admis 
be made prior to taking the test 


ADVANCED STANDING 


In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Juris De 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully completed in other, 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law Schoo, 
are approved by the American Bar Association Transferred credits wil i 
be recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar pel 
the National Law Center. qo 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted W 
the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for x" 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a tuition deposit ($100 initially plus ri 
later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit is credited ^ | 
tuition. 


| 
PROFILE OF THE CLASS ENTERING IN THE | 
FALL SEMESTER 1975-76 ; 
jl 
A first-year class of approximately 400 students was selected from mooie 
6,000 applicants from 700 colleges and universities. Applications were " { 
from every state in the union. T hirty-seven per cent of the first-year class" | - 
women. or ! 
The following colleges and universities are each represented by three © qq i 
members of the first-year class: American University, Boston Univers Ww 
ham Young University, Bucknell University, Cornell University, Dag w 
College, Dickinson College, Duke University, Emory University, Florit si T 


University, Franklin and Marshall College, George Washington UP 
Georgetown University, Gettysburg College, Harvard University, JO . ye) T 
Kins University, Miami University, Northwestern University, Penns uj i 
State University, Princeton University, City University of New Yorks i" P; 
College, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Smith College, State Unive pi 

New York at Buffalo, State University of New York at Albany, State gio" ; 
sity of New York at Binghamton, State University of New York ? nit” 

Brook, Syracuse University, Tulane University, University of Hawalh "gy 
sity of Minnesota, L niversity of Pittsburgh, University of California; ni 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, University of Marylan p Ur 
sity of Michigan, U niversity of Notre Dame, University of Pennsylvat U^ N 
versity of Rochester, University of Utah, U.S. Coast Guard Acade Td ý 
Naval Academy, Washington University, Wellesley College, Wesleya Y 
sity, Williams College, Yale University. 
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THE CURRICULUM 


e T " ` 
afe a ticulum for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center 
the ‘the candidate one of the largest and most varied selections of courses in 
" 


c ntry. First-year students are required to take courses entitled Civil Pro- 
* è Constitutional Law; € ontracts; Criminal Law and Procedure; Legal Re- 
Ach, W 1 


E riting, and Professional Responsibility and Ethics; Property; and Torts. 
butt purses give students the basis upon which all further legal study is 
and COM second and third years of study, students must take Evidence 
P Stude a two-credit legal writing requirement. Beyond these requirements 
lay U's are free to choose from the many course and project offerings. The 

enter prides itself on allow 


ing students their freedom to design their own 
m of study, 


Progra 


the i, Curriculum is organized so that students may begin the study of law for 
May e 


"is Doctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 


nter at the start of the spring semester also. 


SPRING SEMESTER 


tts 4: Contracts Ti... LT ERR 2 
4 al EE 2. 10 dese UM ge Cs E 
Ba] Re 4 Constitutional Law ssai 4 
Sionay search, Writing, and Profes- Civil Procedure ................... 4 
“sponsibility and Ethics .... 2 
Se 4 ah Ps 
Bitte hours... ess 14- Total semester hours ........................ 14 
ong Y 
C Ser 
ALL > — 
SE 
k MESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
tive 
0 ur IMMUNE MEM LL LEE diera 4 
BEEN Loo = amcdan 10 
l ge, — — 
Tester EE. s c got 14 Total semester hours ...................- 14 
hirg Ye 
E" 
" 2 — — 
SEM 
in ESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
lVe 
NEL eR RLLL Án — MMBHIENS ST 12: Miete L1 LL tS i 14 
| Writing requirement... 2 
tal 
sem -- — 
met hours a POr Sa 14 Total semester hours ............ 14 
Na 
+ “Quire 
“Wing, wheat may be satisfied by service on the Lau Review, by satisfactory completion of 


Tequires a research paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 344, Legal Writing. 


a o... ee ee 
co ee a eo 
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ll Evening Division 
i First Year 
j E 
aM 
i FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Hy Contracts I .... eem... 4 Contracts II .. 
ite POR. WOR LUST ddl. ODS vl 4 Criminal Law and Procedure ... 
a Legal Research, Writing, and Profes Civil Procedure ..................m nt 
i sional Responsibility and Ethics ... 2 
Total semester hours ....................... 10 Total semester hours ............ 
j Second Year 
n = — 
l - 
l | FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
f 
il PAM fe Beca 4 Constitutional Law 
| iix ate Seg 
|j | CT Bee Je RP ES RES STI RN oae 6 Elective 
Total semester hours ........................ 10 Total semester hours ..........^ 
Third Year 4 
E — ZH 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
oua; a SEN A SUPCR 8 Evidence o. 
*Legal writing requirement............... Elective 


IGNI ur c Total semester hours ..........7 


Fourth Year 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


BHleciyers ud sat dish 10 Elective 


Summer Term or Ninth Semester 


Elective 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The student must have completed a residence period of three academe 

(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of required cad 
| tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least one oa y? 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of students admi 


XL "mnt NUNT 
This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, by satisfac gal 


| à seminar which requires a rese 


arch paper, or by satisfac tory completion of Law 34, 
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advanced standing. 
Ompleted while 
Way of adv 


The work of the final semester or summer session must be 


in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed by 
anced standing are 


* not included in computing the average required 
T graduation. 


ir $44 

è aduation Requirements See pages 43-44 for a statement of the gradu 
ation re 

9! requirements. 


Residence 
Candid 
t 


h ates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete 
ea 


a residence period of 
Cademic years. 


Baen Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 
evening ^ nstitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
Jonsec, rh Sion constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
m erly, a day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence require- 
o Ri tet ae student must attend 8. Students authorized to take schedules 
Vision ' 10 hours in the day division or less than 6 hours in the 
m ge residence credit on a proportional basis. 
her sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


evening 
Students who attend 


HONORS 


? regulations apply to Juris Doctor candidates 

after. For students graduating prior to May, 1 

3 apply, 

denis degree of Juris Doctor "With Highest Honors" is 

highest ET exceedin 
" cumulative 


graduating in May, 
976, the former regu- 


awarded to those stu- 
£ 3 per cent of the graduating class, who have obtained the 
averages of at least 85 or better 


je 


A E E E E E E 
A333 3. 


, 
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The degree of Juris Doctor *With High Honors" is awarded to those stuð 
with the highest cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of stu 
receiving degrees "With High Honors," when added to the total numbél! 
students receiving degrees "With Highest Honors," may not exceed 10 pet 
of the graduating class. F 

The degree of Juris Doctor “W ith Honors” is awarded to those students 
the highest cumulative averages of 75 or better. The number of students" 
ceiving degrees “With Honors.” w hen added to the total number of stu 
receiving degrees “With High Honors," and *With Highest Honors," mày 
exceed 40 per cent of the graduating class. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims “to foster e 
of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attain 
high grade of scholarship." The George Washington University Chapter 
established in 1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ra? 
10 per cent of the graduating Juris Doctor candidates. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The George Washington Law Review, published five times a year, i 


and managed by the students of the National Law Center. 0 


evil’ 


is known for its emphasis on federal and public law; however, it is ai 
voted to research in other important legal areas. The staff of the Law 
is selected on the basis of a writing competition and on the basis of 
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The ‘ditorial board is selected from those students who have successfully com- 
ihe first year of Review work. Students receive 4 semester hours of 
mic credit for the two-year program. 
la urna] of International Law and Economic s, managed and edited by 
a dents, is a biannual publication of the Law Center. It presents articles 
omg, mentaries on public and private international financial development, 
trough ve law, and international law. The staff of the Journal is selected 

a writing competition, and students earn academic 


Work credit for their 


MOOT COURT 


ij in Vleck Appellate Case Club provides realistic training in appellate oral 

tions X for students in the National Law Center. 

lier held: the upperclass competitior 
lon is held in the spring, 


Each year two competi- 
1 is held in the fall and the first-year 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 


M 
" America Law Student Association (BALSA) 


he b 
moie America Law Student Association is a national Black law students 
ation which has chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA sponsors law 
ers and y 


arious programs. 


lemas: 
"ational Law Society 


In ; i 
actio national Law Society 


is an organization of students interested in the 
ams of International law. 


The Society sponsors speakers and various pro- 


tino law students org 


anization which has chapters at various law 
OVimiento Legal I 


atino sponsors law speakers and various programs. 


WR 7 
'aternitioc and Sororities 


* ch 
lta pers Or Beta Kappa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Alpha Delta, and Phi 
"tione at the National Law Center sponsor speakers and various social 


" Sty 

L dents Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC) 

(OW eeu i - E o : 
Stude Students Civil Rights Research Council is a national organization of 
ica] p Concerned with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers 


Projects for which students may receive academic credit. 


y Law Club 


Pa 
Lt Law Club 


» an organization of students interested in patent and re- 
ls, > "Onducts an extensive speakers program as well as various social 


“(2 @eee #2 
E] 


i 
r 
Hi 


Student Bar Association | 


ae oe pete i ma 


"m 
The Student Bar Association is the law student governing body, responsi 
allocating funds among the various student organizations. It also con "1 
speaker program for the law school. All members of the student body 4% 
bers of the Student Bar Association. | 


Tax Law Association 


E : : : Tax 
As an organization of students interested in careers in tax law, - ts 
Association conducts various programs of interest to tax law specialis | 


Women's Rights Committee (WRC) | 


y 
E Eee SELL n in the’ 
The Women’s Rights Committee is an organization of all the women I aj 


^ : Fe : > : ols 
school. It is primarily interested in the place of women in law scho | 
the legal profession. WRC conducts seminars and sponsors speakers. 


Joint Juris Doctor— Master's Degree Program 


z coh 
In certain instances, arrangements may be made for students to wore 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law o 
Master’s degree in some fields in the University's Graduate School 9 hoo 
Sciences, School of Government and Business Administration, Of 


TX 
POOT 


l 
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clude E International Affairs. Fields in which this program is available in- 
in oce Administration, Economics, International Affairs, Political 
» Public Administration, and Public Affairs. Students must be admitted 
l conf to the National Law Center and, separately, to the School which will 
| €r the Master's degree, and must meet all requirements in each degree pro- 


| Public 
| 


Within f is possible for a student to cor 


nplete work for both degree programs 
our years, 


| EN Master's and Doctoral Programs 

that SDMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast and complex 

rey Who hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the need 
aed Study. The Master's and doctoral programs give students the op- 
ly to broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. 

Nee aster of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study or 
these an of the specialized areas listed below. Courses in each of 
p are included in the 401—600 series. 
; One of these 

- e of these 


in one 


Graduates who complete their 
areas may have the field of specialization noted on their 


dministrat; i i l 
istrative Law: Economic Regulation 
IPoration Law 


vironment 
Vernment 
“ational 
r bor L 
ang Use M 
QW an 
aw, P. 
L 


al Law 
Procurement Law 
and Comparative Law 


anagement and Control 
Overty 
SYchiatry, and Criminology 
Patent arnt and Technology 
and Trad > ion Li 
Taxatio de Regulation Law 


al Studies 
Togra. : 
Ulenta vn leading to the degree of Doctor of Ju 
dorso advanced students, who have 
ea of ; i 9Pportunity 
Interes to the leg 


ridical Science offer unusually 
already earned the Master of Laws 
to concentrate on research and writing in a specific 
al profession. 


MASTER OF LAWS 
LM 


*quirements 


whe Chelor op 
Whi or — í : 
hich i of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school 


) Sa ' 
Ved y the mber of the Association of American Law Schools or is ap- 
mas trated» American Bar Association is required. The applicant must have 
ated ^ 


: a high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not 
“edits ear 


med while a candidate for the first degree in law or for 
r law schools. 


T credits ea 
Ded at othe 


LI" s 
va ^tt ttu, 
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Degree Requirements | 


The student must complete a residence period of not less than two sem 
which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be com 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the tim 
initial graduate registration, unless an extension is granted in writing by 
Dean. The student must complete 24 semester hours of courses and wi 
projects with acceptable grades. For all courses taken within the I o 
a student must attain the grade of 65 or above. For approved course if 
outside the Law Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No Cred 
assigned. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course taken in p 
graduate divisions of this University, a student is required to attain uer 
of B or better. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course ul, 
Georgetown University through the Consortium of Universities of the j^ 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., a student is required to attain the gr: ide ° 
or better. A minimum cumulative average of 78 is required at all r 
all LL.M. candidates admitted or readmitted after February 1976, 
pleting their degree requirements after February 1979. For c: MT. 
ently registered and continuously registered who receive their degree ^| 
before February 1979, the minimum cumulative average required i$ y 
student is expected to include Law 599-600 Thesis in the 24-semes®™ 
requirement for the degree (for exception, see "Master's Thesis," below! Í 

Candidates for the degree in a selected field of specialization must com 
a minimum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses anemy 
projects related to the selected field. Each Master of Laws program obf 
may include a limited number of courses numbered in the 300 series; 
approval of the Dean. 

The only credit hours that may be applied to any Post-J.D. deg à 
those completed while a duly enrolled candidate for that specific degre 
the following exceptions: (1) An unclassified student who has been E A 


with the specific right to convert to degree status at the end of 4 M 
os N 


number of hours, (2) An M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.) candidate who doe cont 
tain the average for that degree but would be in good standing for i 
candidacy, and (3) the 8-hour course requirement for S.J.D. candidacy 
MASTER’S THESIS y 


a^ 
; : ite * 
Each candidate for the degree of Master of Laws is e xpected to wil of ? 


ter's thesis (Law 599—600) under the supervision of a full-time meme 

faculty of the National Law Center. Four hours of credit will be gra 
successful completion of the thesis. The purpose of this requirem 2 
demonstrate the ability of the student to perform research in ^uis of BM is f 
the law and to produce a scholarly paper containing the results 0 ‘Wt 
search, The thesis is expected to be of substantially the same quality j rte 
Review article. The Dean may waive the thesis requirement upon "ms 


i 


quest of the student, submitted no later than the beginning of the final S 14 
or summer session before the student's graduation, provided the sto ne 
demonstrated research and writing ability by taking a minimum of t 
hours of course work at the National Law Center designated “ ese ste 
per.” No thesis waiver is granted for candidates for the degree of met" 


re 
Laws with specializations in international law or government proc" 
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i thesis in its final form must be presented to the adviser no later than 
e date 


Te. - 
 Ponsibility of the candidate to obtain from the Post-J.D. Programs Office 


1 Printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction of 
“ses, The mandatory thesis bindi ng fee of $10 must be paid at the time of 
"istration for the last semester’s work. 

th “cepted theses become the property of the 3 niversity and are placed in 
oun ersity Library and the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are 

and made available for circulation. 


€ of Master of Laws "With Highest Honors" is awarded students who 
à minimum cumulative aver: ige of 85. 


G 
Taduate Courses in Other Departments 
Maste 


O t) i 9f Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses related 
eir field 


S of interest in other parin vents of this University. A maximum of 
mester 


hours will be 
cre ill | 
C » Will be gr 


credited toward the degree for such courses; however, 
anted only if the courses are given on campus. The grade of 
umber) d NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses. Courses 
© approval 1-200 may be taken for graduate credit only if the student receives 
Work, as ia the instructor at the time of registration and does additional 
* prescribed by the depart 


ment offering the course. 


Con 
Sorti : PR . n 
rtium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


org aate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at 
the n University Law Center thro igh the Consortium of Universities of 
eren Metropolitan Area, Inc A maximum of 6 semester hours of 
lum TA may be credited toward the degree nission to t ke Consor- 
ering the must be granted by the Dean, the Registrar, and the instructor 
'ecoraz a ~~ COurse. The 


Corde ed fo grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be 
Or such courses. To receive the grade of CR a student must attain a 
al grade of 80 or higher. 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


"ntra 
Ad me Requirements 
Mis Ssion to c 


ac andidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science requires 
lor of : 


Sity; Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or univer- 
tk, ner of Laws. Juris Doctor, or eqr ient degre C, earned with high 
D" Schools law school which is a member of the Association of \merican 
3 degr 9T IS approved by the American Bar Association; a Master of 
Wor in the With high academic standing; outstanding capacity for scholarly 
topic, A the field of law; and faculty approval of the applicant's dissertation 
tasters theses must also demonstrate their writing ability by submitting the 
ü Wri d 9r à copy of one or more papers or articles which the applicant 
a facut « Following consultation with the Dean, ipplicant must obtain 


adviser. 


to be designated "committee an," from the regular, 


specified in the Calendar. Two complete copies are required. It is the 


Sw A SPEAR) 
"1342224 
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full-time faculty; reach agreement on the acceptability of the proposed? 
for the dissertation; and submit a detailed outline for the adviser's app? 
indicating by chapter and division within chapter the exact scope ® 
project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter, listing bool 
ports, cases, and law review articles to be considered. Although the 0% 
cannot predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be suffi e 
definite to afford the Graduate Board a basis for evaluation 


Once the outline is approved, the applicant's “committee” is expanded! 
three members; this consultative committee must recommend the accept 
of the applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts up% 
recommendation and may either accept or reject the applicant as al 
candidate. In no instance will any applicant be admitted to degree 
dacy prior to the above procedures; however, the applicant may be regis 


an Unclassified Student for purposes of course work requirements (see 
Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one vear of 
pointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by the De 


Degree Requirements 


The candidate must complete (1)-a residence period of not less than one e 
demic year; (2) a course of study and research designated by the cons 
tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no less that a 
mester hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; and (3) ™ 
ceptable dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no later tha 
years from the date of admission to candidacv for the S.J.D. degre’ 95 


applicant who proposes to write on a comparative law topic must y 
reading knowledge of the language in which the relevant materials € "IN 
found. When the dissertation is submitted, the consultative committee V 


the date for an oral examination. This examination is conducted by the "E 

sultative committee and such other members of the faculty and quali 

perts as are selected by the Graduate Board qid 
No later than the date specified in the Calendar (see page 5), the can p 

must submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and tW 


of an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. jon : 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduce | d | 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in the T4 ; 
the Dean. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of 1 : , com 
ining committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of I9" ji 
cerned and be suitable for publication. Additional information will be so 
by the Dean. Accepted dissertations become the property of the be th 
and are placed in the University Library and the Law Library, whe 
duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. ; 
Degree Programs for Foreign Students “IR 
den" I 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study available tO " e^t 


: : 10 £^. s 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into = à jn 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing students for à bar 


=" 


a degree from a foreign law school who has met the extremely 
ve admissions criteria will be admitted to the Center as a candidate 
; Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) or Master of Comparative 

T American Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am. Prac.]) degree. 


Petit 
Or t 


0 

Tepare f£ 4 
i hawk for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the student 
Am -Piy for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Comparative Law 


" a Den nes x 
Ork i ie Practice) degrees. The J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours of 
"Plin. aw school (credit is given for work in a foreign law school only in ex- 
tamin, cumstances) and will qualify the student to take most U.S. bar 


or an The M.Comp I (Am.Prac.) degree requires 28 semester hours 
re Mitioned 2 the requirements of the District of Columbia Bar. Students 
M Prior to ascertain the requirements of the bar for which they intend to 
reign Eaa iin of their law school programs. 
à Pr planning to return to their home countries may undertake a 
l en. 8 to the degree of Master of Comparative Law. This degree pro- 
^ Ystem pec’, Student to gain a broader comprehension of the American 
ndeg to y taking basic courses in the Law Center. However, it is not 


qualify a student to take a U.S. bar examination 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


on : ; ; - 
X must be received from foreign applicants no later than June 1 
Mber Semester (March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree), 
or the spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions. 


quest all educational institutions attended to send directly 
al credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, exam- 


» and degrees received Original diplomas, certificates, and 
rom se 


condary schools and all colleges and universities attended 


(42 sš 
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j 
are required, but in exceptional cases certified copies will be accepted, Re% 
of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All records becom 

property of the University and cannot be returned. 


Language Test 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Tes") 
English as a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute minimum the S 
of 550 to be admitted to the National Law Center. This is a mandaton 
quirement. Students are responsible for making arrangements for taking% 
test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Sf 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form $ , 
be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the begin 
of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, W 
should be remitted with the application, entitles the student to have the " 
score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test of Engl?) 
a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admission tO | 
Washington University 7 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains à ds 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, PT 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; p 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student should 9^] 
that the scores be sent to the Dean's Office. | 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

For the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements for foreign w^ 
are the same as those stated on page 11, except that advanced standing 8 
granted for study in foreign law schools. 1 

For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comp 
Law (American Practice).—The entrance requirements are the success 
pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, OF sey 
equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and gradua 


law with high academic standing from a recognized foreign university: o 
For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A foreign student will only w 
sidered for admission to the Master of Laws program if he or she has "e 
doctor or post-juris doctor degree in law with high academic standing 
an American university. ance 
For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The usual entra g 
quirements are the successful completion of and graduation from 4 co m 
arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from ® © aif) 
sium, lycee, or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized foreign nost 
outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and a " 
Laws degree with high academic standing from an American universi?" 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS | 


il 

40" 

E ET : uo , and DOW | 
Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative Law, * he game 

Juridical Science —Degree requirements for foreign students are t 


those stated on pages 14-15, 20, and 22. 


CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 
0 mater of Comparative Law.—The student must complete a residence period 
for the E than two semesters, which should be continuous. All requirements 
the Om must be completed in a period not exceeding three ycars from 
lorily Y ot registration for the degree. The student must complete satisfac- 
departme semester hours of approved courses of the ( enter, or of such other 
Must Eaa ol the University as the faculty of the Center shall approve, and 
— s. a cumulative average ol al least 55. : s 
this alg Comparative Law (American Practice).— The requirements for 
"ep E are the same as those for the degree of Master of C omparative Law 
lative ai this degree requires 28 semester hours of course work with a cumu- 


Average of at least 65. 


E. Unclassified Students 


tw 
l 9 TYPES OF sri 


Classif DENTS may be admitted to the National Law Center as Un- 
ed Students. 


1 C in accordance with the following regulations: 

Werape nate for a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 
American “pa at another law school which is a member of the Association of 
at the gi AW Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association, may 
edits ‘Seba of the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student to earn 
Nitteg onl transfer to the other law schools. Such students are normally ad- 
Mester m the summer sessions. They are admitted to the fall or spring 
m^ rn: = unusual circumstances. iS 

an aw E of law schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 
lo ta Chools or are approved by the American Bar Association who wish 


* advance : : s 
clas. Advanced Courses without pursuing degree programs may be admitted as 
Ssified Students. ) 


4 Nela TN 

tong, Up" Students participate in the work of the course, take examina- 

i Stude ave their grades recorded. Credit for work earned as an Unclassi- 

$ - may not be applied to satisfy the requirements for a degree pro- 
SS 


mission *Xpress written approval is granted by the Dean at the time of 


Sl Continuing Legal Education 


aw Er e THE BAR Ww 
"edit b: ister for 
Xs i asiş as C . 

"minas. > VOntin 


ishing to keep abreast of current developments in the 
any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- 
Nations in uing Legal Education students. Such students do not take 
| Simplifieg Courses and no grades are recorded for their work. 
ed on |. Admission and registration procedure is used and must be com- 
etter, Con ore the last day of regular registration for the appropriate 
to Ser houp nuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the 
hi the medica] o . They may not participate in student activities or benefit 
ie, ti ns Es Privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 
ed students ) Subject to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly reg- 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LAW CENTER has an enrollment of about 1,700 for the J.D. and 
' degree programs Approximately 1,000 students are enrolled in the 
eve ing vd division for the J.D. degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time 

5 Ision. Three hundred students, many from abroad, are enrolled in 
“ID. degree programs, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Da 
M Y Classes me 


Ven; 
foy, cing Classe 
It cours 
T: 
me: t 
s 
^P] 


S meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 
e, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week: a three-credit 
E Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the 
, 3 ne evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts 
of c . One €vening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards 
y tamination OP the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. i 

On on "cx for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 

"Xaminations for day students may be given in the evening. 


SUMMER TERM 


day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. 
ither or both sessions. No beginning students are 
i le Summ Juris Do to 
er " ; ; 
Nse en term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
siq ce, a 


tm ce credi student must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
8 to n Ceiv Or one zcademic year or attend one and one-half summer 
A may; YE residence credit for a semester. 

mts reor ester hours may be taken each session by day students. 
* summe; tin of a semester of residence credit for each ses- 
tuden Maximum P in which they are registered for 3 or more semester 
M Vening nii 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening 
tme Session or ^ ents receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 
er hours, the summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 


r program in the summer term. 
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Admission E- 


APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and re oe 
well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. In the € 
process, there is no discrimination against any applicant because of se* 
color, religion, or national origin. An application fee of $25 for a degré? 
didate, $5 for an Unclassified Student, must accompany the ap plication. j 
Forms for application for admission or readmission are available ! 


1 Qt 
should be returned to the Office of the Dean of the National Law C 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. of 
For further details concerning students from foreign institutions, S 4 
22-25. 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
ut 
Juris Doctor Program.—Beginning students are admitted only at the * 


the fall semester. se 

[he applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly, 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing de registration form supplied wit 
application blank. A transcript-from each college or university atten CO at | 
then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 944, f 
ton, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the Nation "14 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy to ! s 
school and others designated on the registration form. If the transcript pi 
has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receipt O s a0 
lors degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to submit ? 
transcript directly to the National Law Center. 

To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of b 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be fe "i 
the National Law Center before March 1. This means that the Octo L4 
cember Law School Admission Test should be taken (see "Entrance 
ments," page 11. the 

All papers of transfer students should be received by the Office of M 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring © 1 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for W 


: nts 
eginning stude ! 


tion is made 
For additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook, ! 2 
edition, available in October, 1976, and prepared by the Law School A "i 
Council and the Association of American Law Schools. This book 
material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, applying to law p 

and the study of law, together with individualized information On " [4 


can law schools, It may be obtained at college bookstores Or OP : j 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. " 

Master's and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the beg " 
the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions " 


Is. 
Application for admission, together with all required credenti? Sng r 
received by July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the T pic 
ter, and one month prior to registration for the summer session 


plication is made. sours 
Unclassified Students.—Lawyers who wish to take graduate 
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ied at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of 

ac E sessions. Students who wish to earn credits for transfer toward a 

D the « of Laws or Juris Doctor degree at another institution may be admitted 

jw. mer sessions if they are students in good standing at an accredited 

and have shown unusual ability in their law studies; they are ad- 
to the fall or spring semester only in unusual circumstances. 

PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for a student who 
tarn credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 
another law school (see page 25), should be received at the Office of 

m m least one month prior to the first day of registration for the semes- 

2 a Mer session for which application is made. 

to take Plication for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers who wish 

ean 4 "s pate courses (see page 25), should be received at the Office of the 

an Y July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, 
prior to registration for the summer session for which applica- 


e; 


tion ; ne month 
1$ made. 


READMISSION 


A 
hun St Who was previously registered but did not attend during the most 
Nissi ester (summer term excluded) should file an application for read- 
Ste «4 -—OSIng dates for readmission are the same as those for admission 
P'Ication for Admission,” page 28). 

Sen a dent has attended one or more higher institutions during his ab- 
viously E the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 
the Dean nondegree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to 
x 


i L3 4 : jq" 
—L.L. 49999 esu 


|an 
— A 


, T 
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Registration 


BEFORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must register in person. No SP 
will be registered until proper credentials have been filed and approV 
“ Admission"). 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer se * 
A student may not register concurrently in George Washington Uni 
and another institution. Registration in more than one college, ‘school, of 
sion of the University requires the written permission of the deans con® 
prior to registration. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason? 
eligible to register. m 
New Student.—Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new SW 

eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 
Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered who was not regis i 


for courses during the ceding semester or summer session must ap^ 
and receive a letter of readmission (see “Readmission,” above) before | 


ing eligible for registration. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., duri 
following periods: fall semester, August 19 and 20, spring semester, 
6 and 7. "T 
A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is perm! 
register after the regular registration days. 
— may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


udi id b 


- D- 


LO Fees and Financial Regulations 


THR 
FOLLOw 
JOLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for the aca- 


emic Veg 4 
191-59 1976-77. 


(See page 32 for projected tuition and fee increases for 

l'üition Fees 

Ally 
aw 7 a etn 

Fu Students except candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 


"lime program (11 or more hours*), each semester ......... e. $1,300.00 


ürt-time nr : ; , 
Aie Program for all candidates for the degree for Juris Doctor, for 


am (11 or more hours*), each semester 


tr Semester hour ................«« 98.00 
Ee Program for students other 
Octor or Doctor, for each semester hour « odes 100.00 
Juridical Science, including the final examination ..................... 2,700.00 
Niveri 
sity C , 
; Y Center Fee (nonrefundable) 
Or st 
Stud CO - 
Sac Ents registered for 11 or more semester hours: 
Enter ..................— CHASE NPFS PULL T DUIS i 50.50 
,"ldents reo; 3 
or each, registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: 
4 
For Stude Semester hour for which the student registers ........................-- 4.75 
"nis maintaining “continuous registration" status: 
Semester |... een tert me ep amy «Fann Satin 4.75 
dation Fees 
Uris D 
~ “Oct i , . 
et OF, Master's, Doctor's degrees .......... ten 25.00 
Or bing; 
*sid inding Master's Test a boul E iio. IA TUAE T isis 10.00 
e 
"ce Hall Fees (See page 47) 
Pecial F 
ibpli 
lcatio; 
ili tic E (degree candidate), nonrefundable ................... ee 25.00 
Plication e (unclassified student), nonrefundable . Sted +: 5.00 
titio, deposit for room reservation, nonrefundable .................... " 100.00 
acy (Paya E fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree candid- 
fi in the i in two installments—$100, nonrefundable, by a date speci 
me tetistraticn of admission, $350 by June 1). ee TR ene Lec <M : 450.00 
NINU Oys ad fee, for failure to register within the designated period .... 15.00 
Qus legista tration fee, for post-J.D. students, to maintain “continu- 
it completi during any semester of absence from the University or 
Se days e of tuition requirements. Due and payable on the of- 
«pP ment  Tegistration ........... Re ALL dm See 100.00 
le Yment v Charged for failure to make payments when due (see 
m üCtment of c^" Pages 32-33 b. tiae A 15.00 
With Ost or stolen picture identification card ............... ne 2. 
à s Prior Permis: " 
Th after the "dm co un Dean, a J.D. degree candidate may take more than 14 semes- 


I tun: 
M uiti, 

Ve of qi fee is to be - 
Sr i »© paid at the rate of $675.00 a semester for four successive semesters, ex- 


is summe 

h n . ^ " 

9 of ceded for .T term or terms, No “continuous registration” fee will be charged if a third 
i. lime the COmpletion of the 


es » 
tudent must maint 


degree requirements. If the Faculty should approve an exten- 
ain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration 


e 
he y “nti 
e degree MOUs 
is f 


registra : : 
$^ or. fee applies toward neither financial nor residence requirements for 
"^ does ^ 


not apply to students granted military leave (see page 44 


31 
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Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 32-33 


Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of j 
insufficient funds or for any other reason 5 E 4 


Transcript fee, for each transcript of record ^ "A--— 


Registration on campus in the l niversity entitles each student to the fol 
University privileges: the services of the Student Career Services Office; 
of the University Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to all athlete 
tests, unless otherwise specified; subscription to the University Hatch. 
student newspaper; admission to University debates; medical attention y) 
scribed under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate and ; 
dent is no longer in residence upon withdrawal or dismissal from the Univ? 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1977-79 

In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically, tuit 
creases for the academic years 1977—78, and 1978-79 have been estim 
follows: 

*Increase by year (full-time students): 


For students enrolled as full-time students in 1975-1976 for the J.D: 


degree who obtain the degree no later than May 1978 gi 
Sp ee ee deem 
For all other students, including post-J.D qu 
1977-78 ...... st 
1978-79 ....... 
Increase by semester hour (part-time students) 
For students enrolled in 1975-1976 for the J.D. degree who obtain the 
degree no later than May 1979 " 
agua Mee ome od onda id Eabb, vae es malen. — san » 
Cds ERNE EO E PAEA AONA AO i 
j 
For all other students, including post-J.D. students Ld 
19972029 15. 2 IRE E ea eiie cc pas) ESES O P 
20g POFRE E iiLS i a ETENIM LET REG . 
1978-79 ....... LAE aaier osnon iA UE RT | 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty: "m i 
creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circ . fh 
and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition incre kh 
University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it ® " Pi 
to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the T 
particularly as they affect private educational institutions, have been e n 
variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess of the above 
be required. 


PAYMENT OF FEES "I 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend "ro 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due an dé 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. 


dg“ 


the 
^ H to 
* These yearly increases are also projected for the total fee for work leading 
Doctor of Juridical Science. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


- 
- 


Postal mo 


ney orders should be made out to George Washington University with 
Student 5 


identification number shown in upper left hand corner. 

" en, adent Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
Contre, ected for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
Ritting with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
able ; Im to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before 


seme 1976 (for the fall semester), and March 9, 1977 (for the spring 
ill Eo Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance 
S Charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 
tudent 


tuition : $ receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
defe Ontracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
Value o gent contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 

€ tuition awards by $600.00 or more. U nder such circumstances the 
at the 3 md be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 


charged : p fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
T Cen " ade late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
cially and annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
the stude t abered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
e E forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
Brades °, nd the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold 


Infor Uture registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 
rma 


ti : i : : ‘ 
Uire on until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement will re- 


cial re: Yment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a finan- 
Statement fee of $35 


Se PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS 
V 


e 
Monthy, Commercial 
life j ? Oasis are 


a Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 
Ri 
oard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue. 
3 On, Mass, 02100 


` The : 
Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
of a i Diversity» 
Nee to Cations 


ents 


Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 


Or these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
ànd parents. 


vli WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 
le lations ES du oí mde 

Must be Withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 

> made d 


in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from 


| Vul... 
at 
tsi long 
On; $, Cover: 
ring 
€ g 


Withdr I f If h 
u ‘rawal and refunc or the 
es of Classes, 


LU" 
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courses is permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordina“ 
cumstances. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of se 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 
ule for the fall and spring semesters 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER* 


à e 
Withdrawal dated on or before August 27, 1976............. 90 po, 
Withdrawal dated August 30 to September 10, 1976..... 15 90 


Withdrawal dated September 13 to September 24, 1976....50 € 
Withdrawal dated after September 24, 1976 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before January 14, 1977 
Withdrawal dated January 17 to January 28, : f 
Withdrawal dated January 31 to February 11, 1977. EU. 
Withdrawal dated after February 11, 1977... 


f| 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student of for y 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the qn 


ence in charges between the original program and the adjuste | 


continuing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial 4 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the Se d 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the sche ad 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, above). de 


ip | 
T 
a cou, 


jus 


r 
meste "| 
e" 


made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded bé. ct 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as à deferri cif 
for use by the student when he returns to the University (S¢ | 
Leave," page 44). "4 


to reside? 


5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate en 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange 

- - — = = | 

us? 

In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence tor s 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration cha Md 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception T 
granted military leave, see page 44). — pe 9" 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will ? y 

a student who does not have a clear financial record can m 


i E : i il they 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until t 


banking arrangements in the community. 


aw 
No refund of the $100 deposit required of entering students is granted 


arshi 


Th 
E 


fi 


hts l 


n Financial Aid 


—— 
NATION : : 
dent. . ONAL Law CENTER has been able in recent years to assist many stu- 


Staining the financial aid they require, through full or partial schol- 


Ve : ; cae 
ki arious loan programs, part-time employment, or a combination of 


e N 
Nang 
na 


Outlining the 
hei ung the 


9 aw ; 
eq, ards wit b 


i : 
nds of assistance. 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FINANCIAL 
AID SERVICE 


“aw Center participates in the Graduate and Professional School 
Service (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an applicant's 
als t, Entering students wishing to receive financial aid should request 
, no 9 GAPSFAS, Education Testing Service, Box 944, Princeton, 
540. The information provided by the applicant and the appli- 

e analyzed, and a copy of the report will be sent to the 

n addition, students entering the National Law Center who desire 
ed for a Scholarship must submit a letter to the Law Center by 
Ir academic qualifications, their extracurricular activities. 


Teasonc f A n 
Ons for believing a scholarship award to them is justified. 


nts need; ` ; ‘ 7 
Orts eding financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in time for 


e received at the Law Center as early as possible since the 

, and o Financial Aid of the Center will begin making awards 
available funds are limited. 

^e made to an entering student until his admission has been 
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JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


Scholarships and Research Assistantships 


Application and correspondence concerning scholarships and research ass 
antships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise specified, 4 
cation and supporting credentials should be submitted no later than Mate 
preceding the period for which the award is made. " 
Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn S holarship (1973) Scholarship ? 
for needy law students from the Washington, D.C., area | 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).— Partial scholarship aid ff 
students in the National Law Center. ap 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947). Memorial 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition Sc " 
ship for the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to a !! 
and promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or € equi” 
lent degree. Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three yeal® 
Honor Scholarships.—Two scholarships available each year to students € 
ing upon full-time study. Each scholarship provides a cash award 
year, in addition to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for 4 
years. These scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college 
ords, both academic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test soot 
and need. To retain the scholarship for the second and third years, the en 
dates must maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. 
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^ Law Center Tuition Remission. 
n financial need. 
Phi Delta D 


For students from minority groups, based 


elta Scholarships (1959).—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta I egal 
Tatern; : . 
aternity (International), provides tuition aid to a student in the second year 
the Juris Doctor program who excelled in sc 


holastic achievement and service 
m Center in the first year. 
br o Scholarships.—Scholarships awarded each year to entering students, 
idat ution aid, in an amount depending on need, in the morning division. Can- 
j ^ must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to scholastic 
ap "nt. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain 
i m, both for each year and cumulative. Application must be made 
ean before March 1. 

. *Uition. 
Year full t 
nanci 
"an 


aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- and third- 
ime students with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the basis of 
àl need and capacity for leadership. Application should be made to the 
Prior to June 1. 
comb te S. Whitcomb Si holarship Fund (1971). Bequest of Frank S. Whit- 
Wturino ^ the purpose of aiding and 
8 a legal education. 
"Taduate F 


assisting worthy young men and women in 


G ‘ellowship Information Center.—Students may also wish to visit 

lions Taduate Fellowship Information Center (2025 H St., N.W.) for addi- 
information on fellowships and grants 

L 
an Funds 
Th 

Tou ue : em 
ate tus the Benerosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds 
Bene ailable, Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund: the George R. 


iy an Loan Fund: the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Minor- 


Pun 4 Student Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan 
Ba ihe Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund; the District of 
Fun là Bar Association Loan Fund; the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan 


Eo, the Newell W 


Oundati ) Ellison Loan Fund the Harold I and Violet George 
the k Ee Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association Loan Fund: 
for the ason Educational Trust Loan Fund; the Law Association Loan Fund 
1937 poa Classes of 1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936. 
1960. ee? 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1955. 1959 


the E P. 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund: 
Fun ; the” L. Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan 
‘Nd the * Mike Pelekiri Loan I 


ind; the W. Theodore Pierson Loan Fund: 
Mnt Hassler Walburn Memoria Loan Fund. 
Lo P lon, financial assistance is available through the Guaranteed Student 
Loan p ' gram, National Direct Student Loans, the American Bar Association 
TOgram, and other sources 


p ICati > : 
ition for financial assistance should be made in the Office of the Dean. 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
Fen 
ÜWsh:, 
bli Ships and Scholarships 
Cati Í 
the i» lon should be made before March 1 preceding the period for which 


'5 Made. The applicant should submit an application for admission 


Uo ss 
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as a degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship 19 b 
Dean. The letter of application should contain complete biographical @ 
information as to experience in practice or teaching, and copies of or citati? 
to published legal writings, and such other information the student believes ™ 
be of assistance in the consideration of the application Applicants sho? 
arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from two members of the 
law faculty directly to the Dean. The applicant's academic rank in class sho 
be included either in the transcript of the law school or in the letter 
recommendation. i 

Teaching Fellowships.—Two or three fellowships available each year with? 
stipend of $8,000 plus tuition for an approved course of study leading to 
advanced degree. Teaching fellowships are awarded for a term of two n 
demic years. Fellows conduct the first-year course in Legal Research and wa 


ing and work with the students to improve their legal writing -—— 


arrangement with the Dean, they may also be given the opportunity to ! 
additional courses. 3 

Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law Students" 
Bequest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1976—77 and a j 
nate years, for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of patents 
trademarks. 


Prizes 1 
Jacob Burns Prize.—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Tn 
of the University. A medal and $100 awarded annually to each of po 
members of the 'winning team in the upperclass Van Vleck Moot Court * 
petition. th 
Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize-—Fifty dollars awarded annually we 
graduate student who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency 
course in labor law. pot 
Charles Glover Prize.—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jf., a sf 
orary Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an s pf 
ous member of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists of select? ag 
books. Awarded annually to the student who has attained the highest a”? 
grade in the third-year, full-time course. 
Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—Awarded by Eta Alumnae € hapter to the won 
student who attains the highest average for the first year. to i 
John Bell Larner Prize.—By bequest, a medal awarded annually * th 
member of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade 


nan Ld 


entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor. $ stude 
John Ordronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the * us 


who has attained the highest average grade in the first-year full-time E 3* 

and $75 to the student who has attained the highest cumulative average 

at the end of the second-year, full-time course. s 
United States Law Week Award.—Presented to an outstandin í 

student. ; ident 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize A cash reward to the outstanding ve pil 

the field of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professo 

Hassler Walburn in memory of his mother. 


j 
g senio , 


Regulations 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


e qioctor Candidates.—Juris Doctor candidates without substantial out- 
dents E oyment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such stu- 
time ke courses in the evening only if they are not scheduled in the day- 
Atho. ^ !f a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean is 

<d to approve programs of study of more than 14 hours in exceptional 
i however, no program will be approved which would permit the student 

* requirements for the degree in less than 28 


0 . ^ ! 2 
p 8 months after beginning 
hi ve 


Ment ear of law study. 
sug Nether in the day o 
` HOt exceeding 


load ; in the evening 
Ora |; JOurs, except in special cases where 6 may be approved by the Dean 
A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the day division is 
pega in exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is au- 
tidene. the Dean. ; T 
en; an taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hours in the 
Curse Vision must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Review 
§ 

Nip ents may transfer from the day division to the 
Wit Permission of the Dean. 


Maximu ? ; oproval of the Dean, second- and third-year students may take a 
he o 


E Unive. 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other departments of 
Orsu Sity; such a student must receive a grade of at least B to obtain credit 


ch c. 

C DA . è > 

tive e urses, and in no event will the grade count in computing the cumu- 
Tage, 


Mastep 
LM s Candidates. 
ON t may take 
en © Of Outs; 

Eaa, Outside 
"eeg tside 


evening division only 


Master's candidates without substantial outside em- 

a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with 20 hours 

employment must take a limited program of study not to 

ONT hour Ours: à week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless approval for 
S18 given by the Dean for a limited time. 


1 ATTENDANCE 

"Qul 

| a T attend. ; ; 

Student eDdance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. 

Um takin ho IS deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred 
8 the examination. 

CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

Stude 

n , 

Me E May not 


add courses or change from one section to another of the 


Without the approval of the Dean. Students may drop courses 


ly wip Ve 
Ueto, i. © Written 


hides I5 ordina approval of the Dean. In addition, approval of the in- 

al Cire, arly required unless the request is made early in the semester. 

s in in Imstances may any student drop a course after the last day of 
Semester or summer session. 
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RESEARCH PAPERS 


[he preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examinat 
seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions: 
research paper must be submitted by the first day of the examination 
(the first day any examination is given in any course). For sufficient n 
the instructor may extend the time beyond this date to a later date, sub 
the following conditions: (1) no student will receive any credit for the . 
for any purpose until a paper acceptable to the instructor has been submi 
(2) if a paper is submitted after the last day of examinations (or the last 
day before registration for the spring semester), the only grade the student 
receive for the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No C redit), except that f 
ultimately to submit any paper for the course will result in a grade of 45. 
dents who are candidates for the J.D degree may register for one such 
in each semester of their third year; with the : ipproval of the Dean such 
dents may register for more than one such course each semester. Appr 
the Dean is required for second-year students to take such courses. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every stu 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse fof 
sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or ? 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing not later than 
month after the date of the examination. A student excused from a final @ 
nation will be permitted to apply to the instructor for a Credit/No Credit ® 
mination. The instructor will select the mode of determination (for in 
make-up examination or paper). The student will have the option of ( y 
plying (prior to the completion of the semester following the excom 4) 
sence) with the instructor’s procedure of determining Credit/ No C redit, of 
having the grade J (Incomplete) entered on the record and taking the n next 
larly scheduled examination for a numerical grade. The examination ma 
be taken after exclusion for low scholarship. 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date y 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limite 
situations provided for in the preceding paragraph. ru 

A student who has been excused from taking a regular ex pr 
who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular *. 
nation in the subject may petition the Scholarship Committee, whic 
thorize such action as the circumstances require. cor 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be Te wt 


unless the student has been excused from the examination as provided 2 
has obtained the Dean's permission to drop the course. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION p 


cow 
1 o € 
Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition , ee dit 
regularly given on a "Credit/No Credit" basis, 12 semester hours © «cell 
course work on a “Credit/No Credit" basis, and will receive a grade o 
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Tt 

dey Curse IS satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. No stu- 

Qu, > Change from a numerical grade to a “Credit/No Credit" basis in a 

"stro ng the last four weeks of classes except with the permission of the 

lo Submis ^^ unexcused failure to take an examination in a course or failure 

45 for a - required research Paper will result in the recording of a grade of 
No rti taken on a “Credit/No Credit" basis 

W ang -Ot may take more than 17 semester hours of courses (including Law 
Credit also courses regularly given on a “ redit/No Credit” basis) on a 
y Stude: E redit" basis. 

ton Er advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 

Credit/No Credit” basis. In the opinion of the faculty, a stu- 

E take courses on a "Credit/No Credit" basis may, in view of 

ers, E. apparently attached to grades by educational institutions and 

€trimental to the student's career in the legal profession. 


GRADES 


tins are 
“100, 
n, 2^ Excellent; 75-84, B, Good: 6: 74, C, Satisfactory: 55-64, D Poor 
5 33 .AMdarg for graduation: 45 54, F, Failure. In courses Law 220, 321- 
p 343, 345, 346, 385, 399. 459. 479, 487, 509, 579, and 593 
take a dit; NC, No Credit. A student who has been excused from 
* See «p ^ Tegularly scheduled examination is given the grade of J. Incom- 
i ~Xaminations” (page 40) for grade upon failure to take an ex- 
lg o between 55 and 100 indicate that the work has been com- 
Ato It given, Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not represent 
Work and adversely affect a student's cumulative average. No 


Blven in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 


Jta 
A 


s given to J.D. candidates for grades below 55 or to post-J.D. cal 
r grades below 65. No grade may be changed by an instructor 


een posted in the law school or disclosed to a student unless therë 
rror in arithmetic certified in writing as such by the instructoh 
dent who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the right to retakt 
once, from the same or a different instructor, but only within the ™ 
y (This does not apply to post-J.D. students.) The E 
n the retaken course shall be entered into the student's recom 
to the original grade, and both grades shall be included in comp 
student's average. A student may exercise the right to retake a C9 
with respect to two different courses during study at the Law Cente 
Ihe cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses a 


vhile a candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repe: ated i 
Academic Dishonesty,” page 44), both the first grade and the subsed 
le or grades are counted in the cumulative average 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


lidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor.—4A student whose cumul 
the end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 W 
probation. If such a student fails to raise the cumulative average 
the end of the next semester, the student will not be permit 
for any succeeding semester unless the student petitions for a 
rmission of the Scholarship Committee. p 
nt whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls 
| not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester uni 
petitions for and receives the permission of the Scholarship Com" 
LU r T. 
à student who fails more than one course over the entire period of lav / 
to gradual y 


v| 


be permitted to register for any succeeding semester or 


i ola 
lent petitions for and receives the permission of the Sch 


e visi? 
\ student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing pro" Ld 
be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for which the stude? 
ble to register. í "LI | 


nts who are registered at the time they receive notice that they V "p? 
tted to register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw Ug 
1 to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the semesteh | 

rk for which they are registered. T4 ! 
nt excluded may ime for reinstatement; if the student jn | 
1 


ionstrate that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond the $ , vill: 


| id that the student has the capacity to pursue the study of là o sv” 1 
likelihood of success, that student may be readmitted subject " 
( ons as be imposed by the Scholarship Committee he & 
| Despite the above provisions, à Sti ident will be allowed to complete t er P 
| emesters of law study before being denied permission to regis" E 
| cceeding semester. "^ 
L For this purpose the term "semester" includes a session of the wee as th 
Candidates for Masters and Doctoral Degrees A candidate for à mi 
gree whose work is not satisf; ictory in the opinion of the 


REGULATIONS 43 
| y into Consideration the requirements and standards for the degree, may, 
| anid, n of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for which the 

A ute IS currently registered 
degree, a ative average of 78 (see page 20) is required for the Master of Laws 
ineligible e eeni whose cumulative average falls below 78 at anytime will be 
| Such ea or continuation in the program without the permission of the Dean 
Unless tudent will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester 
oard ~ Student petitions for and receives the permission of the Dean or the 
r 


Graduate Studies. 
hclags 


m ified Students.- An unclassified student whose Work is 
ay 


not satisfac- 
tently Y be excluded at the end of the semester for which the student is cur- 
Tegistered, 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 
desir; 4 Planning to attend summer school sessions 
at this © use credits obtained at such schools in th 
Dean center must first h 
PN Students may 
lions Vicinity if 


at other law schools and 
eir Juris Doctor program 
ave the courses they wish to take approved by the 


not take courses in summer sessions at other law schools 
these same courses ar 


re being given during the Summer Ses- 
In no event will 


credits be given for unsatis- 
recognized in excess of those 


VOrk Or be 


: which might be obtained in 
riod in this 


program 
" TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD : 
ficia] 
] transcor: ; 4 
or form Lanscripts of student records will be issued on request of the student 


lor fac er Student 

lime : transcript, 
ES e, 

Ie," *2 fee is Charged for eac f 
aged io i ged for each of 


ach additional transcript. 


who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charged 
When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 


the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 


) CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
t 


registration. until 


au 


i st By failing to register for one semester or 
| L x : 3 j «p 
ssi Ident breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see "Read- 
ly Page 29) “p H 1 " i : 

nine A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy the curricu- 
ho reme 


Re Nts existing at the time of 
id Ying to Pleted course 
dara : 
Ate N 
Ses May 
Bist . 4y Ne 
"ation? + 


his readmission. Post-J.D. sti dents 


registration may maintain continuous registration 


registration” fee (see page 31): J.D. degree « 
Maintain co 


Continuous 
"4 


ee, 


an- 


ntinuous registration by paying the "continuous 


i GRADUATION REQL IREMENTS 
Oma 


T 3 üre awe 
0 be m. _ Warded in F ebruary, 


e 
* adm “ommended by the 


May, and September. 
issio, 


Faculty for graduation, a student must have met 


quirements of the National Law Center: completed 


satisfac- 


"y 
EY vv 


residence, and other requirements for! 

tered; and be free from all indebtedi® 

or course work or on the “contin 

for the semester or summer session d" 

nferred 

| , An "Application for Graduation” form " 
| e fee paid at the time of registration for the 
on of the final year. Students completing degre’ 
T Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no fof 

rovided they have completed all degree requ 

duation as a part of registration for the Sum 
Í 


its purposes, must establish and mai 
a 


\ll members of the community are 

l their academic work. Incoming sud 
quaint. themselves with, and make! 
earch, writing papers, and taking €* 


| be presumed to be familiar with the 
responsible for applying them. Ded 

h such procedures will be considered 49 ) 

nd will be prosecuted through the prope ^ 
' T l 
olicy on academic dishonesty can be ob y 
partment chairmen, all academic deals 

Affairs. 
fr 
A h 


ty may be granted military leave for the "n 
t Dean of a copy of the military ons 
maintenance of "continuous registration "b 

| y leave; however, the student must E. a n 

| ty well in advance of the semester of - qu i 

i v and fees which are not refunded to thé di” 

| ranted will be maintained as a deferre 


| pon return to the University. 

| 
HI à 

à 
Il ON THE RELEASE 
[| RMATION 

I" qiu 
| | ns im 
| nd Privacy Act of 1974 applies to in inti! À 
| [| e of student Ese ution records "Univ a 
| recipients of federal funds. j us | ^i 


"e + ete tions 
h states, in part, that such institution 


| 
| shonesty are a legal, moral, and intel 


L 
afford Students 


access to educatio 
an *r students an opportunity for 
inaccurate, misleading, or ot wi 
* Teceive the student's written conse 
7 Or her education records to persons 


rectory information as indic 
lion m 
only upon certificatior 
' comply with 
ent’s re 


ay be furnished to a stu 


judicial order or 

4 Cord notify ng thi 

NM Diversity will release the followi 
S$; tele 2 

rolim lephone number; dates of 


S student 


ceive ent; field of study; credit hours e 
Um file y, Student who does not w sh S 
Rivers ten notice to this effect in the O 
ftom the (Y Buidelines on the release of 
Ice of the Registrar. 


RIGHT 


' and its various colleges, schoc 


8e requirements, rules, and 
er the proper authorities may 


| RIGH 
la dent kno 

aPplicat: " 
ent PPlication for 


admission, registration card 
Student’s 


registration may be canc 
cial action of the Fac 
reserved by the Unix 
ersity or from 
e University. 


ercity 


the University Ad 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES 
eri 


: Wht ig 
Ite Wheney ved by the University to make 


T Circumstances warrant such chan 


PROPERTY 


Sity ; 
Poung» y is not responsible for the loss « 
Ke is m 


A RECENTLY ESTABI ISHED REĆ 


dix 
"ity p, (Pages 9g 100) 
“Oar of Trustees. 


contains 


ra, 


Wingly makes a false statement or « 


any class or classes. 


ch 


"es 


aintained on campus in the S 


Oo 


ro 


DISMI 


IN 


SP¢ 


Center for Administrative and Academic Computing _ ~ 


| Director J.E. Smith " 


: „ated 08 
THE CENTER FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND ACADEMIC COMPUTING İS oca n 


third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and 7. 
tional supportive services are located on the first floor of Stuart Hal ^g diff! 
St., N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a day, SeV* 


| week to all qualified faculty, staff and students. „cade i 
The Center provides computational facilities and services eer f j 
research and administrative users. The Center staff conducts semin et : 

sults with users and provides operational assistance as required. pu M 


on-l mi I 


storage, eight high speed and density tape units, two printers and re vs wi 

device for quick turnaround. The operating system is a modified » k 

most of the commonly used compilers and a large library of program quf f 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of urn z | 

| ind Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and de ents of tr 
| Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other depart 

| courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course » 


46 


| 

! 

| ex : ps 
| processing unit is an IBM 370/145 with card reading capability, 


RESIDENCE HALI 
te EE 1976. the | niversity will be able to p de 
an Off.c 4! Space for graduate students. Howeve t Hou ( 
Campus Housing Resou ce Cente n npts fc 
On qi istance for those seeking accommodations I 
should service, as well as partment guides referrals el 
lon Contact Director of He ising, George Washingt 
C, 20052 
FOOD SERVICI 
ES EM service is available from Aug «f o M n ! 
Alternative CE academic ca lendar of registi it on xams ( 
T the Mood tions for the aw school calendar ar ac | 
T week, M day 20 meals per week pla n has been set T $801 T} 
Onday through Frid ay, plan has been set at $746. The 
E: eek, Sunday through Saturday, plan has been set at $626. ¢ 
Mary Cafeteria Style and provided in two residence halls and the ¢ 
Center, 


The CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 
e C] 

Vidin he Heck M; arvin Center serves as the c; impus community cent 
Stude ervices conveniences, and 
Videg » faculty, staff, 
Kam po Setting for a y 
and f. ard; the 


recreational and social 
alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pr 
ariety of programs conducted | the University Pr 
departments of Drama, Dance, 


Opportunities 


aculty org and Music: and other s 

e Center Eun ations, 
Com unit roverning Board, representative of all elements of the Universit 
ter, ad. Plays an important role in the day -to-day functioning of > ( 
Proce, Card works closely with the full-time staff in the develop: 


Tes 
and policies which provide a framework for the Cent 


er’s ope 


Sty STUDENT HEALTH SERVIC! 
e 
tinere tt Health Sery 


ù ice is an outpatient clinic designed to assist stud 
"hd d Street N Campus with their health needs. This Service is located at 
ri LW. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 

M, t lans and 


Physician assistants are 
p.m., Monday through 
Jor Primary care 
OF Serin ` = 6:45 p.m. and 


vailable by appointment 
Friday. In addition, physician ass 
and triage to walk-in patients Monday thi 
on Saturday from 9 a.m. to 12 noon 


pnoles occurring during hours when the Studer 


tudents may go to the Emergency Room of the Unix 
se e tre; te This arrangement is for emergency care only, arm 
tuden Sr responsibility of the student. 

Must be currently enrolled on c; impus in the University to r 


€ Student Health Service. A student who is not currer 


Student Service: 


k : 4 x^ 3 . eda i 
rolled or who has severed connection with the Universitv is ineligible | 
medical benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student who so @ 


may engage physicians and nurses of his or her own choice, but the sW% 
will be responsible for all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all "i 
rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, X-ray 
laboratories, and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) afe 
responsibility of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The Student Health Service Office has arranged for and endorsed group o 
and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time student 
do not have other coverage. Interested students should contact the sud 
Health Service Office 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Ihe Law Center helps in the placement of its students and maintains 4 
ment service for that purpose. In addition, the Student and Alumni 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., provides assis 
students seeking full-time, part-time, or temporary employment. This 
maintains a registry of positions available and refers qualified applica 
consideration. Information is also available on Civil Service examinati 

X student taking more than 10 semester hours must limit outside 
ment to less than 20 hours (see “Academic Work Load,” page 39). 
urged that full-time students refrain from engaging in outside emplo 


ec : > : nt | 
during their first year. Although work in some special areas may eum | 
to the learning and experience of the student, as a general rule it will | 


with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which are at the 
1 good legal education. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Ihe Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of its gon 
in private practice and governmental service as well as with industry an ole 
merce. The Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office cooperate "e 
ing information from alumni, law firms, and government agencies con ydf 
opportunities in legal positions throughout the country. Senior law ofi 
ind recent graduates are urged to keep in touch with the Placement § 


VETERANS EDUCATION A 
2 
The veterans counselor in the Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hg 
Eye Street, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits 95 obi 
widows, or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with añ Peri 
which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processen s0 w 
tion of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administrati® 
monthly allowances will be paid. 
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| Whe 

Veterans 
Plication 
In 


n feasible, Students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of 
Should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting ap- 
to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the 
heet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth require- 
be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 
dministration, and which includes other information of general 


uction « 


The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St, N.E., Washington, 
^^ 20421, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change. The Un 
sity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 
The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, " ; 
course giving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and à * 
ter course giving two hours of credit is marked (2). P 
In most courses, a final examination is held during the examination P% 
and the grade in the course is determined in large part by that exami? 
These courses are parenthetically marked “Examination.” | ] 
Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu 0 
examination are parenthetically marked "Research Paper." The satis 
completion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy the 
Writing curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree. . o Asif 
Courses parenthetically marked "Problem Assignments," “Writing ^^. 
ments," "Take-home Examination," “Choice of Paper or Examination 
“Clinical Work” indicate the nature of the method planned by the ins g 
for determining in major part the grade he will give for the course. 
marked with any of these designations will not satisfy the Legal Writing 
ulum requirement for the J.D. degree. ing yn 
Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire mor! p! 
afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations fe 
day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinati 
day students may be held in the evening. f 
A parenthetical designation at the end of a course description stel 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall yu 
in the summer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in th [P 
evening. When a double-numbered course is designated “Academic Yo y 
first half of the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, the Le , 
in the spring. Courses with no parenthetical designation indicating : rf 
offering are not scheduled to be given during the 1976 summer session 
1976-77 academic year. 


cuf 


14 
d 
¢ 


indi? 


Courses for Juris Doctor Candidates 


al 
3i 


‘ from ` i 
Required courses are numbered from 201 to 300. Courses numbered ses m 
to 400 are normally taken by second- and third-year students. C9 stud 


bered from 401 to 600 are generally more advanced. Second-ye? 
50 
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n? ake courses numbered above 400 only with the permission of the Dean. 

tath se ET students are encouraged to take one course numbered above 400 

Of the E and may take more than one such course with the permission 

34 39, owing courses are among those offering clinical work: Law 343, 345, 
! "7^ 396, 399. 458. 459, 479, 508, 509, 579. 


REQUIRED COURSES 
20 ` ó WO" as 
34 Contracts I-II (4—2) Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsburg 
Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and 
Quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, recission, remedies in 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 
acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; con- 
Cllions; assignments: third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circum- 
stances; protection of the client's interests upon breach or threat of breach 
by the other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, ad- 
Vérsary method. (Examination) (Academic year—day and evening) 
507 m 
“07 Torts (4) 
Liability for 
nuisance, 


Seidelson, Park, Banzhaf. Schwartz, Sirulnik 
harm to person or property. 
products liability, misre 
of privacy; fault and other b 
ellects of liability insurance: 

Xamination ) 


Intentional torts, negligence, 
presentation, defamation, and invasion 
asis for shifting losses: causation; damages; 
problems under Federal Tort Claims Act. 
(Fall—day and evening) 

Property (4) 

asic Concepts of 
Bround of the 
and curtesy, 
Interests 
modern 
System, 
Spring 


Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Reitze 
personal property. Real property: historical back- 
law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower 
landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future 
at common law and after the Statute of Uses; introduction to 
conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, the recording 
methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall—evening; 
—day; summer 1976) 
212¢ É 

5 p itutional Law (4) Miller, H. Green, Mayo, Barron, Park 
asic 


stituti Principles of American constitutionalism; judicial function in con- 
"ases; implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, 

n, limited government: development and exercise of 
(Sprin introduction to civil rights and liberties. 
£—day and evening) 


15 Criminal Law and P 


national 
(Examination) 
5 


< 


rocedure (4) Starrs, Robinson, 


Or: Ferster, Sirulnik 
-TBin and Purpose 


d s of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; men- 
tor ISOrders; crimes against the person, property, and against both; statu- 
Y offenses. crimin 


al procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of 
TOcedure. (Examination) (Fall —day; spring—evening ) 


edure (4) 


Criminal P 


218g C 
ivi . i 
vil Proc Sharpe, Schwartz, Park, Kayton, 
Barron, Smalls 
ation—rules which govern the process by which rights 
in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadings, dis- 
and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdic- 


Mechanics of litig 
: duties studied 
very, pre. 


232 Evidence (4) 


302 Admiralty (2) 


303 International Law and World Order (3) 


304 United Nations Law and World Order (2) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


tion and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rue 
of Civil Procedure, but principles and main problems iadigenous t0% 
procedural systems are developed. (Examination) (Spring—day d 
evening ) 


220 Legal Research, Writing, and Professional Seidelson and S® 


Responsibility and Ethics (2) 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law library; ^ 
struction and practice in legal writing, including a memorandum © 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the preparation ® 
argument of an appellate court case; instruction in questions of pro 
sional responsibility and ethics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC jn 
Credit) is given for this course. For credit, a student must attain à 
mum grade of 65. (Fall—day and evening) 


j 
Seidelson, Robinson, Albert, P” 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of writ " 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeac 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demons 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. ( 
nation). (Spring—day and evening; summer 1976) 


«ati 
: 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


shat 


| 

American practice and jurisdiction in admiralty; saving clause action 

law. Substantive maritime law of title and possession, maritime sg 

personal injury and wrongful death, charter parties and bills of it 

general average and salvage and marine insurance, collisions. LawD” j 
methods: judge-made law, statutes, international commerical custo™ 

treaties. (Examination) (Spring—day) jp 
Mal 


(Formerly Law 305) kg 
An introduction to international law which provides the bac tes P 
for the study of specialized seminars; emphasis on national sta 
participants in decision-making processes with consideration alo 
dividuals; analysis of range of available sanctions; roles and ol iof 
international agreements under United States Constitution; int 
study of the World Bank. Complements but does not repeat 
Law 304. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; summer 


Introduction to international law through study of law : 
United Nations Charter; structure and process of decision of fol $ 
tions; maintenance of international peace and security— peace ding d 
ment of disputes and national and collective self-defense; incl" T 


. *- : a s 
rent problems considered by the United Nations Complement y 


not repeat the material in Law 303. (Examination) (Spring 
evening) pe 
Lie, 
307 Comparative Law (3) Albert, " 
A general introduction to the world's main legal systems with pn 


a : aruis justice. 
on civil law. Comparative study of the administration i. po 
cedural problems, and selected substantive legal institutions. 


nation) (Spring—day) 
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309 Conflicts of Laws (3) Seidelson, Pock, D. Green, Smalls 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 
boundaries: jurisdiction: foreign judgments: constitutional influences; the- 
Cretical bases of choice of law principles end their application to specific 
fields, including torts, contracts. property, family law, administration of 
estates, business associations, The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) 
only is given in sections taught by D. Green. Green (Problem Assign- 


ments) Seidelson, Pock (Examination) (Fall evening; spring— day; 
Summer 1976) 


311 Agency and Partnerships (2) Sharpe, Schiller 
Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employees’ 
torts, Scope of employment, and independent contractors: agents’ authority 
and apparent authority to contract for their principals, ratification; non- 
Profit associations; the formation, operation, and termination of partner- 
Ships; limited Partnerships. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 

312 Corporations (4) Kirkpatrick, H. Green, Stevenson 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. 

Ontrol of Corporations, action by corporate directors, Officers, share- 
holders, Control devices, 


Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and 
transactions in shares of the corporation. 
ires, dividends, corporate distributions, 
spring—evening; summer 1976) 


loyalty, insiders’ 
Suits, kinds of sh: 
(Fall— day: 


Derivative 
(Examination) 


313 Sales and S 


ales Financing (2) 
Provisions re 


Albert, Rothschild, Ginsburg 
of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribu- 
tion of goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receip's, bills of lading, 
and other documents of title: Particular attention to secured transactions 


and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fall 
-day and evening) 


314 Commercial P 


aper, Check Collection, and 
anking (2) 


Albert, Rothschild, 
Schwartz, Ginsburg 
as codified by Article III of the 

Check collection: the system in theory as 
?XPressed in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system 
in practice; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and 
automation Systems. The dual banking system, work of the Comptroller 
eneral and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems concerning in- 


teree : r 253] 3 
"o and the checkless society, (Examination) (Spring—day and 
Vening; summer 1976) 


lassic view of negotiable instruments 


niform Comme rcial Code. 


31 à 
8 Creditors’ Rights (3) Kirkpatrick 
Creditors’ reme 


dies outside bankruptcy. 


ase: compositions, agreements, general 
tion ments; bankruptcy Proceedings under the federal Statute, administra- 
5 discharge, the position and powers of the 


trustee, preferences; cor- 
Bankruptcy Act. (Exami- 


Porate reorganization under Chapter X of the 
Nation) 


(Fall- day and evening) 
Fürrent Decisions (2 2) 
~LM ite. : 
tins to members of the student staff of the Law Review, A maxi- 
end Semester hours of credit may be earned in this course. The 
ec (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this Course. (Aca- 
emic year 


—4day and evening) 
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323 Journal of International Law (1 or 2) : 


N 
ma 


. . " p P , al v 
Limited to editors of the student staff of the Journal of Internation 
and Economics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is ge 


this course (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

zs f y 
Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3) Weaveh ^. 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. » 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and execul 


wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on PS 
owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law 326: dish 
provisions, common questions of construction, future interests Py 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite Ti 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (Examination and Pro eo 
signments) (Law 325: fall—day and evening; summer 1976. Lav 


spring—day and evening) 
4 
4 
y 


Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) Brown, © 
Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate: legal respon 
and functions of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyance? iy 
ney, title examiner, abstractor, insuror of title; process of examina” d 
assurance of title and other interests in realty, including recor in ‘pf 
tration and title insurance systems, settlements and closings, v n 
hazard insurance; emerging problems related to cooperatives; e ji 
iums and property-owners' associations; problems related to o 
with subdivision, zoning, building and housing code regulations: 


nation) (Spring—day ) 


r 

abu . ig, BY 

329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, Harris; "m 
; : .. trade 

Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes, h (d 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protectio | qj 


: : : A rà 
petitors and consumers against false advertising under Fede 
x 


Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair Sio 
minal! j 


state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Disct! DM 
miscellaneous business practices. (Examination) (Fall- 
evening) 
T: 
* irkP 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, Fn! 
ee f 


Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price-fixing a8" nop 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; me i? 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers am 5 o” 
other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of busin sti, 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade asso yt 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents and ¢ 
(Examination (Spring—day and evening) 


af, 

Product Liability (2) " eo, 
pid od r f 

Development of the concept of product liability and consume pent! 


Specific problems and processes in evaluation of risk an ive » 
countered in government regulation of dangerous and defect! m y 
Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defective an ril, 
products with reference to parties and proof in negligence, Y scia e 
sance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other cases. Problems °°" Rev 
hazard identification, insurance, and industry self-regulation, ui 
Consumer Product Safety Act and current legislation — pat 
juries and remedies in specific areas. (Choice of Resear 
Examination) (Fall—day) 


336 Taxation—Fede 


335 Jurisprudence (2) 


COURSES 


OF INSTRUCTION 


332 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Albert, D. Green, Barron, Smalls 


Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the 


States, through 
analysis of cases dealing with federal judicial 


functions (including prob- 
*ms of advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal 
Questions in federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (in- 
cluding relation between state and federal substantive law. procedural 
Problems in exercising review, application of law to fact). The grade 
CR (credit) or NC (no credit) only is given in sections taught by D. 


Green, Albert—(Examination); Green (Problem Assignments) (Fall 
—day and evening; summer 1976) 


334 Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
tion procedures. Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 
inson, Ferster—(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


Starrs, Robinson, Ferster 


Mayo, Kramer 
ntial concepts; nature of law; development of legal institu- 
jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociolog- 
ical, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; leg- 
Islative, executive, administrative decision-making; impact of politics, eco- 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in 
Jurisprudentia] thought. Mayo—(Examination): Kramer —(Writing As- 
Signments ) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


Basic Jurisprude 
tions; 


y ral Income (3) Weaver, Hambrick, Speiller 
survey of substantive provisions of federal in 
cept of gross inc ome, 
transactions, 
Property, 
er—(Ex 
(Fall 


come tax law, including con- 
provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 
Problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 
amination and Problem Assignments): Hambrick ~( Examination) 
day and evening; spring—day; summer 1976) 


3387 À 
Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick 


EN Of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, includ- 
Dg inter y 


lvOs transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inter- 


es : - 
i life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, 
arital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fall 
ày and evening) 
339 Colle tiv X apu "AL : 
C Clive Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) Merrifield, Rothschild 
Ollecs; 3 " a 
: Jllective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration through 
Brievance E 


3 


Procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dis- 


“nan Prerequisite: Law 341 Merrifield —(Examination and Problem As- 
ma nents); Rothschild (Problem Assignments) (Spring day and 
ening) 
40 3 
aaxation—Federal Income, Corporations Hambrick, Tannenwald, 
Shareholders (3) Tucker, Osteen 
Dtinuat 


i lon of Law 336. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder 


Uu * 
Mw e a a 


Un 
e 
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" 
(including collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and cof, 
rate divisions. Students who have received credit for former Law | 
cannot receive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 336. ( Exam 
tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Rothsc 


Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and represe" 
tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement © id 
lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. 
amination) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1976) 


342 Moot Court (1 or 2) 
Satisfactory participation in the upperclass competition result 
hour of academic credit. Finalists in the upperclass competition f! sit 
two hours of academic credit. Finalists in the first-year compel. 
receive one hour of academic credit. No academic credit is aware 
nonfinalists in the first-year competition. The grade CR (Credit) or? 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 


s in ^ 
i 


mul 
343 Law Students Civil Rights Research K 


Council (LSCRRC) (1 or 2) i 
rii 


Clinical problems concerned with the legal problems of mino the 
women, and the poor. Students work with organizations such jets 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, Women’s Legal f 
Fund, Civil Rights Division of the Justice Department, Institute fo jo 
Development of Indian Law, National Committee Against Discrimin y 
in Housing, and National Senior Citizens Law Center. ApprO™ ay 
là 60 hours of work per semester is required for each credit hot p 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. 
spring, summer—as arranged) P 
10 
344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) f 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a ful 
ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, W p», 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or two semester n "L 
credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course may be ree fs 
meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Approval o 
ulty member is required prior to registration. (Research Paper 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1976) w 


; 
„time ™, 
ļ-ti het Ü 


345 Students-in-Court (4) 40 


«a Co 

| Open only to third-year law students. In the D.C. Law Students * p* | 
Program, students represent indigent litigents in the Small Claim. (e | 

M lord-Tenant, and Criminal (misdemeanors) division of the D.C. ment d 
l Court. Their duties include client interviews, investigation, settler trið” | 
gotiations, preparation and argument of motions, and conduct © ge 


j| 
4 : : h „minats j| 
Students are required to spend one day in court and attend Sem ihe T 
on m al 


gram). Some seminars will be held off campus. Applicatio 
| made during the spring semester of the preceding academic ? j , 
ence will be given to students with a cumulative-grade average o er 
however, consideration is given to past participation in clinica dA 
curricular activities or employment which provides backgrou ig t e 
tion and working with indigents. Students may participate rr one of 
mer, during the full academic year, or during the summer plu 
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Semester. This course may not be taken at the same time as Law 579, 
or any litigating activities in Law 346. The grade CR (Credit) or NC 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
Summer 1976) 


346 Legal Aid (arr.) Staff 


Work done in connection with the Legal Aid Bureau under the super- 
vision of the faculty adviser, who will determine, prior to registration, the 
Number of semester hours of credit the work required will justify and 
Whether the student has all prerequisites. Any litigating activities of this 
Course may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, or 579. The 
Stade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall 
and spring —as arranged) 


347 Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock 


A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
ministrative, judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its 
dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
surance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Examination) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1976) 


348 Domestic Relations (2) 


Potts, Ferster 
Marriage, 


I annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 
nomic relations. (Examination, Research Paper, and extensive inter- 
“lsciplinary readings). (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1976) 


34¢ * , 
? Local Government Law (2) Pinsky 


Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
and objectives of city, county, special-function local government units; 
Intereovernmenta] relations; original organization and changes; personnel; 
local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to community plan- 
ning, (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
351 Law and Accounting (2) 


Study of funda 
accounting; 


Cibinic, Ginsburg, Herman 
mental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 
^ia legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial 
. “ments of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, 
distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who 
ave had no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
ning; spring—day ) 


355 Governme 


^ nt Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 

imine, of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 

iago ons on federal government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
Ive 


ne T 
Botlated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 


this Government Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 

* course. (Examination and Problem Assignments ) (Spring—day) 
359 p 

atent Law (3) Kayton 

in of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 

ved and as a legal instrument: validity—novelty, nonobviousness, com- 

EM Success; infringement—direct and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 

S and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in an 


E 
Vw ro a 
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order approximating patentee's and infringer's cases in litigation. Desig 


j : “let i 
Tl for students intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or expetit? 
ti in patent law helpful but not prerequisite, (Examination) ( 

i evening) 

. 362 Patent Office Practice (2) Kay 
Hi Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of pa 
TH mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining 


preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing applications 1 
judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substantive me) 
i priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature of claims 

formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Designed for stu% 
intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 359. (Exam 
tion) (Spring—evening ) 


Administrative Law (3) Miller, Park, Banzhaf, Bart 


Study of the administrative process in executive and independent be 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal decis, 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration functio i 
! the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles of lawy% 
|n government and private practice. Relationships of agencies to the e p 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest groups, ? d 


the social, political, and economic aspects of various philosophy 


w 
- 
N 


samma e 


j government regulation. Miller—(Research Paper); Park—(Exam y 
and Writing Assignments); Banzhaf— (Examination) (Falk 
spring—evening) ; 

ni 
375 Remedies (3) Cibinic, Ginsburg, Nash, D. Green, s 


Development and use of judicial remedies that give relief for on 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and property. Reme " io! 
proaches include compensatory and punitive damages, injunctions, 
enrichment, constructive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subrogation jj 
specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing remedial options ™ pit 
mistake, duress, breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary relati? mi 
The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) only is given in sections t ý 
by D. Green. Cibinic, Ginsburg—(Examination); Green—(Pro le 
signments) (Spring—day and evening) 


| ee AME C" ——— 
wee 4 
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377 Legislation (2) Ferster 


Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; operation of 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, or- 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretation emphasized to provide 
foundation for more advanced courses. (Examination) (Spring—day ) 


380 Environmental Law (3) Reitze 


Government control of environmental pollution; the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act; solid waste management; noise, water, and air pollu- 
tion control; and common law remedies. (Examination) 


381 Environmental Planning (3) Reitze 


Survey of the law of environmental planning, including selected topics of 


land use planning, mining, forestry, energy, transportation, public land 
aw, and ocean protection. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


385 Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Ryan, Kendrick, Skinker, 
Stevas, Altshuler, Nunzio, McArdle, Seidel 
Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics and techniques, pre-trial and court- 
room procedures pursuant to federal rules. Students may repeat this 
Course once for credit. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, including 
Law 218. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 232. The grade 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and 
Pring— day and evening) 


389 Medicine for Lawyers (2) Hirsh 
Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical medi- 
Cine as encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the dis- 
ease process, trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this 
fundamental information is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence 
and malpractice litigation as well as in commitment and equitable pro- 
ceedings. Students may witness autopsies at the D.C. Medical Examiner's 

ice, surgery at George Washington University Hospital, and medical 
rounds at D.C. General Hospital. Emphasis on enabling the lawyer to 


communicate most effectively with medical specialists. (Examination) 
(Fall. -day) 
3 7 í idia 
90 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe, Fiscina, Head 
alpractice, insurance, and alternatives to professional liability litigation; 
Securing and presenting medical evidence to prove causation and damages; 
Chemical test data and behavioral science findings in court: entry into 
ted practice of the professions; professional organizations; hospitals; pro- 
ssional service delivery; public policy intervention in medical science— 


t example, abortion, transplantation, and coerced treatment. (Examina- 
lon) (Fall—day and evening) 
394 A 
Women and the Law (2) Dorian, Aron 
n ex 


amination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and 

, Bal remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, 

Criminal law, discrimination in the media, education, and employment. 
Students Choose clinical projects or research papers on which to focus the 
Semester's Work. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Paper) 
(Fall and spring—evening) 

3 n 

95 Public Strategie 
ax Reform (2) 


of 


s in Tax Policy and Brandon 


tudy of the formulation of tax legislation and administrative tax policy. 


——— 


398 National Center for Law and the Deaf Clinical 
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T 
Emphasis on the development of legal strategies to reform the pe, 
structure and its administration. Classic reform arguments, ™ ý 


proaches, and present legislative activity studied from the point 0^ 


of citizen action, lobbying, and other strategies to influence penditt. 
cisions. Open to a limited number of third-year students. Final f 
based on class participation and a written project formulating ji 
strategy to deal with specific problems selected by the student. (W | 


Assignment) | 


Jj 
396 Legal Activism (3) py? 


Study of the use of law and the legal process, not as a technique " 
solving disputes between identified individuals and/or organization, 
as a powerful tool for ameliorating problems of general public s 
Principles and techniques of legal activism, maximum effectiveness 074 
lic interest actions, how these actions differ from conventional le^, 
tice. To learn these techniques effectively, and to test and develo? j 
proficiency in their use, students will form clinical project gro is 
initiate or participate in a legal or law-related activity directed 4 
public interest problem of their own choosing. (Fall—day) 


Education Activities (1, 2, or 3) " 
Work with the National Center for Law and the Deaf /Heatl? 
paired in bringing legal information, services, and representation f 
more than 13 million Americans who are deaf or hearing ri 
The Center, a joint program of the National Law Center and at 
laudet College, is designed to help make the hearing impaired yf 
their legal rights and to assist them in solving their legal à" Ac 
lated problems. Students may participate in one or more prob, 
counseling persons with hearing impairments about legal problet , 
walk-in clinic usually held on the Gallaudet College campus i 
paring and participating in workshops for hearing-impaired . (i 
acquaint them with their rights and obligations under the law: p 
sisting in representing the interests of deaf and hearing-impaired i 
in judicial and administrative proceedings; (4) preparing researe jd 
on topics related to law and the deaf, or preparinig handbooks "b 
ing legal topics to the hearing-impaired. Students may learn M 


4) 
j 


: ^ "x alins 
language, but will be assisted by trained translators when p 
deaf individuals. Approximately 60 hours of work per 5*7 i 


required for each credit hour. Students may repeat this t 
maximum of eight semester hours of credit. This course f jJ 
taken at the same time as Law 345, or any litigating activities iD off 
The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for tn 


(Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) gi 
399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) í ities ° 
Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest aCU m y 


legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of public into. f 
profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies abe y] 
be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member. ProP ( 
approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory Comm n 
members) both as to whether the project is appropriate oe 0 
number of semester hours of credit to be granted. max tet d 
semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two seme? f 
course is open to a limited number of third-year law students: (p 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. 

spring) 


Advanced Courses 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGUI ATION 
Pacuin, : 
lty Advisers: A.S. Miller, R.E. Park, G.E. W eston 


402 Executive Function (2) Miller 

Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends in development of 
executive-administrative function; organization of executive branch; rela 
tionship of executive to Congress and judiciary: policy-making procedures 
within executive branch including role of Bureau of the Budget in na- 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of executive power in such 
functiona] areas as national defense, race relations. national economy, for- 
eign economic relations; role of law and lawyers in executive decisional 


and implemental process. (Research Paper Spring 


la 
aav 


404 Securities Regulation (2) 


State and federal laws 
the public by 
Tights and lia 


H. Green, M. Cohen, Mathews. Michaely 
governing offering and distribution of securities to 
corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities markets. 
bilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphasis on stat- 


Utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. (Take-home 
Xamination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
405 Re : . - 
? Regulation. of Securities Markets (2) 


Pitt, Sonde 
and exchange markets, including competi- 
monopolistic practices in each market: relationship of antitrust 
aws and securitie 

role 


Operation 


Of over-the-counter 
tive ang 


s regulations to concept of a free and open market place; 


Of regional exchanges and third market in providing competitive 
element in market: ges of a fragmented market: 
minimum fee lect on merchandising of se- 
Curities and financial soundness of industry; use and availability of eco- 
nomic data in evaluating performance of market place. The seminar will 
*Xamine matters directly of interest to graduate law students, lawyers, 
economists, and political scientists. ( Take-home Examination) (Spring 
evening) 


advantages and disadvant 
structure, rebates and their ef 


412 k 

12 Food and Drug Law (2) 
The Federal F 
government, a 


Kaplan, Becker 
ood, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. C 
nd industry viewpoints. 
Pring—evening) 


"onsumer, 
(Choice of Paper or Examination) 
413 P 


Ublic Palin . 
blic Į olicy and Mass Media (2) 


Instituti i jh». Barron, Cohn 
logical anal structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- 
Public en of mass communications: continuing adjustments One 
ments v — goals, the economic system, and technological develop- 
tions, ‘ang " of and controls exercised by government, other institu- 
medi; Pu Private groups; conflict between freedom. of speech of the 
DR A Other major community interests; the media's relationships to 


Interests of 
BlOuüps to the 
esearch P 


dissident and min ity groups and the 


access of these 
media. Barron 


(Examination or Research Paper): Cohn- 
I 


" aper) (Spring—evening) 
Re y 
Aod Industries (2) Park 
: tantive Problems of business regulation in 


ies, Jic ! terms of natural monopo- 
cal prope industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. Typi- 
e: Oblems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of regula- 


up r 
Pon ma market behavior, the uses and abuses of 


gement and 
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economic evidence, the role of agencies’ staffs, interagency planning 

regulation, and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each st 

selects one industry and develops his insight into economic regulatio® 

terms of that industry's firms, market structure, growth and develop! 

trade associations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) ( 
-evening) 


417 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) W 


Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices 
federal antitrust laws. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic Reg 
lation who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as pam 
a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their M 
ter’s program. 


329 Unjair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
372 Administrative Law 


Other Related Courses 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation 

494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

571 Land Development Planning 


CORPORATION LAW 


Faculty Advisers: H.P. Green, R.B. Stevenson, Jr A 
| i Mil? 
| 422 The Modern Corporation (2) gi 
f Analysis of the nature and role of the large business corporation | 
American political economy; models of the corporation; the trans ried " 
or multinational enterprise; the concept of accountability as ap oti 
corporate activities; reasons for the growth of large corporate Pirat 
relationships of the "supercorporations" to other centers of decet g nl 
| power and to the government; the corporation as the basic p cor 
of the American economy; application of the Constitution to ! 
| ration. (Research Paper) 
s perke! 


424 Business Planning (2) H. Green, Stevenson, Flyer, I ewi 5 


> : : iC as 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and peor : 
of the following: organization of a small corporation; organ cba 


| public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock repu gy 

in the context of conflict between active stockholders of à c igui” 

H tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder, corpore, tio 

| | tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divisions of oM by p 

L | Prerequisite: Law 312, 336, and 340. Enrollment may be p an " 
| professor. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring—day 


ning) 


T E 
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426 Introduction to International Economic Law (2) Stevenson 


Principles and processes of international law relevant to transnational 
*conomic transactions between private parties, including protection of 
aliens, (individual and corporate) within national legal systems; protection 
Y States of the economic interests of their nationals; act of state doctrine, 
*Xpropriation. and the protection of alien-owned property; development 
of international law affecting transnational economic transactions through 
the decisions of national tribunals and through treaties and international 
agreements. adjudicatory jurisdiction of municipal tribunals and the en- 
Orcement of foreign judgments in the international context; international 
Commercial arbitration; special problems of national and international 
Tegulation of transnational business transactions. Law 426 is recommended 
as à foundation for Law 427. (Examination ) (Spring—day) 


4 Ev. - 

27 Legal Aspects of International Business Nurick, Stevenson 
transactions (2) 
-*9. law and Practice, including current tax problems and U.S. restric- 


lions on investment; brief comparison with British and civil law systems; 
rnationa] law, international contracts, choice of law; currency consid- 
tions; effect of SEC laws and regulations; international trade, including 
and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of finance, both United 
ates and foreign, private and public, including international organiza- 
Ons; Protection of Property, settlement of disputes, and selected case 
8 “ies, In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in 
arious Specialties, Emphasis on current problems in international trade 
investment. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) (Spring 
laste ay and evening) 
r 
Y tallow Ls Candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken 
Laws Ng Courses Or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor 
i "gram should include them in their Master’s program. 
2 RS Porations 
ales and Sales Financing 
"fair Trade Practices 
eder al Antitrust Laws 
“Xation—Federa] Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


l 
3 
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Other Related Courses 


331 Product Liability 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

431 Government Procurement Law 

525 Copyright Law 

526 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, © 
Franchising of Trademarks j 

540 Choice of Law and Forum in Transnational Contracts, Technique" 
Conflict Avoidance 

541 Seminar: European Common Market 

555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 
Faculty Advisers: J. Cibinic, Jr., GJ. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. 


431 Government Procurement Law (3) Nash, ow 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and à r^ 
sion of the functions of Congress, the executive branch, and thé b 
in the procurement process. Law 355 Government Contracts is t 
stantial equivalent of this course. (Examination) (Fall—evening 


md 
433 Performance of Government Contracts (3) Nash, Cid? 


Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently ý 
during the performance of government contracts. Interpretation of d? 
fications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis © d 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance with the t% i) 
the contract is not obtained. (Examination and Problem Assign™ 


(Fall—evening) 
434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) Nash, Gi! 


Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to & ve 
ment contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage vip? 
disputes procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of on 
and extraordinary relief. (Examination and Problem Assignments 
(Spring—evening) 


435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic, iss” 


f 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Research Pape 
(Spring—day) 


Other Related Courses 


402 Executive Function 
424 Business Planning 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
442 Labor Standards 

494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 

505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 

535 Nepotiation: Concepts and Techniques 
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LABOR LAW 
Faculty, 
ulty Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 

441 Seminar: Disability Problems (2) Doherty 
Workman’s compersation law, extension of no-fault principle into motor 
vehicle area, and national health problems. (Examination) (Fall— 

evening) 
442 Labor Standards (2) Ginsburg 


Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and exemptions, 
the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the laws establishing 
abor standards for government contracts, including the Davis-Bacon Act, 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work Hours Act; the role 
9f the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and the contract- 
Ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement of these 
Statutes, (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) Tobias 
Survey of labor relations in the federal service as governed by Executive 
rder 1149], Emphasis on the role of the Civil Service Commission, the 
Partment of Labor, the Congress, and the President in the development 
9f collective bargaining relationships between unions and the federal 
Bovernment, (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


444 The Individual and His Union (2) Gold 


tudy of the legal relations between unions and their members with spe- 

Cla emphasis on the right to fair representation, the right to union mem- 

uni IP, compulsory union membership, the imposition of discipline upon 
on 


sh ns, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition of trustee- 
: IPS, the regulation of racketeering, and political action of unions. Pre- 
*Quisite: T aw 341. (Examination) (Summer 1976) 


44 
3 Labor Relations in State and Local 


Governments (2) Jascourt 
Analysis of the shifting 


and emerging legal concepts that affect the form, 

mur, and consequences of labor relations in schools and colleges and in 

Statuto county, and state governmental bodies. Survey of the varied 

velo Ory and de facto labor relations systems and their impact on the de- 

ean of bilateral decision-making. Examination of (1) problems 
2 Y the concurrent existence of civil service laws and the diffusion 
Bovernmenta] authority, (2) impasse resolution, and (3) strikes and 
concerted activities. (Problem Assignments) 


qual Employment Opportunity (2) Ginsburg, Hartman 
l lS Course covers the spectrum of federal laws and executive orders re- 
ating to 


e Civi all types of discrimination in employment, including Title VII of 
Portu vil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Employment Op- 
e nity Act of 1972; the Equal Pay Act of 1963, as amended in 1972; 
the ^ Discrimination in Employment Act; the Civil Rights Act of 1866; 
Ourteenth Amendment; the National Labor Relations Act: Executive 

the «py l246 and 11375 relating to government contractors (including 
Plans aladelphia Plan” and other government-imposed “affirmative action” 
Crimin n bid conditions, and Revised Order No. 4 relating to sex dis- 
available The course includes the substantive and procedural rights 
* to employees of firms doing business with the government, as 
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i 
| " 
M well as those of other private firms and state and local government n 
| cies subject to the above federal legislation. (Examination) (Fa 
| evening) 
:| p 
1 " " om uf 
| 447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) Merrifield, Cha? 
} ` , R 
MI Group study of contemporary problems of public sector labor law. R 
| 
f search Paper) (Spring—day and evening) 
i M " " Sad z ald 
ll i 449-50 Seminar: Labor Litigation (1—1) Gor 
| : . s + tons I 
i) Intensive study of recent Supreme Court and appellate court decision 
$ . ^ * * . woe 
i} the area of labor law; special emphasis on the contrasting variables V " 
i influence the respective decision-making processes of the National La 


Relations Board and the courts. Particular attention to labor law €" 
f pending before the Supreme Court for decision during the current p^ 
Analyses of the briefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral argum 
| post mortems of the arguments and decisions, with classroom partici 
i tion by attorneys involved in some cases. Grades and credit for j 
Í halves of the.course assigned only on completion of the secon 
l Enrollment may be limited. Admission by permission of instructor " 
f requisite: Law 341. (Research Paper) (Academic year: every o 
Wt week—evening ) 
i n't 
T t 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not a T. 
0 


AM following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bache 
Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 


341 Labor Law 


Other Related Courses 


459 Problems of the Consumer 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 


LAW AND POVERTY 


Faculty Advisers: R.S. Kuhn, D.P. Rothschild, J.E. Starrs " 
Mi 
451 Federal Poverty Legislation (2) d 

` . . ams ! 
Students are given a chance to observe at first hand the problem legis 
> : : : e t 
ent in implementing a federal policy to alleviate poverty throug ncies ip 
' . " ; S " ; ; age ; 
| tion. Students are assigned to work with individual poverty d age" 
the District of Columbia on matters relating to the federal fund! le s” 
cies. Discussions focus on various aspects of poverty law pro sails t0 
lawyers deal with them—from conception of the legislative P’ ation 0 

Congressional debate, to administrative policies, to fund distr! 


litigation. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


| 458 Housing the Poor (2) gil 


: : i y three 
An in-depth analysis of current housing problems, including th rel 


: re Sr dte : : : na ^ 
| subjects: (1) Discrimination in housing. (2) Landlord and tem e 0 


x f - 1 o oy 
tionship, including a discussion of leases and their clauses and ve 


mative " 
| : s nativ " 
| tion process, tactical and substantive defenses to it, and affir ins colt 
| nues of redress on behalf of the tenant; public housing and bu nanc" 
| 1 : ling its ad 
| enforcement. (3) Home ownership by the poor, incluc n » conti?" 
by instruments such as the deed of trust and the installment ar e inst 
as well as federal subsidy programs. Admission by permission 


tor. (Research Paper) 
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459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) Rothschild 


Clinical treatment of consumer protection. Minimum of 8 hours work 
commitment each week required; 2-hour weekly class required in addi- 
tion for 3 credits. Students purchase consumer protection materials and 
Text, and are divided into projects groups. For example, the National Law 
Center has negotiated with a commercial TV station to put on a series of 
news spots dramatizing consumer problems and will also run a "Con- 
sumer Help Center." This activity will involve three groups: (1) a group 
to work with the station on programming, (2) a group to run the Con- 
sumer Help Center, and (3) a research group to investigate the results 
of complaint intake, referral, and disposition. Other students will work 
in inner-city store-fronts, with county government agencies, and on the 
editorial staff of the Consumer Protection Reporting Service. The grade 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and 
spring—day; summer 1976) 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) Kuhn, Silard, Robinson 
Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality, in areas such as (1) 
discrimination against minority groups and the poor in land use and 
Zoning, (2) school desegregation, and (3) employment discrimination. 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with a problem situation in 
One of these areas. Students represent fictitious clients, write briefs, and 
argue in class before a student panel of judges, which then writes an 
Opinion. Grades are based on these written and oral presentations, plus 
brief critiques of other groups' presentations. Enrollment limited by the 
instructor. (Problem Assignments) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


Other Related C ourses 


441 Seminar: Disability Problems 
472 Administration of Criminal Justice 
475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
At The Police and the Community 
"M pesation -State and Loc al 
and Development Planning 
+ Community Economic Development 
* Seminar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Advisers: T.F. Courtless, Jr., E. Ferster 


472 Ly j rod, k 
^ Administration of Criminal Justice (2) 


Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the admin- 
stration of criminal justice. The subject matter covered will vary from 
Year to year, with concentration in areas of current interest and dynamic 
c ange (e.g., right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, search and seizure, 
Prejudicial publicity, discovery, electronic interception, mental impair- 
Ment). Emphasis will be placed on the role and professional responsibili- 
lies of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends in the 
aw. (Research Paper or Examination) 


4 " " " 
73 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal Starrs 
awyer (2) 


Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crime 


Faculty 
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laboratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic sciet 

tists and other evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of" 
j dividuals (fingerprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropolog? 
| reconstruction, hair identification, and serology), identification of obje“ 
i (ballistics, handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, paints, varnishe 
| glass, wood, and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of the ™ 
I croscope and the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner syst 
i and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest lecturt^ 
| | and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper) (Spring aj 


li 475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Court 

lj Criminal Behavior (2) 

Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play if “| 

|I sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative , 

1 and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for facto! 

ji related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with em $ 

1 on current causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model j 
well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices 9 
specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship 10 * 

Í causal theories. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 

f 

i 


nhl 476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Courll? 
Criminal Offender (2) 

Study of the development and current use of society's three maior A 
proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and © jt 
tional. Emphasis on society’s changing responses to criminal and 4 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness OF (iot 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate commun 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists € ^ 


with effectuating these strategies. Prerequisite: Law 475. (Re* 
Paper) (Spring—day) 
- Jes 
477 The Police and the Community (2) Court 
| Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: po" 


| and perspective of the police officer; the police qua organization . wit? 
of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; relationship ; i 
ethnic minorities; civil disorder; police-community relations; met 
arrest and investigation; complaint review procedures; science an "m 

| nology in law enforcement; police handling of juveniles; crime an 
statistics. (Problem Assignments) 


"T 
| 478 Post-conviction Dispositions (2) Axi 
dant, Er 


Study of the practice, problems, and alternatives facing a defen 
discussion of the goals and standards for the criminal justice system n 
rollment limited to 25 students. Students who receive credit for "day 
cannot receive credit for Law 480. (Examination) (Spring- E 
Hi 479 Seminar: Criminal Practice (2) Foster, e^ 
Tactical and practical applications of criminal law; mastery of tec ple 
|| in trying criminal cases. Class sessions built around mock P no 
| based on actual criminal cases; student role-playing as defense we rel” 
f and prosecutors. All phases of criminal trial work covered—clie ig 0° 
[| tions, investigation, discovery, trial preparation; particular emp t © 
| courtroom techniques—direct and cross examination, impeachme af 
IL freshing recollection, laying foundations for exhibits, argumen ^ sue 
l | courtroom demeanor. Though many of the mock problems are ros 
| from a defense viewpoint, techniques taught are relevant to 


0 
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tion and defense. Enrollment limited to 15 third-year and graduate stu- 
dents. Prerequisite: Law 334. Students may elect to receive either a 
numerical grade or the grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit). (Fall 
and spring—evening) 


480 Law of Criminal Corrections (2) Cripe 


Study of two principal areas: (1) sentencing procedures, including pro- 
bation, parole, and imprisonment; (2) legal rights of prisoners. Enroll- 
ment limited to 25 students. Students who receive credit for Law 480 
Cannot receive credit for Law 478. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


485 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) Sharpe 


Study of the role of the lawyer in existing and proposed national systems 
for delivering health care. Students will gain familiarity with the con 
Cepts and terms in health care delivery by working with issues in the 
design, finance, and administration of existing arrangements; examination 
Of the means of reconciling the expectations of various groups of health 
Care service consumers and providers. (Research Paper) 


486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) Ferster, Kirby 


Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiatry and 
Psychology and to explore their implications in legal rules and practice. 
Psychiatrists and psychologists actively involved in teaching process. 
Opics include psychological testing and other assessment techniques, 
Psychiatric evaluations and reports, child custody and other family law 
Issues, privilege and confidentiality, competency in civil and criminal 
Contexts, criminal law matters (including criminal responsibility and 
dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to treatment, right to refuse 
treatment, experimental procedures, and informed consent. Problems of 
Counseling, legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and cross examination, 
and other aspects of practice considered. There is ordinarily at least 
One session in a mental institution. (Take-home Examination or Research 
Paper) (Fall—day; summer 1976) 


ther Related Courses 


390 F, orensic Medicine 


Legislative Drafting 
€minar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


ulty Adviser: H.P. Green 
492 Seminar: 


Science and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 


Reciprocal relationships between law and science; absorption of scientific 

Concepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule- 

cine techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 
Dg scientific issues. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


ol of Nuclear Energy (2) H. Green, Malsch 


of law and legal institutions to deal with revolutionary 
opments in nuclear energy. Laws and regulations concern- 
ses of nuclear energy, including licensing, safety, environ- 
curity, and antitrust consicerations. (Research Paper) 


Development 
SClentific devel 
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495 Legal Protection against Technological Dembling, Brof 
Hazards (2) 


The growth and development of law and legal institutions to protect P 
ciety against the hazards inherent in new technologies with particular 
phasis on the progress of reconciling the protection of the public with 
desire for rapid progress. (Research Paper) 


Other Related Courses 


380 Environmental Law 

381 Environmental Planning 

402 Executive Function 

412 Food and Drug Law 

413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

531 International Law of Air and Space 
532 International Law of the Sea 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


Faculty Advisers: J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller 
w 
501 Land Development Law (3) E 
Study of the basic public and private means used by society to ™ 
and control land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation, pending " 
eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions, covenants, 9D. 
strictions. Identification and analysis of emerging new land control P of 
esses and the roles played by public and private entities involve 
affected by land use management and control efforts at the varios ug 
lons of government. Students participate in a game-simulation P^ 
representing a specific complex situation in land use conflicts invo " 
their inherent technological, social, economic, political, and legal ele 
In the model situation students will assume roles as attorneys antici 
with assigned “clients.” (Client-oriented written work and class P? 
tion) Enrollment limited by the instructor (Fall-day) 
Hed 


502 Water Resources Law (2) gis 


Introductory survey course in the law relating to water resources 
and development of water rights systems in the United States using # os 
parative analysis of Eastern and Western water law doctrines, wi" 
toward their modification, and study of the increasing influence 097 ur 
laws and projects. Identification of federal-state-local relationship? yer 
flicts, and institutions; consideration of river-basin management ant. 
basin transfers; description of proposed creation of new sources 


nation) (Fall—evening; summer 1976) f 
a s à sch 
504 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use Brown, 
Controls (2) PT. 
e jigh 


New and emerging concepts of regionalism considered in th pelons” 
actual problem situations and attempts being made by various €€ 
government to provide effective and equitable land use manage" juditf 
control. Examination of actual problem areas of major concerti 
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constitutional, administrative, political, judicial, social, economic, and tech- 
nological elements. Functional planning and decision-making with respect 
to selected problem areas and their strategical and tactical transactions 
examined within the compass of the broader policy considerations in- 
Volved. Guest lecturers; clinical exposure to various government agencies 
responsible for cooperating with the selected problems. (Research Paper) 
(Spring—evening) 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) Nash 
Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques for achieving coopera- 


tion and coordination between federal, state, and local governments. De- 
tailed consideration of devices used, including interstate compacts, grants- 


in-aid, and exercise of regulatory powers (Research Paper) 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) Nash 
Advanced seminar on multi-government activities and current topics on 
Intergovernmental relations. (Research Paper) 

Master of p 


aws candidates in the area of Land Use Management and Control 

hase not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 

Progra, or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master’s 
m. 


E Modern Real Estate Transactions 
ocal Government Law 
72 Administrative Law 
Environmental Law 
Environmental Planning 


Other Related Courses 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation 
ousing the Poor 
Current Problems in Civil Rights 
«Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 
46 se and Control of Nuclear Energy 
559 7 S% Protection against Technological Hazards 
5 keon Real Estate and Income 
$9 paxation—State and Local 
$9 *gislative Drafting 
eminar: American Legal History 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
Pac 
u 
lty Adviser: A.W. Reitze, Jr. 


5 : 

08 Environmental Litigation (2) Miller, Steenland 
Special Problems of environmental lawsuits. Topics include pleadings, 

rota problems, selection of the proper court, problems of proof, 

and les, selection of parties, discovery techniques and trial preparation, 
the use of expert witnesses and scientific evidence. Prerequisite: 

" 380 or graduate status. Enrollment limited to 25 students. (Choice 
esearch Paper or Clinical Work) (Spring—evening) 


SEE 


il 
li 


72 NA 
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509 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2 or 3 or 4) Re 


The student works on a project in the environmental law field under 
supervision of both the faculty director of the program and à hr 
practicing environmental law. The project may involve working W^ 
government agency, a congressional committee, a private practitionto 
a nonprofit public-interest environmental organization. Admission bi 
course requires second-semester second-year, third-year, or graduate so 
ing and permission of the Director of the Environmental Law prog, 
Students who have mastered the fundamentals of environmental 1%) 
selected for this course. Normally this will require completion of at F 
Law 380. In addition, consideration will be based on the other en" 
mentally related courses taken including those in Natural Resources i 
and in Law, Science, and Technology, as well as work experience anaty 
demonstrated interest in environmental law. Students may repeal 4 
course for a maximum of 8 semester hours of credit. The grad? 

(Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall—day) 


eae of 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Environmental Law who wr 
taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris DOC 
Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's program: 


21 
^I 


Master of Laws candidates specializing in Environmental Law or L4 
Management and Control may use the following courses to complete the 


380 Environmental Law 
1 


Environmental Planning 
nd ! 
deg” 


requirements, 


598 Research in Public Law 


599-600 Thesis 


Other Related Courses | 


413 Public Policy and Mass Media 


431 


Government Procurement Law 


492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 


494 


Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 


495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 


501 
505 


Land Development Law 
Intergovernmental Relations 1 


506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 


$32 


International Law of the Sea 


560 Taxation—State and Local 


571 
591 


PATENT 
Faculty A 


£77 


Land Development Planning 
Legislative Drafting 


AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 


dvisers: L.J. Harris, I. Kayton, G.E. Weston 


Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) ;taif 
* . . al ` d {hi 
The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and m ique 


. " * a 
cessful licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and te 


Permit a proprietor of intellectual property to effectively exploit his status 


as the owner of a unique form of proj Subject areas covered are 
business objectives in licensing; legal outl f licensing situations; rights 
and duties of license parties; factors ig which inventions to li- 
cense—financial, legal, and commercial: finding and selecting the right 
licensees; determining and negotiating the terms and clauses of the con 
tract; administering and enforcing the license; antitrust and misuse con- 


Straints on the business and law of licensing; tax factors affecting the 


Patent and know-how contract; special problems in trade secret, know- 
how, and show-how contracts; international licensing. Prerequisite: Law 
359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Ch ice of Paper or Examination) 
(Spring, odd years—evening 


523 Court Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) Dunner 


Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the U.S. Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts from adminis- 
trative decisions in the U.S. Patent Office Designed to provide an ex- 
haustive Step-by-step procedural progression through ex parte and inter 
Partes patent and trademark appeals. Emphasis on the forms used in the 
Many motions and proceedings before the U.S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and the District Courts required to perfect an appeal. 
Attendance at and critique. of actual court proceedings. Introductory 
material includes administrative ippeals before the U.S. Patent Office 
Board of Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360; 
9r the equivalent in experience Examination) Fall, 
evening) 


even years 


524 Chemical Patent Practice (2) White 
Seminar covering patent application preparation, prosecution, appeals, 


and licensing which are peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite: 
Law 359 and 


362, or former Law 360; or comparable exper 


nce in the 


ion Fall, even years—evening) 


Practice of p 


atent law. (Examina 
525 ¢ È 

45 Copyright Law (2) Moore 
Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; 
Subject matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
under Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 
Vention; copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Examina- 
tion) (Spring—evening) 


26Us, T — 
6 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, 
Protection, and Franchising of Trademarks (2) Leeds 
Procedural and 


substantive law on use, reg 
trademarks, ; 


ration, and protection of 


ncluding detailed registration procedure in the U.S. Patent 


us Trademark Office, common law rights to marks, and licensing and 
l'anchisine arrangements Prerequisite: Law 329. (Examination) (Fall, 
odd years) 

527 

ner j ane r . . ) : is 
Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris 


Multidisciplinary consideration in depth of current industrial-intellectual 


Property Problems; licensing and protection of industrial property; uses 
n 


abuses of patents; governmental regulation; protection and transac- 


tions . » aai Ne " 
Ee abroad; international treaties and arrangements; role of patents, 
or demarks, and trade secrets in business; economic and social functions 

Patents, trademarks, and copyrights. Students are exposed to pertinent 
Source materials, l 


professional research methods and techniques. Oppor 


2 ee eae Se 
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tunity for oral presentation and discussion of term papers prior to" 
mission is provided to encourage instructional dialogue among St 
and the investigation and analysis of issues. Prerequisite: Law 397 
362, or former Law 360; or the equivalent in experience. (Re? 
Paper) (Spring—evening) 

528 Patent Interference Practice (2) Kit 
Procedure and practice in inter partes determination of priority of y 
tion in the U.S. Patent Office. Topics: conception, reduction to p" 
diligence, corroboration, preliminary statements, motions, and 5 
mony practice and final hearing. Also covered are current problem ^" 
such as inventor determination, discovery, and privilege. Studenti 
quired to draft procedural document selected from categories of pre 
nary statements and various interference motions. Prerequisite’ 
359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Examination) (Spring, even y? 


, xi { " y 

529 Research in Patent, Trademark, and € opyright Law (2) 

Prerequisite: Law 417, 527, and related courses: and a B average. a 

in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be SUPE 

to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Work Pt. 
completed within the semester and paper submitted not later than 


of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course once for cred! 
the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring y 
i , i A : y" 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation s p 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a | 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's P™ | 
| 
329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 
362 Patent Office Practice 


Other Related Courses 


412 Food and Drug Law 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
431 Government Procurement Law 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

541 Seminar: European Common Market 


562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW 


Faculty Adviser: International Law—W.1 Mallison 


Faculty Adviser: Comparative Law—H. J. Liebesny igh 
per^ 

| 531 International Law of Air and Space (2) " H 

^ r x : e 

[| Study of the development of international law relating to Pre; ib "n 
li] space and outer space; analysis of air and space treaties 1n ' nal oft g 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmental internat ag ff 

tions; consideration of special problems such as liability 7€ 
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Space activities, space technology and arms control, and pollution and 
contamination of outer space; earth resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment 
limited to 25 students. (Research Paper) (Fall —evening) 
532 International Law of the Sea (2) Muys 
International law affecting allocation of authority over ocean space. De- 
velopment of international law concerning territorial sea, contiguous zone, 
high seas, continental shelf, and deep seabed. Current legal and policy 
Issues associated with these areas. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

5 r ; Y " . . 
333 Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) Mallison, Jabri 


Process of legal decision during war and at times when expectations of 
Violence are high—contemporary international law of war and coercive 
measures short of war, such as limited naval blockade; legal aspects of 
modern methods of coercion—economic, political, psychological, and 
military: limited war and modes of preventing "escalation" to total war; 
regulation of hostilities including protection of war victims, civilian per- 
Sons, and prisoners of war; war crimes and punishment; problems con- 
cerning weapons of mass destruction; legal control of terra; and problems 
of transforming coercion situations to minimum order ones 


Paper) (Spring—day) 
535 Negoti 


(Research 


ation: Concepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Tankel 


Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragovernmen- 
tal, and international negotiations; negotiations in private practice and gov- 
*rnmental operations; achievement of consensus among contentious parties; 
Negotiating techniques, including effective use of the "fallback"; gaming 
*Xercises in the actual conducting of negotiations, with practical work in 
the Preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 


tiating instructions. Enrollment limited by the instructors. (Writing As- 
Signments) (Spring—evening; summer 1976) 

3 i : : i : 

36 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) Mitchell 


Development of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
rights, Privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular 
Personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 
missions and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign gov- 
*rnment missions and personnel. (Research Paper) 


537 The International Law of Human Rights (2) del Russo 


Theory of fundamental freedoms from its philosophical to its legal 
formulation in the American and French Revolutions, the individual, vis- 
a-vis, the State, human rights as rights against the national government, 
the emerging of the individual in the law of nations as a subject of rights 
and duties, the individual as subject of international concern, social and 
Political forces stressing the need for international recognition and pro- 
lection Of human rights, the setting of human rights standards. The 

niversal Declaration and its influence over the law of nations, critical 
assessment of the work of the UN in the human rights field, regional 
APProach to the international protection of human rights, analysis of the 
Case law of the European Convention, human rights in the Inter-Ameri- 
can system, state sovereignty and the international protection of human 
"ights, a comparative approach to human rights’ protection at the national 
level, due process and freedom of speech in light of different legal sys- 
tems, (Research Paper) (Spring—4ay ) 
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540 Choice of Law and Forum in Transnational Contracts, 
Techniques of Conflict Avoidance (2) Deli 
Problems confronting the practitioner who endeavors to anticipate % 
flicts before they arise. Conflicts rules for transnational contracts; ^. 
nationalization of contracts involving sovereign and international or 
zations. Techniques of conflict avoidance; express choice of laWi^ 
flict avoidance in absence of express stipulation of applicable laW |) 
fectiveness of conflict avoidance; interrelationship of conflicts la 


comparative law. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 
Seminar: European Common Market (2) ^ 
r j IS de se 
Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community; e^ 
tions of EEC and of member states and the internal law of member y, 
as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising om) 
tablishing and operating business with and within `, Backgre (p 
international law and antitrust law desirable. (Research Paper) 
—day) 


546 Soviet Law (2) Rami 
Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to statt 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal Tg 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet fi i 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; e yf 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and Pf eniti | 
international law. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Falle 


"TID 
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547 Chinese Law (2) 


Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China: analysis of the con 
stitutional law of the People's Republic of China, including general prin 
Ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; mar- ll 
nage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes; 


Principles of civil law; Communist Chinese conce pt of international law 
(Research Paper) 


Hsia | 


548 Law of the Near East (2) Liebesny 


Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic principles of 
Islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation of the 
Western influences on laws of these countries. (Examination) (Spring 
—evening) 


Mast 


nea er of Laws candidates in the area of Public International and Comparative 


Juris ii have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a 
ters, "tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Mas- 
8 Program, t 
302 Admiralty | 


| 
2/3 International Law and World Order | | 
304 United Nations Law and World Order 
307 Comparative Law | 
309 Conflicts of Laws | | 


| Í 
ther Related Courses 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 

505] Se and Control of Nuclear Energy | 
ntergovernmental Relations 1 | 
Intergovernmental Relations Il | 
Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


TAXATION 


Facy) 

t , 

Y Advisers. J.R. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver 
351 Taxation— Partne 


Income tax proble 
Chapters K 
Law 336. 


rships and Subchapter S (2) Weaver, Mendenhall 


ms of partnerships and tax-option corporations (Sub- | 
and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Prerequisite: | 
(Examination) (Spring—evening) 

5 " | 
33 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) Weaver, Speiller, Horowitz | | 
Study of the 
Mentary trans 
Use of the 
Jointly held 


effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and testa- | 
fer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax considerations: | 
trust form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance and | | 
ation * Property as part of the estate plan; planning for the continu- | | 
estate w disposition of the client’s business interests. Preparation of an 
tire Plan, with supporting documents is the major project for the course. | 
T: Law 325, 326, 336, and 338. Enrollment limited by the | 
Clors. (Problem Assignments ) (Spring—evening; summer 1976) 


+2 Le 
POE utut tutte", 
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554 Taxation—Deferred Compensation (2) Chi 
svami 
Tax and labor law consequences of deferred compensation. EX". 
tion of new standards imposed by Employee Retirement Security Ad 


‘ ” . luf 
1974. Consideration of tax consequences of “unqualified” plans, - 


sum distributions, individual retirement accounts, and new requirem 
: : W 
that defined benefit plans be insured by the Pension Benefit GUM 


: : jf 
Corporation. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Problem Assignments and EX 
nation) (Fall—evening) 

555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) Libin, D'" A 


Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of the corporate g 
of doing business. Consideration of problems involved in the tax plat 
of the corporate structure and corporate operation, including the ta% al 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions available to comí 
payers, the compensation of the corporate executive and employe i 


debt-equity question, the accumulated earnings tax, the personal he ur 

Surv’) 
the Inter” 
wi 


company tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated returns. 
the types of corporations receiving special treatment under 
| institutions, real estate investment 


Revenue Code, such as financ 


ri 
regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and small busina ent 
tions. Prerequisite: Law 340. (Research Paper) (Spring—e* 
cen ais K NETT Mf 
557 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) Hopkins. w 
rea 


Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice of preferred tax t 
for selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, regulations g 
IRS practice; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and polic ef 


sideration. Tests of qualification, disqualification, and limited wi f 
| ence. Mechanics of securing and retaining exemption; qualified € “y 
tion; unrelated business income; private inurement, political activity gi 
| nial or loss of exemption. Return and reporting requirements. p 
tive tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit organizations: Li 
sanctions with respect to private foundations, managers, and do Pi 
improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enrollment may be ^ 
Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 1 
Tw | 
| 558 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) e t 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real est? " P| 


0 
es y 
actions: sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entiti a| 


0 
ownership and development of real estate; the impact of ta ort | 
landlord and tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and T set 


Jeas' 


including the choice of financing techniques, such as the sal jos , 
" 
wi 


depreciation, amortization, and obsolescence; basis and basis 4° 
and casualties and other involuntary conversions Prerequisite: | 
(Examination) (Spring—evening) oi? | 

T : r 3 Ham 
559 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) T ol * | 
Application of federal income tax law to producing segment S df | 

c j 
gas industry. Classification of interests; treatment of explor: ati eco 


velopment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept O lems: Pr 
interests." Sales vs. “leasing” transactions. Organization prO 

i 
requisite: Law 336. (Examination (Spring—evening) fi’ 


560 Taxation—State and Local (2) 


Taxation ^d state and local governments; problems of 
and person? re 


roperty taxation, sales and use taxes, business 

prop » F Cong! of 

taxes. Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. ro EX 
"T Jape 

problems. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Choice of Research Paj 

(Spring 1976) 


vening; summer 


nation) 
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562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) Hambrick 


The provisions and policies of the federal income tax law applicable to 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the choice of methods 
of engaging in foreign business and investment, treatment of controlled 
foreign corporations, allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit 


for foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S, tax treaties. (Examination) 


564 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) Field, A. Singer 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary at- 
tention given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed pri- 
marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, so- 
cial, and practical considerations. Alternative solutions, including cur- 
rent legislative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 336, 340 
(Researcn Paper) (Fall—evening) 

567 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Irish, Muoio, Yurow 

Review of the major areas of tax practice, including organization of the 

nternal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, tax plan- 
hing, tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for refund, tax 
Collection processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical problems in tax 
Practice. Preparation of various documents is required. Prerequisite: 
5 Semester hours of taxation, including Law 336. (Problem Assignments) 
(Fall— evening ) 

2 . 
568 Seminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) S. Cohen, London 
Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice in the Tax 
Surt, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims: appeal practice in the 
Ourts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; analysis and 
rafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; settlements and 
Stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedures of IRS 
and of the Department of Justice for litigation control. Prerequisite: Law 

79/. (Writing Assignments) (Spring—evening) 

oo 9f Laws candid 
^d Courses or thei 
Program should i 


336 T. 


ates in the area of Taxation who have not taken the fol- 
r equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
nclude them in their Master's program. 

axation—Federal Income 

Federal Estate and Gift 

-Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 
“QW and Aci ounting 


iet Taxation 
axation- 
Oth 


er Related Courses 


404 Securities Regi 


A ulation 
2 peines Planning 
e ¥ a » 
8al Aspects of International Business Transactions 


URBAN LEGAL STUDIES 


rs: R.S. Kuhn, M. Pock, D.P, Rothschild 
571 Land De 
"D Selecteg 


‘Orn [e 
Li *har} 
Urban and 


F, 
“culty 4 dvise 


velopment Planning (3) McGrath* 


Problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning, 
McG ; 
ÍcGrath Jr is Professor of Urban Planning and Chairman of the Department 
gional Plann ng in the School of Government and Business Administration 


V4 o* eee eee ee 
a eo ee 
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urban renewal, and special programs available for the implementa 
development plans. Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Exam 
and Paper) (Spring—evening) 


575 Community Economic Development (2) stew 
A substantive study of the organizational, financial, and tax- plants 
pects of nonprofit, cooperative, and small business organize 
lems illustrating some of the legal considerations of a nonpro a 
zation and a small business. Consideration of the problems of e 
development and current efforts to stimulate it. Enrollment lim 
25 students. Prerequisite: Law 312, 336. (Problem Assignments 


579 Clinical Studies in Urban Law (2, 3, or 4) sirulnihs™ 
Open to second- and third-year students. Participants work » 
National Center's Community Legal Clinic, a diverse legal service 
tion offering a variety of litigation and nonlitigation advocacy oi 
ties in civil representation. Under the supervision of the Director ! 
attorney-instructors such skills as interviewing, counseling, dr: 
gotiations, civil litigation, and administrative practice are learn 
serving various segments of the city's low-income populace, i 
representing the elderly through a special program. Third-yeal rel 
are eligible to participate in the course as student litigators in t 
trict of Columbia Superior Court. Students mz ay also earn credit 4 
for other public interest law institutions or government agencies 
dents who perform 10 hours’ service each week for the semester ^4 
2 semester hours of credit; those performing 15 hours’ service P 
semester hours; those performing 20 hours’ service receive 4 * 
hours. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 8 semester pous 
course may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, or any" cre! 
activities in Law 346. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No € 
given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer 1976) 


Descriptions for the other courses in this area (listed below) appear d | 
in “Advanced Courses.” | 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation (2) | 
458 Housing the Poor (2) 
459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) 
501 Land Development Law (3) 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 
| 506 Intergovernmental Relations 11 (2) 
560 Taxation—State and Local (2) rj 


pit 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Urban Legal Studies who il 
| taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Le 
Ii Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's P 


349 Local Government Law 
| 445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governments 
| 477 The Police and the Community 


l | Other Related Courses 


I| 460 Current Problems in Civil Rights ^ j pera” 
475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Cr'mina 
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476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
Seminar: Constitutional Law 


OTHER ADVANCED COURSES 
587 Individual Rights and Liberties (3) Miller 


Principles of equality and due process in the 5th and 14th amendments. 
ze power of Congress to enforce the 14th amendment. Focus on in- 
dividual rights and liberties under the U.S. Constitution. First amend- 
ment rights, particularly religion and speech clauses. The right of as- 
sociation. Other personal rights in the Bill of Rights. 
Judges in deciding cases involving indiv 
cularly the "balancing test" 
Prerequisite: Law 212. 


Methodology of 
idual rights and liberties, parti- 
and the judges’ views of societal interests. 
(Research Paper) (Fall—day) 
588 Legal Problems in Education (2) 


Long, Smalls 
Public Policy issues involv 


. ing individual liberties and governmental obli- 

gations examined in the context of government's participation in educa- 
tion. Issues covered include legal framework within which states regulate 
Schools, rights of students and teachers, obligations to avoid discrimination 
and provide equal educational opportunities, and role of courts, legisla- 
lors, and educational officials in resolving such issues. (Research Paper) 
(Spring—day) 

591 Legislative Drafting (2) 
Advanced i 
Islative pro 
to 30 stude 

392 Seminar: 


Zweben 
nstruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview of leg- 
cess with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment limited 
nts. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—evening) 


Constitutional Law (2) H. Green, Silard 


Group Study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; process of 
nstitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional guarantees 
E esearch Paper) (Fall —day) 
9 " . . 
3 Seminar; American Legal History (2) D. Green 


fom the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington and Concord to the 
death of John Marshall. An examination of men, events, and movement's 
Significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions in this forma- 
live. period of our national life, including a critical examination of ihe 
Place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of the role of the 
Wyer during the politically and socially unsettled time of Marshall with 
Tole of the lawyer in today's troubled scene. Each member of the 
p Presents the results of his research and thought either by an oral 
. OY a Written report. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 
» Blven for this course. (Problem Assignments) (Fall—as arranged ) 
4 Professional Responsibility (2) 
ia Problems in civil and criminal litigation. 
a of legal services Etiquette of acquiring and retaining clients. 
MEN ures and problems in legal discipline. Special responsibilities of the 
— lawyer. Ethical conduct of judges. Issues pro bono publico 
of c Ethical responsibilities of law professors. Plea bargaining. Role 
.. 16 American Bar Association. (Examination) (Spring—day and 
Svening) 


Sharpe, Bergold 
Loyalty to the client. 


$95 eL. 
seminar; Supreme Court Practice (2) Gressman 
the 2 the jurisdiction, practice, and procedure of the Supreme Court of 


hited States. Certiorari and appeal; the Court’s Rules of Practice; 


“#22 


2 2 ae ee EAA 


how to prepare petitions and jurisdictional statements: the internal f 

tion of the Supreme Court; other related aspects of Supreme 

tice, such as bai! and stay applications, use of extraordinary writ e 

practice, oral argument, and briefing; in forma pauperis procedur ii 

dents will prepare documents used in Supreme Court practice 

for certiorari, jurisdictional statements, and opposing briefs and 4 ag 
-using the actual conference list of cases pending before the Cour! 


search Paper) (Spring—day ) y 
597 Independent Studies (arr.) 


A : ` m 
Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed program of study Py 
submitted to a faculty member in writing and approved prior » s 


1! 


ginning of the semester. M: iy not be elected for more than 12 
hours of credit. (Fall and spring) 


598 Research in Public Law (2) 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who! 


seminar or comparable course in field of proposed researc 


y 
full-time f: aculi) 


responsible for obtaining an adviser from the » SU 
willing to sponsor their research. This adviser's name must 9¢ 
to the Dean at registration. Work must be completed within Tu 
Sudents may repeat this course once for credit with the appro 


Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 


599—600 Thesis (2-2) om 
c i 
Students must register for two successive semesters. It is "Fal 1, | 
that they not register for both sections in one semester. 
summer) 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM 
Di 
fector A wy Reitze 


k 1 
j P ironmentai I 
i perience in the 
the wee of informat 
> world of the 
discu : è 


aw Program seeks to provide both academic and clini- 
environmental law field. The program is predicated on an 
ion and experience between the academic community and 


Ssio practicing attorney. The result is a forum for presentation, 
Viro ment and implementation of legal avenues to cope with the critical en- 


; àl issues > Sent z » generati 
ieved t es of the present and future generations. 


These goals are 
Tough courses. seminars, rese 


arch projects, and clinical activities. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 
i 
tector G.J, Ginsburg 


"^ Cor " 

tion of hensive government contracts program provides continuing instruc- 
COUrseg ty and government personnel in this field and a program of 
Law, re to the Master of Laws degree in Government 
Vance Program incl 
Proble 


Porary 


Procurement 
udes (1) short seminars. (2) one-week courses in ad- 
Ms in the field. (3) an annual institute treating a problem of 
i A Rate (ace, (4) an annual conference in a major area, (5) com- 
+ OBràphe tre 
cts, 


als for use in current courses, (6) publication of a series of 


ating special problems in the field. and (7) special research 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 


irecto, i 


W.T : 
Socio d Mallison 
The "rector H. J. Liebesny 
v." 0 : fT 
Vide + J&Ctives ae 
oy sights Of the International and € omparative Law Program are to pro- 
"ifie bi MO the processes of international law and foreign legal systems. 
Jectives in a à 


international law are to provide a better understanding 


83 


E 
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of decisional law and judicial review in selected legal systems. Improve 


i} 4 
I * deci T ations” 
ii of decision-making, sanction processes, legal institutions, and the relati 
n -ativt E 
ll between domestic and international law. Specific objectives in comparatii / 
Hi . 1 . "i 
| include understanding of the basic institutions of civil law countries, th 
a . s . ; f! 
| ception of civil law and common law in non-Western countries, and the ^ 


which are needed to promote the rule of law in the world community a 


Hi! considered. International aspects of business transactions and economic deve! 

I ment are included in the Program. The objectives of the Program are Í 
mented through course work and seminars for both J.D. and post J.D. 
students and through research and writing in pertinent fields. 
LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 

| 

Director J.M. Brown 

| The social, economic, technological, political i legal interrelationshif*A 

H al, , gical, political, and legal interreia 


erated by the fact that land is a basic, limited-supply natural resource, @ 


of being subjected to differing but concurrent public and private uses: ye 
growing number of issues involving management policy and control vel 
which are of critical concern to the future of the nation. The Land USC 
agement and Control Program, through a combination of academic, © , 
and game-simulation processes, seeks to provide an understanding of & " 
and pending problems, needs, means, and opportunities for solution wit 

to this developing area of national concern. 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


Director H.P. Green 


. E ell? 
The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the reciproc 
ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, research stt ih 
w 
| public: ations to equip the legal profession to deal more effectively 


se 
social, economic, political, and legal consequences of the nation's pr“ 
sive commitment to scientific progress 


| 
PATENT LAW PROGRAM | 
§ 
Director Irving Kayton Jl 
HI 
| [he Patent Law Program is designed for students in the J.D. and Pa 
| degree programs whose intentions are to specialize in the practice of pat Li ; 
| During the past eight years an organized program has been develope j l 
il as complete and as integrated collection of courses in patent law © M ; 
The course offerings in patent law now total 17 semester hours, far mu 
H any other law school in the United States. In mer courses 1n ril 
| and copyright law are also available (see the "Patent and Trade cau, 
| | Law” area of specialization in the “Advanced Cot boi section of this © fat 
ik for a complete list and detailed description of the pate it law courses "ogg 


i ,€ 
l ith à 
IE The object of the Patent Law Program is to provide the student W! pen 


tration in patent law at a level of specialization and maturity whi 
|| advancement more rapidly in this field 


ch wi 


XII 
"ILS 


ASSOCIATION 


«aw Alumni Relations Clifford A. Dougherty, J.D.(W.H.) 1964 


bte "ON WASHINGTON LAW ASSOC IATION was founded in 1912 
tated i ED the General Mumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as 
kee the x. Constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to 
"embers n of the school in close touch with one another, especially with 
w s their own classes, to gather and publish at intervals information as 
of th Sc oer abouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the interests 
. l. 


and has been 


: mbers 
Of ly ang have 
it oy culty of t 
ind gg "t contrib, 
© membe 

The embe 


are wose who have matriculated in the school or National 


left in good standing, and any member or former member 
e School. Active members are those eligible members who 
Itors to the Law Annual Support Program of the University 
"UN IS of the George Washington Law Association. 

Lay alumn lation plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. 
‘bouts $0 UN urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their where- 
The 7, "nat directory information can be kept up to date. 


» Me Law , s 
Washin Y Alumni Office is in the University Library, 2130 H Street, N.W., 
ŝton, D.C, 20052. ; : 


OFFICERS FOR 1975-76 
D, 
"esideny *y 
„0n, Dic Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M 1959; Washing- 
irst Vi v. 
Ce Pros: c , 

v Bon pc dent. Richard A. Ward, B.A. 1961, J.D.(W.H.) 1965; W ash- 
“Cone SHG. 

Ce 
4, V e Presid, nt.—Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948: Arling- 
Urq f 
Crer esident —} red H. Daly, J.D. 1966: Akron. Ohio 
turer T ichael P, Bentzen, LI B. 1964; Washington, D.C 
LA Donald | 


- Mooers, LL.B. 1963: Washington, D.C. 
Robert , Ommit tee. 
Jose hj p Mett, Jr., L] 


Ca p rand B. 1965; Houston, Texas 

DR E er B ^ J.D.(W.H.) 1963: Washington, D.C 

Lb Urns He B.A. 1971, J.D. 1974; Arlington, Va. 

Don čnce R’ CL-B. (W.D.) 1924, LL.D, 1970: New York, N.Y. 

Onn igi Uto, B.A. 1949. J.D 1950, LL.M. 1953; Washington, D.C. 


B.A. 1950, J.D. 1953: Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Donald H. Ching, LL.B. 1953; Honolulu, Hawaii 

Frankie Sue Del Papa, J.D. 1974; Reno, Nevada A 

Marshall C. Gardner, B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, J.D.(W.H.) 1955; Was 
D.C, 

George E. Goodwin, J.D. 1955; Dallas, Texas 

Joseph G. Hitselberger, zm .B. 1957; Arlington, Va. 

James P. Hume, LL.B. 192 ; Chicago, Ill. 


Neil B. Kabatchnick, D 

Charles H. Landesman, LL. B. 1963; Kearny, 

Jacob S. Levin, J.D. 1949; Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Carlos F. Lucero, J.D. 1964; Alamosa, Colo. 

Lawrence Margolis, LL.B. 1961; Washington, D.C. 

Charles L. Marinaccio, J.D.(W.H.) 1962; Washington, D.C. 

Don W. Martens, J.D.(W.H.) 1963; Newport Beach, Calif. C 
Robert C. McCandless, B.A. 1961, Law (1963); Washington, D. pé 
William P. McClure, J.D.(W.H.) 1951, LL.M. 1954; Washingtoh, 
Bruce S. Mencher, B.A. 1957, J.D.(W.H.) 1960; Washington, i 
Carl A. Modecki, LL.B. 1967; Boston, Mass. 

Alice L. O'Donnell, LL.B. 1954; Washington, D.C. 

Robert L. Oswald, LL.B. 1964; Washington, D.C. 

Paul L. Pascal, J.D. 1965; Washington, D.C. 

Edward A. Potts, LL.B. 1952, Wi ishington, D.C. 

Charles Price, J.D.(W.H.) 1972; Montgomery, Ala. 

Charles K. Schanker, B.B.A. 1966, J.D.(W.H.) 1969; Washington: ^. 
Robert E. Smylie, J.D. 1942, LL.D. 1960; Boise, Idaho 
Alexander L. Stevas, B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951; Washington, D.C. 
Robert C. Stone, LL.B. 1967; Hollywood, Fla. 

James R. Stoner, LL.B. 1952; Washington, D.C. 

John P. Sutton, J.D. 1963; San Francisco, Calif. 

Kirby L. Turnage, J.D. 1964; Athens, Ga. 

Lewis H. Weiss, J.D. 1930; St. Petersburg ,Fla. 

Alexander W. Whitaker, J.D.(W.H.) 1972; Washington, D.C: 

J.D. Williams, J.D. 1962; Washington, D.C, 

Ronald A. Willoner, LL.B. 1960; College Park, Md. 

Oscar A. Zabel, J.D. 1926; Seattle, Wash. 

F. Elwood Davis, ex officio, LL.B. 1943; Washington, D.C. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
n the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
3 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 

mee W s an intangible one. 
Upon 4 ashington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
d th, 2blishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 


of àt, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
Oca] Prejug; entry Would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
ices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 

» of republican government. To further the materialization of his 

Ington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “to- 


of cO "ment of a University to be established within the limits of the 


™Mment oe under the auspices of the General Government, if that 

at Dever ext uld incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 

N ended ʻa fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of 

consci ashington’s bequest became worthless. | 

- of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 

and aye, and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 

District ua Sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 

Columbia, Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rever- 

; * a they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 

iet Whic hs arter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 

we lard the e approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 

"| religious abllege's nonsectarian character it provided "that persons of 

iiy Person *nomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 

M ce into eis oe as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 

Da thereof College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
Tin the eni; 9r Or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

tivities E ire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 

© centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 

ue a Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 

{OWntoy, mewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 

n. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 
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buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteet 
Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been det 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania AY 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University; 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The a 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was ff 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and W 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Univ! 
had hoped to see established. d! 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Scie 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and E 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, E 
Government and Business Administration, Public and International Af 
College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the 
Sessions; and the Division of Experiment: i] Programs. "i 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is gover” 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is añ e 
member. 

f 
ACADEMIC STATUS uth 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional Scho 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary ru 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination 


LOCATION es] 
The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Av W 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas arè "gf 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, p^ if 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the 
General Services Administration, the National Academy of Science 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


The Board of Trustees — 
E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary — 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leon Chatelain, Jr. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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| j 
He | 
la nry C. Clausen, J.D. 
Cqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D.. Sc.D. | 
cm C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., LHD. LL. D. 
E B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Johny B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 


Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex officio | 

Me arine Graham B.A. 

y - Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D.. LL.D. 

À Hoffman, B.A. | 
- Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
“A Tenn: 
David M DES 
T lelvin R. 
Sidne | l 


Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Laird, L.H.D.. LL.D., D.Pol.S. 

Prank; Levine, B.A., M.D. 

nit J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Miah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 

pa aton W 

' E M. Pinkett, B.A. | 

SD; ollin, B.A, in Govt. 


Orie Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. | | 


Carleto Da. J.D., LL.D 


- Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 


en A - White, B.S. in C.E. 
* Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 
Stepha, Vilson, LL.B. 
lames c) o, Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
‘Joseph Wright, B.S., py 
: Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Brooke Hao Oer, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 


Tose ys, B.A 
h » M J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Alte Hirshhorn 


Ohne 5 Lawson, LL | 
B NK M Ax Bi, LL.D. | 


8, LLD., D.P | 
Al Te 4 ag 


Xander y, Unter, BA. LL.B., LL.D. 
WO B weirs, Ph.D, Sc.D. 
atson Son 


tee, 
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Officers of Administration 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President i 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Act 
Affairs 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development , 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.I ngr., B.C.E., M.B.A, Vice Preside" 
Treasurer 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs \ 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Rest™ 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and” 
Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller " 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Presid 
Student Affairs 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National LaV 


Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 


The Law Library x 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian 1 
Robert Gordon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 
Management and Planning [ 
Malinda Carpenter Lee, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 
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Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


{Ville p; 
e Dict; 
o, B4. 1 Ickinson Benson, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Wald v ohns Hopkins University; LL.B. 1923, S..D. 1926, Harvard University 
Eme, ister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
leritus ` i 


Seq ` Direc tor 


Ch qp. Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 
Bs a "Stitute 


W; "D 1946 m Naval Academy; LL.B, 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; 
liam py Muhlenberg « ollege; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson School of Law 


^, Professor Emeritus of Law 
mes ] 1924, George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 
1943, larris, Professor Emeritus of Law, in Residence 


la Ste Wage Pell University; LL.B. 1939, $.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School: LLM. 1948, 
ames . *"Shington University 


C Php, o"! Murdock, P 


BA 


a rofessor Emeritus of Law 
âtleg Bern; Diversity of Chicago; LL.B 1924, Harvard University 
r4 1927 Dy Nutting, Professor Emeritus of Law 
; 7. 193 nive , me 5 3 arva i ; 
Lp, University i » University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, S.J.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D 


, Tittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva C ollege; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College; 
ickinson School of Law 


‘Chive 


Nan 


leg 197, Assistant Professorial 
fev : om College; J.D 
arsh; t, l 

BA i all Albert, 


0 tive * Princeton Uni 


Lecturer in Law 

1973, Case Western Reserve University 

Professor of Law 

versity; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New York 
Alts . 

"ed isoler, Professorial Lec 

elvin i » George Wash 
Al 

Ba 1964 und, F 


turer in Law 
' Shington University 

rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
inia State l niversity; J.D 


>». 

CMM E. 1965 Professor of Law 

j *, 
— 


1967, Georgetown University 


aSsachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 


© Professors As 


the N sistant Professors, and the Librarian of the Law Library con- 
le 


ational Law Center The President of the University, the Vice President 
“sistrar of the University, the Director of Admi 


are ex officio members of the faculty. 


ssions of the University, 
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f *Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law , 
i B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George V 
University 
Robert Howard Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.S. 1951, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1954, Yale University 
Alan Berkeley, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
| 
; 


, Lilt 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law al 
| B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1 
| | Washington University 
| Robert Brandon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


j B.A. 1969, Syracuse University; J.D. 1972, George Washington University uf 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law; Director of the Land Use Mt! 


and Control Program p? 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; J.D. 1963, University of 
| Brian Garrett Brunsvold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law " 
B.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; J.D. 1967, Georg 
University 
Arthur Waldron Campbell, Lecturer in Law 4, of 
| B.A. 1966, Harvard University; J.D. 1971, West Virginia University; LL.M. 1975 
University ce 
Milton Michael Carrow, Visiting Professor of Law; Director of thé 
Administrative Justice 
B.A, 1933, Syracuse University; J.D. 1937, Harvard University 
Herbert Chabot, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1952, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1957, Columbia Unies" 
1964, Georgetown University 


Robert Howard Chanin, Professorial Lecturer in Law "m 
B.A. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1959, Yale U 
1961, Columbia University 


John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 


| Manuel Frederick Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law "14 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1936, LL.D. 
Law School 


Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. in Govt. 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University 


| Marcus Cohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law : | 
B.A. 1935, J.D. 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard University pir 
| Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and of Sociology 
the Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University % 
Clair Allan Cripe, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Hl B.A. 1954, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 
Stephen Ira Danzansky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law versit 
B.A. 1961, Washington and Lee University; J.D. 1964, George Washington Uni 
Warren Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| B.S.F.S. 1969, J.D. 1974, Georgetown University 


| Georges Rene Delaume, Professorial Lecturer in Law Geo yp 
T Diplóme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris; M.Comp.L. 1953 

| University 7 

| W 


Alessandra Luini del Russo, Professorial Lecturer in Law g pavis 
Doctor Litterarum 1939, University of Milan; Dr.Jur. 1943, University O 
1949, George Washington University 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1976. 
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Paul e 

ul " 1 í 

gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Wasil? D), M.A. 1942, Rutgers—The State University (New Brunswick); J.D. 1951, George 
Jam ington University 

E rancis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


«A, B 
ind; 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B. 1957, Georgetown U 
i BA Colvard Dorian, 


* 1968, University of 
add Robert Dunne 
- ' n ChE, 1953, p 
Ye Zenoff Ferster, 


Bs, 

om 19; , 1954, Northwestern University 

E Francis Field, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Universi » University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1958, University of Oxford; J.D. 1961, 

v LL.M. 1968, Georgetown University 

rancis Fiscina, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ington 3, Harvard University; M.D. 1967, University of Rochester; J.D. 1973, 

ich —— 
ael Rich; > ; 

BA. Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ark F » LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 

BA Oster, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ibe » Yale University; J.D. 1971, H 

It Jerome 


niversity 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Maryland; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 

r, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

urdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown University 
Professor of Law 
Diversity of Wisconsin—Madison; LL.B. 


Harvard 


George Wash- 


arvard University 
Ginsburg, Professor of Law; Director of the Government 
Ogram 
Utence "A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
BA, 1953 tephen Gold, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
» Princeton University; LL.B. 1961, LL.M. 1962, Harvard University 


avid Cri 
BA, 1 gttenden Green, Professor of Law 


Harold » Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia 
Techn, att Green, Professor of Law; Director of the Law, Science, and 
Ba 19 087 Program 
Ugen » JD. 1 » University of Chicago 
eG 
Ba, wwatessman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Jackso, D. 1940, University of Michigan 
n Re; " 
B.A, p Reid Hambrick, Professor of Law 
Ceralg St ' Wofford College; LL.B 1942, Duke University 
BA, "tae: Hartman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Murdo, k ' M.B.A. 1968, Columbia University; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Ck ‘ I z ; 
DDS. Head, Airlie Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 
Shington " University of Louisville; M.D, 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
ill; Ston University " 
làm 
Ba, oman Hedeman, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Bton Un; 


niverso eure College; J.D. 1968, University of Maryland; LL.M. 1972, George Wash- 
sity 


Heller III, P 


9, Prin rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
aroj inceton University; M.A 1960, LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 
M ster Hire : £ 
Lb, 19425 c. Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Bry fOrgetown 1 niversity: 


J.D, 1972, American University 


ce Ri 

Cha å 
Ba, 1964, m Hopkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Diversity of Mi 


chigan; J.D, 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 


rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
1961, George Washington University 


Ba ary Horowitz. P 


vt. 958, J.D 
1 He: 
$ ^ 
Ua, 194 Professor 


( ial Lecturer in Law 
' National Ch 


eng-chi University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale University 


‘ta 
PO at 
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Leon Eugene Irish, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1960, Stanford University; J.D. 1964, University of Michigan; D.Phil. 1 
University 


o, 9 


Radwan Jabri, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 4 
LL.B. 1965, University of Aleppo; M.C.L. 1968, University of Miami; LL.M. 191. 
1972, George Washington University 

John Wingfield Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Law 
B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania; J.D, 1932, George Washington University 

Hugh Donald Jascourt, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1956, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1960, Wayne State University 

Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B, 1954, Harvard University 

Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent Law Program o i 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, JS. 
Columbia University 

John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University 

Marsha Echols King, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law . 
B.A. 1965, Howard University; J.D. 1968, Georgetown University; LL.M. 1973, vA 
siteit, Brussels 

Edward Kirby, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1956, Howard University 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 
National Law Center 
B.A. 1934, LL.B, 1938, Harvard University 

Maurice Klitzman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.M.E. 1948, Purdue University; J.D. 1951, George Washington University 

Robert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 

Roger Stroock Kuhn, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1948, Harvard University; J.D. 1951, Columbia University 

Henry West Leeds, Professorial Lecturer in Law 3 
B.S. in Econ. 1953, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1956, University of Mic 

Jack Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Brown University; J.D. 1969, Cornell University 


je” 


hig” 


Robinwyn Dietrich Lewis, Instructor in Law 197% e 
B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 
Washington University 

Jerome Bernard Libin, Professorial Lecturer in Law " 

ld 


B.S. 1956, Northwestern University; J.D. 1959, University of Michigan 
Herbert Joseph Liebesny, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Coordin 
Legal Training Program 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna 
Barry London, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1968, J.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
David Clark Long, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, University of Hawaii; J.D. 1966, University of Chicago "d 
ry . e b , jn 
William Thomas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the 
Law Program T 19" 
B.A. 1940, University of Washington; LL.B. 1948, Vanderbilt University; “i 
University 


Martin Guilbert Malsch, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


ator, ^ 


B.S. 1964, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
David Marshall, /nstructor in Law 
B.A. 1971, Johns Hopkins University; J.D. 1975, American University 


Arthur Francis Mathews, Professorial Lecturer in Law yorki uM 
ow U 
B.A. 1959, Union College, New York; J.D. 1962, Union University, NeW 


Georgetown University 


FACULTY 


is 
| -Quig Harkey Mayo, 


pecial Projects 
1940, U.S, Naval 


Uni, , Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.D. 1953, Yale 
Diversity 


Pau è 
Anis McArdle, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


John Rv 941, LL.B. 1948, Georgetown Univenity 
sc tose Lendenhall, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
TOY Sore » University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1953, Harvard University 
A, 1938. 1802 Merrifield, Professor of Law ays ; 
George P 2 ^B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A 1943, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard University 
BS, | ro Michaely, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Arthur Sel L.B. 1956, University of Notre Dame 
BA wyn Miller, Professor of Law 


; ^ 1938, Win 

Tederick Leon 
Ba. 65, Ya 
n University 

AWrence 


amette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale University 
Miller, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
le University; J.D. 1968, Georgetown University; LL.M. 1975, George Washing- 
el Mirel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
) ilton Mi » Oberlin College; LL.B. 1961, Columbia University 
9 z hell, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Waldo H » George Washington University 

JD, Ioan Horne Moore, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

alp A » George Washington University; M.P.L. 1953, National University Law School 
Bs. jonthony Muoio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

35, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1961, Harvard University 


rome Christ 


B.A. 19 ian Muys, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1 Holt } "inceton University; LL.B. 1957, Stanford University 
0 1 9 : 
B.A, v Yers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
sp reniy’ Tinceton University; LL.B. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.M. 1955, Georgetown 
alPh Clark 
B.A, jos, ke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law 


ichola » Princeton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Ba Pe Stephe 


de n Nunzio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
vt. 1957, LL B. 1960, George Washington University 


essorial Lecturer in Law 
niversity of New York, City College; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn Law School 


tio ppenheim, Distinguished Scholar and Adviser in the 

Ba um Law Center 

Doe 1973 MA. 1920, Columbia University; J.D. 1926, S.J.D. 1929, University of Michigan; 
n “s JCorg 


e Washington University 
ald Ed á e gtor niversi 
BA, 1963, td Osteen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Robert E Yracuse University; J.D. 1968, LL.M. 1972, Georgetown University 
U » 
D Bs, iss eene Park, Professor of Law 
avid Edw "A. 1957, J.D, 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 
BA, TPA insky, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Alvey Pitt p - 1950, University of Pennsylvania 
M Ba. 1965 » Professorial Lecturer in Law 
May; ili » Vity University of New York, City College; J.D. 1968, St. John's University, N.Y. 
an Pan 
E i 195 a ock, Professor of Law 
dy. * "Diversity of T a 2 Tinin ^ 
ard owa; S.J.D. 1962, University of Michigan 


Cente, Adrew Potts, Pr 
Ba, 1949. 0” Graduate 
’ Diversity of M 


ojessor of Law; Associate Dean of the National Law 
Studies, Research, and Projects 
ichigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington University 
‘abba, . 
ti 
Cal leave fall semester 1976. 
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Professor of Law; Vice President for Policy Studies and 


LI 
Mu o nd o utr 
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Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law y 
B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Co 
University; Ph.D, 1966, American University i 

Arnold Winfred Reitze, Professor of Law; Director of the Environmental 


Program " 
B.A. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers—The State University ( 
David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law »" 
B.A. 1950, Reed College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard Unive 

Ruth Olevia Robinson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Albright College; J.D. 1968, Vanderbilt University 

Robert St. John Roper, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1966, Boston University; J.D. 1969, Georgetown University 


Donald Phillip Rothschild, Professor of Law ur 
B.A. 1950, University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966. 
University 

Joseph Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1943, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, Georgetown Un 
Judge, District of Columbia Court of General Sessions 

John Edward Scheuermann, Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, St. Michael's College; J.D. 1973, Georgetown University 


Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1958, Tufts University 


Teresa Moran Schwartz, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1965, Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Lester Barry Seidel, Professorial Lecturer in Law ul 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University; LL. 
University of Missouri—Columbia 

David Earl Seidelson, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 

David James Sharpe, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1950, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; LL.B. 1955, S.J.D. 
University 

John Silard, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1952, Columbia University 


Andrew Warren Singer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. in Econ. 1963, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 

Ens n a "(un a ; ie 

Eric Scott Sirulnik, Visiting Associate Professor of Law; Director oj i 
Community Legal Clinic 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL. 
Washington University 

Dudley Graham Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
LL.B, 1940, George Washington University 

O'Neal Smalls, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1964, Tuskegee Institute; J.D. 1967, Harvard University; 
versity 

Theodore Irwin Sonde, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1964, New Y 
LL.M. 1967, Georgetown University 


1969, p 


M. 190 


yn 
LL.M. 1975, George 


William Marvin Speiller, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1950, LL.B. 1952, Syracuse University; LL.M. 1953, Harvard University 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law ; 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John’s University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York Unive 


F . r " : w 
Peter Richard Steenland, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in La 
B.A. 1967, J.D. 1970, George Washington University 


rsitY 
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: 


Metander Louis Stevas, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
“A. 1949, LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 

"ell Bennett Stevenson, Jr., Professor of Law 

J ME. » Cornell University; J.D. 1969, Harvard University 

rome Kenneth Tankel, Professorial Lecturer in Law ; iia 
B.A, 1957, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, Harvard University; LL.M. 1968, George ash- 
Mgton University y 

heodore T 

R A. 1936 
bert Max Tobias, Professorial Lecturer in Law seat 
A. 1965, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 

BE anklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

"A. » J.D. 1963, University of Michigan 

Benjamin W 


B ashington, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in ER = 
' 3 s E Jniversit 197 larva Jni- 
veni d Saint Peter's College; J.D. 1969, Howard University; LL.M. 1971, Harvard 
avi . 
“ih Benson Weaver, Professor of Law x 
R |." 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve University 
derick Weisberg, 4 ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
len Ce Cornell University; J.D. 1968, University of Michigan 


Bs x Weston, Professor of Law 
loh 32 University of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 
pa tlie White, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
"8, M.S. 1949, Kalamazoo College; J.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Mdley Rj 
BA 196 


dault Williams, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Grego l, LL.B, 1964, Howard University 
yw Howard Williams, Lecturer in Law ; 
hin Ball State University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland; J.D. 1971, George 
John , 808 University i 


‘A. 1953. , TOW, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Murr 3, J.D, 1958, George Washington University 
ay : á 
hs, geben, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Washj 2, M. * 1953, State University of New York at Albany; LL.B. 1959, George 
Ngton University 


Summary of Registration, Fall Semester 1975-76 


Day Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year Graduate Other 
_ E NEN 335 288 MB- CL 58 7 
"o. PUO 117 107 96 75 200 6$ 
Ota]. 1,703 creccees 


semester 1976, 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISH 
REGULA TIÓ' 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be si 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. BU 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate: 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was appt" 
the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


oe 

Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning P™ | 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protec 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right 0*7 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the pe? | 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy | 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; i 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the «a Vf 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging ' Tul 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons OT p ji 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University ac T 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other University 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if poss! ‘vets 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the UM 
Senate* and the President of the Student Body, as are required to T° ‘i 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspen 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law ento of # 
personnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution / 
violators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate 


tion! 


tor 


as soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. io 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustee - 
€ € . 
19, 1968: y 
T . niversity "g 
Any student suspended from The George Washington Univer cy 


-acy *. 
; à de» ; F jocac? f 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful adv aist. 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student / is p 
[he George Washington University as soon after order is restore? © 
ticably possible. 

TE. "Bed " # 
* The University Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. , perfor™ 
f The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now P 
Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals 
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& resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 


University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


nni oed that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
an govern, T freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business 
XtiVitieg E organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their 
Stdents 3 “esignated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 
boWever is may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, 
the recruit at such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt 
. “er in his activities. 

(a) i University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 


guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 


,,; “SSUring 1 
Meeting g that 
ing t 


3 Shall have 
" he freedom of 


Vide 
he ed, however. 


con SERE è 
Struct E ity distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
On; i 
Retin 


E th accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 
May be its latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
5 Obj s 


foil " 
ls, 19630" "8 was approved by the University’s Board of Trustecs on October 


UR 
lace akorge Washington 
Mareq in Creed, sex, 
tion n campus or 


University is opposed to discrimination based on 
or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap- 
ganizations in the past. In the future, however, no organi- 


. an be ran . "c : 4 < 
Pitinued » recognized or supported by the University unless it provides 
è assur; a nf . . . E Jw 
t cony  "'ànCe of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in in- 

Dsidereq 


adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University. 
t was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


bu 

Me am warty Cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
"bere cn proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution ot certain drugs. 

Pry May indhade cons community should know that administrative action, 

Orde 8S * ei Cismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
r © Protect onion or dismissal from the L niversity, may be taken in 
Oar the interests of the University and the rights of others. 


o ww Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
Inue ' 


le fon to implement this policy. 
the y. Owing : 
lVersit s "olution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
Be i Y s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
Men 'éSsoly d : 
be of t ino the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
(d à form niversity (including as members of the University all persons 
à al c T9 s aT : 
"M Who eng connection with the University) 
s ages in nna x 1 i 
(hy Ming or Ses In conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
1:9) ‘ 
Uniy 


i un cc 
Ve - Teasonab b i 
eri lo i sona lv o Structs free access to members or guests of the 


‘eee eee Se: 


Don ee 
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(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or j 
(d) who damages University property or injures members or guests o 
University, ; 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by 9 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the Univ’ 

for the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal Of e 
disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises ? 
resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action 
University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


i 


a . 4 s by 
# The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed 
Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 
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nistrative and Academic Computing 
ly © Speech and Hearing Clinic 
bi Veta, ading Center 
ln rterans Education 
ly lum 


ni Ass iati 

M Student Life Ociations 

M jj University 

os story and Organization 

M Diversity Libraries 

M Office "4 of Trustees 

i The ers of Administration E Lal dui. 
ool of Engineering and Applied Science Faculty and : 

w Apituction 


Inde dix: Recently Established Regulations 


1976 


August 30 
August 31 


September 1 
| tSeptember 2—4 


September 6 
September 7 
November 1 


November 18 
November 24 
November 29 

December 1 


i 
December 7 
December 13-22 


1977 


January 10 
January 11-12 
tJanuary 13-15 


January 17 
January 20 
February 1 


February 21 
March 1 


i ’ March 12 
I| March 21 
March 23 
Il April 1 


Il April 8 
I April 22 
|| April 28-May 7 

May 8 


* This calendar 


t The registration procedure 


is subject to change 
and hours of registration will be 
which is available well in advance of each semester 


THE CALENDAR 1 


FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation for students from foreign count 
Orientation and placement tests for entel 
Tuesday 

Advising for all students Wednesday 1 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Saturday 

Application for February graduation due as P 
istration 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

Classes begin Tuesday 

Application for spring semester financial aid 
day | 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates a 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class 
Classes resume Monday 7 
Master’s theses of February candidates due 
Last day of fall-semester classes Tuesday 
Examination period Monday—Wednesday 


SPRING SEMESTER | 


Orientation for students from foreign d 
Advising for all students Tuesday-W ednesday qr 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engine e 
Saturday art 
Application for May graduation due a5 P 

tion 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
Inauguration Day (holiday) Thursday 
Deadline for submission of 1977-78 
financial aid applications Tuesday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Deadline for submission of 1977-78 
transfer undergraduate student financial # 
Tuesday 

Spring recess begins after last clas 
Classes resume Monday e We 
D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates du s” 
Deadline for submission of Summer Sessi 

78 graduate financial aid application Nw 
Master's theses of May candidates due Fn 

Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Examination period Thursday-Saturday 
Commencement Sunday 


fresh? 


coni 


s $a qurda 
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stated in the 


1976 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER 

T P M.TW T.H B 
3 4 REE 
10 DP 857 9g 11 
17 13 14 15 16 18 

24 2: 20 21 22 23 25 
31 27 28 29 30 


NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
W- oe 


1977 


FEBRUARY MARCH 
ZEN UB 
1:208 
8 9 10 
15 16 17 
22 23 24 


29 30 31 


JUNE 

| dg 
1 2 

7 “org 

14 15 16 
21 22 23 
28 29 30 

SEPTEMBER 


DECEMBER 
TWTF 


PEE E a ee 
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To 
E PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 
he 


Session paieo! of Engineering and Applied Science has been in continuon: 
M Ps P. 1884, and offers programs of study leading to Bachelor's, 
velop k, gofessional and Doctor s degrees. Its prime objective is to de- 
plied ES Student the precious asset of a well-trained mind which may be 
ti es, it is ^- attainment of our many national objectives. In these changing 
"tunity of vie g to search for quality. Students and faculty have the op- 
ms. Ekan si sting in the planning and implementation of educational pro- 
they relate unation is made periodically of the School's objectives and how 
ve Dment (E those established by the Engineering Council for Professional De- 
Man, E D). Emphasis includes such items as the student's basic and 
is tuto E "d education and role in present and future society. 

Padua, Que describes the programs and requirements for undergraduate 
hide in » study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science and in- 
the Jo; formation on the Cooperative Education Program in Engineering and 

"stitute for Acoustics and Flight S r 
Brod, Pes Derative Education Program in Engineering provides the under- 
dation in Banani student with the opportunity to obtain an enduring foun- 
frs, a bor v education by combining academic learning with practical, 
ings will lon e in the student s chosen field of engineering. The student's 
ation, etp to pay for a major part of the cost of an engineering 


Wi — 
45 created by the joint efforts of the NA A-Langley Research Center 
gineering and Applied Science. The education and re- 


arch Center to prepare qualified graduate stu- 
, development, design, and teaching. 
gineering and Applied Science is a professional school in 
rised of eight degree-granting schools and colleges. The 
nation's capital is very favorable for the intellectual and 
t of the student. The metropolitan Washington area con- 
of research and development in the 
component of this activity is similarly 
employment opportunities to students after graduation. 
the School is one of serious-minded effort toward mature 
a small school, it recognizes the individual as the single 
tng 4 ee in the educational process. The student body, under- 
the Manageme uate, has a primary interest in design, research, development, 
Schoo nt in both scientific and engineering activities. Many alumni of 


are "ese à . : A ; ; 
Remen Successfully engaged in all fields of engineering—in science, 


t, Roy : 
Philoso, "ent, and education. 


vit Pii of the School, which might be summarized as “education 
T found ¢ inc ormity, has through the years reflected the many subtle 
ty of E ~ the engineering profession. : 
P with oe School and I look forward to a closer and more fruitful 
the ` t. If you need additional information, please do not hesitate 
partment Chairmen or me. 
HAROLD LIEBOWITZ 
Dean 


ewe eee eee 
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THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


The Meaning of Engineering and Applied Science 


| 
" | 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND ACTIVITIES of the engineering profession eg | 
into every aspect of industry and research, and into many fields of co i? 
and the arts. Engineers have faced and continue to face problems j 
production and distribution of all types of manufactured products, ^ | 
the design of mechanical, electrical, and chemical processes, of en ot 
and of plants in which such products are made; in the design and con g 
of an infinite variety of structures such as bridges, tunnels, harbors, an ip^ 
in aircraft design and construction, including complicated electronic e gj 
for control, guidance, and communication; in the operation of transpo 
systems; in the wide spectrum of activities existing in the automotive ! 
in the missile and space programs; in the generation and transmission 9 4 0 
in the modern phases of communication; in the control of tr a? 
planning; in public health and sanitation as it affects the environment; ey 
resources and power; and in ventilation and refrigeration. This list n 
tions is far from exhaustive; it does indicate, however, that engine? 
broad profession in which there are many specialists. 


t 


x 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science Q 


See DEAS h- to OM t 
In any discussion of engineering and applied science, it is impor i 
en 


size the distinction between engineering and science. The Presi play to 
Advisory Committee points out that the engineer and scientist oma 
important role on a team. “The scientist is one who seeks tO n tas In 
boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineer has pe (P i 
combining the knowledge of science with a knowledge and aware de Y 
needs and limitations of human beings and of a human society MT d 
and create things for human use. . . . While scientists have U 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the tangible comm | e 
rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, our 
living, and our national defense." 

8 


LEE 


x a a e 


IHE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


0 The Work of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the use 

Such knowledge as a service to society, financial material, human resources, 

Society's needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, therefore, with 

b Means for operating a dynamic society. He or she must consider not 

OMY Whether the knowledge that exists will enable the creation of a workable 

Product, but also how the product can be built, who will use it, and how such 
l ect the environment in which it will operate. 


The Professional Engineer 


given are concerned with the quality and preservation of human life. En- 
Sieer, as | € term is use 

iqq, QCieby, fscieno 
This echnolo ly feasible manner for the benefit of nonme 
ED and challenging. Although the content of engineering 


| 


: rtainly scientific, the engineer has not lost a sense of purpose 

"TAL. 3$ an intellectual agent in the practical world. This responsi p 
lle who Bineer arises from the breadth of the implications of engineering 

to. 0 society as well as from the depth of the requirements for compe- 
any Whe tology has radically rearranged human life in our time. ee ra 
tion x o believe that, although the threshold of space has been — 
boughs Medical and engineering practice has been achieved, an ae 
M life i „ave been made in other areas, this impact of engineering on m 

3 Just a modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 


gi n " 
t NN Education and the Student 
p 


id à; 5. i ; 
od changing and advancing engineering activity requires an education for 
ad ased on fundamental principles of science useful in applications 


e Tnamic, advanced society. In the fields of engineering and applied science 
no Substitute for demonstrated ability and competence to solve the 
aced. Without question, achievement in particular courses of study 
qually important, however, is the ability to analyze and inter- 
* üSpects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
» the light of all available information. The attainment of this 
'S the basis for undergraduate education. The undergraduate pro- 
hool of Engineering and Applied Science is subjected to periodic 
Curie 3PPraisal by the faculty. i ; AES i 
"cula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are foundec 
asic Principle—to assist the student in preparing for a career in engi- 
itcipi applied science. This philosophy requires that the vomit 
' that "d 9n Which future practice will be based. An education centere 
follow e ningful junction between theory and practice enables the engineer 
l shoy] * many interests and opportunities that may develop. 

* assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 
x study of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 
schol uation, Science, history, government, and other disciplines, re- 
5 no rs. Dut in any of these areas, even though the CES stu- 
Ubject achieved high scholastic standing, if there is genuine = in 
oed with Place Can probably be found. Those who are moderately well- 
Mental ability and who are interested and willing to work will 


‘+222 @ l 


" LL 
33253 3X4. 
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find in engineering and applied science a rich and varied field of study 
can lead to satisfaction and success. It is difficult to make generaliz# 
this area, but if a student has demonstrated an aptitude for mathe 
science, and English, he or she will probably find the work of ef 
and the study of engineering and applied science satisfying and chal 
Innate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work hard a% 
indicators of success. College Board examinations may reveal the caf? 
manage further study in mathematics and science and their appli : 
engineering. No school or college can “give” an education. It can offer 
the opportunity to "get" an education. The George Washington Uf 
School of Engineering and Applied Science is a small school which M 
an opportunity for close liaison with faculty members, as well as t! 
tunity to participate in matters of student concern— in organizatió 
other student activities. The School recognizes the individual as 
important element in the educational process. 


+ i 

i 
| 
| 


HE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
D APPLIED SCIENCE 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE Was organized October. l 
à the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University and on 
in the University Building then at 15th and H Streets, im - 

as named in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee and dp. = 
rporation from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening courses m -— 

A» Science, and technology and led to the degrees of Bac e man 

ivil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Enginee: he 
C Among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in eng 


! ~ C —- - x = : an 1 
1 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate uen a 
is ian College were merged into a single Department o 


inict Bieering degrees were nade graduate. | { tid 

icit, chee degrees were n Washington College of Engineering — 

E 5 as one of the several semi-independent undergraduate co e 

i iversity, each with its own Board of Trustees. The ar at 

ction leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering and arc - un 

i * name of the College was changed to the College of — 

igh “chanic rts, and the curricula were revised to give es ve 

x Pla “standing of the theory underlying engineering mà l—À — 

ich ¢ sa on the development of a knowledge of scienti c p sins el 

* Student Could build and by which he might solve new p 

In practice. b r 

name of the School was changed again in 1914 to the College -- 2 

later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was Lue bae 

» and degrees were limited to the field of — a ee em 

iy, “™phasis upon principles rather than technology whic pom 
. © Schoo} Since 1903 was continued and eX —— to this day 

Important distinguishing features of the Sc ool. E. gun 

e name of the School became the School of Engineering and Ap 


ed Se 
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Academic Status 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional o9 
h 
d 


agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Sc 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association | 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination ^ 
The undergraduate curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engi 
and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Council 
fessional Development 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


In accordance with the stated policy of its Board of Trustees and # 
formity with federal laws and regulations, The George Washington 
sity does not discriminate against any person on the bases of seX, ^ 
religion, or national origin in any of its education or employment p^ I; 
activities, Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the Education ul 
ments of 1972 call for an explicit statement that the requirement no f 
criminate on the basis of sex extends to employment in and admission 
programs and activities. ws? 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal s j 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment i) 
and activities may be addressed to the Office of the University’s C d 
of Equal Opportunity Programs or to the Director of the Office 
Rights of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Undergraduate Study — 


«on 
THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundati? 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering * 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence Dost 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is preparation for y i 
engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it may de" i 
future. , wing 
Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long conti al 
gram of education. The School provides an environment that encore f 
fosters the attitudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. MI 
uate, when he receives his Bachelor's degree, is prepared for proa i 
in his chosen field; he is also prepared for further development a^ jf 
both formal and informal. The undergraduate curricula include coU t 
humanities and social sciences to the extent necessary to develop ? , 
understanding and appreciation of these areas of knowledge. ! ps, 
Admission to the engineering program indicates that the studen " 
at least minimum preparation and the probable capacity to meet t "n 
demands of this School. Since the School cannot predict either f "LE 
response to the academic demands or the program to follow 55. M 
effective development, the undergraduate program has been design s pl à 
a variety of experiences through which the student may find the 
maturity and growth in educational development. 
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The Schoo] 


d of th is a place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mind 


ltp hig mam for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. Dur- 
is (oo years the student is led to strengthen his skills in analysis 

"ty Work, "T or creative activity, through liberal use of project-type labora- 
t appr Independent thought and original ideas receive higher evaluation, 
0 Provide t of student achievements, than the rote recital of information. 
Obtain an e the undergraduate engineering student with the opportunity to 
kiming rem foundation in engineering education by combining academic 
experie relevant, real-world employment which provides practical, first- 
bag a nce in engineering, the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
live bees erative Education Program in Engineering in which arrangements 
MM ^a made with leading industrial and governmental organizations for 
le tuden coment at prevailing salary rates. Every effort is made to place 
ting experi Positions of employment that provide the best possible engi- 

È Student c consistent with career plans. These work periods provide 
^ tuition and income that may enable him to finance the major portion of 
p commu Other expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer students 
U th; Boon Colleges whose completed work is equivalent to requirements 
"inseri am, can be admitted to the Cooperative Education Program in 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


© Sch 
ipie q  Admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
Qo iscrim ellectua] effort in its environment. In the selection process, there 
Admi ion Nation because of sex, race, color, religion, or national origin. 

dent will Ae = first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 
E t indicates i his progress toward professional competence in engineer- 
paration and zy School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 
the ^Dplicant ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 

i “idua must be of good character and must have an academic back- 
| Priate for the program of studies contemplated. 

| Mia for Admission 

“Ppli 
tity , "ant for admission obtains from the Office of Admissions of the Uni- 


an apnni;..,: 
*Slos a PPlication blank which he must fill out completely and return with 
PPlication fee, 


ee 
e ." Must | ; ^ 
^ prPPlication "€; by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington Univer- 
c 3 . 
"other pram at the 8 waived for a student applying for readmission who was registered in 
"stitution. ume of his last registration at this University and has not since registered 
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FRESHMAN ADMISSION 


Consideration for admission is based on the following: P 
1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high 
showing at least 15 units*; j 
2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertalt 
lege work; d 
3. Scores on the following College Entrance Examination Board te 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test i 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstaf 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, wh 
prescribe admission tests. p 

Nine and one-half of the 15 units required for entrance must be P 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geomet} 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one $ 
language or history. General science may not be counted in satisfactio? 
science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. : pl 

It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high og 
A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm fo 
for college mathematics. of 

An applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school to y 
of Admissions the academic record of his first seven terms in seco 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his m f 
This information may be supplied on a form provided by the Univers? 

a standard form used by the secondary school provided all essentia 
tion is included. 

Quantitative Deficiency.—A graduate of an approved high school 
not more than two units of the required subjects and who presents 
able units may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes 
make up his deficiencies. 

Applicants who wish to begin study in the fall semester should "^ 
plans early in the senior high school year. Although the University P gy 
have applications submitted during the fall semester of the senior DE io 


year, applications may be submitted until May 1. Students graduatint v 
m 


"A 
15 ^. 
con 


term wishing to begin study in the spring semester should apply no si 
December 1. Applications and all required credentials of students yl 
begin study in either the first or second term of the summer sessio? 
received prior to March 1. P yit 
Although decisions on most applications for the fall semester will re? uo 
mission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test scores, an earlier |. f 
will be given after September 1 to a student whose application beo gioh 
plete with a secondary school record through the junior year and 
test scores, provided these records clearly establish admissibility- have 
Early Admission Plan.—Unusually well-prepared students Who © i 


"ties , ; 4 ission | 
pleted the junior year in high school may be considered for admiss d” 


: : . » 10! 
submit special credentials and have the unqualified recommend pif 
principal or counselor. Inquiries should specifically mention the 


sion Plan. 
te a 
TR ng in the ager 


* A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, includi 
than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work 


W í 
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1 
RANSFER STUDENTS 


afe Students from other institutions (see page 22 for minimum pax 
fo rement) should submit application and required credentials > a sarin 
fu - all semester, November 1 for the spring semester, Apri Or 
eT Sessions. 
st © transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 
time cnt Who has been academically dismissed or suspended more than one 
Will not hormally be considered for admission. 
mage PPlicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
iver aest each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions of the 


" i /fe , 
um sity à transcript of his or her record, even though credits were not 
eq. 


be 3PPlicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C x 
à *cademic courses from an accredited institution), at the time the 
n is submitted, the applicant must request that his or her high school 
an College Examination Board or ACT test scores be sent to the 

f dmissions. ! 
Must x; School units are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant 
Quest that the high school record be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


8 
'udent From Foreign 


Ppli Institutions 
langua On, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
than M (ste below) must be received from all foreign applicants no later 


We Or the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


R 
"QUIRED RECORDS 


l; t N j 
hui e the application is sent, the applicant must request the educational 
Dies Previous] y attended to send directly to the Office of Admisiones 
"eive Official Certificates and records listing subjects studied, grades 
iq ce i +Xaminations taken and degrees received. Certified copies of pra 
e equi Cates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities attended 
These mare. *cords of state examinations and certificates are also required. 
. These rds become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 
ial "Dents should be in the language in which the institution keeps 
records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies 

“ent should be ‘accompanied by an English translation. 


x - 
vei ose native tongue is not English should take the qt o 
le. wa a Foreign Language) or the ALIGU test ( American anguage ; 
r setown University). Students are responsible for making arrange 
king these tests, Foreign students abroad should consult with the 
S ere PASSY for information on arrangements for taking ALIOU. 
: Al Sted in TOEFI should address inquiries to the following agencies: 


i = x: i ` " 1 x n E 
"d: cra Countries (including Cyprus, Great Britain, Iceland, and Ire 


Postbus 1034 
em, Netherlands 
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2. All Middle Eastern and North African countries (except Israel): 
American Friends of the Middle East 
Abou Shakra Building 
Rue Bliss (Manara) 
Beirut, 2500 Lebanon 
3. Hong Kong: 
Institute of International Education 
408 J. Hotung House, Fourth Floor 
5/15 Hankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
4. India: 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Ewing Christian College 
Allahabad, U.P., 211003, India 
5. Republic of China: 
Language Center, 2-1 Hsu-chow Road 
Taipei, Taiwan (100), Republic of China 


All other applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational D 
Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form d! 
be returned to the appropriate agency well in advance of the beginning ø 
semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee rem 
the application entitles the student to have the test score sent to three y 
institutions. Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Langues y 
ALIGU test does not constitute application for admission to George 
ton University. "m, 
The TOEFL Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, € Ty 
description of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, repo j 
the conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination date" d 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student shoul iv 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate admissions office at this T. 
(see "Undergraduate Admission,” pages 13-15, or “Graduate 
page 25). yf 
In addition to the TOEFL or ALIGU tests an admitted student mg? 
quired to take an English Proficiency Test prior to registration. Re fot 
test will determine the courses the student will be permitted to re ye? 
the program of study. If the knowledge of English is inadequate tO itl] 
student to undertake any academic work, the student will not be ar 4 
register for any courses other than English and will be required to study ej 
on a full-time basis either at this University or at a recognized ang | 
stitution. | 


[ 


SPECIAL ENGLISH COURSES FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


| 

1! 
PLA 

The extensive experience of the Department of English with the e pP: 
of international students has been synthesized into a comprehens! t 
Language Program that includes the following courses: b 


1 English for International Students class po ` 
Elementary grammar, reading and vocabulary. Course meets 15 wot” y 
and five monitored laboratory hours a week. Further laborato 

couraged. 
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2 
English for International Students 


Wer intermediate grammar, reading, and vocabulary. Course meets 10 class 
ours and five monitored laboratory hours a week. Further laboratory work 
ed, 


3 
English for International Students 
gher j 
tional 


Meets fo 


ntermediate grammar, reading, and vocabulary review for interna- 
Udents not yet ready for extended training in composition. Course 
Ur hours a week. Optional laboratory work. 


4 Raok 
"elish for International Students 


con, tensive higher intermediate grammar, reading, vocabulary review, and 
e 


in sation, for international students not yet ready for extended training 
h OMposition, Course meets 10 class hours and three monitored laboratory 
OUTS à Week, 


Further laboratory work encouraged. 
English Com 


E Position for International Students 
Xten le 


Wofie Writing practice for international students showing high degree “4 
tory , "CY in use of English. Development of writing skills; study of exposi 
Week ®chniques and library research methods. Course meets four hours a 
à udents completing Engl 5 with a grade of A or B will receive - 
bhatt for the course and may enroll in Engl 11 or 12 to fulfill the 
làn College undergraduate requirement in English. 

atory is available to all students in the English Language 
aboratory | ntains a library of tapes that accompany the printed 
à Variety of listening and recording equipment, including individual 

a Playback equipment. . : 
E n ioa Particular English class is determined by a suitable series of 
* En io. robjective tests. 3 
$a wish Language Program is administered by the College of Genera 
ered in cooperation with the Department of English, Professor 
r., Chairman. The English for International Students Program is 

r. George Bozzini. 


en i . . AX 
t Previously registered in the University who was not registered on 


"ing the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded) 
°F readmission, Final dates for applying are the same as those for 
Aduate Admission” (see page 14), or “Graduate Admission” (see 
the student applies for a degree program and was previously 
Dstituti nondegree student, or if a student has attended one or mon 
lons while absent from the University, the student must have 
up ial transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from 
‘on attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the 

ntly effective. E 
is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
a degree candidate at the time last registered at this Univer- 

as not since registered at another institution. 
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Advanced Tuition Deposit 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit yill” 
quired of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmillt? 
deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall semester, % 
December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit 
ited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


Advanced Standing 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum 
semester hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the Uni 
each or any combination of the following: i 
College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Tests (A 5l 
Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of 4 or 5 on the 
a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Education? gd! 
Service at the student's request. Examinations passed with scores of * i 
considered for credit or placement if the student arranges to have the "m 
tion paper sent to the Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement w 
administered in the secondary school in May of each year. Normally oA 
dents who complete a course designated as Advanced Placement arè »^ 
for the examination. Arrangements for the examination are the res 
of the applicant and should be made through the secondary school id 
or with the Program Director, College Entrance Examination Board 5 
Placement Examinations, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 102% | 
ley, Calif. 94701. pif 
College Entrance Examination Board College-level Examination LB 
(CLEP).—CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Sub i 
nations. CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mg 
social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English compositio" d 
Subject Examinations measure achievement of specific college-level co 
are offered in more than 20 subjects. ral y 
Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the om 
inations, with the exception of the English composition examination i uii 
the 50th percentile or above (college sophomore norms). Credit is 45 p 
the Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the Co ri | 
model policy. A candidate for a degree from any school at this Unive Yi 
seek departmental approval prior to taking the examination to recette a". 
a CLEP Subject Examination. Credit may not be earned by passing 7 uff 


nation after having taken the equivalent course. Arrangements d Ü 

nations are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made W! "I 
lege Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination Pro 
592, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


JL 
j pot teal o work oF A i 
Where there is no duplication involved either through course W l 


el | 
s £ comp? 
tion, advanced standing may be granted for work successfully ” en naji 
accredited institutions of higher learning. It will be granted only ! m d 
the requirements for the degree sought at this University and may 


B à 
zaas a r nat 


aint 
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nini (or Students transferring to the School of Government and Business 
Mester p from à two-year or junior college in which case no more than 60 
credit - credit may be assigned, there is no strict limit to the total amount 
course at may be assigned. However, a student must satisfy the residence 


requirements for the degree sought at George Washington University. 


[CREDIT p 
Ad T Mio TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 
V 
fa iti Standing may be granted for work successfully completed at techni- 
ane es. Credit will be granted for transferred work only when the appli- 
tee ae Successfully the required validation examination. Arrangement for 
h any e c - should be made with the appropriate Department of the School. 
Santed iP Do more than 30 semester hours of credit for technical work will 
itte, -^ transfer for those who graduated from a two-year technical insti- 
Manteg in pomum of 60 semester hours of credit for technical work may be 
transfer for those who graduated from a four-year technical institute. 


ay be assigned for selected service school instruc- 
No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned for 
wid submit * rvice schools and examinations referred to above, Veterans 
00 records O the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their serv ice 
S, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identifi- 
ence ; K course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
te Armed Forces. 
"irs 
liu) PARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 
Mitis |. 
Ve ie is ened for approved United States Armed Forces Institute college- 
ations Passed with satisfactory scores. 


REGULATIONS 


le 
Rula ; 
tio 
7 ns Fr * r 
5-180. b garding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
" rt hiversity regulations, on pages 185—189. 
dance 


tude 

. n s 

üd, p May not atten 

Mane may attend o 

e l8 req; 
lice. quired. 


d classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
nly those classes for which he is registered. Regular at- 
A student may be dropped from any course for undue 


Spo, fully Cted to attend every meeting of the course in which he is 
sible a Prepared to carry on the work required. The student is held 
On wil) „ell Work in the course, and all absences must be excused before 

* Made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses for ab- 


ut ww .. 
ae V Vy 
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i : à b 
sences from examinations which have been announced in advance call 
tained only by written application to the instructor in charge of the € 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may registetl 
more than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours? 
who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. M 
tional cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean's permission. | 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment after Teg ij 
must immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule 
adjusted if necessary. 


Advisory System 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages a don 
student relationship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned Aj 
nent faculty adviser to assist him in orienting himself in the professio | 
cipline. Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of " 
achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performance ig 
sional development, and extracurricular activity as part of the education g 
ess. The adviser represents the student in all cases requiring faculty "^ 

Students must obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study i 
registration. Until a student has completed the work required for was 
he must consult his adviser in all academic matters. However, an ad a 
not deny a student entry into any course or activity to which he s 
under the regulations of the School. -adv | 

All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their ? 
instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to cod 
the Dean, Department Chairman, and advisers concerning any stude | 
lems. wit 
Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance, «gf 
high principles of their professional responsibility; however, the fina 
sibility for a student’s action lies wholly with the student. 


Scholarship i "m 
For scholarship requirements for graduation, see "Graduation Requit® 
page 22. the 
Grades.—Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of i 
trar at the close of each semester. They are not given out by inst” sif 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; "^ 
tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail. Whenever a grade has not been assigne P". 
bol 7 (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) or T! 
(Unauthorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indici jn? 
satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the stude? 
to complete the required work of the course. fa f 
At the option of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded “out [ 
for reasons beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of us date "ja 
if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before b prit 
grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the student $F qj 
formance and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory: 


vata 
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10 co 
m s ; " í , 
Struct Plete the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the in- 


'tbtable pom the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If ac- 
appropriate are later presented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate 
Ords fo» a - grade change. Although the grade of J] may remain on the rec- 
briefe „maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 
ffo « à Within which the uncompleted work (usually the final examina- 
ced paper) must be made up. The grade of / cannot be removed 
l anno ring for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An 
Made up after the lapse of one calendar year. 
x Obtaine Index.—Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point 
Nester hour P by dividing the number of quality points by the number of se- 
Quality 5 for which the student registered. 
Points, cr are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, 
Or Which th » tWo points; D, one point, F, no points, for each semester hour 
terni in e Student registered. Courses marked W or J are not considered in 
à Bn Index, except that courses marked Z will be considered when 
,"€€ IS recorded. Grades in courses at another institution are not 
plidsemes computing the quality-point index. 
try 
Nicos Teport t 


scribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be com- 
of the current semester. 
A full-time student (one taking 12 semester hours or more) 
Point index based on all courses attempted in his most recent 
te in One se low 2.00 for that semester, or who receives two grades or more 
i 1 12 semesta eT, will be placed on probation. A student enrolled for less 
it the Aw hours during the fall or spring semester and a student enrolled 
NA. lecord Guys Sessions is subject to probation or suspension on the basis 
n The Probat; 2 semester hours, rather than on his record in any one semes- 
Ster hou 9n period is for one semester for full-time students, or the next 
udent m of study for part-time students. i 
" bed à quality-point index of at least 2.00 in all courses taken 
ov Of probation and receives no grade of F during this period, 
à Student ET probational status, me 
ting th us to achieve a quality-point index of 2.00 for all courses com- 
Period e probation period, he is continued on probation for an addi- 
lui n ing E» semester or 12 semester hours of study. 
t he Probatin Aced on probation, a student must undertake the Engineering 
y, C " Program of testing, counseling, and remedial work available 
am of one Center. A student on probation is required to follow a 
igi ed hot to Dl eScribed by his adviser and Department Chairman, and is 
s * to Partici ake more than 12 semester hours of study. The student is not 
ion Pate in student activities. 
a student receives two or more grades of F during a pro- 
be suspended. If a student fails to achieve a quality-point 
» *« Second consecutive period of probation, he will be suspended. 
; $ been on probation for three periods and who fails to achieve 


int j , : : 
u pended * of 2.00 in the third period or any subsequent semester 


ene 
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DEAN’S HONORS LIST 


The Faculty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic achievél 
Dean’s Honors List, containing the names of candidates for undergré 
grees whose scholastic achievement satisfies all of the following requ 

1. The student must have completed a minimum of 13 semester ho! 
semester with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher and with no ™ 
one grade of C. ^ 

2. No grade below C may have been received during the qualifyin! 

3. No disciplinary action may have been taken with respect to the 

The Dean’s Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spri" 
ters and displayed in an appropriate public place in the School. A nd 
made on the student’s record each time his name is included in the M 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsal” 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assig? 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regt! 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure 
up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


Graduation Requirements 


See page 187 for general requirements for graduation. 


RESIDENCE 


sj 
A minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed in residens f 
work may be counted. Unless special permission is granted by Er 
study elsewhere, the work of the final year must be completed in res? 


SCHOLARSHIP 


[ 
i " "ET 
To be eligible for graduation a student must have a quality-point ^ d 
least 2.20 in those technical courses specified in the fifth throug 
semester of the curriculum. 


HONORS 


With Distinction.—A Bachelor’s degree may be conferred with D 
tion,” at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality- oM 
of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To be ehg alt 
honor a student must have completed at this institution at least one 
work required for the degree. "T 

Special Honors.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred with MA 
ors,” at the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement i ‘it 
dent's senior year work on recommendation of the Faculty, under th } 
regulations: by w 

1. The student must have candidacy for Special Honors approve T 
partment chairman representing the major field not later than the 
the senior year. 


:?5421 


a e a Aet 
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^" Student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
9. Y lS approved, 
Y will be awarded Special Honors unless a quality-point index 
. To be s li Is achieved on all work taken at this institution. , 
tution presi for Special Honors a student must have completed at this 
east one-half of the work required for the degree. 


UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA 


a undergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
tical etic designation of the major; for example, Bachelor of Science 
" ngineering ). Students who are deficient in preparation require a 
qu those who are admitted with advanced standing or who attend 
pro Ons can complete the requirements in less time. 
el ang Sram of the first four semesters (2 years) is common to all cur- 
ati Provides the essential broad base of scientific principles and mathe- 
1 niques necessary for the professional courses of the last four semes- 
Nees e With an appropriate background in the humanities and social 
A m; ‘See below), 
n Hower, total of 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the de- 
: ; Students are encouraged to elect additional course work above 


lig è 
ed Minimum to the extent that their interests and the School's offer- 


Der S 
laii "a 


© Offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Me- 
Sineering, Students in Civil Engineering may select options in Com- 
8 in Mech ironmental-oriented, and Geotechnical Civil Engineering; 
oriented a Engineering may select options in Energy, Resources 
Th ing Provides o. Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineering. Electrical 
ay Student ig aa options in C omputer Science and Premedical Engineering. 
ler Prior to peared by a faculty adviser, who approves the program each 
ttadi Binnin Tegistration. For the guidance of the student and the adviser, 
Ing. al : Student takes the School's placement examinations in English, 
edial (a trigonometry and, if deficient in any of these areas, must 
In the area of deficiency. 


n 
S Orient 


in ¢ 
Pro + Humanities and Social Sciences 
M EAT in the humanities ; 3d Via ee 
hy, them ; numanities and social sciences for engineering students 
- ng knowledge which will permit an understanding of the 


kn 


echni Pücation Of an engineering student is, by necessity, oriented to- 
Subjects, the program in the humanities and social sciences 
€ technical aspects and skills, but should rather consist of 
tine a the outlook. As a consequence, courses in subjects 
Cor industrial management, introductory languages, and 

Bram ation should not be included in the humanities and social 
* Vn the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropology, 
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economics, fine arts, geography, history, literature, philosophy, poli 
ence, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 

Each engineering student is required to prepare, with the assista 
faculty adviser, a program of courses in the humanities and social” 
explaining how the program meets the purpose stated above. The | 
program must include a minimum of 18 semester hours and must be? 
by both the adviser and department chairman. 


Graduate Study _ 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers graduate sl! 
ing to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Adil 
Professional Degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist, and Doctor of 

In its graduate programs, the School, as it does in undergrady 
adheres to the educational philosophy of increasing the knowledge 
standing of the individual student by concentration on principles 
application rather than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques af 
detail. Each program is individually planned according to the stu 
ration and needs. all 

Graduate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering UP 
science in which the School has adequate facilities and resources ag 
proval, the student may select courses in other departments of ne at 
the University to serve specific needs or objectives. A complete list 012 
fields and areas of concentration is included under each department " 
the "Programs of Study and Courses of Instruction" section of 
beginning on page 49. 


THE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 
»" 

The student's program may provide for broad coverage in a variety 
or may be designed to provide a concentration in particular ara 
mum program consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate ^ jj 
a Master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the apP "1 
department the student may elect an optional program without & co 
consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate o E) 
Master's candidates are required to pass a Master's ComprehensiV p 
tion. Students whose undergraduate study does not include neces> 
sites may be required to take more than the minimum semester a s? 

Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs TL 
determined by any prerequisites established and the requirements 9 in 7f 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studie ved b) 
tion for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be appr 
student’s adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


Admission 


A < ; an apr’, 
Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree req cil 
Bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence 
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i ductive work 


" in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
ate Record 


r Examination scores, and similar data. 

4 0 ‘PPlicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 

"bein à Prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before 

"e inis ed to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies 
e a limite he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
Dine, éd number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate 


ZI o he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses 
u 


; i Addition 


ll any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 
onal admissions requirements for the degrees of Master of Engi- 
Y dmi; istration and Master of Science in the Department of Engineer- 
lle De ration, see pages 149 and 152; for the degree of Master of Science 
Ne of Moment of Operations Research, see page 164. Candidates for the de- 
A puter ster of Science in the Department of Electrical Engineering and 
M ‘ence must have satisfied specific undergraduate requirements, 
chure a PON the area of concentration, Students should consult the special 


“Comp d Graduate Programs of the Department of Electrical Engineering 
uter Science, 


M, 

1 ISSN PROCEDURE 

"ms fo pa : A 

j Dbli 3PPlication for admission are available at the School of Engineering 

ficat lence. They must be submitted, together with the nonrefundable 
» Pking Ba Of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 100, 

j 2 2 all of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, 

| Prin, ^ no later than August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for 
| 
4 


Mester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the 

vé Session, The applicant must request each educational institu- 

hi direct] Since high school graduation to send an official transcript of his 

Rd, if g tO the Manager of Engineering Admissions. Although not re- 

3 *pPlicant has completed the Graduate Record Examination, he 

ail at his Scores be sent to the School. The applicant will be noti- 

ment. de à decision on his admission has been made. English language 
ities „o 18" Students are contained on page 15. Dg 

and Correspondence relative to graduate admission should be 


anager of Engineering Admissions. 
SPER CREDIT 
65 
imay, Sem 
Thi illy Must 4 hours of Satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
S may e been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
hy, tauirem, © accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master’s 
il of hi ents in this School. However, the student must, with the ap- 


lta I$ a. ur : 
fer dviser, petition to the appropriate department chairman for such 


Stud : 
r pnt may register for classes when he presents an official letter 
or Registration Card from the previous semester. No registra- 
r T1 n " 
“ss than a semester or one summer session. 


i 
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Concurrent registration in this School and in another institution b 
ber of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropol 
Inc., or another division of this University requires the written pet! 
the Deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the Dean. 

Dates and hours of registration are stated in the Calendar, page’ 
the Schedule of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


Master's Thesis 


In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must subi 
ceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability to make independent use oft 
edge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by graduale: 
furnish objective evidence of constructive power in a given field, “a 
onstrate that he can communicate the results of his work in writing. . 
suitable character for which the student has professional responsibilil 
considered, whether done on or off campus, provided no significant 
work is completed without faculty supervision. 

As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate mu 
to the appropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable att 
office) his thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must s 
thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the School 0? 
beginning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. Regis 
thesis 299-300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the 
the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be ML 
consult his adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of y" 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate ^^ 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in Wh! 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the dat 
the student will be granted an additional semester and must pay ! : 
ous Registration" fee (see page 177) unless he is registered for COU 
the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, ap 


: è : x aregistel 
an extension of time will be required and the student must reregis™ fo 


300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course. The over-all time limit 
ing the degree (see page 28) may not be exceeded. abilit. 

A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The accepta af 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate s 
minated. rod 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and rep v 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted th def 
companying drawings, become the property of the University an d gnd 
in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are ^ 
available for circulation. 


Optional Master's Program Without a Thesis 


With the approval of the department, a student may elect an Mon of aff 
without a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester ho 


graduate courses. 


PA As nT 


a Lilet ee E 


IL Master Comprehe 
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nsive Examination 
* dl vu pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination, to demonstrate 
ls j terest n erstanding of principles and methods and their use in the area of 
Who fails Is Examination may be written, oral, or both. A graduate stu- 
T em us any portion of the Master's € omprehensive Examination on his 
Piate p. Pt may be examined one more time if approval is given by the appro- 
tion e ang Committee. In the event of failure to complete the Exami- 
Isfactorily, the student's graduate status terminates. 


ias 


*Qulati 

Ions roo.) 

76. 186 ms + garding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
> Other University regulations, on pages 185—189. 


DANCE 


stud 
ht pid May not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
AS expec may attend only those classes for which he is registered. A stu- 
fd, fully Sted to attend every meeting of the course in which he is regis- 
gy, any ered to carry on the work required. A student may be dropped 
Nstructoe tse for undue absence. Excused absences must be arranged with 


ate indi x. . 
 Creq; odicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; and 
r satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a grade is not assigned, 
Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) is re- 


ake SEAS courses under the pass-fail grading 
at the courses cannot be used toward any degree pro- 


At 
fy the ong; 

; hu, Ln of the instructor, the grade of 7 may be recorded if a student, 
ly, the aM his control, is unable to complete the work of the course, 
iy len Eae t is informed of, and approves, such reasons before the 

! Prior pa > Must be reported. The grade may be used only if the stu- 
ormance and class attendance in the course have been satis- 
llure to complete the work of a course which is not satisfac- 

the instructor before the date when grades must be turned 

If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instruc- 

n appropriate grade change. Although the grade of 7 

cords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should 

. 7, © briefer period within which the uncompleted work must 
takin Brade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the course 

i 8 its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete which is not re- 

Calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


N One 
t 
Y not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a 
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grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the department or 
A written statement requiring the student to repeat such a course I 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department 
Non-thesis Option —A student may graduate with either: 
1. 33 course credit hours of B or better with no more than two grade 
B of which only one F is permitted; or : 
2. A 3.00 Quality Point Index with a minimum of 33 course a 
with no more than two grades below B of which only one F is permiti 
Thesis Option.—In addition to 6 credit hours of acceptable thesis, * 
may graduate with either: 
1, 24 course credit hours of B or better with no more than two grad 
B of which only one F is permitted; or i) 
2. A 3.00 Quality Point Index with a minimum of 24 course a 
with no more than two grades below B of which only one F is permill® 
Quality-point Index.—Scholastic standing is computed in terms 
quality-point index obtained by dividing the number of quality points” 
number of semester hours for which the student registered. p? 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four y 
three points; C, two points; F, no points, for each semester hour for 1% 
student registered. Courses marked W or I are not considered in we 
the index, except that courses marked J will be considered when à fo. 
is recorded. Grades in courses at another institution are not considered 
puting the quality-point index. 


RESIDENCE 


I 


- Mis ue valent f 
In general, a minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivale 
time study, must be completed in the School. 


f 
| 
TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A full-time student in the Master's program is allowed a maximum i) 
calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date 


A ^ y r ; col 
graduate-student status registration in prerequisite or graduate d 1 
part-time student in the Master's program is allowed a maximum "mu 


endar years. The time limit does not include any period of regis 
unclassified student before admission to graduate student status, nce 
encompass any specified period spent on approved leave of abse 


rl 


S 
mission is required upon expiration of leave of absence under the à 
and requirements then prevailing. flow? Jt 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the a P 
have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted pp 
status under conditions specified by the department chairman and à 
the Dean. d 
h 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


he profi A 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has established t dents Wn 
ith è 


Degree Program to provide an educational program for those StU 
interested in pursuing course work beyond the master's degre, 
on applied subject material rather than on basic research. 


Put E 


a af was 
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pa completion of the Professional Degree program leads to the degree 
Ih the ed degree of Applied Scientist. | 

Phil top Tofessional Degree program, the School adheres to the educational 

ntray, of increasing the knowledge and understanding of the individual by 

u "oa on principles and their application. This approach should provide 

Tapiq y $ with a technical flexibility to enable them to adapt successfully to 
anging technology. Each program is individually planned according 


e , : « 
ents Student's background and needs and is subject to departmental require- 


0 


T 


; The 
dust Professional Degree program has been designed to satisfy the needs of 
the are and government for highly trained and educated technical personnel in 


Ot engineering and applied science. 


Professi 
“sional Degree Study Programs 


e p i | 
"ines a fessional Degree program provides graduate study in those fields of 
Morc 8 or applied science in which the School has adequate facilities and 
Y instructio pon a 
" "Ww Stude 


ly be q 


ation in particular areas. The mini- 
of 30 semester hours of approved graduate courses be- 
Students whose graduate study does not include neces- 
be required to take more than the minimum semester 


Sion t 
O gradu: i - 
, Braduate study toward the Professional degree requires an appro- 


laster's de 
Ve Work 
PPropriate 


Bree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
in the field selected as indicated by prior scholarship and, 
» Professional experience. 


WREMENTs 

: De 
8re $ . 
U Must n Engineer —To study toward the Degree of Engineer, an appli- 
] ng. sess a master's degree and a bachelor's degree in the area of engi- 


M "ntist.—To study toward the Degree of Applied 
í possess a bachelor's degree in either engineering, 

Qe, mena! Science; and a master's degree in either engineering, nat- 

€ ematics or administration. Applicants having an equivalent 

hts. round could be considered as special cases by the respective 
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l 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the nonrtlf 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, RT 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, W i 
D.C. 20052, no later than August 15 for the fall semester, December 1 
spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the 
summer session. The applicant must request each educational insit 
tended since high school graduation to send an official transcript of | 
directly to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. The applicant will™) 
fied by mail when a decision on his admission has been made. "m 

All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission 
directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 


TRANSFER CREDIT | 


Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B) d 
Master's program, which must be earned within five years of the start 
toward the Professional degree may be accepted in transfer when app f 
satisfy Professional degree requirements in this School. However, V 
must, with the approval of the adviser, petition to the appropriate 
chairman for such a transfer. | 


Program of Study E 
" 


Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs are de 
established prerequisites and the requirements of the department I ^49 
student wishes to study. The program of studies for each candi if 
Professional degree must be approved by the student’s adviser and 
priate department chairman. be 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may " 
to take prescribed undergraduate and graduate courses before being 9^... 
Professional degree candidate status. In no case may these courses 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Professional degree. 

Each individual department may require the degree candidate to 
and defend the results of a technical design project, development 
the preparation of a comprehensive technical report to demonstrate ipl 
date’s ability to make independent use of the knowledge and ble, ” 
thought acquired and developed by graduate study. When applica iv 
dent will be informed of this requirement by the faculty adviser a 
student’s program is being formulated. 

In no case, however, will this project be more than 6 cre 
minimum of 30 credit hours. 


dit hour 


í 


th 
. EY : ore 
No student studying for the Professional degree may receive ™ "i 


Scholarship " 
p ate 
nt must 


oe 


course grades below B. If more than two course grades below 
study is terminated and further enrollment is prohibited. A stude 
a final quality-point average of 3.00 to receive the degree. | 


Time to Complete Professional Degree Requirements y» 


à : da 
A full-time student in the Professional degree program is allowe 
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of 
jante calend 


Ya ar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of the 
Staduate-s 


Him tudent status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
© Student in this program is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. 


D 


© lime lim; , : d 
dent b p does not include any period of registration as an unclassified 
efore ; : 4 
Icifieq Ore admission to graduate student status, nor does it encompass any 


nex Period spent on approved leave of absence. Readmission is required 
tjr ton of leave of absence under the conditions and requirements then 


lude 

nts w E PF . 
ave eir Who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
Matus p- Braduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 
eT conditions specified by the department chairman. 


smtp with the Doctoral Program 

dates ¢ 

ti gt for the D.Sc. degree or Professional degree who are in good aca- 

"hair an ing, may, with the approval of the faculty adviser and department 

Milficar, ester from one degree program to the other, if they meet necessary 
75 and requirements as specified by the appropriate department. 


den, 
ce and Continuous Study 


"hen d the degree must be done in residence (on the campus) except 
See Sinisa is granted by the chairman of the department. The 

" Nn continuous registration in the School. Failure to do so 
nts registration and he must apply for readmission to the Pro- 


e 
"Rt at hau. Program under whatever conditions and regulations are in 
ime, 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


* Sch í 
a rs Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of advanced 
ba ited to E leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program 
x, ven establien fields in engineering or applied science in which a discipline 
tee. ished and for which the University has or can arrange adequate 
: € d 
ne hola ra! Program is designed to prepare the student for a career of crea- 
Widance T Y providing a broad but balanced background of knowledge 
Of Je in, the performance of research. It requires study of interrelated 
T Program fa well as original research in the field of central interest. 
hu Study "T Or the degree is divided into two stages. The first —made up 
Sh Ben ated fields of learning which supports the general area of 
t (te of sation—culminates in the qualifying examination. The second 
is Presenta "search investigation of a particular subject in a special field 
in the g -COn of such research findings in a written dissertation—culmi- 
by Dal examination. 
Sion 
tatis "© Doctoral Study 
Atory Master's 
th acce ster’s 
Mally 


degree from an accredited institution is required, to- 
Plable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholar- 
‚a average in graduate work is required. However, the mini- 
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, i 
mum does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and 
set higher admission standards. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School of É a 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with a no 
application fee of $25, to tie Manager of Engineering Admissions, de 
Tompkins Hall of Engineezing, George Washington University, js 
D.C. 20052. The prospective doctoral student seeking admission sl 
before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for * 
semester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss the f 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. ! 
cant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) 
warded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions in sufficient ime nf 
assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the above # 
deadlines as possible. olf 
The applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be " 
from two faculty members of the institution from which he receive sd 
ter's degree; one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's advi 
letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


Language Requirement 


A doctoral student should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues of 
and therefore must have the capability of reading appropriate lite 
lished in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one " 
language, preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admissi T, 
qualifying examination. If the student wishes to satisfy this requirem il 
language other than Russian, he must obtain the approval first of d 
adviser, then of his department chairman; permission to use à lang" 
than Russian will be granted on the basis of its importance tO oy 
field of interest. 


Tool Requirement d 


yl 
In addition to the language requirement, an examination in a t00 p 
(e.g., computer programming) may be established by the various | 


Study for the Qualifying Examination 


Upon admission to the first stage of the program, i.e., study of ei 
fields culminating in the qualifying examination, the student is 359! riatt 

ulty adviser who directs his studies.* The adviser approves approp" of 
of study to insure the student's breadth of know ledge and to supp gl 
in his central field of interest, advises him concerning the scope an w 
his fields of study, and guides him in preparing for the qualifying WT sul 
Programs of study are normally structured to include a major fle 
two minor or supporting fields. 


be ^ 
.* . : c may ad 
In some departments, instead of a faculty adviser, a faculty committe jy? 
facu 


approve programs, direct study, and carry out all other responsibilities of the 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Ns pm of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program at the grad- 
: yond Master's study is required. In many cases, particularly in 
that “ahs the student undertakes a doctoral program in a field other than 
Y semest ich he obtained his Master's Degree, the program of studies exceeds 
ud er hours, 
fu Mime admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one year of 
Rister pd on campus. In general, the adviser will require the student to 
Keene | nba minimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every semester 
Summer sessions. 


Im. 
"aster of Credit 


i p Semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade 
| lion While enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited institu- 
| Wbject 4 de cepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements of this School, 

ledit earn d approval of the student's adviser and his department chairman. 

the Octoral In courses completed more than five years prior to admission to 

Tequira Program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 

time pac. that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter period 
“tore admission, 


Bos cor 
Qualifying Examination* 


* pur 
Os ine ae j 
hor Se of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student’s 


| arch i and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral re- 

M 'S central field. Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or 

turin are scheduled over a period of several days. They are conducted only 

are bii, and spring semesters on dates established by the departments 

Miners to wp by a faculty committee. Upon favorable report of the 

t ig admitted Dean through the appropriate department chairman, the stu- 

: Does candidacy for the degree; he then begins his specialized 

Pin à aa under the supervision of a designated member of the fac- 

Mber g Mapa, Instances, an outstanding engineer/scientist who is not a 
ta Qualify; faculty. i 

Nd a ility 4 *xamination is the principal means used to determine the 

Seco stan, to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and to enter 

Thes his program. a 

Student e PL the committee which prepared the examination, the doc- 

ailure y ve given a second opportunity to qualify for candidacy in the 

, any part of the qualifying examination. In general, the entire 

ation must be retaken by the student in order to qualify for 


admitte 
Overa Ced to the 
& p , Cademic 


ive? 3 te 
e More thet’ re 


qualifying examination, the doctoral student must achieve 
average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A equals 4 
à ' 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student may re- 
an two course grades below B. If he does receive more than two 


' administer a pre-qualifying examination prior to completion of the study 
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her $ 


course grades below B, his graduate study is terminated and his furt 
ment prohibited. Courses in which the student earns grades below B 

included in his total semester-hour requirement for the degree. In the e 
student receives any grade below B, he is required to consult with his 5 
for a review of his program of study and discussion of possible changes 


Research, Dissertation, Final Examination 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science " 
as Director of Research the member of the faculty under whom he » 
The faculty member may accept or reject such | 
Throughout the rema 
in 
T iat! 

| 

| 


conduct his research 
The research area is approved by the Director. 
the doctoral program the candidate works directly under his Director 9 
However, the student is not precluded from consum 
the faculty, as may be required, on an informal 

may be encouraged to do so by his Director of Research. A committe 
faculty consisting of three members including the Director as chal if 
advise in the final preparation of the dissertation. The department vest 
appoints such a committee on the recommendation of the Director 9 
Work on the dissertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester houf 


sertation research 
other members of 


THE DISSERTATION 
A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original oe 
research and to present and interpret the results. The student is sole 
sible for the content of his dissertation. m. 
The aim of the student in this stage of his candidacy is the produc 
dissertation which embodies the results of an extended study original ^g 
and which includes material deemed worthy of publication in recogn! js 
tific and engineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to p yl 
results of his research as soon as possible after he receives his degr i 
submit copies of the published material to the Dean. Credit must bs à 
the publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summari? rg 
oped, etc., from a dissertation submitted to George Washington UE 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science dest "I 
The candidate must submit to the appropriate department five cor | 
ies of the dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to [2 "i 
words) of his dissertation no later than the date specified in the cale? jj 
copy of the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the 
and one for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy ? 


Í 


sertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. ep y 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and f by v 


of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offere stu! 
The success", ji 


cover a part of the expense of printing the abstract of his 
the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 
tions, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the 
are deposited in the University Library where bound copies ar 
circulation. 


2559841 
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TRE FINAL 
Upon , 
or ang Ptance of the dissertation by the committee, consisting of the Direc- 
Visin 9 other faculty members of this School, which has assisted in super- 
The àl preparation, the candidate is presented for his final examination. 
: iamination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
hio à mastery of his special fields of study and of the materials and 
less t d in the research. The committee of examiners will consist of not 
members, three of whom must be members of the faculty on full- 
y Co committee may include qualified experts brought to the Uni- 
VES ag Advi $ to participate in the examination. The Director of Research 
a Committee <7. for the candidate. When the candidate satisfies the examin- 
P as inea ohig high quality and originality of his contribution to knowl- 
ld, the Saka IS mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of his 
en , mittee of examiners recommends him for the degree of Doctor of 
mesters “4 final examination is conducted only during the fall and spring 
as to po r candidate should consult with the appropriate department chair- 
Possible dates for the examination. 


EXAMINATION 


d 


Resig, 
e 
nce and Continuous Study 


Ali 
the 
Work " i 
Cep k for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus), ex- 


tw e 

de tidene oi permission is granted by the chairman of the department. 
o leaks th -— maintain continuous registration in the School. Failure to do 
mus y * Student's registration, and he must apply for readmission to doc- 
| N Case o E" Whatever conditions and regulations are in effect at that time. 
"iy " ipd or other legitimate reasons, the student may be granted a 
iy Tequest to * of up to one year. Extension of such leave will require spe- 
i Ove bi ànd approval of the appropriate department chairman. During 
n, eti e of absence, the student must maintain continuous registra- 
usted 0 rs Period for completion of all requirements for the degree will be 

eg Benera x basis of the approved leave of absence. 
aration ; One year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
the qualifying examination. The qualifying examination must 
thin five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree 
© completed within seven years. After admission the student 
his qualifying examination whenever he believes that he is prop- 
minimum of two years of full-time study and research should 


*d in me : 
n Meeting the requirements for the degree. 


Special Programs 


Se 

ITUTR 

TUTE FOR THE STUDY OF FATIGUE, FRACTURE, AND 
Nh STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY 
| N basic Object 7 

ji rl “ve Of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and 
4 lo 


Cliability s CEN ‘ : 
lon Ni an i lability of the School of Engineering and Applied Science is to 


Mterdiscini: — 
É Teseane ISCiplinary approach to fatigue research through close coopera- 


Workers from different fields. The Institute deals principally 
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with the study of the physical mechanism of damage initiation, in ort 
establish principles for the rational design of metal alloys of superior 
performance on the one hand, and to develop advanced methods © 
design and reliability on the other. Because of the large volume, past 9f 
rent, of straight fatigue testing of standard test specimens in industrial, 
ment, and university laboratories, no testing of this type is generally cond! 
by the Institute. However, results of such tests appearing in publicati? 
reports are carefully scrutinized for their significance in terms of the " 
of the Institute. In addition to advancing interdisciplinary research, tht 
tute provides specialized training for graduate students. 

The Institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and supP 
mation, lectures, and consultations to many government and industri 


and development laboratories, 


lies Ý 


6 
INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERS 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering defines and 8s 
new management techniques required to keep pace with an ever g 
technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for innovative 
ate teaching and substantial opportunities for research activities 2% 
service under diversified sources of external support. The principal . 
fields directly involved are operations research, management science 
computer sciences. ` 
The programs of the Institute are concerned with important educati 
public-service needs for conservation of national resources. Such 
require full-time interaction among students, faculty, and staff in wa 
sible only at universities. Through its Program in Logistics, the Inst 
forms research leading to the development of a science of logistics 
principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil 
national defense efforts. i 
Participation by faculty members and graduate students from, E 
in the University is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciplin g 
jectives of the Institute. Graduate students are supported through ø 
assistantships with thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily being alist 
work responsibilities. Reliance is also placed on staff research spec | 
there are special provisions for substantial contributions from distin 
tors from government, private industry, and other universities. 
The Institute disseminates its results through seminars, colloqu! 
and a special series of monographs. All research is unclassified. 


a, con 


THE GWU—NASA-LANGLEY GRADUATE PROGRAM 


George Washington University, in cooperation with the Nation iden! 

and Space Administration’s Langley Research Center, has 4 full-res 

uate engineering program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Va., 

200 miles south of Washington, D.C. pi 
The program is open to qualified NASA employees and -— 

Courses may also be taken by nondegree students, with the appr 


CPE 


así 
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|. 
y Ustructor 


oy Students may be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester 
E gt ap 7 


| lines proved graduate course credit from other accredited institutions. 
fe facult In the program are taught by NASA scientists and engineers and 
hys e EUM the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASA-Lang- 
; ever aan Scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are utilized 
Th easible. 
n 
n 


the pror eram at NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master of Science, 
sio ‘sional degree of Engineer, and Doctor of Science (by special permis- 
Me the appropriate department chairman) in the fields of acoustics, environ- 
Xi Modeling (M.S. degree only), flight sciences, fluid mechanics and thermal 
' Solid mechanics and materials engineering, structures and dynamics, 
engineering and computer science. 

n regarding this program may be obtained from John L. White- 


| 

J'ai. 

Š Coordinator, GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 69, NASA-Langley 
d 


e 
of 
tal 
Dee. 
lectri 
" Tica] 


ences 
l CR: 
matio 


“a Center. Hampton, Va. 23365. 


“Langley Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight 
f A Na i 
j| Pine uM Aeronautics and Space Administration's Langley Research Center 
f Vince in Sorge Washington University's School of Engineering and Applied 
1971 to create the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Sciences. 
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This jointly operated Institute is dedicated to increasing the nation's f 
and engineering capabilities in relevant technical fields such as ae 
flight sciences, and structures and dynamics. The Institute, which is 
at the Langley Research Center, is dedicated to the advanced training 
dents and professional engineers in acoustics, flight sciences, structures? 
namics, environmental modeling, and materials science and other releva 
and serves to provide a center for advanced research by bringing tog 
searchers and scholars from these fields for the exchange of ideas an 

It is also the purpose of the Institute to provide the necessary facilities o 
fied researchers and scholars who want to engage in research work # 
areas. 

The organization of the Institute consists of a director, John E. Dubé! 
sociate Director of the NASA-Langley Research Center, and a © 
Harold Liebowitz, Dean of the George Washington University’s d 
Engineering and Applied Science. " 

The objective of the program is to prepare qualified graduate “a 
careers in research, development, design, and teaching to meet the chal 
ever-increasing technical problems and the nation’s needs in these fie 
education and research opportunities offered in the program con 
academic resources of George Washington University and the pro" 
research resources and facilities of NASA-Langley Research Cente 
opportunities also enable students to involve themselves in research P 
that excite their interest and permit them to associate with prominen in 
members who are working on related problems. Most of the. -— 
NASA scientists conduct research, and students are closely knit into , 
mate association of research and instruction from the day of thet t 
is believed that the experience of the students during their stay ot 
Langley Research Center will be highly rewarding and will bene 
throughout their future careers. 4 

The current education and research programs are the following: he | 

Acoustics Program.—The Acoustics program is concerned wit "m 
lems of alleviating noise and with providing a technical base for 
acceptable aircraft and space vehicles, noise-resistant structures ao 
transportation systems. Areas of current research interest include tic 
layer noise, duct acoustics, jet noise, nonlinear problems in aco igg 
noise, structural response to noise, mechanical and acoustical coup 
lems, and subjective response to noise and vibration. 

Flight Sciences Program.—The Flight Sciences program 
flight concepts of both CTOL and V/STOL aircraft, including aret sf 
dynamics, instrumentation, guidance and control, aeroelasticity, ted in 
analysis. Specific research areas that are currently being investiga vi 
aerodynamic analysis of jet-augmented wings, stability and control ^ pe! 
aircraft, analysis and flow visualization of wing-tip vortices, WI" o 
flight testing of V/STOL aircraft, stall-spin characteristics of aire. 
mental evaluation of aircraft handling characteristics, and ride-0U4 
| of STOL aircraft. mami. 
| The Structures and Dynamics Program.—The Structures and Dy "T. 
gram is designed to provide a basic understanding and a working pe 
some key areas pertinent to structures, solid mechanics, and re ef 
nology including computer-aided design. Areas of current researc’ ji at 
clude solution techniques on fourth-generation computers; 


"E" 
deals with fF 


multidisc! 
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int 

le my nt design procedures; interactive graphics; nonlinear and dynamic prob- 
vanced namics; active control; mathematical programming; and other 

n ue oral design procedures à et 1 
is Bu mental Modeling Program.— -The Environmental Modeling Pro- 
irs ve at developing mathematical models which characterize the at- 
in ; use in predicting pollutant distributions and transport, and for 
ation of satellite remote measurements of atmospheric constitu- 
ed, research include direct and inverse techniques for the radiative 
dance. a em; effects of particulates on atmospheric chemistry and energy 
tr. * Of chemistry, mass transport, and radiative transport in models 

and troposphere. 

re Science Program.—The Materials Science Program is con- 
ear. oretical analysis and experimental verification of processes 
ion... mechanical properties of metal-matrix composites; analysis of 
Atto ace y Stress-corrosion of materials in environments encountered by 
,, deter hat. icles; analysis of creep and cyclic creep materials, based on both 
kal Ic models and multiparameter regression; and prediction of mechan- 
ineering alloys in terms of composition, processing condi- 
ES ues. history. Areas of current research interest include interfacial 
ction, “°rrosion, cyclic creep prediction, and mechanical property pre- 


icipati : : 
ts fa ng in these programs are Graduate Student Research Scholar Assist- 


9, culty ^ Se mgr : ag . 
NASA Y from George Washington University, scientists and engineers from 


àngley T T a 4 r 
y, and visiting scie neineers 
Umber ng scientists and engineers. 


. Of Research Scholar Assistantships are available to qualified 
P to the ime outstanding opportunity for graduate study and research 
of 4 ER ee of Master of Science and Doctor of Science in the 

cs, Flight Sciences, and Structures and Dynamics. Applicants 


“nt 
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who are awarded Research Scholar Assistantships will receive stip 
up to $7,000 a year for a Master of Science degree and $8,000 4! 
the Doctor of Science degree. Applications, a JIAFS brochure, and 
information may be obtained from Professor S.W. Yuan, JIAFS, Sch 
gineering and Applied Science, George Washington University, 
D.C. 20052. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING 


Cooperative education is a process of education which formally integ" 
student's academic study with work experience in cooperating employtt 
zations. The usual plan is for the student to alternate periods of colle? 
with periods of experience in appropriate fields of industry and gov 
The experience periods are considered an integral part of the students 
tion. Through the interaction of the study and work experiences, 
enhances his academic knowledge, his personal development, and his. 
sional preparation. The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the em 
supervisors share in the educational process of the cooperative stude 

The following factors are adhered to as closely as possible for the 
working experience: E 

1. The student's employment is related as closely as possible to bis 
study and individual interest within his field. F 

2. The employment is considered to be a regular, continuing, and 
element in the educational process. 

3. The working experience will ideally increase in difficulty 
bility as the student progresses through the academic curriculum. 
salary of the student will increase accordingly. Ne 

The student's working experience in industry or government gives 
opportunity to meet and work with men and women under varied 
to get along with them, learn from them, respect them, and earn their 
Indeed, these advantages alone could be as important in shaping # y 
son's life as the opportunity to obtain experience in a chosen field. 


and @ 
Norm 


Advantages of Cooperative Education 


je 
Combines Theory and Practice.—By coordinating the work expen 
industrial and governmental organizations with the campus education e 
theory and practice are closely integrated, and students find greater 4 
in their studies. As a result of this alternation between academic an 
environments, the student tends to understand the role and mean 
environment, with a deeper appreciation for each. ‘ arnith 
Helps Finance Educational and Living Expenses.—The student's € sts 
contribute substantially to financing his own education and living expe aod 
ing to independence and contributing significantly to his self-esteem ig 
fidence. As stated earlier, it is expected that as the working or ul 
creases in difficulty and responsibility as the student progresses ing. 
academic curriculum, the salary of the student will increase accor ait 
Serves as a Bridge to the Future.—Cooperative education helps jd 
orient students to the world of work. Most students are genuinely 
about their future life work, They want to know more about the "peld" 
pations open to them, and the potentials and limitations of these 
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: alt to know about the qualifications demanded and their own fitness. Through 
t tm nitive education programs, students have opportunities for exploring their 
Bi, ities in connection with real jobs, and they find a direct means of gain- 
"Imation and guidance not only in the occupations in which they are em- 
it o ut in a number of related fields as well. They have a chance to test 
h wn aptitudes more fully than is normally possible on campus. í 
creases Motivation to Achieve.—This coordination of work and study in- 
Student motivation. As students see connections between jobs they hold 
things they are learning in school, greater interest in academic work 
uring the work periods there is a tendency for the student to de- 
Work habits because his efforts as a productive and salaried employee 
€ employer. i ; 
Human Relationships.—Because the work experiences involve the 
n relations with co-workers who come from a variety of backgrounds, 
Cause success in these jobs requires constructive relationships with col- 
the, Most students in cooperative education develop deeper understanding 
Ay aoe and greater skills in human relations. si 4 
" nts Development of Maturity.—For many students the work exper 
ore e Tibutes to an increased sense of responsibility for their own dier, 
ure dence on their own judgments, and a corresponding development 
Rtive uw In addition, the student's role as a team member in a real and pro- 
Orking environment inculcates a seriousness of life and purpose which 
/ ^ delayed for the traditional college graduate. 
Ay 


ibilities of the Cooperative Student 


» i * . . . 
felg, ip erative student working in association with the professionals in his 
pn dent must adopt professional standards of conduct. He is also a 
; ‘Pied Er of the George Washington University School of Engineering and 


"t his q “nce. After each work period the student prepares a report describ- 
Y his es and responsibilities at work, and his supervisor sends an appraisal 
Ports E Performance to the Cooperative Program Coordinator. These re- 
The reviewed with the student. : 

n Perative Program is a three-way partnership among the student, his 
dequnt George Washington University. The student's responsibilities 
Nune rally to each of the other two members of the partnership, and the 
um of ant be altered during the program without the knowledge and 


m 
Ployers Participate in Cooperative Education Programs 
wi tty 

j| abi, 

D People Wi 


he cooperative program represent a good source of 

o Dan power, The training period provides an opportunity for the 
fee] ta, uate the student as a prospective permanent employee. Em- 
"d e this program is an important part of their effort to attract well- 
i At the same time, the student is able to evaluate the em- 
of his future plans and interests. About half of the cooperative 

lish such mutually beneficial relationships with their employers 


nec 422 
E A A 
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that they remain in permanent employment after graduation, with a s 
head start in their careers. 

It is emphasized, however, that neither the student nor the employ 
ligated for permanent employment after graduation. Industry and g0 
agencies consider participation in cooperative education as a long-ranf 
ment rather than a current expense. As a partner with the University 
ployer is engaged in a joint effort to develop young talent more fully; 
suring better education for the student, improved utilization of the £ 
and greater cooperation with the University. 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students entering the program must be in good academic standing ? 
have completed at least two semesters of academic study prior to their 
time work assignment. To remain in the program, the student must ™ 
passing average and perform satisfactorily for his employer. 


Living Accommodations 


Arrangements will be made for students in the cooperative program ! 
their dormitory and dining privileges at the University, if they so desife 
the work periods. During this time, they will also retain full student 
and have access to all University facilities. Faculty will be availabl® 
sultation by appointment. 


Work-Study Schedules 


At this time, individual schedules are being arranged with the various 
ers in the Washington area. Since each employer operates differen, 
schedules are arranged which are mutually satisfactory to the student, 
ployer, and the School. after 

Generally, the student's schedule is arranged with the employer | 
successfully completed the first year of study. Many employers wil hm 
student to work during the summer immediately following the fre gi 
The student returns to the School for the sophomore year, working " 
ing the second summer. Beginning with the third year, students alt f 
tween employer and classroom each semester for the next two yeal® 
to the classroom for the fifth and final year. An alternate method a 
full academic year and then return to school. Schedules for transfer 
are arranged on an individual basis according to the number 9 
transferred and the employer’s requirements. F "s 

Arrangements have been made or are in progress with many bust "T. 
trial organizations, and governmental agencies for employment OP 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM WITH NAVY LABORATORIES 


d 
Arrangements have been made with the U.S. Naval Ship Research p" 
opment Centers, Annapolis and Carderock, Md., and with oth d 
oratories in which it is possible for the student to earn a substantia on 
his or her educational expenses on planned technical work assign pani 
Bachelor of Science degree in such areas as civil, electrical, or ™ 
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Bineering , à; ; J 
Civi a » and be in a preferred position upon graduation to obtain a permanent 


jl "lication € position with a grade and salary commensurate with the student's 

0 participa perience. MARP^W ; st b 

à Micali is in the program at the naval laboratories, the student mun e 

p the Civi Se, acceptable to the University and must meet the requirements of 
"IVIce Commission for employment at these laboratories. 


S tos Aig 


Mer the mrs. 
i the Tuition Aid P 


ex rogram offered by the Navy, tuition, textbooks, and 
| AClusiy | . 
| Quest IN 


© Of room and board) up to 50 per cent may be granted on re- 
j UN la Eaton assistance. IS received, the cooperative student must agree to 
NL Bovernment civilian employee after graduation for a period to be de- 
! Y regulations in effect at that time. 

Wo 


Experience 


ls 
le, P Bram inte 
Alat ce, an essent 
" ^ to the field 
hy, d Jreadth o 
fini. lity ang 
ý mic J and, 


grates formal study at this School with practical work ex- 
ial element of the educational process. The employment is 
of study in which the student is engaged, and it is diversified 
f experience. The work experience increases in difficulty and 
p nd, in general, parallels the student's progress through the aca- 
1 T Civi of his program. I 
efits, includ: Tvice employee, the co-op student is eligible for many federal 
Suran uding annual leave, sick leave, paid holidays, health benefits, and 
ce 


cooperative education program should be submitted be- 
senior high school year. Students graduating at mid-term 


f study in the spring semester should apply no later than 
ul 
er 
AUN f Student Admission 
Ser 
^ Studen;. : A - 
ication ents from other institutions should submit cooperative education 
Uber l and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, De- 
ta fo 


tous? Student hes semester, and May 1 for the summer sessions. The 

he d elio; Should be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. He 

4 "ster or Bible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
Which he Seeks admission to this University. 


op RGR, “A 
m mADUAT E DUAL-DEGREE PROGRAMS WITH HAMPTON 
ND BOWIE STATE COLLEGE 


Olle Engineering 


Ve Be, alj and Applied Science, Hampton Institute, and Bowie 
f, “tablish d of which are accredited four-year degree-granting institutions, 
Te Ucation a 3-2 dual-degree program that joins general education and 

in a 


unique and comprehensive experience. This program is 
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in addition to the engineering programs already offered on the cartf 
George Washington University. 

Hampton and Bowie State offer several four-year degree programs ina" 
of disciplines. To provide opportunity for careers in engineering, Ham 
stitute and Bowie State joined with the School of Engineering and 
Science, which offers accredited four-year programs in engineering. P 

Students enrolled in the 3-2 program at Hampton or Bowie State firs! 
a general program of study for three years at Hampton Institute of 
State. This program is based on the social sciences, humanities, anom 
paratory background engineering courses in mathematics, physics, and ci 
which help develop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and co 
cation skills. f 

After successful completion of the first phase of study, students then 
a two-year career program in engineering at the School of Engineeti 
Applied Science. During this phase of the study, students may spei 
any of the following areas of engineering, which are also offered in 
| 


ular four-year programs: 
al-oriesl 


1. Civil Engineering, or the following options: Environment 
Engineering, Computer-oriented Civil Engineering, Geotechnical i 
neering. 

2. Electrical Engineering, or the following options: Compute 
medical Engineering. jo 
3. Mechanical Engineering, or the following options: Energy ResoU 

Power, Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineering. 

Some of the advantages of the dual degree program follow. . ot 3 

Minority students may begin their education at Hampton Institute T 
State and a B.S. in an engineering area from George Washington To 
This unique academic background provides the student with many y 
choosing a profession upon graduation. The student may go into F mL 
practice, continue study for advanced degrees, or enter other professio 
such as law, medicine, or teaching. : m. 

Minority students may begin their education at Hampton Institutes "4 
State, which are predominantly black colleges, and then complete n 
years of their education at an urban university in Washington, aa 
widening their educational, social, and cultural backgrounds. 

Dual-degree students, while at Hampton, may participate in "T 
Training Program. In this program, students may work for à 12a | 
during the summer at the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight ang, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration's (NASA) in? 
search Center in Hampton, Va., obtaining valuable work experience mp 
rate laboratory while earning funds for the following academic year. wi 
gram may be made available to some prefreshmen who desire to 
graduation from secondary school. mime 

Dual-degree students at Bowie State may avail themselves of "eng 
ployment through the GWU Cooperative Education Program 1n 
prior to their actual attendance at George Washington University: pase 

In GWU's Cooperative Education Program in Engineering (se? í 
a student may work summers and one or two academic semester ig 
sufficient funds to help pay expenses while obtaining valuable eng 
perience, coll 

The 3-2 program offers the student time to acclimate himself t0 


f Scie 


| 
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an i : Ha à 
d study at a reasonable cost while preparing for an exciting and rewarding 
Profession 


yer furthe 
ampt. 
i Ponds, Mathematics Department, Bowie State College, 
20715, Phone (301) 262-3350; or Manager, Engineering Admis- 
Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington Univer- 
ashington, D.C. 20052, Phone (202) 676-6168. 


sion 
sity, 


CO) 
NTINUING ENGINEERING EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The future of the engineering profession will depend to a consider- 
able extent on the demonstrated competence of individual engineers 
to make Optimum use of the latest scientific and technical knowledge 
- dealing With current and future problems. Participation in pro- 
Stams of continuing engineering studies will ensure that such com- 
Petence can be maintained. * 

Schoo} of En 
* With 


d gineering and Applied Science is meeting the need expressed 
à comprehensive program of noncredit courses. The objective of the 
I5 to enhance the competence of practicing engineers rather than to 
Offered "IT attainment of academic degrees. Tuition for noncredit courses 
Vessity ^h © Program is usually paid by the employers, who recognize the 
St te or immediate improvement in the employee's on-the-job capability. 
their ganizations and reductions have required many engineers to change 
yis Pecialties or to take on additional duties within their present jobs; con- 
| rt ese Dineering education can provide the education and skills necessary 
Promotion. anges. Continuing engineering education also aids in qualifying for 
The ns, and for maintaining certification in certain professional fields. 
| Cth Program will present about 200 noncredit courses this year. A number 
% four a fOr five days (30 classroom hours), while others last for two, three, 
Mee a ays. Some courses are presented in the evening (two-hour sessions 
Week for 10 to 12 weeks). In some courses, presentation of theory is 
ar by workshops to give participants practice in the application of the 
ies ave Pline. Students from all over the nation and from many foreign 
* ve Participated in courses. Their variety of experience and back- 
er ‘ances the value of the discussions, enriching their relationships with 
m 4nd with their instructors. 
© Of the Subjects which have been presented in this program include: 
Si HE 
iis Principles and Applications Data Base Management 
i ; Design to Cost 
Bineering Digital and Data Communications 
n for Software Programs Digital Integrated Circuits 
i^ Management Electrical Controls and 
"a Estimating Protective Relaying 
lanagement Energy Conservation 
for Engineers Environmental Impact Statements 


Education, Final Report: Goals of Engineering Education 


V6 ooo. .* 
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Fault Tree Analysis Nonlinear Programming 
Fiber and Integrated Optics Nonparametric Statistics 
Operations Research 

Program Management 

Radar Systems 

Reliability 

Satellite Communication Syst 
Solar House Heating and Co? 


Finite Element Method 
Forecasting Techniques 

Heat Pipes 

Infrared Technology 

Intensive and Coronary Care Units 


Laser Communications Sonar 
DOUG 

l va eke: Specifications and Standards | 
Life Cycle Costing Spread Spectrum Communi 
Management of Research and Standards and Calibration 4 

Development bir Statistics for Engineers 
Metal Fracture and Fatigue Surface Colloid Chemistry 
Metric Conversion System Safety 
Microprocessors Telecommunications 
Minicomputers Temperature Control Systems 
Monte Carlo Simulation Warehousing icat 
Municipal Solid Wastes Writing Technical Commun! 


nd re 


New courses are added as needs become apparent in various fields a 
courses are continuously revised. T 
In addition to the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied. 
outstanding lecturers and instructors from other universities, from indus | 
from government laboratories and agencies serve on the instruction? 
the program. , 
The program also offers noncredit contact courses off-campus spe i 
tailored for the needs and background of the engineers employed by à rf 
or agency. Tuition for these courses is usually slightly lower than = 
offered at the University. Such courses have been presented as ar ? 
Argentina. ' 
To receive announcements or additional information on the program 
to Continuing Engineering Education Program, School of Engine’ gs 
Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, 
call (202) 676-6106. 


Administration E 


Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Science; Co-director of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and F™ rin 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engine? 
Applied Science ation’ 
William Henry Marlow, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Oper: fl 
search; Director of the Institute for Management Science ane trical 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, D.Sc., Chairman of the Department of Elec 
neering and Computer Science e Ad 
Sam Rothman, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Engineering 
tration 
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Shao Wen Yuan, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Civil, Mechanical, 
te nvironmental Engineering; Associate Director, Joint Institute for Acous- 
J and Flight Sciences 
Nomard Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 
: hol E of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Sciences 
B" Clark, M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 


j| Wiliam F, & ia d 
tiy - Shanahan, B.S., Manager of Engineering Admissions and Coopera- 
* Education 


n EL $ . 
$ ane Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Director, Research and Educa- 
John Wi oint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Sciences 
Itherspoon, M.S., Assistant Administrator of the NASA-Langley Grad- 


u 
ly P Program 


e 
torpe pj Hooper, M.S., Research and Resources Officer 
lowitz, B.A., Executive Associate to the Dean 
f 
j DEAN’S COUNCIL 
arold 1; : 
j Liebowitz (Chairman), R.R. Fox, N. Kyriakopoulos, J.B. Smith 
4 
' ACADEMIC CONSULTANT 
Ems 
t W 
ne Ph.D., Chairman, Division of Engineering, National Research 
f 
L 
/ Ep € Advisory Council* 
Th 
J| Purp 
APplieg OSES of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and 


Sci ey 
wet x once are to strengthen communication between the School and the 
h Bes, schools, and divisions of the University as well as between the 


, "100 

Istic wu the University's Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 

ams to à serch, and service in the School and to help interpret these pro- 
/| "We evel community and the nation; and to stimulate support for the con- 
j pment of the School and its programs. 
A Ch HE COUNCIL FOR 1976-77 


man. 
Poton Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), Former President of the 
B Ymon L E Power Company 
} no A, Bo Isplinghoff, Chancellor, University of Missouri, Rolla 

€Y, Dean, Technological Institute, Northwestern University 
ams ` Bunker, President, Martin Marietta Corporation 
School iden of 


Ingineer; it University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and the Dean of the 


ng : : 
8 and Applied Science are ex officio members of the Advisory Council 
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J.P. Chambers, President, Melpar Division E-Systems, Inc. | 

Joseph Fox, Vice President, Civil-Space Systems, Federal Systems Dii 
International Business Machines 

Moses Freedman, Vice President, Blake Construction Company ! 

Alfred M. Freudenthal, Professor Emeritus of Civil and Materials Engil 

Eugene G. Fubini, Engineering Consultant 

Martin Goland, President, Southwest Research Institute 

William J. Harris, Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Departmenh ? 
ciation of American Railroads 

Alexander Hassan, Washington, D.C. 0 

Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Vice President, Research and Development, 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation 

William Holt, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

William H. Marlow, Chairman, Department of Operations Research p 

Bernard A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman of the 
Schriever & McKee Associates, Inc. 

Arthur W. Sloan, Chief Executive Officer, Susquehanna Corporation 

Wayne G. Shaffer, President, Vitro Corporation 

Edward G. Uhl, President, Fairchild-Hiller Corporation 

Ernst Weber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, National Research Cou 

Harold A. Wheeler, Chief Scientist, Wheeler Laboratories, Inc. 

James F. Young, Vice President—Engineering, General Electric Compan), 

L.A. Zadeh, Chairman, Department of Electrical Engineering and Co 

Sciences, University of California, Berkeley 
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P 
co GRAMS OF STUDY AND 
RSES OF INSTRUCTION 


WN 
v THR FOLLOWIN j * : . f 
n NG PAGES are listed programs of study, curricula, and courses 


i Str; . 
ucti f a z ks 
tuden pa offered by the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
tere y M 9 are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take courses 
ideny” * School should apply for admission to the Division of University 


t EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
1 Useg n 

x E E 
V pProved 


á red from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 

“IN courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 

^ "- advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 

en y un. Planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 

ate Prim: m undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 
arily for doctoral students. 


j^ SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 
e 


teg Mber of se : : * e . 
Urse io emester hours credit given for the satisfactory completion of 


Se x 
wn vinguicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year 
iet course ate hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a 
that e aile three hours credit is marked (3). A semester hour con- 
| Y Period.. pletion of one 50-minute period of class work or of one lab- 
* Week for one semester. 


h TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 
loving 
Whic 
S Only scheduled to be offered. The term “academic year” is 
iy is to ha lWO-semester courses, and indicates that the first half of the 
be ow Offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 


term “as arranged” is used for courses which could not be 
49 


e 
t 


Ourse dec. ‘ , iiia 
TSe descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the semester 


he Course is 
With 
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scheduled at the time of printing this catalogue. Offerings for th 
sessions are not designated in this catalogue. Students should œ% 
Summer Sessions Schedules of Classes for summer offerings. A Sc 
Classes is also published for each fall and spring semester which prov! 
date information concerning the time of course offerings. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations for course designations are used by Gee! 
ington University. 


Acct Accounting HCA Health Care Adm 
AmCv American Civilization HCS Health Care Scien 
Anat Anatomy Hist History 
Ames Anesthesiology HKLS Human Kinetics 
Anth Anthropology and Leisure Studies 
ApSc Applied Science Idis — Interdisciplinary 
Art Art Ital Italian 
ArTh Art Therapy Japn Japanese 
Bioc Biochemistry Jour Journalism " 
BiSc Biological Sciences LAm Latin American 9! 
BAd Business Administration Law Law 
Cart  Cartography LEnf Law Enforcement 
Chem Chemistry Mgt Management Scie? 
CH&D Child Health and Math Mathematics , f 
Development ME Mechanical Eng , 
Chin Chinese M&PA Medical and Publi? 
CE Civil Engineering Med Medicine 
Clas Classics Micr Microbiology 
CIEn Clinical Engineering Mus Music ef 
CSci Computer Science NSur Neurological Surg 
Derm Dermatology Neur Neurology " 
Econ Economics Ob&G Obstetrics and GY 
Educ Education Ocea Oceanography arch 
EPol Education Policy OR Operations Rese 
EE Electrical Engineering Opth Ophthalmology 
EAd Engineering Administration Orth Orthopaedic surged 
EFL English as a Foreign Otel Otolaryngology 
Language Path Pathology 
EngS Engineering Science Phar Pharmacology 
Engl English Phil Philosophy 
EnHe Environmental Health Phys Physics 
Envr Environmental Studies Phyl Physiology | 
Hum Experimental Humanities PSc Political Science 
ForS Forensic Sciences Port Portuguese 
Fren French Pchi Psychiatry and 
Gnet Genetics Behavioral Scien 
Geod Geodesy Psyc Psychology. ratio® 
Geog Geography and Regional PAd Public Administ 
Science Rad Radiology 
Geol Geology Rel Religion , Exp! 
Geop Geophysics SHum Service-Learning 
Germ Germanic Languages and Humanities 


Literatures 


£2,258 9T. 


Ater 
departmenta] offe 


c 


APPLIED SCIENCI 


Service-Learning Political Stat Statistics 
science Surg Surgery 
Slavic Languages and TCom Telecommunication 
Literatures Operations 
ciology U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
Spanish Urol Urology 
SPDR Special Education WStu Women’s Studies 


Speech and Drama 


Applied Science 


rings. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


St half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics, including force 
shear s, equilibrium conditions, simple structures, distributed forces, 
stabil; cd moments, friction and the concept of work, virtual work and 
lity. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 14. 
all and spring) 


58 
Analytical Mechanics II (3) 


us Of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics, including 
tion a of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton’s laws of mo- 
elds MR, work, kinetic energy, potential energy, central force 
of a rations, resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics 

Tigid body, « ynamics of a rigid body. Introduction to Lagrangian- 


! amiltonian formulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 57. (Fall and spring) 
13 i 
W gineering Analysis I (3) 
incl methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 


equating” application of matrices and linear algebra, ordinary differential 
requise Vector calculus and integral theorems, complex algebra. Pre- 
iSite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


Engineer; 

"gineering Analysis II (3) 
Analytical m 
cluding ap 
Series and i 


ethods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 
Plication of Bessel functions, Legendre polynomials, Fourier 


engineer; ntegrals, Laplace transforms, partial differential equations in 

Spring) € and applied science. Prerequisite: ApSc 113. (Fall and 
liS k 

Ng} 1 

wintering Analysis III (3) 

u e à " ose 
statist of engineering problems using concepts from probability and 
expecta including random variables, distribution functions, mathematical 

relate” Point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 

10n, 


Tüctura] and regression. This methodology applied to problems of 

*quipme design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality, 

Prere “Nt reliability, engineering management, and societal engineering. 
Quisite : Math 32. (Fall and spring) 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variable 
contour integration, conformal mapping, inversion integral, í 
ary-value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
spring) 


212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engine 
lems including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue pr 
eralized Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial problelf 
neering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, 8 
distributions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall 8 


214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 


Introduction to variational methods in engineering including 
Galerkin approximation methods for boundary-value problems 
linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. 
approval of Department. (Spring) 


215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 


Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial value proble 
neering, including characteristics, wave propagation, and Green 
Prerequisite: ApSc 213. (Fall, odd years) 


216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 
Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied o. 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems 1f P 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of 

(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in em 

science. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, & 


GRE ER STAR 


SAR 
ENAA AAA R 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 3 


Professors G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, H. Liebowitz, S.W. Yuan (C 

J. Foa, J.E. Feir, T.G. Toridis, H.V. Nutt (Research), J.P. Camp 
| search), J. Eftis, A.K. Noor, R Goulard, A.B. Cambel 

Adjunct Professors J.E. Duberg, B.L. Clarkson, E.C. Kollmann, R.M 
sen, Y. Gordon, H. Perry, L.W. Tombaugh 

Professorial Lecturers R.E. Fulton, R. Wilson, J. Kirshner, M.P. Gà 
Reid, R. Dillon, C. Molloy, W. Olstad, M.J. Queijo, R.P, Nalesi 
Scalzi, P. Donely, M.K. Ochi, R.F. Baker, F.L. Young, L.K. L4 
M.S. Ojalvo, L. Divone, L.G. Herman, J. Menkes, R.C. Warder, J 
Thomson, M. Yachnis 

Associate Professors A.M. Kiper, M.K. Myers, D.L. Jones (Resear 
Whitesides, Jr., C. Gilmore, J.C. Yu, H. Runyan, Jr. (Research), DM 
ling (Research), A.M. Bloom (Research) 

Adjunct Associate Professor BW. Hannah 


Associate Professorial Lecturers W.D. Erickson, R.W., Fralich, E.C. y 
N. Salvesen, J.D. Shaughnessy, J. Sobieszczanski, M. Stein, G. Sum 
Samworth, B. Whang, M.B. Barker, G.E. Lamphere, N. Basdekas, - 

son, J.B. Fisher, R.W. Barnwell, J.D. Buckley, A. Sosslau, R.J. b 

| Burgett, T. McGean, D. MacKinnon, K. Saczalski, T.M. Walsh, P. 3 
E.F. Skelton, H.A. Leybold, M. Lokmanhekim, A.G. Adamant 
Belding, Jr., R.M. Brown, J. Ettinger, H.E. Bethel, D.D. Moran, ^: 

Assistant Professors Y. Chiu, K. Khozeimeh (Research), R.S. Brice (Re 
B.R. Barkstrom (Research), J.D. Lee (Besearch) 

Adjunct Assistant Professor A.K. Trehan 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.A. Gorman, LE. Beckwith, R.L. Bowe 
Hardin, C.J. Jachimowski, J.B. Robertson, G.L. Smith, R.Y. Ting, i; 
ter, C.E. Kirby, R.C. Montgomery, K.S. Park, T.A. Straetef, alis 
A.H. Purcell, J. Schiess, J.N. Shoosmith. D. Mulville, C. Papad 
Wagner, S.M. Finger, A. Kehnemui, M. Rozansky 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRA DUATE STUDY 


NT 
Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering activin 
closely related to the control and improvement of our environment 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for careers » f 
ning, design, and construction of buildings; bridges; roads; aipa g f 
transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities: coastal protect i 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, estuaries, and ar 
| navigation systems; large power generation and flood control dam jon ! 
sources projects; urban renewal and development projects; and Pa choi 
trol and waste disposal projects. It also provides the scientific and t "m 
| background required for careers in municipal engineering, urban 4 for 
planning, and environmental and geotechnical civil engineering; an , 
in engineering research in structural mechanics, ocean engineering 
terials engineering. ng 
The curriculum provides the essentials for beginning a career upo 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 57 
UNDERGRADUATE 


oad for Tegistration as a professional civil engineer as required by law, and for 
Mtinuing study at the graduate level. 


Wening Classes 
ate, Ponse to requests from those employed full time in the Washington, D.C., 
a 1 Who Wish to obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering in 

ly, enable Period of time, evening classes in the Civil Engineering curricu- 

toll P Scheduleq on a regular basis. For example, if a part-time student en | 
8 for 


| Tee courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be completed 
ess than 
semesters, 


Core Curriculum 


kaly the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in the 
of Engineering and Applied Science. 
k 
| 
y First Semester 
Mi 
y Mais Applications of Computers (3) 


*  Precalculus (3) 
d an: Calculus of One Variable (3) | 
, ~ 


| - Foundations of Physics (3) ; t 
24 *Ctive: lected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 
4 | 
| Second Semester 
| ; | 
} Rogl ues 4; Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) hee es 
0 Mae 10; English Composition: Language as Communication (3) | 
If Ph 32; Calculus of Several Variables (3) — 
i p.514: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
| Sttive Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
| | [| 
Third Semester | 
ApSc 57. F z 
r ApSc 113: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


A > ngineering Analysis I (3) 
4 IE Engineering Analysis III (3) 
I Physis General Chemistry (4) 


| l tricity and Magnetism (3) 
f Eectiv, ments of Electricity an e mu di 
d lected from humanities or social sc | 
4 (May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 
f 
f 


Fourth Semester 


j Anf 114. Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
j 110. Dgineering Analysis II (3) à nm | 
140. Introduction to Environmental Engineering | 
ig, Materials Science (3) \ 

| Elective, Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 

si lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
ay be taken during the Summer Sessions) 
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Civil Engineering Curriculum 


CE 120 
CE 123 


CE 166: 
CE 167: 
ME 131: 


CE 183: 


CE 190 


Geol 136: 
ME 126: 


Elective: 


* 


E 
c 
A 


E 
*CE 

E 201 

E 

E 


f^ f 7868 08084080808 


E 
E 
I 
E 
E 216 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 


256 
EAd 150 
EngS 234 


CE 168: 
CE 191 
CE 193 
CE 194 


Fifth Semester 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Structural Theory (6) 

Materials Engineering (2) 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Thermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester 


E —— 
Urban Planning (3) 

Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Engineering Geology (3) 

Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Seventh Semester a 


Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 

Metal Structures (3) 

Hydraulics (3) " 
Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resow 


Technical electives (6) 


Eighth Semester — 


Foundation Engineering (2) 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineerin 
Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Environmental Engineering II: Waste 


g I aboratorY 


a t 
and Pollution C? 


Technical electives (5) 


Technical Electives j 25 


Hydrology (3) 

Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineerin 
Design of Metal Structures (3) 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 

Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 

Foundation Engineering (3) 

Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 

Urban Construction Technology (3) 

Advanced Hydrology (3) 

Water Resources Engineering I (3) 

Urban Transportation Engineering (3) ( 
Environmental Impact Assessment (3) «ag Struc 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering 3) 
ind Coastal Engineering 


( 
" „tures 
g Struc 


Introduction to Ocean 
Introduction to Engineering Administration (^ 


Composite Materials (3) 


Oriented Civil Engineering Option 
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A tm. prov; B use of computers in the design and control of engineering sys- 
0 i 
A ficiency Vides increasing opportunities for enginee ; careers in which pro 
Thi optic the Sophisticated use of igital and other computers is essential. 
i lon : i ~ . s 
"Mery adi "Places several tect Cal electives of the principal professional 
Posure ¢ late Program with elect ves t provide more comprehensive ex 
‘0 
computer technok and applications 
Technical Ele fives for Computer-oriented Civil Engineering 
| Option 
"e 
CE 4 
CR > Design and Cost Analysis of ¢ Engineering Structures (3) 
4210 Met! 1 : : ^ 
CSc 550, Methods of Str al Ar 
1278: As " 
ER 155. Analog and Hybrid Con ters (3 
Engg 95, introduction to Digital ¢ ters (3 
Engs pas Computer-aided Design (3 
! Engs zg App ication of Con uter G cs in Engineering (3 
^ dade Numerica Methods Er icering (3) 
hv 
liment a | 
te 4l-Oriented Civil Engineering Option | 
Orld 
b TW ^ us. 
al "le ion de growth of industrialization is causing increasing concern for 
“Upp 0 the huma B : en P hi. cdd. nvol vs ter 
me and uman envir er Part of this problem involves wate 
"me Teatment Pollution of vers. ] Yd Oceans, and solid waste | 
Vua i R . 
A ùdent D disposa] Through selective choice of technical electives the 
rie To à " h i 
"bin as vided With an Opportunity to g creased exposure to this de- [ 
ect " 
T of Civil engineering 
d Tec hnical Ele "ves for Environmental-oriented Civil Engineer- 
"CE ing Option 
3 195 
CE 196. Hydrology ( 1) | 
CER», Desig a 3 | 
e E 240. En and Cost Ar alysis of Civ Engir cerning Structures (3) 
CE 24). Environment 1 Microt olo 2 
) CE»45:. Environmenta] Chemistry (3 
CR 243. Solid W aste Disposa ^ 
peic 221: Ge, Omer tal Img Assessment (3 
Xl. eral Biochemistry (3 or 4—4 or 5 
Z nt ^ . . 
bem 50. i Toductory Biology for Science M 4-4 
18S 242: Mo duction to Orgi 
Wi puuerials Recycling a 
Mor 21). ‘Vironmenta Eng t 
Hy, : Microbiology 4) 
A thi ivil 
f Us, Ivi APA | 
M ? T : 
bitch, gineering Option 
Mj Heu 
Din than: Civil ensis 
"Rl of m lcs, found "5 encompasses « ngineering prot ‘ems involving 
ne & rock mech CS, à geological as- 


truction of 


6c rm" z 
antt "ce 
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structures founded on or constructed of soil and rock constitute the f 
tures of this branch of civil engineering. Included are the design and df 
tion of foundations for all types of buildings, bridges, highway and 
pavements; design and construction of earth and rock-fill dams, embal® 
| waterfront structures, tunnels, drainage facilities, and stabilization prow 
for reclamation of marginal lands. Engineering geology, which is the ff 
| tion of geological data, principles, and interpretations to naturally 0 
earth and rock masses, constitutes an important part in the pl 
design stages of civil engineering structures of the above type. The Ge 
cal Civil Engineering option provides the student with the fundame? | 
subsequent growth and development in this branch of civil engineerinf 


CURRICULUM 


| 

Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curricil | 
page 57, with the following changes: 4 
Third Semester: *Geology 21 Physical and Evolutionary Geology | 
be taken instead of the elective. " 
Fourth Semester: *Geology 122 Structural Geology (3), will be ^ 


stead of (a) CE 110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering zd 
elective. 


ff 


| Fifth S emester — | 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
CE123: Structural Theory (6) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

*Geol 163: Sedimentation (4) 


Sixth Semester 


ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
*Geol 128: Geomorphology (3) 
*Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE 191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE 193: Hydraulics (3) (3) 
CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply Resources 
CE 195: Hydrology (3) 

*Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists (3) 


Eighth Semester 


| CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 
| CE185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory 
CE192:  Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
| *Geol 195: Field Work (2) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Elective: Technical elective (2) 


(1) 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Graduate and Undergraduate Catalogue. 
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Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 


Chemistry of natural water as it affects hardness, alkalinity, corrosion, and 
carbonate balance. Water treatment chemistry, softening, coagulation, and 
culation. Chemistry of rivers, oxygen balance, nitrogen cycle, carbon 
Cycle, eutrophication. Waste water treatment. Removal of dissolved or- 
ganic material, nitrogen, phosphorous, and chlorination. Classification of 
Organic and inorganic air pollutants. Chemical reaction and formation of 
Secondary air pollutants. Chemical analysis of inorganic pollutants; fluor- 
ides, oxides of nitrogen, sulfates, chlorides, sulfur compounds, oxides of 
Carbon, and oxidants. Chemical analysis of organic pollutants; aliphatic 
Ydrocarbons. Control of pollutant emission by absorption, adsorption, 
and Combustion. Prerequisite: Chem 13. (Spring) 


12 : 
0 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Three-dimensional strain and stress. Constitutive equations for elastic, 
Scoelastic, and plastic materials. Axial load, bending and torsion of 
Tuts and beams, Instability and failure. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


l 
23 Structural Theory (6) 


Cory of determinate and indeterminate structures using both classical 


(Pal ern approaches. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120. 


St 


l 
40 Materials Science (3) 


ereton structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; energy bands; 
bu: Structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction rates; diffu- 

Semic transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, electrical conduction; 

plastjo auctors; magnetism; elasticity and anelastic phenomena; micro- 

trati city; plastic deformation; fracture. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
ation: Phys 16, 


the m al „Properties and their description; effect of microstructure on 
materi tical behavior of metals, ceramics, polymers, and polyphase 
me als; effect of strain-rate and temperature; creep, fatigue, and frac- 
» effect of surface and environment; materials evaluation for structural 
appro lance. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120, 140; or 
Oval of Department. (Fall) 


167 
Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 


uctila ament of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces; 

Pressic, Tittle, anisotropic, elastomeric and plastic materials; tension, com- 

regist n, bending, creep, and fatigue loading. Prerequisite or concurrent 
"ration: CE 166. (Fall) 


68 | 
sttoductory Soil Mechanics (3) 


Dginee,; : 
paceering Properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 
(Fal) *” foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126. 


Fo à 
2 Undation Engineering (2) 
a pag exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile 
ations, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) 


TPF 
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183 Urban Planning (3) l 
Engineering aspects of urban planning, including transporta 


supply and sewerage, public utilities, safety and convenience, 
environment. (Spring) 


185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, comp n 
and general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: 


(Spring) 


190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Laws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract ig 
and specifications, consideration of economic factors in engine? 
decisions. (Spring) 


191 Metal Structures (3) 


Principles of the design of metal structures; structural element! 
tions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. 
CE 123. (Fall) 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, prec 
methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 123. (Spring) 


193 Hydraulics (3) P 
Fluid statics: applications to calculation of boundary forces iy 
fluid, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic prin t 
fields, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applicat it 
flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velo“ 
channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. 
ME 126. (Fall) 


194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resource 0 


Planning and design of water supply and waste-water dispo a 
Water quality control and treatment processes. Desalinat! 
pollution control. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
(Spring) 


195 Hydrology (3) 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, $ 
oration, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydro of 
estimating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrographs 
flow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: 7... Jj 
rainfall frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. Prerequis!y) 
ME 126, and CE 193, which may be taken concurrently. 

196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures 0) 
Design of civil engineering structures such as wharves, piers 

tunnels, dams, bridges, water treatment, and drainage system" 

site: senior status. (Spring) 


3 
197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control! 
Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatme s j 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. Control 
wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste dispos^" 
CE 193. (Fall) 
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198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


"n 
A mi Qhtineering is primarily concerned with physical systems in mo- 
nical engineer is concerned with the conversion, transfer, and 
transpor from its source to its moving system. Land and marine ve- 
ells, low. e systems, air-conditioning systems, nuclear reactors and 
cUm ution control devices, energy resources and the means of prac- 


> ability to formulate problems based on funda- 
Solution ature, to recognize the types of methods which are applicable 
» to read with understanding the relevant work, and to come 
Usable answer. The mechanical engineering curriculum provides a 
9r careers in research, design, development, and manufacture in 

Y of industries. 


ry, mathematics, humanities, and social sciences, 

ics, c in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, electricity and 

N an lal sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal sciences, energy con- 
Ms a 


sand à qualified for professional positions in design, analysis, manu- 
Opm pplication of machines, process, and control, or in research and 
> 3$ Well as for graduate work. 


a Bachelor of Science degree in Mechanical Engineer- 

ble period of time, evening classes in the Mechanical Engineer- 

y, rolls ES. Scheduled on a regular basis. For example, if a part-time 

ted j Or three courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be 
n less than 15 semesters. 


Year 
\ Abroad Program 


00 
tion IY Engineering and Applied Science and the Institute of Sound and 
ine pent of the University of Southampton, England, have estab- 
in may p Program so that graduate students in acoustics at both insti- 
Tents Sfer academic credits to either University in fulfillment of the 
or advanced degrees. A special arrangement has now been made 
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graduate exchange program to the undergraduate level, d 


some mechanical engineering students to spend the junior year abro 
The program furthers a student's particular academic interests in 


engineering and develops knowledge of world 


affairs in general, a 


national technical fields in particular. 


Applicants must apply for admission to the Junior Year abroad p 


the Department Chairman before the end of the fall semester of the 


year. Approv: 


the School of Engineering 


i| must be given by the Department Chairman and the ™ 
and Applied Science. | 


Core Curriculum 


d 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fiel 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


EE 51: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 

Phys 3: 
Elective: 


EngS 4: 

Engl 9 or 10: 
Math 32: 
Phys 14: 
Elective: 


ApSc 57: 


ApSc 113: 
ApSc 115: 
Chem 13: 
Phys 15: 
Elective: 


ApSc 58: 
ApSc 114: 
CE 140: 
EE 11: 
Phys 16: 


Elective: 


EB — 


First Semester 


Applications of Computers (3) 

Precalculus (3) 

Calculus of One Variable (3) 

Foundations of Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities of social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


P 

Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 

n nglish Composition: Language as Communciation (3) 
Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 


CE 120: 
CE 166: 


Third Semester Pp 
Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Engineering Analysis III (3) 
General Chemistry (4) 
Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 

(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 

y 

Fourth Semester NU 
Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Materials Science (3) 
Linear Networks I (3) 
Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 

(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 
^. ~ 3o N 
Fifth Semester mo. " 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Materials Engineering (2) 


TAX. eee E 
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Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Control Systems (3) 

Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 

Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) 
Mechanical Design (3) 

Technical electives (6) 


Eighth Semester 


Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Engineering Systems Design (3) 

Energy Conversion (3) 

Technical electives (6) 


Technical Electives 


Environmental Engineering Il; Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Transportation Workshop (3-3) 
Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
Theory of Vibrations (3) 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Turbomachinery I (3) 
Propulsion (3) 
inematic Synthesis (3) 
Fluidics (3) 


Technical Electives for Computer-oriented Mechanical Engi- 
neering Option 


Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 

Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

"achine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Computer-aided Design (3) 

Pplication of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
umerical Methods in Engineering (3) 

D Vironmental Engineering Problems (3) 


7 


whi 
ch must be selected from the technical electives. 
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Technical Electives for Energy Resources and Power 
Mechanical Engineering O ption P. 


EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
| EngS 208: Energy Conservation (3) 
EngS 214: Geothermal Energy (3) 
*ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ME 224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) | 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I (3) 
ME 237: Propulsion (3) 
ME 259: Solar Heating and Cooling Systems (3) | 
ME260: Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 
| qu ME283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 
| ME 294: Wind Energy (3) | 


Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) P 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of mod 11 


simulation. Report formulation and presentation. Basic principi Jj 


rious measuring instruments and sensors. Laboratory experime "^, 
| ing use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, various tranducers, etc. by” 
| to basic experimental techniques related to dynamics, fluid 


| | thermal sciences. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 131. (Spring) 


126 Fluid Mechanics (3) 5 


Fluid properties, regimes in fluid mechanics, fluid statics, fluid E 
| basic equations, one- and two-dimensional inviscid incompl^ 
viscous incompressible flow, dimensional method. Prerequisite 


(Spring) 


131 Thermodynamics (3) not 
ig 


Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of the 
and temperature measurements, work and heat, first law o 

| namics, properties of pure substances, first-law analysis ot so 

| dynamic systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility 
second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite o 
registration: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


| 134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 


FU 
| Natural frequencies and response of single- and multiple def gf 
fi dom mechanical systems to dynamic loads. Effect of damp | 
Ii | and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 

4 
9 
y! 


Analysis of thermodynamic power and refrigeration cycle, 
| namics of mixtures of substances; properties of air-water iron 
ll psychrometry and analysis of cooling tower and air-condit of 
i | third law of thermodynamics and absolute entropy; evaluation 


: jon 
tion processes. Molecular distributions and models; intro o) 
ic 
1 


| 
| 
| 148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) wl 
wy 
dus 


tistical and quantum mechanics; statistical thermodynam! 
namic properties of gases and solids. Prerequisite: ME ! 


* Required course which must be selected from technical electives. 


DES 
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132 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


Experimental study of various engineering systems. Laboratory projects 
Include experimental design, modeling and simulation parameters, data 
Acquisition, and report presentation techniques. Prerequisite: ME 120. 
As arranged) 


155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 


Introduction to compressible flow, basic equations, propagation of motion 
I? compressible fluids, isotropic-flow relations, steady one-dimensional 
OW, wave phenomena, small perturbation theory, slender-body theory, 
Method of characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131. (Fall) 


176 Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


Classification and effects of air pollutants; air-quality criteria and stand- 
ards; analysis of pollutants; sources of pollutants and emission inventory; 
€Mission-contro] equipment. Water-quality standards; sewage and indus- 
rial waste characterization and pollutional effects in natural waters; pri- 
mary, biological, and tertiary treatment of wastes; sludge handling and 
ISposa]. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


187 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 


Heat transfer processes. General heat conduction equations; steady- and 
anMeady-state heat conduction problems. Methods of analysis; analytical, 
t alog, and numerical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective-heat 
à Evaluation of convective-heat transfer coefficients; dimensional 

ysis, boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momentum 
and - Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concepts 

,'AWS, radiation properties, radiative-heat transfer between surfaces. 
M ign considerations: heat-exchanger design and selection. Prerequisite: 
(Fall) 


l 
" Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) 


erg matics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacement, velocities, accel- 
ations in linkage and cam systems by analytical and graphical methods. 
“requisite: ApSc $8. (Fall) 


19 
| Mechanical Design (3) 


troduction to design concept, selection of materials, and strength of 

-»'ADical elements; design of machine components such as shafts, 

: arings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechanical com- 
Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


ring Systems Design (3) 


193 Enginee 


nis Of creative design and system-design concept. Engineering eco- 
, ics, modeling and simulation of physical systems, optimization tech- 


n : 
ie Analog and digital computer-aided design methods. Special de- 


E Projects Which may integrate with ME 152 Mechanical Engineering 
s Oratory projects. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 
4 Energy 


erty 


Conversion (3) 


resources of the earth; energy, society, and the national economy; 
energy and the environment, future outlook for energy supply 
Mand. Conversion of energy; fundamental principles and techno- 
cal Options, efficiency of different energy converters. Current tech- 
and longer-range possibilities. Generation of electricity, trends 
electricity industry; nuclear power systems—growth, economic, and 
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environmental impacts. Unconventional methods of power general 
rect energy conversion. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Sprit? 


198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Pr 
site: junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE—UNDERGRADUATE COURSE | 
"Av * ; 
4 Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 4 
Introductory descriptive geometry. Use of equipment. Poit a 
curves, planes, and surfaces; principal, auxiliary, and orthograP A 
* " . p f 
isometric views, intersection of surface. Technical sketching, 
and precision, machine elements. Detail and assembly drawing 
tural elements. Layout and fabrication drawings, pipe and electi" 
(Spring) 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Developments in science and technology in the decades to come requi 
the engineer be thoroughly grounded in fundamentals as well as in inet f| 
emerging technological and scientific disciplines. The modern engin * 
also master techniques in anz lysis, computation, design, and synthes i j 
the proliferation of knowledge and technological specialty, the Depart 
heres to the principle that versatility and depth in scientific fundamentas 
be the characteristic features of any graduate program that attempts 7 
the student to cope with engineering developments. j 
[he Department of Civil, Mechanical and Environmental Engine®™ yr 
graduate programs in the various areas of concentration on three deg 
the Master of Science degree, the Professional degree and the 
Science degree o 
The Doctor of Science degree is offered in the following areas: ^ 
Energy Resources and Environment, Flight Sciences, Fluid Mey 
Thermal Sciences, Hydromechanics and Ocean Engineering, Solid y 
and Materials Engineering, Structural Engineering, Structures and MS’ 
and Transportation Engineering (except Option III which is for 
Professional degrees only). in j 
The Master of Science and the Professional degrees are offered. yi f 
aforementioned areas and in the following areas: Environmental 
neering, Environmental Modeling, Geotechnics and Foundation 9^ * jh 
Mechanical Engineering Design, and Public Works Engineering. P 
Courses for these specializations are listed in subsequent pages: otl, 
the interdisciplinary program, students elect approved courses pet. 


» > "T A 

partments of the School of Engineering and Applied Science, as inte 
ane e if 

other schools and divisions of the University. De pending upon t sr of se 
the student, some of the programs leading to the degrees of Maste od 


and, by special permission of the appropriate department chairm* yin s, 
Science are given at the NASA-Langley Research Center, Lang 
Hampton, Va. NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and or nei 

and equipment are utilized whenever feasible. 
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arranged to fit the student's individual needs and interests 


utilize n. ; 
tally Previous experience and background. This background should 
E appli Include an undergraduate degree in engineering, the physical sciences, 
lai, Jd mathematics Each student is assigned a faculty adviser on the 
urino Study Interests, enabling a close student-faculty relationship to develop 
* "I Course of the program. 
Piel 
S 
and Area of Concentration 
Tora 4 
4ms " : n ; 4 ; , 
ftom a » of Study in any field of concentration will generally include courses 
PPropriate allied areas. 
A 
DOUsric e 
APSc 211. 
ApSC 2n Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
PSc 213. Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 215. Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 216: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
"Ens 203 4 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
"Ens 217: Probability and Statistics of Metrology 
Engs 270: Analytical Mechanics | 
"EnpS 271: Introduction to Acoustics 
s Engs 275. Random Process T heory I 
DES 273. 


Random Process Theory II | 
Engs 55. ‘ime Series Analysis 
X eg 274: Noise and Vibration Control 
x ngs 276. Advanced Theoretical Acoustics | | 
z 532 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements | 
ngs 278: Physical Acoustics | 
` ; Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
DES 280. Human I actors in Engineering | 
98. Special Topics in Acoustics 
299. 300; Research | 
gS 310. Thesis Research 
Ens 31. Aeroacoustics 
í ngs 315. Nonlinear Acoustics 
Engg 313. Theory of Random Vibration 
Engs 39g. Structural Acoustic Interaction 
URS 399. Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 215. Dissertation Research 
ME 215. Theory of Vibrations 
ME 221: Structural Dynamics | 
ME 315: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
n Theory of Turbulence 
RGy 
) 
RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 
PSe 213. Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Aps, 214. Analytical Methods in Engineering III | 
DSc 215. Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
CR 24. Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Solid Waste Disposal 


earch Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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CE243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves 
EE 236: Plasma Dynamics 


EAd221-22: Environmental Management 
EngS 206: Technology and Human Needs 
EngS 207: Engineering Climatology 


EngS 208: Energy Conservation 
EngS210: Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena 


| EngS212: Nonrenewable Resources 
EngS 213: Renewable Resources 
EngS 214: Geothermal Energy 
EngS 270: Introduction to Acoustics 
EngS 274: Noise and Vibration Control 
ME 204: Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


ME 224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I 
ME 226:  Turbomachinery II 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 235: Compressible Flow 
ME 237: Propulsion 
ME 250: Energy Systems Design 
ME 259: Solar Heating and Cooling Systems 
ME 260: Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning 
ME261: Fundamentals of Environmental Control I | 
ME 262: Fundamentals of Environmental Control II | 
ME 263: Environmental Control Processes I 
ME 264: Environmental Control Processes II 
ME 265:  Air-pollution Meterology 
ME 266: Experimental Methods for Environmental Control 
ME 280: Advanced Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
ME 282: Energy Technology 
ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I Í 
ME 284: Nuclear Reactor Engineering II | 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
ME 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
ME 289: Radiative Heat Transfer 
ME 291-92: Power Systems 

ME 293: Combustion 
ME 294: Wind Energy 
ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
ME 298: Research 

ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research "E. 
OR232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization ' 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 


ENVIRONMENTAL CIVIL ENGINEERING t 


ApSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Bioc 221: General Biochemistry 
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Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Waste Water Treatment 

Advanced Hydrology 

Water Resources Engineering I 

Water Resources Engineering II 

Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
Environmental Microbiology 
Environmental Chemistry 

Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 
Advanced Waste Treatment Process Design 
Industrial Waste Treatment 

Pollution Transport System 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Administration of Engineering Contracts 
Engineering Law 

Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
Materials Recycling and Recovery 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Fundamentals of Environmental Control II 
Environmental Control Processes I 
Microbiology 

Urban Development Planning 


NVIR 
ONMENTAL MODELING} 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
iscous Flow 
Hydrodynamics 
Air-pollution Meteorology 
Energy Technology 
Reaction Kinetics 
Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
adiative Heat Transfer 
pecial Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer 
heory of Turbulence 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
E: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
fier. 
Crag, biol : 
g,, diate Cae and Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate 
ue 
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Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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ApSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
EE202: Linear System Theory I 

*EngS 217: Analytical Mechanics 
| EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
| ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 

ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

ME 222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 


ME 223:  Aeroelasticity 
I ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231: Hydrodynamics 


ME 235: Compressible Flow 
ME 237: Propulsion 
*ME 248: Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
*ME 249: Seminar: Aircraft Design II 
*ME 270: Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 
*ME 271: VTOL Aircraft Technology 
*ME 272: STOL Aircraft Technology 
*ME 273: Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
| *ME 274: Principles of Flight Guidance 
ME 275: Stability and Control of Vehicles 
*ME 277: Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
| | *ME 278: Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters 
*ME 279: Special Topics in Flight Sciences 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
*ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
ME 315: Hypersonic Flow 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 


= 


E cma 


FLUID MECHANICS AND THERMAL SCIENCES 


ApSc211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
| ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves 
EE 236: Plasma Dynamics 
EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics k 
EngS 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
| ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 
ME 223:  Aeroelasticity 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 


pue nged 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arra 
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Hydrodynamics 
Compressible Flow 

* Advanced Thermodynamics 
ME 281; Nonequilibrium T hermodynamics 
ME 289 


orp 
C 
HNICs AND FOUNDATION ENGINEERING 


^ Energy Technology 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
= 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
289: Radiative Heat Transfer 
ME 295 Statistical Thermodynamics 
- 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
ME m 798:  Rescarch 
M -300: Thesis Research 
E 310; Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
E311 Nonsteady Flow 
ME 222: Theory of Turbulence 
ME E Hypersonic Flow 
ME cA Physical Gas Dynamics 
ME EN Advanced Reading and Research | 
9: Dissertation Research | 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
CE 20 « Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE EA Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE 206. Applied Soil Mechanics II | 
CE 207; Foundation Engineering 
CE 208. Soil Dynamics | | 
CE 209. Rock and Ice Mechanics | 
CR 217. Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
CE 218: Water Resources Engineering I 
CE 219. Water Resources Engineering Il 
CE 251: Groundwater and Seepage 
CR 256. Pavement and Runway Design a | 
CE 257. Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 


CE 265. Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
CE 295. Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
CR 299. 308. Research | |] 
Engs 201. Thesis Research | 


Des 256. Theory of Elasticity I . | | 
Nes 285. Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 2 
€o] 128. Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
snol 163. Geomorphology 

col 189. ` edimentation 
, *ol 224. Geophysics for Geologists 

— Advanced Structural Geology 


ROM 
Ec 
HANICS AND OCEAN ENGINEERING 


_ 


ApSc 213. Analytical Methods in Engineering 
PSc 213. Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Sc 214. Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

APSe 215. Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
S ' Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
‘R 


* descr iptions 


see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue 
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ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 206: Foundation Engineering 
CE 208: Rock and Ice Mechanics 
| CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 


CE217: Water Resources Engineering I 
| CE 218: Water Resources Engineering II 
CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage 
| | CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structul@ 
CE 255: Coastal Processes 
CE 256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
i CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
| CE 258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
CE 265: Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
CE 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
; | CE 275: Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
CE 298 Research 
CE 299—300: Thesis Research 
CE 398 Advanced Reading and Research 
CE 399 Dissertation Research 
EngS 228: Physical Oceanography 
| EngS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
*Geol 181: General Oceanography 
| ME 218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
| | ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231 Hydrodynamics 


ME 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 


f 
ori" 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN (INCLUDING COMPUTER“ 


DESIGN ) 
EngS 215 Advanced Strength of Materials 
EngS 251-52: Transportation Workshop 
EngS 282: Computer-aided Design 
| EngS 283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 
| ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
| ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
| ME 225: Turbomachinery I 
| | ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
fi ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis 
l ME 241: Engineering Systems Design 
Hi | ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
f ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems 
ll ME 247: Fluidics 
| | | ME 250: Energy Systems Design 
| ME 298: Research 
| ME 299—300: Thesis Research 
HI il, | | PUBLIC WORKS ENGINEERING 
| 
CE 201 Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203 Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 206: Foundation Engineering 
* For Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue 
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Rock and Ice Mechanics 
CE21s. Waste W ater Treatment 

: Urban Construction Technology 
Advanced Hydrology 


| 

CRIT. Water Resources Engineering I | 
CE a Water Resources Engineering II 

CR A Urban Transportation Engineering 

CE 237; Pavement and Runway Design 

CE HN Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 

CE aan Solid Waste Disposal 

CR 2s» Environmental Impact Assessment 

CE ^ Advanced Metal Structures 

CE mx Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures — t 

CE T Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

CE 256: Coastal Processes TÉ 

CE 257 Introduction to Ocean and C oastal Engineering 

CE 258. Harbor and Coastal Engineering 1 

CE 276; Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
EAq 204. Water Resources Planning and Control 
EAq 210. Administration of Engineering Contracts 

Ad 241; Engineering Law | 
EAd 242. Construction Management I | 
EAq 243. Construction Management II 


Ad 261. Construction Management III 
^61: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 


Lm | 
ME TR 
CHANICs AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING | 


Analytical Methods in Engineering | 
Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in E ngincering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special l'opics in Engineering Analysis | 
Soil Dynamics 

Rock and Ice Mechanics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

General Structural Dy namics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis cf Engincering Structures 

Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Th: ory of Structural Stability 

Advanced Streneth of Materials | 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
Theory ot Elasticity I 

Theory ot Elasticity JI | 
ranstformations in Materials 

Deformation of Materials 

Structure of Materials 

Composite Materials 


Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 
Environmental Effects on M 

Er iental Effe on M is I 

Fracti 'é Mech inics 


ind Failure of Materials 


76 


SCE 


EngS 242: 
EngS 249 
EngS 256: 
EngS 284: 
EngS 285: 
EngS 288: 
EngS 289: 
EngS 298: 
EngS 299-300: 
EngS 398: 
EngS 399: 
ME 215: 
ME 216: 
ME 221: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 295: 
ME 310: 


1001 


STRUCTURAI 


ENGINEERING 


CE 


: . nged: 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arra 
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CE 

CE 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 


»c 212: 


» 213: 


201: 
202: 
203: 
206: 
210: 
219: 
250: 
251: 
252: 
253: 
254: 
256: 


257: 


258 


261: 
262: 
263: 
298: 
300: 
398: 
399: 
215: 
221: 
234: 
240: 
241: 
256: 


282: 


283: 
284: 
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Materials Recycling and Recovery 

Special Topics in Materials Science 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics v 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechan? 
Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Advanced Thermodynamics 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 


ENGINEERING (INCLUDING COMPUTER-ORIENTED 


DESIGN ) 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Foundation Engineering 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Urban Construction Technology 

Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 

Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Composite Materials 

Fracture Mechanics 

Fatigue and Failure of Materials 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Computer-aided Design 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
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s4: Theory of Elasticity II 
* Composite Materials í 

Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering Mechanics 
Problems 

Computer-aided Design 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 

Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures | 

Automated Design of Complex Structures 


Engs 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Engs 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
S 
'NUCTURES AND DYNAMICS* 
ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I | 
ApSc 212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Abs 213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
hes $14 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
A 7215: — Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
PSc 216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
R 261 Analysis of Plates and Shells 
T 263: T heory of Structural Stability 
Bags 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming | 
I Theory of Elasticity I 
ngS 255 P 


Eng ; 
De 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics Í | 

Engg 209. 359: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics | 
ngS E Thesis Research 


Engs 308, Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
nes 399. Advanced Reading and Research | 
f Tissertation Research | 
we cory of Vibrations 
ME 216; Structural Dynamics 
MED, Aeroelasticity o 
OR 251. Seminar; Aircraft Design I 
OR 253. Linear Programming 
"^ Nonlinear Programming 


Nspo 
RTATION ENGINEERING 


Opti 


CR 210. Design of Metal Structures i | 
CE 220: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 252. Urban Transportation Engineering 
CE 253. General Structural Dynamics - A | 
CR 261: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 263: Analysis of Plates and Shells 

E Engg 241: l'heory of Structural Stability 

WS 251.5). Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
BS 260. Transportation Workshop a 

ME 215. Random Process Theory in Engineering 

Of ` Theory of Vibrations 


at NAS 
A-Langley Research Center; 


may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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CE 258: 

EngS 240: 
EngS 241 
EngS 251-52 
EngS 298: 
EngS 299-300 
EngS 398: 
EngS 399 


ME 255-56 

OR 231: 
*U&RP 208 
U&RP 209 
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ME 218: 


ME 275: 
ME 286: 
ME 298: 
ME 299-.300: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 
*U&RP 208: 
*U&RP 209: 


T 


E 257: 


te 
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Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aeroelasticity 

Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Propulsion 

Engineering Systems Design 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 
Energy Systems Design 

Urban Transportation Technology 
Stability and Control of Vehicles 

Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Planning 

Urban Transportation Models 


Option II: The Way (Route Structures and Facilities) 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Foundation Engineering 

Soil Dynamics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

Methods of Structural Analysis 
Groundwater and Seepage 

Urban Transportation Engineering 
Pavement and Runway Design 

Stations and Terminals 

Iraffic Engineering 

Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Coastal Processes 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Fracture Mechanics 

Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
Transportation Workshop 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Technology 

Theory of Traffic Flow 

Urban Transportation Planning 


ban Transportation Models 


Planning course descriptio see the l 
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Urban Transportation Engineering 
Traffic Engineering 

Systems Analysis and Management 
Transportation Workshop 

Urban Transportation Technology 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Survey of Operations Research Methods I 
Theory of Traffic Flow 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 

Forecasting Techniques 

Digital Systems Simulation 

Queuing Theory 

Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning 
Community Facilities Planning 

Urban Transportation Planning 

Urban Transportation Models 


nl Eno; | 
"gineering Graduate Courses 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) 
tructural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of advanced 
Structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic design prin- 
ciples, box type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and special topics. 
Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. (Spring) 


AND. 
202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
tructura] behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and de- 
Sign of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate strength 
—: deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety considera- 
Ons, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent (Fall) 


203 
Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
tructura] behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 


“sign in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, 
Precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 


2 : 

4 Applied soit Mechanics I (3) 
Cories of s 
Cir design. 
Orie. 


; Seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; stress dis- 
! earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of consoli- 


on to this option a the L ndergr uate 


1 he Undergraduate ;raduate Cata- 


lanning course escriptions 
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dation; analysis of settlement. Selected experiments in the soil ? 
laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 


| Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied 

| analysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile 
tions, retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing § 
waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface expl 

| dewatering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: CE 2 
or equivalent. (Spring) 


207 Soil Dynamics (3) 


Stress-strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, d 
earthquakes upon foundations and earth dams, design of mac 
| dations. Prerequisite: CE 204. (As arranged) 


208 Rock and Ice Mechanics (3) 


Classification, composition, and structure of rocks; elastic and ri 
properties; fracture; effect of hydrostatic pressure and temperati 
of water; strain measurement and testing. Composition and strut 
ice; deformation, flow and fracture. Engineering, geophysical, d 
| logical applications. Prerequisite: graduate status and appro 
| partment. (As arranged) 


i 209 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 


Advanced theories of consolidation. Yield condition in soils. Am 
of theories of plasticity in soil mechanics. Elements of wave P " 
in soils, including surface waves. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, CE 2 

| | (As arranged) 


| | 210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) ø 

Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structa 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational vot 
structuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of Saat” 


troduction to the finite element method. Prerequisite: gra 
(Fall) 


211 Waste Water Treatment (3) 
Characteristics of waste, some important pollution indicator of 


mentals of biochemical engineering for waste control, physical Od) 
tions, chemical and biological unit processes, design of trea 


Prerequisite: CE 197 or equivalent. (Fall) 


215 Urban Construction Technology (3) 


sil 
Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, building: pi 
ning technology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


216 Advanced Hydrology (3) "y 
| Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; $ p 
| | drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow ere 
criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecte eg, 
trol, water supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equ! 
(Spring) 


217 Water Resources Engineering I (3) andik i 
Hydrology; open-channel flow with application to navigat! 


- 
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Water power; water supply and distribution. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, CE 
; Or equivalent. (Fall) 


218 Water Resources Engineering II (3) 
Groundwater; pollution and sanitation in sewers, lakes, estuaries; water- 
Tesources planning; special problems. Prerequisite: CE 217 or equivalent. 
pring) 


219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) 
Permeability theory or groundwater flow, flownets, analogs, computer so- 
‘utions; applications to engineering problems such as excavation dewater- 
mg, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite: ApSc 
11 and concurrent registration in ApSc 213. (Fall) 


220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of urban trans- 
Portation requirements. Evaluation procedure for the selection between 
Alternative. solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics: stresses in pavements and sub- 
Brades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway and air- 
eld Pavements; general principles of runway design. Prerequisite: CE 
202, CE 204 or CE 205. (Spring) 


2 : 
22 Stations and Terminals (3) 


ified treatment of the functions and operation of stations and terminals 

transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning criteria. 

Toblems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, intra- 

and inter-modal interfacing, communication and control. Illustra- 

tions include railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, airports, and 
rs. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


2 
23 Traffic Engineering (3) 


ch Capacity and other traffic system performance measures; methods of 
-aracterizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phenomena; traffic monitor- 
techniques, instruments, and data processing; bottleneck dynamics; 
msi signalization; one-way street operation; reserved transit lanes; vehicle 
t amics and road geometry; approaches to automatic control of unlimi- 
"d space and limited-access road traffic systems. Prerequisite: approval of 
Partment. (Fall) 


237 Advanced Sanitary : : " 
, ry Engineering Design (3) 
—- Principles and practical considerations; hydraulic and structural re- 
of wets: basic parameters and elements of design; layout and Gesign 
treat ater Supply and sewage systems, pumping stations, and wastewater 
exis ment plants; development of design parameters; cost and financing; 
ting plant expansions. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


%0 Environme 


ntal Microbiology (3) 

E cellular organizations and processes related to waste treatment; 

labor Banisms as disease carrying agents in natural and waste water; 

Vat tory tests for coliform organisms and viruses, and analysis of acti- 
ed sludge. (Fall) 


Environmental Chemistry (3) 
mical Composition and chemical analysis of water; chemical treatment 


24) 


82 
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254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 


255 Coastal Processes (3) 
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of water and waste water: laboratory tests of solids, BOD, co 
phorus, nitrogen, etc., as related to water quality. (Spring) 


242 Solid Waste Disposal (3) 


Characteristics of solid waste; collection, transportation, and disp? 
tices; regional planning and management; resource and energ 
from solid waste. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (F 


243 Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 


Public policy and legislation at federal, state, and local levels 0 
quality of the environment. Strategies and methodologies which 
developed to assess impact of engineering projects. Technology ® 
ing impact on air and water quality and on land use, applied tot 
tation facilities, water supply and pollution control facilities, 
trial and community development, Prerequisite: approval of D* 


(Fall) 


250 Advanced Metal Structures (3) 


Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise building 
tic and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considera ) 
unique structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent. 


N 
^A 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) " 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise building i 
mate strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse; cial 
considerations, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures and SP* 
Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent (Spring) 
General Structural Dynamics (3) 
x " , sth 
Analysis of elastic structures under dynamic loadings—steadyS. 4 
sient, and stochastic; vibrations of rigid frames, plates, an rs 
Stochastic load processes—wind, earthquake, sea; failure unde p 
loading—first exceedance, damage accumulation. Prerequa 
CE 210; or equivalent and approval of Department. (Spring 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 


Operational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fro M 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability of failure j 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk an^ f 
ty, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


al © 
$ 


Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) therm ne] 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural me st 
structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design 
loads, or (5) structural synthesis and optimization. May be 
credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 and approval of Department. 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. (As arranged) 


«ent PY 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal ee W 
ties and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sedi y 
response of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal ineft ii^ 
bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune (sprit 
sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


s 2: t ai 


A PATE Resa d 
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256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 


Application of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave motion in coastal 

and offshore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wave spectra: pro- 

curement of spectral data by direct measurement or from hind-casting 

techniques, Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, outfalls and in- 

lakes in the Oceans and estuaries, wave forces on coastal and offshore 

Structures. harbor oscillations, tides in estuaries. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 
E 221; or equivalent. (Fall) 


257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3) 


aves and swells, tides and currents, coastal regime, estuaries and deltas, 
Structures for coastal protection, principles of harbor navigation, harbor 
planning and harbor design, breakwaters and sea walls, quays, docks, 
Interna] access structures; maintenance of external and internal access, 
dredging, Prerequisite: CE 256. (Spring) 


558 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of flexible 
structures; piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling plat- 
orms, Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations equip- 
ment, Prerequisite; CE 252 or equivalent; CE 257. (Fall) 


2 
1 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 


nding and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
Oundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, 
„cory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general 
linear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bend- 
ing stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific appli- 
Cations, Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring) 


26 - 
? Design 9f Plate and Shell Structures (3) 
Design of 


long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced concrete 
and Metal: 


design of containers for fluids and granular materials; com- 
2er applications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: CE 
2 2 å 
: 202, 261; or equivalent (Fall) 


263 The 7 n 
ory of Structural Stability (3) 
eneral criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns and 
"ames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling of 
Plates and shells under static loads: : ability of stiffened structures; effect 


(F re etfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status 
all) : 


265 , 
M Special Topic 
electe 
tion a 
ay b, 
5 arranged) 


s in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 

d topics such as rheology of soils, computer applications, excava- 
nd tunneling, ocean engineering problems, or other special topics. 
* repeated for credit Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


27 

' Theoretical M 
Ntroductoy 
Concepts 

eriy 

uid 

two. 

thin-s 


arine Hydromechanics (3) 

Y course designed to acquaint the student with some physica! 
and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics 
ation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions of a 
Media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion around 
rnd three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduction to 
P and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movement of 
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bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of Dd! 
(As arranged ) 


272 Advanced Waste Treatment Process Design (3) 
Pre-design considerations; application of kinetics to treatment M 
reactor types and flow characteristics: theory of continuous cult! 
eral considerations of activated sludge processes for industrial WP 
ment; miscellaneous topics. Prerequisite: CE 211 or equivalent. 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) E 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexio: 
tion, diffraction, attentuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: i 
water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solita? 
Wave generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation 
theory and measurements Wave-breaking and reflexion. Pf 
ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fall) 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) di 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) n 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean ^ 
engineering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated á 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


276 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) j 
The parameters of water resources planning and control; eom. 
water resources and related natural resources; economics of wat K 
control; physical parameters of water resource development; 
sources law. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring 


277 Industrial Waste Treatment (3) 


The nature of industry and waste generation: industrial wast 


istics; waste measurements; techniques utilized in industrial m) 


ment and control; nuclear waste control; reuse of industrial 6 tre” 
sewage for industrial process water; problems associated "2 Ld 
and disposal of industrial wastes and their effects on rece! 
Prerequisite: CE 211 or equivalent (Fall) 
278 1 T S à 3 " 
278 Pollution Transport System (3) qito, 


Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere; g 
advective transport; mathematics for stream pollutant deoxy Jf 
rates; groundwater pollution transport; sediment transport; t s "E 
port; numerical simulation of pollutant transports in stream 
aries. Prerequisite: CE 193, ME 131. (Fall) 


298 Research (arr.) dit ; 
Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for cre 
and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) styio8 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qua 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) cr! 


: for 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated 
(Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


“chanical Engineering Graduate Courses 
5 
204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) 
ressure and temperature sensors: shadowgraph, schlieren and interfero- 
Meter Systems; laser holography; laser dop ler velocimetry: sig al condi- 
tioning, use of amplifiers with shielding and grounding techniques; digital 
tec niques; signal multiplexing; use of computers; error analysis and data 
handling. Lecture and laboratory Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


(Fall) 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 


amped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 
to armonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 
Continuous Systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
Y modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of sec ndary effects 


(Fayfenstraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
all) 


die À 
“16 Structural Dynamics (3) 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh- 
itz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: 
Straight, curved, and thin-walled beams: plates and shells; sandwich con- 
struction Vibration of built up structures. Structural wave motion, wave 
Motion in Periodic structures Prerequisite: ME 215. (As arranged) 


218 Dan: 
Design 9f Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) 
Dsideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, and con- 


sup ration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles: effects of 
Mergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet action; 


Struc E é h yw * 
Uctural Considerations. Prerequisite: EngS 228. (Fall) 


221 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3 ) 


eno o tinuum, kinematics of fluids: stress tensor, strain and rate-of-strain 
te fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fluids; 

S equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theo- 

d the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonics; 

S of Singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 
Viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequi- 


Site: 
*: approval of Department. (Fall) 


222 À 
Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 
Ubsonj 


€ lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lifting 

th theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; vortex 

effect 2 effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic airfoils, 
. os, Wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing the- 
’ Similarity rules, Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


y (3) 
Toduction to aeroelastic phenomena; structural deformations of vehicles 
eroe] sic and dynamic loads; vibrations of vehicle structures; static 
s a Problems (structural deformation, divergence, control stictive- 
üerody s reversal); flutter theory and calculation of flutter boundaries; 
e Of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings in sub- 
Sion; S, and supersonic flow: strip theory applications of two-dimen- 
an aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; piston theory 
(Fay) ^ "tonian-flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; or equivalent. 
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224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 


Classification of combustion engines: air cycles, vapor cycles: % 
combustion engines, internal combustion engines; rotary engines 
cating engines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine he 
and friction; practical cycle analysis status of computerized cycle ? 
combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture" 
tion; valve mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; P 
gine, rotary-engine, and turbomachinery mechanics and balan 
quisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


N 
N 
CA 


Turbomachinery I (3) ; 
Review of thermodynamic principles; fundamentals of fluid flow; b 
lic power systems; steam and gas turbine cycles; turbine, comp! " 
pump types; energy interchange in fluid machinery; design and M 
tics of turbines, compressors, and pumps; linking of compressor 
pressor turbine characteristics; combustion systems; regeneraló 
requisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


226 Turbomachinery II (3) " 
Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, data for turbine ^. 
tions, axial turbine aerodynamic design, performance of compl 
cades, axial compressor aerodynamic design. Heat and mass tran 
chemical reaction, combustion of liquid fuels, combustion m 
gases, combustion without premixing, gas-turbine combustion 
design. Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 


227 Viscous Flow (3) F 
Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds f 
approximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techni” af 
solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbule "i 
applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary g 
ory; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. 


ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 


231 Hydrodynamics (3) «e the? 
Flow at large Reynolds number: vorticity dynamics, Kelvins 7 y 
inviscid flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, bounty" 
applications of the momentum theorem. Irrotational flow te ait 
cations of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to steady floWS x ai 
a rigid body, two-dimensional motion and applications of comp, gg 
theory, free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion of dynam ith * 


^ 


à te Weed 
ity. Effectively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vortex, of 
vortex system of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent: 

235 Compressible Flow (3) w 


Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental "^ 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, smal) perturbation theory» m ap? 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order $ lj 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, 2- 
formation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical ic flows 


à ; : A i 
flow theory, method characteristics, rotational nonisentroP 
requisite: ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 

237 Propulsion (3) "m 
: ro) f? 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in ! oF for 
f 


gas dynamics of combustion, detonation proc 
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mixing: intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow induction; drag and 
thrust generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery and aug- 
Mentation; the propulsion spectrum. [Illustrative examples will include 
Propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. (Spring) 


240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
Determination of linkage proportions from prescribed input-output condi- 
tions for both path and function-generating mechanisms; critical compari- 
Son of graphical, analytical, and computer-oriented methods. Techniques 
ate applied to the synthesis of various machines and computers. Pre- 
requisite: approval of Department (Spring) 


241 Engineering Systems Design (3) 
rinciples of system design; interdisciplinary system simulation for me- 
zanical, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; dynamic response of sys 
tems; mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization techniques 


(Pan omPuter-aided solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
all) 


243 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 
à sign of mechanical engineering systems, components, and equipment; 
Squires the integration of engineering disciplines at an advanced level. 
rerequisite approval of Department. (Fall) 


246 
Flectromechanical Control Systems (3) 
m Synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using Bode diagrams, 
a locus, etc.; linear and nonlinear c cterization of mechanical, 
Dron mechanical, and electronic control components. Prerequisite: ap- 
Oval of Department. (Fall) 


47 Fluidics (3) 


Introduction of fluidic components and systems: behavior and modeling 
Penis Die and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifiers and sensors, 
hiv: elements, transmission lines; system synthe: , coupling effec . 

Y of current applications and research. Prerequisite: approval of 
partment, (Spring) 


248 Sem inar: 


computer-aided de- 
aft components, economic considerations, and itera- 
al configuration to obtain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: 
al of Department. (As arranged) 


249 Semin 


Aircraft 
Config 


ar: Aircraft Design II (3) 

to prescribed mission requirements, different 

concepts, detail design featur Estimation of weight, size, 
Power of an aircraft to satisfy mission spe ations; design trade- 

— compromises. Emphasis on subsonic a aft for steady cruising 

Jet-powered and pi é n aircraft; supersonic 
Prerequisite: approval of partment (Spring) 


design in relation 
Uratiy e 


SY Systems Design (3) 


MNsidera,; : ` : pidag 
“eration of energy and power re ats in design of engineering 


Research Center: n TJ fered or I whe ranged 


nh cT 
ne ne eee. 
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systems; development of optimization methods with computer- 
tions; selected multidisciplinary problems. Prerequisite: appro 
partment. (Spring) 


| 255-56 Urban Transportation Technology (3-3) 


Problems of headway and capacity for modern transit systems ? 
| relationships to control systems, braking, station design, and $ 
agement. Urban vehicle design, including propulsion systems, 
| steering and switching. System evaluation techniques for tec? 
| formance and economic evaluation of new concepts. Prerequisite: 
of Department. (Academic year) 


259 Solar Heating and Cooling Systems (3) 

| Availability of solar energy, climatic data for solar heating m 
| System description, solar collector, thermal energy storage, a 

| ergy source; system performance requirements. Subsystems © 
collector performance analysis, collector fluid loop optimization | 
energy storage requirements. System configurations and modeling 
system requirements. Estimation of the total life-cycle costs of 
solar heating and cooling systems. Architectural features and 
tions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


| 260 Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) p 
Fluid flow and heat transfer; heating and cooling load calculation, 
| of heating and cooling distribution systems: design and characl® 
| evaporator, condenser, expander, and compressor, Methods "i 
tion and air conditioning: vapor-compression refrigeration: 
refrigeration, steam jet refrigeration, thermo-electric refriget™™ 
temperature refrigeration, heat pumps, basic air-standard cycles, L 
tive and bootstrap air cycles. Method of heating: warm-alh 
electric-resistance, and solar heating systems and heat pump* 
| site: approval of Department. (Spring) 


| 261 Fundamentals of Environmental Control I (3) g 


Understanding environmental systems, water as natural resources iy 
| ecological limiting factor, man’s inadvertent modification of reo 
HA climate, solid wastes, noise, pesticides, and radiation, natur? i. 
i | utilization of terrestrial ecosystems, international cooperation agit 
a E ticipation, environmental needs. Prerequisite: approval © 
AS | (Fall) 


| 262 Fundamentals of Environmental Control II (3) 


(^ 

Directed field investigations; case studies and workshops to do^ sh 
Hi | logical problems associated with power plants, power plant »^ T 
I" impoundments, and industrial discharges as they relate to the fot 

| | | tional Environmental Policy Act of 1970 and the anticipat ing) 

| | | tional policies. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. (Spr! 

| 
i | 263 Environmental Control Processes I (3) o oec j 
| Control of particulates emissions: settling, filtration, cyclonic e e 
collection, and electrostatic precipitation. Control of gaseoU or, 
absorption, adsorption, incineration, and condensation. Desir. if 
and current status of air-pollution control processes. Prerequis 
of Department. (Spring) 


264 Environmental Control Processes Il (3) 


‘neering © 
Selected problems in the application of mechanical engineer! 


£7.77 @,% 
osa 8 M a LR 
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the design of environmental control equipment, i.e., theory of vortex flow, 
design of vortex equipment for separation of solid and oil suspensions from 
Water; mechanics of air bubbles in water. mechanical generation of air bub- 

es, design of turbine, jet diffuser, and porus diffuser for aeration systems; 
thermodynamics and kinetics of combustion, application of combustion 
theory to design of incineration systems for sludge and solid disposal; 
theory of mass transfer and its application to hyperfiltration systems. Pre- 
requisite: ME 261. 262; or equivalent. (Fall) 


265 Air-pollution Meteorology (3) 
Weather and motion systems of atmosphere; ground- and upper-level air 
Conditions. atmospheric stability and inversions; atmospheric turbulence 
and diffusion; urban and topographic effects upon meteorological parame- 
lers; effects of meteorological parameters upon transportation and diffusion 
9t pollutants: meteorological factors in plant location, design, and opera- 


(Fai) in urban planning. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 
a 


26 ^ 
6 Experimental Methods for Environmental Control (3) 


for AY and reference methods for air pollutants analysis, instrumentation 

e. 26 pollutants monitoring, sampling, and analysis; theory and devices 

ex ermal environmental control systems. Guided laboratory projects and 
Periments, Prerequisite: ME 260, 261; or equivalent. (Spring) 


A of Flight Vehicles (3) 

aes dynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 

for Ynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and per- 
mance, Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. (Spring) 


"?) 

YTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 

ondamental Principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based on 

re entum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transition 
dynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation with flight 
> Bround-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities criteria; 

ioni of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequisite: ap- 
al of Department. (Spring) 


272 
STOL Aircraft Technology (3) 
ue Principles of propulsive-lift STOL aircraft; high-lift aerodynamics; 
Tetica] low-speed stability and control; handling qualities simulation 
flight Studies; fundamentals of internally blown and externally blown 
Pts; analysis of the engine-out problem; aerodynamic ground effect 
and experiment: elements of quiet propulsive lift problem; analysis 


f ; P 
Lie ànd dynamic loads with blown flaps. Prerequisite: approval of 
Partment. — (pam) 


Princ; 

"ciples of Automatic Flight Control (3) 
8n of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
trol, ea of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
li llity, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 


Deariti 
“tities and noise, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


4 Prina: 
“ciples of Flight Guidance (3) 
ance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 


Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with! 
data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. (Fall) 


275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 


Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of I 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and late 

ics, Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analy 
requisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


*276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 


f First- and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory 9f 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general 
theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction 
weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. 

| of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination # 
space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of 

| (As arranged) 


Numerical solution of partial differential equations of fluid fio 


| *277 Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
| difference techniques for viscous and inviscid flows; stability; ol 


| characteristics; boundary conditions; applications in subsonic 
| | sonic flows. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 284; or equivalent. 
| ranged) 


*278 Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters (3) 


Development of rotor blade theories; actuator disc, blade pet 
theory. Hovering and climb performance, autorotation and fo 
performance. Rotor system mechanics, flapping motion of T 
semi-rigid rotors, blade motions in plane of rotation. Gene ve 
ance and design considerations. Stability and control in € 
forward flight, damping in pitch and roll, static stability with 
angle of attack. Prerequisite: ME 222, 275. (Spring) 


*279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 


Current problems and methods in high angle of attack sabii % 
| trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack rego gl 

stall. Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamics of 9 

on the poststall stability and control of aircraft. Employme™ sgi 

experimental techniques and development of equations perta 4 0 

veloped spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: 

proval of Department. (Spring) 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 


f «i 

Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of pif 

| equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of !! d” 

formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilib 
| gases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermod 


| requisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) an PÀ 

ae Le. TP ; roductiom, f 

Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy P! ilib 
enological equations and linear laws; postulates of n 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arrange? 


.*7529 t 
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modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium systems, 
Statistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; selected applica- 
tions, Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


282 Energy Technology (3) 


Energy supply and demand; consumption patterns. Interrelationship be- 
tWeen energy, environmental, and economic conditions. Dynamic energy 
conversion systems, direct energy conversion systems, renewable and non- 
renewable energy sources, synthesis of fuels, unconventional energy de- 
vices and sources, performance analysis. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
Pàrtment, (Spring) 


283 Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 
World energy resources and the importance of fission energy; atomic and 
nuclear structure: nuclear fission and chain reaction; critical mass; nuclear 
Teactor classification: history of reactor development; nuclear reactions 
and radiations; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazards, and pro- 
lection; neutron reactions; neutron diffusion and slowing down; the criti- 
Cality condition; reflected reactors; homogeneous and heterogeneous reac- 
lor systems; transient reactor behavior and control; description of pres- 
rized and boiling water reactors; other reactor systems. Environmental 


(Fan tions; reactor safety. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
all) 


2 
M Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) 


nergy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal hydraulics, radiation 
amage and reactor materials problems; reactor fuels; shielding; mechani- 
cal and structural components; preliminary reactor design; fuel cycles; 
“scription of nuclear reactor systems; engineered safety systems; the 
economics of nuclear power. Prerequisite: ME 283. (Spring) 


* 
28 n 

* Reaction Kinetics (3) 

;Deoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogenous reactions 

gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 

86 i 
special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 

terequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

Heat Conduction (3) 


nd ction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; formulation 
and — of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; steady two- 
Cond ree-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction; 

"Nn in composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. 


287 


288 
Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


ot boa momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; application 
boi Undary-layer theory to problems of forced convection; the laminar 
ayer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent flow, 
"heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-dependent 
Properties; convective heat transfer at high velocities; mass transfer; 


f 1 
ry lation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the conserved prop- 
equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


at Nas 
A-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


97 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center 
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289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 


Nature of thermal radiation; radiative characteristics of surfaces 
radiation within evacuated enclosures: configuration factors alge? 
tion methods for the integral equations of radiant interchange; € 
containing an absorbing and emitting medium: absorbing, emiti 
scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, and convectió 
requisite: ApSc 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 


*290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 


Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of dist 
ticles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell dist 
of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular inf 
free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction t0% 
viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low 
Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


291-92 Power Systems (3-3) 


Design of thermal power system components and system opti 
Steam cycle power generation system components: steam genei 
actor coolant system, condensate and feedwater system, turbine 
waste heat removal. Heat balance studies, options for improv 
ciencies, system optimization studies, component selection # 
cooling towers, lakes and ponds. Review of safety and polluti 
tions; testing, inspection, and codes. Survey of electric power i^ 
nology. Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or cquivalent. (Academ 


293 Combustion (3) 


sat KP 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical ^ 
Chain reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flm 
geneous combustion. Combustion technology, computer m "T 
experimental measurements. Impact of pollution regulations 8? 
fuels. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


294 Wind Energy (3) Pl 


Technical and economic problems of energy extractions from y^ 
amination of the morphology of conversion devices; enerB pe” 
from a moving fluid stream; aerodynamics of rotors. Nature 0 P 
its special, temporal, and terrain-dependent variables. Structur?^ in! 
and electrical problems and requirements: systems trade offs n ro” 
bine design. A wind turbine will be designed. Prerequisite: ap! 
Department. (Fall) 


295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) pis! 
Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Ferm A 
tistics; partition functions, correspondence between classical th Je m 
thermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interpa sol 
perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Deby? 
Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


ar ranged: 


may be offered on campus when 
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298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


1299. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) 

Classification of fluids; physical properties of composite fluids; convected 
coordinate systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations of composite 
fluids; Purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law fluids; 
Inear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi-linear viscol 
elasticity: nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen theory; vis- 
Coplastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd's analysis; viscometry and 
Theogoneome turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions in pipes; 
Tictiona] drag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisite: approval 
of Department. (Fall) 


3 
l1 Nonsteady Flow (3) 


Undamental equations of nonsteady viscous flow: frames of reference; 
Merian and Lagrangian methods. Boundary conditions; characteristics 

and waves, isentropic and nonisentropic disturbances; discontinuities, inter- 

sctlons, Special transients. Piston theor y and the oscillating airfoil. Non- 

On dy flows With viscosity and entropy gradients. Prerequisite: ME 235 
equivalent. (Fall) 


312 
Theory of Turbulence (3) 
Cept of turbulence, theory of transition, stability, isotropic turbulence, 
- turbulence, turbulence shear flows, transport process in turbulent 
w. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


3 : 
Hypersonic Flow (3) 
mall-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-density solution, 
“ory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hypersonic viscous 
Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


317 Physical 


Molecu 


n 


3l 


Gas Dynamics (3) 
bif: "ar and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 
tion” ,quation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radia- 
298 ' *Terequisite: ME 235; ME 295 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Linanced Reading and Research (arr.) "à 
Nation to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam- 
' May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Graduate Courses 


is T 
tory of Technology I (3) 
e 


technologies of Prehistory, the Ancient Near East, 

Byzantium and Islam, and Christian Europe. Tech- 
S broadly defined Emphasis is on its manifold interactions with 
ltural forces. (Fall) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on cam 


tee 
a mw 
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*202 Advanced General Metrology (3) r 
of © 


Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects 
ment, standards, design for precision measurement and meria 
extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall—eve 


*203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) J 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions s 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional proba M, 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experimet | 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice OF) 
requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—even 3 


206 Technology and Human Needs (3) 
Sociology of science and technology, the solar systems and earths 
tion, nonrenewable resources, renewable resources, energy: b 
ergy, renewable energy conversion, environment, productivity, 
tion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and spf 


207 Engineering Climatology (3) 
Constitution of physical properties of earth and atmosphere, 
ditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospheric motions "y 
casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, precipitatio eL 
formation, soil moisture and ground frost. Prerequisite: apP' 
partment. (As arranged) 


"m 


208 Energy Conservation (3) Fr 
Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing productivi 
quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, in trans "T 
industrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors. Secon : 
modynamics from a conservation viewpoint. Construction “J 
low-energy consumption in large and small edifices. Environ 
and low-fuel consumption in ground and air transportation. | 
and natural fertilizers. Prerequisite: approval of Department: 


ranged) 


210 Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena (3) 


Mathematical models presenting social phenomena. 
attempts to quantify social phenomena. Population & h 
death rates; population diffusion; Lancaster equation; , le! 
proach; the Forrester-Meadows model. Kinetic theory satie fif 
peaceful co-existence. Probability distributions, characteris a" 
and central limit theorem. Brownian motion approach tO s yi 
the stock market. Traffic flow, the statistical approach ial i" 


Historical by 


row! 


method. Quality-of-life indicators and quantification © j 

" . E " self-rt 

Environmental modeling. Thermodynamics approach to of pre 
tions: 


systems and its application in government and organiza 
approval of Department. (As arranged) 


212 Nonrenewable Resources (3) | 


Interplay of geology, engineering, and economics on resource 
resources in society, concepts and definitions for analyzing r ucl 
Mineral commodities, their world distribution, geology» p yter 
nologies and costs, transportation systems, consumption P^ 

tutes, recycling. Environmental impacts, energy require gl 
and problems in mineral conservation; the threat O m 

pus when "id 


Pe EAT d 
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Analysis of optimistic and pessimistic forecasts of future resource de- 
pletion, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


213 Renewable Resources (3) 
Food and fiber, solar energy and radiation, photosynthesis. Agricultural 
and forest biomass production, seasonal availability, collection and re- 
Planting. Substitution of renewable resources for depletable. Food-energy 
prlationship. Biological and chemical conversion processes, direct com- 
yim, pyrolysis, enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenation. Economics 
Scale and life cycle cost of conversion systems. Environmental and 
p,cio-economic impacts of alternative land usage. Institutional barriers. 
Terequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


214 Geothermal Energy (3) 
Geothermal energy due to thermal gradients in the earth, fundamentals of 
geological gradients, geographic location of potential geothermal energy 
pources, comparison of methods of exploration and study of steam and 
Okt rock systems. Generation of electricity from geothermal sources. 
"eed hot water process heat. Equipment design. Environmental ef- 
of D and means of mitigating adverse conditions. Prerequisite: approval 
¢partment. (As arranged) 


2 
55 Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
chanced problems of stress and strength analysis of structural and ma- 
urved ments: bending, torsion and buckling of thin-walled structures. 
and st beams, stress-concentrations, thermal stresses, creep instability 
ress relaxation, contact problems, composite elements. Prerequisite: 
20 or equivalent. (Spring) 


gl 
7 Analytical Mechanics (3) 


un NE a . Sd ae 
damental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 

of Longos equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton’s equations, theory 
mall oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


ntrod 

, duction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 

tig atice Of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic 
simp] Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, 

* applications. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


291 
up 9f Elasticity I (3) ; 
stitutive son to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear con- 
Principi " ations, formulation of boundary value problems, variational 
Dies; lorsion and bending of prisimatical rods, plane problems in 
latics. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


222 
Theory of Elasticity II (3) 


Dplicati . s , , 
0 een of integral transforms and analytic function theory to solution 
imensi Problems in static and dynamic elasticity. Introduction to three- 
‘nal elastostatics. Prerequisite: EngS 221, ApSc 211. (Spring) 


8 Ph 
s 
Mical Oceanography (3) 
Wind *quations of motion, interaction between air and sea, currents, 
Matisticg S in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave- 
' Sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


SAL» 
angl 
Bley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


utt uz. 
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229 Transformations in Materials (3) 
Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy; ! 


fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffus 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martens 


formations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, 
230 Deformation of Materials (3) 


Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, forces on à dis 
dislocation reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, plastic flow, V! 
ening, recovery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and 
hardening, mechanisms of creep, yield and fracture. Prerequisite! 
of Department. (Fall, odd years) 


231 Structure of Materials (3) 
(Formerly Solid State for Engineers) 


Space lattices, crystal structures, planes, directions, anisotropy: 
and preferred orientations, stereographic projections, Bragg’ Y 
techniques, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer meth 
spectrometry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of crystals, 

ergy, lattice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, alloy © 
conductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, resistivil) 
in metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, even? 


234 Composite Materials (3) 


Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micro. 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinfor di 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler". 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloy’ 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


*236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) 
Sample preparation. Optical microscopy including polarized light 
phase contrast, interferometry. X-ray microscopy including vs | 
nique and Debye-Scherrer method. Electron probe microan *4 (i 
tron microscopy including electron optics, image formation p. 
for scanning and transmission electron microscopy. Field ion m 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


237 Environmental Effects on Materials I (3) 
(Formerly Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals) . Jj 
Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical reaction? i 
tion, environmental factors, integranular corrosion, stress corn W 
temperature corrosion, kinetics and mechanisms of corrosio! "T 
liquid metal corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: appro 
partment. (Fall, even years) 


238 Environmental Effects on Materials II (3) " y 
Corrosion problems in systems such as coal and oil-fired pp 
fission and fusion reactors, gas turbines. Prerequisite: Eng 

(Spring, odd years) 


*239 Physical Ceramics (3) 


(0j 
~ . i e Oo: d 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the strat , gi 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated tempera 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; 


n arranged 


may be offered on campus whe 


Pe x we E 
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Vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects: reaction rate theory; 
astic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids: visco- 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equilibria of 
Ceramic systems Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) 


Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mechanics 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture tough- 
Ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit approach, 
Crack Propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recent 
Continuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


24 " 
l Fatigue and Failure of Materials (3) 
“Xtreme environments: oxidation, corrosion, high temperature creep; fa- 
Ugue: cyclic hardening and softeni crack initiation and propagation, 
(puistical analysis of strength. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
all) 


242 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
echniques and technologies for recovering and reusing waste materials 
and developing low-resource waste systems. Direct relationships of re- 
cycling and waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect of recycling 
a energy and envin mental impacts of alternative materials and prod- 
ucts; legal, economic, institutional, and environmental policy aspects of 
recycling and waste reduction. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
$ arranged) 


* 
249 Senter m 
special Topics in Materials Science (3) 
Terequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


5 
i Transportation Workshop (3-3) 
( ormerly Transportation) 
p dents and staff from various disciplines are brought together for study 
à selected transportation topic, or for study of the land-use objectives 
info transportation needs of a selected urban area and a survey of perhen 
"mation and applicable solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Depart 
ment, (Academic year) 


253 
Control of Automated Transit Networks (3) 


inej matic traffic control techniques for automated yare videar mita 
Sy ing rail rapid transit, group rapid transit, and personal mpi 1 "—- 
Operi Xtension of road traffic characterizations to — — n 
ve — Policies for automatically controlled vehicles; —— re os 
icle © control systems for various headways; merging pun ic — po 
Xa dispatching and routing strategies for automated transit ne "m ; 

mples of current system technologies. Prerequisite: approval of De 
Pattment. (Spring) 


256 1 
"troduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 
: Ysica] b 
“Onstitutiy 


asis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; 
* equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the 

Plasticity and viscoplasticity; boundary-value problems and 
Propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent 
APProva] of Department. (Spring) 


Wave 
and 


" x NASA. 


@ngley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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260 Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) 


26 


Spectral analysis, linear system, the superposition principle; stati 
diction and probability function, Rayleigh distribution and its P 
threshold crossing problems, prediction of extreme values; statis 
diction of random vibration, application to civil and mechanical 
ing. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 


3 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 

Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfeh, 
to the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical proper 
mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion | 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: appro"? 
partment. (As arranged) 


264 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II (3) 


270 Introduction to Acoustics (3) 


'271 


*273 


i : ar 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when 


Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, teil 
pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transf 
scale features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of ? 
circulation; micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of Depart 
(As arranged) 


Waves in an infinite homogeneous medium; sound transmission! 
media and through structure, source, and dipole fields; sound P 
in ducts and enclosures; sound propagation through atmosphere 
tic absorptions, acoustic circuit elements; acoustic transducers; ! 
to acoustic measurements. Prerequisite: approval of Depa! 
(As arranged) 


n 


on 


Random Process Theory I (3) " 


Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square cal 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in lin d 
mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and eer 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences 
EngS 203 or approval of Department. (As arranged) 


Random Process Theory II (3) 


Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, 
sion, and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation an si 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applica. Ji^ 
munication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stoe ss 
tion and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. (As arranged) 


s. 
yeu 
q n 


Time Series Analysis (3) jn 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto ^. 
correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey an ij 
ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length ap ja 
variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; per» 
modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approva 

(As arranged) 


Noise and Vibration Control (3) " 


i «a + ation Oe 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration 


cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, 


2559241 
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še, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise: automobile and truck 
Noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As 
arranged) 


* 

275 Advanced Theoretical Acoustics (3) 
Acoustic wave motion, several methods of solving inhomogeneous wave 
equation, theory of sources, scattering and diffraction, duct propagation, 
introduction to acoustically coupled systems, acoustics in moving media. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 270. (As arranged) 


* 
276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 


Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure- 
Ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
Vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
OW mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As 
arranged) 


* 
277 Physical Acoustics (3) 


Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propaga- 
lion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, piezo- 
electric Crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform- 
able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. (As arranged) 


* 
2 
78 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 


Uditory System and its response to sound, experimental methodology in 
Psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise and 
its *valuation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory 


"ystem response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As 
arranged) 


*279 
Human Factors in Engineering (3) 


àn-machine interface, effects of physical stresses on human behavior and 
ueformance, life support system, learning and conditioning of physical 
“ses. (Spring) 


"280 § à 
Pecial Topics in Acoustics (3) 


“rent methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such 


areas as 
Ures for 

Communi 

ranged) 


* 
I Ady r ~ ^ : 
anced Programming Techniques for Engineering 
chanics Problems (3) | 
neciiQues for efficient construction of large computer n puasana 
Pri “8 Systems with emphasis on fundamental structured progra ng 
DCiples Application to engineering mechanics systems such as finite 
and structural optimization. Effects of CPU organization and 
ardware features of computer systems at NASA-Langley on numer- 
mang ^ "'IPutations involved in engineering systema. : — = 
requis of data bases for large engineering mechanics systems. 
"e: approval of Department. (Spring) 


aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proce- 
acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and 
IeS to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As ar- 


NASA. 1 


"Angley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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282 Computer-aided Design (3) 


Fundamental concepts in the development of computational al 
for the design of structures, machine component and assem 
| other engineering systems. Representation of the design procés 
sign specifications as a network of decision tables and logical 
| | timization techniques and algorithms in design applications. 
computer-aided design methods based on the use of remote # 
| | puter terminals. General purpose computer programs for eni 
| | | analysis and design. Students, individually or in groups, arë 
develop a small-scale general-purpose design program in an apf 
area such as structural design, machine design, urban planning, 
| mental quality control, etc. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, 
| equivalent, and approval of Department (Fall) 


283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 


Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; cons 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of dise 
Representation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shape 
i of discrete points. Automatic generation and display on C 
LAT geometrical shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points inte 
by user-selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation , 
| mations, projections, and the concept of “hidden” lines. Un 
computer terminals and graphic plotter equipment in interactive 
E graphics applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, 
equivalent. (Spring) 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


Review of programming fundamentals; matrix operations and 
simultaneous equations; difference methods and computer solu" 
dinary and elliptic partial differential equations; numerical solv 

| tial and boundary-value problems in heat transfer, fluid flows) 
| | tural mechanics. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


sol 


Sete ARUM aaee 


| 285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) p 

| Formulation of the finite element method through variation! 
for structural and continuum mechanics problems. Plane oe 
strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal © pa 
potential flow. Techniques of constructing and assembling €^. g 
elemental matrices, computer implementation of the finite ele 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


| *286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) i 
iI] Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay enn qt 
Hi | ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-wall j 
| | | strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; 
| | | of loads and safety factors; different considerations govern " 
HI | of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various 5 
l | procedures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
| 
| 
| 


Review of techniques for automated design including mathe 


gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite $ 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. 
proval of Department. (As arranged) 


| | *287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) ti? 


hell " 
req? 


d. 
: range 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when ui 
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288 Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) 
Formulation of various finite element models in solid mechanics. Exami- 
nation of errors, convergence characteristics. Application to nonlinear and 

ynamic problems including large deflection, stability, and inelastic prob- 
lems, Recent developments of finite element methods. Prerequisite: EngS 
285, (As arranged) 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Introduction to nonlinear mechanics of continua. Polar decomposition, 
invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for invariants and isotropic 
tensor functions; deformation, kinematics, stress, balance principles; prin- 
Ciples for Constitutive relations, applications to nonlinear elasticity and 
non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite: ApSc 212. (Spring) 

2 

98 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 

d spring) 

3 R 

00 Thesis Research 
(Fall and spring) 


199. 


* 
310 Aeroacousti "s (3) 


General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hi $ formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic 
jet noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter 
polse, sonic booms. Current problems in ae acoustics. Prerequisite: 
ngs 275, (As arranged) 


311 Na. 
Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
nite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
m cen linear and nonlinear Waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
ia, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
Sorbing walls, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


312 
Theory of Random Vibration (3) 


ione of linear Systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
rom dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in- 
> noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 
415. (As arranged) 


*3] 
? Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 
of apled response 
struct’, eXtent, e, sound transmission through 
response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 
(As arranged) 


d Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
ined methods for numerical solution to engineering problems: v 
Of c Eo solutions to elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic equations, meti 
integral c eristics, stability of initial value methods, numerical —— 
A bcted equations, optimization and mathematical program: x mar t 
ADSc 2 topics for fourth-generation computers. Prerequisite: EngS 284, 
TM (Spring) 


t N 
* NASA I 
angley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifyitl 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) 


: Vaters rr, tras 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 


Professors R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn, R. Pickholtz, H. Van Trees (Visil 
Meltzer (Chairman), M Eisenberg, W. Chou (Research) G. Rapp? 
search) 

Adjunct Professors F.K. Harris, C. Feldman, E. Weber, J. Pasta, E.! 

Professorial Lecturers W.F. Croswell, S.J. Raff, J.F. Halldane, G. Hit 

Associate Professors E.H. Braun, N. Kyriakopoulos, R.H. Lang, W.D. 
A. Abd-alla, H.J. Helgert 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.L. Fricke, W. Wasylkiwskyj, B.M. } 
L. Schuchman, A.R. Shulman, W.H Carter, A. Das, R.H. Thomf 
Martin, J.W. Schwartz, R.L. Stermer, Jr., D.S. Arnstein, L. Hope 
J.W. Benoit, C.S. Maiorana, R.E Merwin, R.D. Shults, L.A. R 
Schneider, J.G. Adler, W.T, Bisignani, G. Frenkel; J.A. Knight, MI 
T. Nieh, D.C. Rohlfs, N.A. Sloan 

Assistant Professors T. Lee, R.S. Brice (Research), M.B. Feldman 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.1 Wolfgang, Jr., W.J. English, G.W. 
R. Khatri, J.J. Salasin, R.E. Schneider, J.W. Woods, W.A. MacDo 
Bisaga, F.D. Moore, E.S Armstrong, J.E. Hogge, J.M. Russell 

Swift, J.H. Tucker, C.E. Dunham, I. Haber, P.J. Nahin, R.C. Reyn% 
Bergstrom, R.M. Zeskind, J.C.L. Lane, D.H. Pugh II, H.E. Lee, J. 
smith 

Special Lecturer P. Bock 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Electrical engineering as an engineering discipline is concerned with n 
a knowledge of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, Ww 
vide electrical energy for homes and factories, and transmission netW 
the motors which utilize this power to drive machinery. By developing 
magnetic radiation, electrical engineers produce radio waves for the P sa 
of radio and television signals and the transmission of information VÀ 7. 
Electrical engineers design and develop electronic circuits used in com 
tions equipment and computers. These machines have enhanced t its 
and computational capabilities to permit mankind to solve some 9 
complicated problems. Microminiaturization of electronic component i 
mitted the development of handheld calculators and portable comm 
equipment. Electrical engineers are developing new instrumentation i 
the medical profession in understanding the causes of disease and pr 
serving and prolonging life. The production of electricity from nos 
and control of nuclear power plants is of growing concern to elect we! 
neers. The world’s primary energy sources are limited, and electric" volt 
become an even more important resource. Electrical engineers are ! 
the research to produce electrical energy directly from solar power D. 
Engineering is a broad profession. Its responsibilities and ac 
into every aspect of industry and research and into many fields Ode 
and the arts. Electrical engineers face problems in the production T ip 
tion of manufactured products, including the design of electrica ont 
and of plants in which such products are made: in the design an MC he 
of electronic equipment for control. guidance, and communications («y 
eration of transportation systems; in pollution control; in the ge* 
106 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


t las 
DSmission 


affi Of power; in the modern phases of communication; in the control 
digita] in In medical engineering; and in the extensive and sophisticated use of 
stems S analog computers in data processing and the design and control of 


lectrica] enginee 
JOretica] 
science 
tia, Science 


ring is a branch of engineering in which practical as well 
and scientific aspects are integrated into a well-balanced discipline. 
i" as physics and mathematics form the roots on which elec- 
in ech ring builds to create an applied science and to develop problem- 
~Aniques. Analysis, synthesis, and design go hand in hand. The 
ac "amineering curriculum provides the student with such an integrated 
elds ae first two years of the curriculum are common to all undergrad- 
>an the School and develop a sound foundation of basic sciences 
x soe LE sciences. The third year continues with engineering 
Uis devote "Bins an in-depth study of electrical engineering. The fourth 
à voted totally to electrical engineering. At the fourth year the student 
f ranchi of follo 1 € 
Medica] ing off 
engine 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has re- 
ET modern laboratory equipment, including its own computer. 
as an opportunity during the last year to work on individual 
" Ingenuity, coupled with faculty advice and guidance, allows 
areas such as computers, communications, microwaves, con- 
Tse sched, medical engineering, and circuits. : | 
À iles have been arranged to accommodate the full-time, the 
are offered once a 
ay for full-time students, and once every two years in the 
art-time students, 
bject Areas 


MUNICATIONS 
EE143. , 
ER nr Elements of Communication Engineering I 
' Elements of Communication Engineering II 


Applications of Computers 

Computers and Societal Problems 

ntroduction to Digital Computers 

Design of Switching Systems 

Jigital Computer Design 

Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
Introduction to Systems Programming 

Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 
Programming and Data Structures 

Computer Science Laboratory 


SYSTEMS 
Control Systems 


:lectrical Energy Conversion 
*ctrical Power Systems 


108 SCHOOI 


ELECTRONICS 


EE 20: 
EE 121: 
EE 122: 
EE 124: 


PVC TP 
veu turn RR. 


OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCI 


Introductory Engineering Electronics 
Engineering Electronics and Design 

Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 
Electronic Devices 


FIELDS AND WAVES 


EE 31: 
EE 32: 
EE 133: 


LABORATORIES 


EE 60: 
EE 61: 
EE 160: 
EE 161-62: 
EE 165: 


MEDICAL ENGINEERING 


EE 184: 


NETWORKS 


BE 11: 
EE 12: 
EE 113: 
EE 116: 


Core Curriculum 


Fields and Waves I 
Fields and Waves II 
Electromagnetic Waves 


AND MEASUREMENT 


Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I 
Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II 
Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory 

Senior Design Project 


Introduction to Medical Engineering 


Linear Networks I 

Linear Networks II 

Network Analysis and Design 
Introduction to Network Synthesis 


‘ 


: i ids | 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fie 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


EE 51: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 

Phys 3: 


Elective: 


EE 52: 

Engl 9 or 10: 
Math 32: 
Phys 14: 


Elective: 


ApSc 57: 


First Semester zi 


Applications of Computers (3) 

Precalculus (3) 

Calculus of One Variable (3) 

Foundations of Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester LAS 


Computers and Societal Problems (3) 

English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester e 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


lective: 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Engineering Analysis III (3) 

General Chemistry (4) 

Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


tri UA 
i» Engineering Curriculum 


EE 12; 


Fifth Semester 


Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Introductory lectrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Fields and Waves II (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester n dh 
Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
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Technical electives (9) (three courses selected from EE 113, 133, 


153, 155, 178; ME 131, 187) 


Eighth Semester 


Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 


Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Control Systems (3) 


Technical electives (5) (two courses selected from EE 116, 124, 


160, 165, 184; ME 194) 


Technical Electives 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 
Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 
"ectronic Devices (3) 


AC. s 
a a atat utr x 22.3 
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ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves (3) 
EE 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
EE 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
EE 160: Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 
| EE 165: Senior Design Project (2) 
| EE 178: Electrical Power Systems (2) 
EE 184: Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 
| ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 


| Computer Science Option 


Computer science is a developing discipline which combines electronic? 

programming of computers, and mathematics into a single comprehensi 

The student learns the design and utilization of computers for scien 

business applications. Students who complete this option will be able © 

both the hardware and software needed for minicomputer and P 

computing systems. The student will also be competent in hardware Œ 

| ware utilization of computers for control of large systems. The @ 

| prepares the student for a career in computer design, applications, 4” 
tion, or to continue study in graduate school. 


culi 


| . 

| | Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curr! 
pages 108-109, 

Fifth Semester — 


CSci 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 


EE20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
EE 60 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester — 
CSci 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 61: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
| Seventh Semester — 


CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 


CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
| CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3 
| CSci 161: Computer Science Laboratory (2) r 
| EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) : EE 115^ 
Elective: Technical elective (3) (one course selected from 
143) 


Eighth Semester m _ —— 


CSci 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 111 
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Introduction to Systems Programming (3) 

Computer Science Laboratory (2) 

Control Systems (3) 

Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE 124, 144, 
184) 


Technical Electives 
EE 113; 
EE 124; 
EE 133: 
EE 143: 
EE 144: 
EE 184: 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 

Electronic Devices (3) 

Electromagnetic Waves (3) 

Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 
Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 
Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 


Pre 
Medic. xm 
edical Engineering Option 


è Pr z 
e , 7 A : e 
Work medica] Engineering option will permit the student who completes the 


tion porti a Bachelor's degree in engineering and have sufficient prepara- 

The tud Pl to a medical school for work toward a doctor of medicine degree. 
wat Will also have sufficient background to work in various allied 

dj ME n the research and development of new electronic equipment 

ional “cine, Or to continue as a graduate student in engineering with ex- 
qualifications for medical engineering. 


: e: fi : . S « " 
8 109 first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 


Fifth Semester 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) 

Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
"ngineering Electronics and Design (3) 

Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


Seventh Semester 

Organic Chemistry (3) 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 

Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Technical elective (3) 
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Chem 152: 
Chem 154: 
EE 144: 
EE 162: 
EE 172: 
Elective: 
Elective: 


Bioc 221-22: 
BiSc 145: 
BiSc 148: 


CR ttt tta a a 
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Eighth Semester 


Organic Chemistry (3) 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 

Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

Control Systems (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Technical elective (3) 


Technical Electives 4 E 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 


General Biochemistry (3 or 4—4 or 5) 
Histology (4) 


Electrical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


11 Linear Networks I (3) 


ments, 
a ^ 4 a : 2 
power, differential equations of networks and their solution, P9 


steady-state analysis, measurements, impedance concepts, reson 
filtering. 


Signals and waveforms, average value and RMS, network od 
f 


and parameters. Kirchhoff's laws, simple networks, € 


phi | 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 114, 


(Spring—day and evening; fall—evening) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) 


Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles ‘° 
total response; time and frequency domains; convolution incre 
analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port P 


Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11. 


(Every fall—day and evening * | 


—evening) 


20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) ff 


e! 
Various types of devices used in electronic engineering conside g 
the point of view of the physics of their operation and from t et, 


ing point of view of their application to electronic circuits. "| 
vacuum, 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introduction 
sign concepts through use of graphical techniques. Prerequis 


il 


n 
and gaseous devices. Prim ary emphasis on application | 


ite: 


(Fall —day and evening; spring evening ) 


31 Fields and Waves I (3) 


Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb's and Gau 


ss! 1a » 


potential, dipoles, method of images, Laplace's and Poisson's N 
boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Phys 16, ApSc 11 
fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 


2 Fields and Waves II (3) ' 
Biot-Savart law, Ampere's law, vector potential, magnets, po! 


ris 


f: 1ations, 
polarization currents, Faraday's law, Maxwell's eqt r , Pi 


and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. 


(Every spring 


odd years—evening) 


1 Applications of Computers (3) (Same as CSci 51) 


ter 9 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital compu 
FORTRAN and BASIC langu: iges; data processing concepts ? 
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cal methods using batch and interactive time-shared terminal computer 
Systems; writing, debuggi and running programs on various digital com- 
Puter systems. ( demic year—day and evening) 


52 Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as CSci 52) 
Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of physi- 
cal, social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and systems. 
ftware methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduction, and file 
Beneration and access in time-shared and batch environments using FOR- 
'RAN and BASIC. Computer-related societal problems and processes. 
*TOUP projects emphasizing research and investigative techniques applied 
to Student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or equivalent; 
two Years of college preparatory mathematics. (Spring—day; spring, 
even years—evening ) 


- Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 

36 theory of d ign, and application of standard electronic laboratory 
equipment; applications of instrumentation through experiments in basic 
network theorems: measurement of electrical quantities and characteristics 
of electrica] devices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 20, 

(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


61 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
wa tacteristics of electronic devices and circuits; design of electronic am- 
Plifiers and measurement of their properties; experiments in support of 
in networks, fields, and electronics. Prerequisite or concurrent 
EE 12, 32, 60, 121. (Spring—day and evening; fall— 


: Analysis and Design (3) 
ann ications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network 
tec ENG network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to state-space 
Work im solution of state-space equations on a digital computer. Net- 
Stabilin fer functions, properties of active networks including reciprocity, 
Y, activity, and feedback. Use of network analysis programs such as 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Every fall—day; fall, even years— 


Network Synthesis (3) 
ns and their properties. Positive-real functions and testing 
'. Two-element, one-port network synthesis; RLC one-port 
approximation problem in the frequency domain; modern 
Cory and design; two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Introduc- 
digital filters; truncation errors; realization techniques. Prerequi- 
113, (Every spring—day; spring, odd years—evening) 


121 Eno; 
neering Electronics and Design (3) 

galica analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. Intro- 

Us, on of incremental analysis and design methods to electronic circuits; 


e . 

ulati "uivalent circuits; amplifiers, oscillators, modulation and demod- 
n. Pr isite- EE c ing—day; academic year 

evening) erequisite: EE 20. (Every spring—day; academic y 


129 


Puk 

i Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 

p ction to and design of nonlinear circuits used in modern-day com- 
nications systems. Pulse, sweep, switching, and logic cir- 
and timing circuits. Prerequisite: EE 121. (Every fall 

» even years —evening ) 


Eases 
Cn a aaa ta se te 
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124 Electronic Devices (3) 


Principles of operation of electronic devices used in electrical # 
communication systems, and electronic circuits. Properties of 
devices and their applications. Modeling of devices such as dio% 
sistors, and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete components 
grated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20, 32; Phys 16. (Every 
day; spring, odd years —evening) 


133 Electromagnetic Waves (3) 


Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, ot 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities, 5 v 
Lorentz reciprocity, simple antennas, linear antenna arrays. pre 
EE 32. (Every fall —day; fall, even years—evening) 


143 Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 


Fourier series and transforms; power spectra and correlation; pi 
modulation; amplitude, angle, and pulse modulation; modulation 
modulation systems; time and frequency division multiplexing: 4 
site or concurrent registration: EE 12, 121. (Every fall—day: 

years—evening ) 


144 Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 


Introduction to the statistical theory of communication, rando 
and noise, concepts of information theory, transmission © T 
over noisy channels, comparison of modulation systems in the P 
noise. Prerequisite: EE 143. (Every spring—day; spring * 
—evening ) 


152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) (Same as CSci 152) "m 
Design of digital computers using integrated circuits. Combing 
and digital logic circuits. Boolean algebra, number systems; it p 
arithmetic operations in digital computers. Use of LSI in dig 1d 


Microprocessors and interfacing with I/0 equipment. Minic f 
sign and programming. Analog computers, analog-to-digital Fid 
and analog components. Prerequisite: CSci 157 or permission 
tor. (Spring—day and evening) 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as CSci 153) pee 
ee : : -A 
Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and Y ptt 
and design of switching devices; design of combinational iron 
Minimization techniques and decomposition methods. -— ri 
mentation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, y 


is. 94 

; i > - -cital UOS, ao 

decoders. Logic and electronic design of functional digital Y ati A 
tial circuits and iterative networks. Minimization and trans! "A 


State identification and fault-detection experiments. Prerequ 
EE 152 or permission of instructor. (Fall—day an 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as CSci 154) igo Lp 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. De dist. 
computer subsystems, flow of information and logical Í 

timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimat 
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allel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channels, I/0, 
and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital computer. 
ntroduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital computer. 
rerequisite: CSci or EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
Or graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


c 
ISS Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
(Same as CSci 155) 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Con- 
cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical meth- 
ds, Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous 
Inear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues 
and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical 
Methods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation tech- 
Diques, curve fitting. Prerequisite: A 114, CSci or EE 51; or equiva- 
ent, (Every fall—day; fall, even years —evening) 


15 
6 Introduction to Systems Programming (3) (Same as CSci 156) 


Computer software systems; concepts in the use of macro-assemblers, 
Oaders, monitors, dispatchers, initiators, and control programs. Control 
« Input-output in a multiprogrammed environment. Control of the task, 
Job Stream, and secondary storage. Job control languages. Prerequisite: 


! 158 and CSci 159. (Spring—day; spring, even years—evening) 


157 i f 
Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3)(Same as CSci 157) 


Tehitecture of various digital computers. Number systems and codes. 
rogramming of minicomputers and multiprogrammed large computers in 
and assembly language. Techniques in structured programming. 
addressing and machine control for fixed and variable word- 
computers Programming on a stack architecture computer. Input- 
control on a minicomputer. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or equiva- 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


Output 


158 i 
Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3)(Same as CSci 158) 


and weve Programming languages. Comparison of computer languages 


Cir structure. Structured programming with high-level languages. 
compiler structure and parsing of statements. Syntax of 
ectnes languages and their recognizers. Backus-Normal form, ES 
ate dy Programs, reentrant programming and reentrant m E 
duction to simulation and simulation languages. Prerequisite: CSci 
PF Permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. 
Iday and evening; spring—evening) 


Introd 


subroutine linkages and 1/0 in an assembler, 
| and storage management, buffer pools and memory man- 
te structures and data structures in computing. Use of 
tures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings and linked structures. 
» Searching, hashing, and merging of data files. List and string 
anguages. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 157 or equivalent. 
y and evening) 


ectri Í 
d tical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 
Tical measurement from direct current through high radio frequencies. 


“#2202 
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Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitandh f 
ance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements Ú 
frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, in f 
| and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques and digis 
mentation for the control of measurement and instrumentation * 
Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing instrum” 
Laboratory demonstrations of measurements and instrumental 
niques. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121, 152. (Spring—evening 


| 161-62 Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2-2 / 


Experiments in support of courses in networks, electronics, mic 
computers, communications, controls, and machines. The stude? 
quired to begin a design project in EE 161 and complete it 1 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 61, 113, 122; CSci or " 
| EE 161 is prerequisite to EE 162. (Academic year—day j 


165 Senior Design Project (2) 


The student will conceive, design, construct, and test an original , 
in hardware or software. He will write a complete report. i 
schematic diagrams and repair procedures, if applicable. T 
cannot be used to satisfy the project required in EE 16162 
Engineering Laboratory. Prerequisite: senior status. (Sp 


172 Control Systems (3) wi 


Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient (iy 
root locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of lineal ( 
control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134 
—day and evening) 


1 


177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) y 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electr o" 
transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and singlet j 
rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines as circuit y) 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 31. (Every spring—day; spring, € 
evening) 


178 Electrical Power Systems (2) Ww 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and ae T 
electrical power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components jet 
ysis by digital computer. Load-flow studies. economic cons tho" 
Power station designs and synchronization of generators. 
generating electrical power. Prerequisite: EE 177, senior status. 
(Fall—evening) 


184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) p af 
Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences T 
applications of engineering in the medical sciences; terminology p 
ical profession emphasized; the physiology of the human " T 

| from over-all systems or functional approach; survey of prese ap^, 

cal measurements and consideration of those areas in whi for £^; 
may be applied advantageously to medicine. May be taken nit 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring 


| 198 Research (1 to 3) A , ; ed Td 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arrange. 
| junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 
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Com ; 
Puter Science Undergraduate Courses 


31 Applications of Computers (3) 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using FOR- 
N and BASIC languages; data processing concepts and numerical 
methods using batch and interactive time-shared terminal computer sys- 
tems; Writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 
Puter systems, (Academic year—day and evening) 


*2 Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of 
p ysical, social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and 
Systems. Software methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduc- 
tion, and file generation and access in time-shared and batch environ- 
ments using FORTAN and BASIC. Computer-related societal problems 
par Processes, Group projects emphasizing research and investigative 
tec niques applied to student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 
Or equivalent; two years of college preparatory mathematics. 
Pring—day: Spring, even years—evening) 


l 
3 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
Design Of digital computers using integrated circuits. Combinational 
any’ and digital logic circuits. Boolean algebra, number systems, codes, 
. arithmetic operations in digital computers. Use of LSI in digital 
-— Micro Processors and interfacing with I/0 equipment. Mini- 
Puter design and programming. Analog computers, analog-to-digital 
a RVersion, and analog components. Prerequisite: CSci 157 or permission 
Instructor. (Spring—day and evening) 


l5 
: Design of Switching Systems (3) 

SWitchin 
and dec: 

Electronic imple- 

orks, symmetric functions, and threshold 

le design and fault-detection tests. Number systems and codes, 

€rpretation, error detecting and correcting codes; encoders and 

tial EM Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Sequen- 

guen and iterative networks, Minimization and transformation of 

Ts, EM machines; structure of sequential machines; partitions and cov- 

152 o ate Identification and fault-detection experiments. Prerequisite: CSci 

T permission of instructor. (Fall—day and evening) 


154. 
pigi tal Computer Design (3) 

compu Sd electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 
timin er subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
d control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and par- 
l arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channels, 1/0, 
storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital com- 
ntroduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital com- 
ag requisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 

aduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


Qtr : 
" 9 duction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
of Numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Con- 
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156 Introduction to Systems Programming (3) 


" 
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cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numeri 
ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simi. 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of e l 
and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Satisi 
ods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation 1% 
curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, CSci or EE 51; or 
(Every fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 


Computer software systems; concepts in the use of macro? 
loaders, monitors, dispatchers, initiators, and control program y 
of input-output in a multiprogrammed environment. Control of PA 


job, job stream, and secondary storage. Job control languages 
site: CSci 158 and CSci 159. (Spring—day; spring, eve ih 

evening) ( 

à 

; " t 

157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 4d. 
Architecture of various digital computers. Number systems ^f] 

Programming of minicomputers and multiprogrammed large © 

in machine and assembly language. Techniques in structur t 
ming. Methods of addressing and machine control for fixed 3 à 

wordlength computers. Programming on a stack architecture gl 

Input-output control on a minicomputer. Prerequisite: CSc! or l 
equivalent. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 

t 

158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) A 

High-level programming languages. Comparison of comput i 
and their structure. Structured programming with high- level 
Introduction to compiler structure and parsing of statement i 

D 


161-62 


high-level languages and their recognizers. Backus- Normal form ( 
ness of programs, reentrant programming and reentrant compi l Is 
duction to simulation and simulation languages Prerequisite: (f 
or permission of instructor. May be taken for gr: iduate credit. 


day and evening; spring—evening) $ 
159 Programming and Data Structures (3) i 
Use of a macro assembler, subroutine linkages and 1/0 in ao | 
access methods and storage management, buffer pools and ning: wi 
agement, discrete structures and data structures in compu ii^ 
tree structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings and in ^ 
Sorting, searching, hashing, and merging of data files. Ls 
processing languages. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 157 oF 
(Spring—day and evening) 
Computer Science Laboratory (2-2) "L^ 
n 
Experiments in support of digital logic, electronics, systems igital Sy 
Use of integrated circuits and microprocessors to develop Faye 


Interfacing I/0 equipment to computers. Analog computing pes 
puting, and A-to-D converters. The student begins à desi. HW. 
CSci 161 and completes it in CSci 162. CSci 161 is prerede 15. 
162. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE ‘61, 122, 

and 158. (Academic year—day and evening) 
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JUATE STUDY 


ha ment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science provic s the 
Ost tim, PoStesses a degree of maturity and basic knowledge one of the 
ading to the © experiences for advanced study. The Department offers study 
* student e Master of Science, Professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. 
Works may Study in an area of concentration such as Systems Science, 
» and Controls; Electrophysics (electronics, fields and waves); Com- 
5; Medical Engineering; Computer Science (hardware, software, and 
omputer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods; and Energy 
' Power, and Transmission. 
uate programs are formulated to take into consideration the stu- 
Ugh Renae Strengths, skills, aspirations, and abilities and are determined 
Onsultation by the student with the faculty adviser. The program 
n; 0Vide the student with a thorough understanding of the area of con- 
and with a breadth of knowledge necessary in modern engineering 
basig E" science. Each graduate student is assigned a faculty adviser on 
Ti Study interests, which develops a close student-faculty relationship 
© course of the program. 
waduate Programs are also designed to provide an educational service 
" i eton technical community. Many courses have been developed 
* o on with private industry and government agencies in the area. 
Year. ered both during the afternoon and evening and rotate from year 
The 
ogg, Partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has con- 
tlopm E the graduate program up to date through contact with recent 
En research generated within the Department, and the addition of 
The e PPropriate fields who serve as part-time and adjunct faculty. 
tetaileg b tment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science publishes 
dure, Ochure to supplement the present catalogue with information about 
"cial Dan requirements, regulations, and scope of its graduate programs. 


Mphle "$^ a r 
Phlets describing specific programs are also available. 


nication 


version 


Comp 


0 
f Concentration 


Stochastic Signals and Noise 

Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
nformation Theory 

Coding Theory 

Communication Theory I 
Communication Theory II 

Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
Digital Communications 
Communication 

Data Telecommunication Networks 
Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
sonar Systems 

Radar Systems 

Issues in Computer Communications 


EE 258: 
EE 259: 
EE 277: 
EE 298: 
EE 299-300: 
EE 345: 
EE 349: 
EE 399: 
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Eases 
nee Et 4s 22 
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Radio Communication Systems I 
Radio Communications Systems II 
Space Communication Systems 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Detection Theory 
Communications Research 
Dissertation Research 


COMPUTER HEURISTICS, MODELING, AND NUMERICAL METHODS 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages 
Simulation and Heuristics 

Applications of Numerical Methods I 
Applications of Numerical Methods II 
Approximation of Functions and Data Representations 
Numerical Methods in Engineering I 

Numerical Methods in Engineering II 

Numerical Methods in Engineering III 
Numerical Methods in Engineering IV 


COMPUTER SCIENCE (HARDWARE, SOFTWARE, AND SYSTEMS) 


CSci 201: 
CSci 202: 
CSci 208: 

CSci 213: 

| CSci 214: 
1 CSci 216: 
CSci 219: 
CSci 220: 
CSci 223: 
CSci 227: 

CSci 232: 
CSci 237: 
CSci 239: 
CSci 240: 
CSci 245: 
CSci 246: 
CSci 255: 
CSci 256: 
CSci 263: 
CSci 267: 
CSci 268: 
CSci 278: 
CSci 298: 
CSci 299-300: 
CSci 391: 
CSci 399: 


Introduction to Computer Systems I 
Introduction to Computer Systems II | 
Computer Programming 

Discrete Structures in Computing 

Data Structures 

Information Retrieval Systems 

Interactive Computer Graphics 

Pattern Recognition 

Simulation and Heuristics "4 
Management Information Systems and Data Base Man 
Automata Theory 

Computing Systems h 
Comparative Computer Systems 

Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 

Advanced Computer Systems Theory I 5 
Advanced Computer Systems Theory II "T d 
Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Pro 
Design of Translators 

Digital Computer Programming Systems 
Operating Systems I 

Operating Systems II 

Analog and Hybrid Computers 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Computer Science Research 

Dissertation Research 


ps VW 1 
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ECT 
ROPHYsics (ELECTRONICS, FIELDS AND WAVES) 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II 
Physical Electronics I 
Physical Electronics II 
Optical Communications Systems 
Electronics of Lasers 
Nonlinear Electronics 
Fiber and Integrated Optics 
Industrial Electronics 
High-frequency Electronics 
Precise Optical Measurements 
Field Analysis and Potential Theory 
Electrodynamics 
Microwaves and Components 
Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 
Antennas 
Plasma Dynamics 
Waves in Random Media 
Precise Microwave Measurements 
Precise Electrical Standards 
Optical Processing 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Principles of Microelectronics 
lectrophysics Research 
Dissertation Research 


C 
ONVERsION, POWER, AND TRANSMISSION 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
Linear System Theory I 
dvanced Network Analysis 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion 
Direct Electrical Energy Conversion 
Electrical Power Production 
lectrical Power Transmission and Distribution 
Power Networks 
Issues in Electrical Power Systems 


Environmental Optics 
Medical Instrumentation I 

€dical Instrumentation II 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine 
Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
>ensory Evoked Potentials I 
Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 

hysiological Controls and Systems 

inical Engineering 


n^ cT 
Re a 
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EE 298: Research 


EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 381: Bioelectric Phenomena 
EE 386: Sensory-evoked Potentials II 
| EE 389: Medical Engineering Research 


| EE 399: Dissertation Research 


| SYSTEMS SCIENCE, NETWORKS, AND CONTROLS 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
Linear System Theory I 

Linear System Theory II 

Advanced Network Analysis 

Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks 
Linear Network Synthesis I 

Linear Network Synthesis II 

Discrete Systems 

System Optimization 

Nonlinear Systems 


3 System Identification and Adaptive Systems 
| EE 276: Cybernetics 
EE 278: Spacecraft Systems Design 
| EE 298: Research 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 319: Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research 
| EE 371: Simulation Methods for System Analysis 
| EE 372: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
| EE 399: Dissertation Research 
| 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


s ; ^ : fien 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science a 
uate study leading to the degree of Master of Science in the followed! 
concentration. Faculty members who may serve as advisers af 


| each area. l 
| 1. Communications (Braun, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholtz) op 
2. Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 


Bock, Feldman, Maurer, Meltzer) Alla 
3. Computer Science (hardware, software, and systems) (Abd- | 
Feldman, Kyriakopoulos, Maurer, Meltzer) "n. 
| 4. Electrophysics (electronics, fields and waves) (Braun, Eisen? 1i 
Kahn, Lang) , 
5. Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission (Meltzer, Kahn, 
6. Medical Engineering (Eisenberg) 
7. Systems Science, Networks, and Controls (Kyriakopoulos, pd 
There are no required courses or programs of study in any of t o? 
concentration. Each student formulates an individualized program 
tion with the assigned faculty adviser. $ 


| Admission 


f 
requitt™ 


In addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
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GRADUATE 
Amis, 
SS) - a 
Program. to graduate study (see pages 24—25), applicants for Master of Science 
h 3 In the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 


m L^ ON 
Cet the following general and specific requirements. 


GENE 
RAL REQUIREMENTS 


li 
he nes applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
Ttment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
> applicant must have at least a quality-point index of 2.50 (on a 
Madang maximum), or equivalent, for the last 60 semester hours of 
1 © Work, 
‘tty, phys P icant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (chem- 
equ ns) and/or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differen- 


Pr 
Pic REQUIREMENTS 


1 adiis 
rough ‘ition to the general requirements, the applicant must have satisfied 
the eM dergraduate studies the following specific requirements according 

à in Which he or she plans to concentrate: 

Mmunicationg 


1, "Works. wi E 
Ri tks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours— 


and 12. i 
; c 2; 9r equivalent) 
4, Comm (3 semester hours—EE 20: or r9 
* Unication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143; or equivalent) 
Uter 


Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 


d Programming using FORTRAN (3 semester hours—CSci 51, 


* Com 

We, 

"iva 

hl, thematic ; 

A Problems) including partial differential equations, matrices, and eigen- 
* “Tobability 

Cy bility and statistics (3 semester hours ApSc 115; or equivalent) 

l Uter Science 

o npute 
t tenn) 

ha Om i 
Us pmi hardware or computer software (6 semester hours—CSci 153 

1 157 and 158; or equivalent) 


J Programming using FORTRAN (3 semester hours—EE 51; 


Cet 
1 "Physics 


* Ne 
pay With applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours— 
: OF equivalent) 
sa including analysis, design and physical theory (6 semester 
and 121; or equivalent) 
Waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivalent) 


D vers: - 
Sion, Power, and Transmission 


o m i 
"Ore Analysis using Laplace transforms ( 6 semester hours—EE 11 
4 Uivalent) 
ical Waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivalent) 
“nergy conversion (3 semester hours—EE 177; or equivalent) 


h^c rm 
Vatt eat, 88.52 2-2 
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Medical Engineering 
1. Network theory (3 semester hours—EE 11: or equivalent) j 
2. Electronic circuits (6 semester hours—EE 20 and 121; or equit 
3. Computer programming (3 semester hours—CSci 51; or equiV 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 


| 1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (9 semesti 
| EE 11, 12 and 113; or equivalent) 
| | | 2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) 


3. Control theory (3 semester hours—EE 172; or equivalent) 
| In cases where some undergraduate deficiencies exist, the studet 
required to complete 6 semester hours of undergraduate work. NO 
work must be completed prior to enrolling in graduate courses. | 
ficiencies represent more than 6 semester hours, the applicant mil 
| mitted as an unclassified student to complete a specified undergraduate 
before being admitted as a graduate student. 


Program of Study 


| | Upon admission to the Master of Science degree program, the 8%% j 
| dent is assigned a faculty adviser. In consultation, the student ® 
amv adviser formulate the program of study and complete the form 


| Program of Studies” (Form 1) for submission to the Departmen i 
| for approval This form should be completed prior to or at the Sf y 
| registration. During consultation, the student should determine W 
request permission to pursue the nonthesis option. : const 
The program of study for the Master of Science degree Me 
| minimum of 24 semester credit hours of graduate-level courses a^ dit 
| hours of thesis; or, for the nonthesis option, a minimum of 33 cred) 
| graduate-level courses. For the thesis option, a minimum of 12 © p 
| must be in the major field of concentration and no less than jonl 
| | | courses must be in areas other than the student's area of concentrat the 
For the nonthesis option, a minimum of 18 credit hours must be re 
| | field and no less than three courses must be in areas other than ! ! 
| | major area. 4 qr 
A maximum of two courses at the 100 level may be counted w 
I] | ! requirements for the degree; the course description must spec 
Ve course may be taken for graduate credit. 


Hy | | THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM f 
i 
it | | VM. -—— 
| The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scien fof 
| | uate study leading to a Professional Degree. This program provi e 
students who are interested in pursuing course work beyon 


Degree with emphasis on applied subject material rather than "x 
Successful completion of the Professional Degree program leads tad 
of Engineer or the Degree of Applied Scientist. Students may "mui 
Professional Degree in the following areas of concentration: Cons f 

Computer Science (hardware, software, and systems); Electrophys! or 
| ics, fields and waves); Medical Engineering; Systems Science, 


z zs ae d 
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Cont, 
i, Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission; and Computer Heuris- 
m pe and Numerical Methods. i i 

reas of E no formal required courses or programs of study in any of the 

d Dcentration for the Professional Degree. Each student formulates 


A ings. 
n IVidna1;. h M é $ 
Adviser dualized program in consultation with his or her assigned faculty 


Admission 
i 


ll addis: 

irai to the School of Engineering and Applied Science requirements 

x) aPplican, to graduate study toward a Professional Degree (see pages 29- 

"etri nts for the Professional Degree programs in the Department of 

cife neering and Computer Science must meet the following general 
quirements. 


CENp 
R 
AL REQUIREMENTS 


he bos *PPlicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
LT e “ment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
! applicant must have at least a quality-point index of 3.2 (on a scale 
e g imum), Or equivalent, in graduate course work leading to the 
ter Chins 9r à minimum of 3.0 and two years of professional experi- 
* The ap "A the master's degree. me 
.PP'lcant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (chem- 
and/or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 


additi 
o i i 
itin to the general requirements, the applicant must also satisfy 
f conc lous studies the following specific requirements according to the 
€ntration: 


Nunic . 
Six ations 


hoy, Mest i be 
Us of ry hours of statistical theory of communication and 3 semester 
rmation theory—EE 241, 243 and 244; or equivalent. 


Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
| Of numerical methods at the graduate level—CSci 281 


f computer system design and software beyond the 
uage—CSci 201, 202 and 213; or equivalent. 


Wiropp, 
Ny, tics 


aL itate paster 
Cvel— Ep 


^L IT 
Aaa atte atte t nn. 
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Medical Engineering 
Six semester hours of medical enginee 


ring at the graduate lever 
and 284; or equivalent. 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 


Nine semester hours in network system analysis at the graduate ! 
cluding a knowledge of state space and linear graph theory—EE 20], 
203; or equivalent. 

An applicant who fails to meet the above specific requirements, b 
all other admission requirements, may be admitted with a program! 


which is increased beyond the minimum requirements so that suffi 
ground material may be covered. 


Program of Study 


Upon admission to the Professional Degree program, the student is ^ 
faculty adviser. Together they will formulate a program of study fo 
dent which must contain a minimum of 30 semester hours of € h 
complete the form “Graduate Program of Study." Programs of studi 
subsequent changes must be approved by both the faculty advise 
Department chairman. ttt 

The program of study for the Professional Degree in the Dep i 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science will normally consist ? d 
mum of 18 semester hours of graduate-level courses in the major sol 
centration and a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of gf 
courses outside the major area but in support of the student's prey 
student who is changing his major area from that studied for Ur s 
degree or who is lacking the specific requirements needed for adm! 
be required to take additional courses to make up deficiencies. 
tional work should not normally exceed 12 semester hours. 


THE DOCTOR OF SCIENCE PROGRAM 
d 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science e 
grams of graduate study leading to the degree of Doctor of br 
areas of concentration listed below. There are no formal require 
programs of study in the areas listed. Upon admission, each student 
an individualized program in consultation with the assigned € 
Faculty members who may serve as advisers are listed after each aI** | 
1. Communications (Braun, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholtz) k y 
2. Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods (Bo 
Meltzer) ue) | 
3. Computer Science (Abd-Alla, Bock, Feldman, Maurer, Mel [ 
4. Electrophysics (Braun, Eisenberg, Heller, Kahn, Lang) 
5. Medical Engineering (Eisenberg) Leo, |. 
6. Systems Science, Networks, and Controls (Kyriakopoulos, = À 


Admission 


+ cert! 
re? 
In addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science req" 
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graduate study toward the Doctor of Science degree (see pages 
leri: applicants for the Doctor of Science degree in the Department of 
h Specific ngineering and Computer Science must meet the following general 
requirements. 


RAL REQUIREMENTS 


spite applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 

4 atment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

* applicant must have a minimum quality-point index of 3.20 (on a 
ers — main), or equivalent, in graduate course work leading to the 


My phy applicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences, chem- 
Y, phys . 
ti 


qua n) ^ and/or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 


"Rer 
"lc REQUIREMENTS 


lh 


addit; 
M litio to the 


above general requirements, the applicant must also satisfy 


M of Previous Studies the following specific requirements according to the 
1 ation (major area): 

Municati 

! cat 

Sk lons 


“oncentr, 


se * * 
A, op ester hours of statistical theory of communication and 3 semester 
Con "formation theory—EE 241, 243 and 244; or equivalent. 

Puter 
Six 


te Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
Wo ster hours of numerical methods at the graduate level—CSci 281 
bul *quivalent. 


urs of computer system design and software beyond the 
anguage—CSci 201, 202 and 213; or equivalent. 
0 
Nie se 
Brady “ster hours in electronics and electromagnetics fields and waves at 
* vel—ER 206, 207 and 221; or equivalent. 


tdi 
rl ‘ 
DBineerin g 


m 
4: per hours of medical engineering at the graduate level—EE 283 
' 9T equivalent, 

Ms So; 

T : 

Ning — Networks, and Controls j 
i hours in network system analysis at the graduate level, in- 

,OWledge of state space and linear graph theory—EE 201, 202 and 


Who fails to meet the above specific requirements, but meets 
E "ion requirements, may be admitted with a program of study 
ate; oed beyond the minimum requirements so that sufficient back- 

“nal may be covered for doctoral studies. 


Pe TETI Or 


CT * T. 2.4 
17272 278 a a 3, 22 
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Program of Study 


At the time of admission, the graduate student in pursuit of a D 
Science Degree in the Department of Electrical Engineering and 
Science is assigned a faculty adviser in his major area of study. In! 
tion with his adviser, the student will determine the two minor area 
and the foreign language important in the student's field of study: 
they will formulate a program of study for the student leading to the 
| | ing Examination and complete the form “Graduate Program 9 
(Form 1). Programs of study and any subsequent changes must be à 
by both the faculty adviser and Department chairman. 


MAJOR AREA 


The program of studies for the Doctor of Science degree will normal! 
of one major area of concentration and two minor areas totaling 2 
of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses (200 and above) 
Master's degree level. A minimum of 15 semester hours must be tf 


major area. A student who is changing the major area from that $ 
| | the Master's degree or who is missing specific admission requiremem 
| required to take additional courses to make up deficiencies, Such? 
I 


| work should not normally exceed 12 semester hours. 


| | MINOR AREAS 


| | The student in consultation with the faculty adviser formulates à wf 
study which includes two minor areas as part of the total doctoral e 
those students who take their minor area studies within the Dep? f 
| Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, the following cou 
| | | adequate programs in each minor area: 


| | Communications 


| EE 204; 205 or 241; 243; and 244 or 249 


| | Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods | 
CSci 223, 281, 282, and 285 
Computer Science 
i CSci 201, 202, 213, and 214 or 237 or 263 
|| | Electrophysics 
EE 201, 206, 207, and 221 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


EE 202, 261, 264, and 265 


Medical Engineering 
EE 281, 282, 283, and 284 
| Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 
EE 202, 203, 212, and 273 
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QU areas are not confined to the Department of Electrical Engineering 
/ hiversit Puter Science, but may be taken from other departments within the 
Y such as Mathematics, Statistics, Operations Research, and Physics. 
à minimum of three graduate-level courses constitutes a minor area. 


Engineering Graduate Courses 


2 
Ol Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 


Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techniques for 
ain Systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; sam- 
pling, Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall and spring—evening) 


202 Linear System Theory I (3) 
raph theory and its application to networks and systems; system descrip- 
n in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear operators; 
soxhematicat representation of linear systems; analytical and computer 
è tions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. Pre- 
*quisite : graduate status. (Fall—evening) 


203 
Linear System Theory II (3) 
iem Properties; controlability and observability of linear systems; sen- 
Wity and Stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer- 
jection Matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 
Dear Composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. (Spring—evening) 


2 
” Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 
andability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
m variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
an-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random pro- 
with , Correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
muni Stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 


ning) ^ LODS, control theory, computer science. (Fall and spring—eve- 


205 Stochastic P , i 
rocesses in Electrical Engineering (3) 
v chains, state classification, Kolmogorov equation; applications to 
ehh istic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to 
ing theory, buffer problems, and the design of communication nets. 
ion nuous state Processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 
diffe Problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 
Tentia] equations. Applications to communication theory, control 
requis? computer Science, and propagation theory of random media. Pre- 
206 R *: EE 204 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 
ring magnetic Theory and Applications I (3) i 
Potentia W Of vector-phasors and Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic 
fe, =, Power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 
pro, isotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchoff 
lent, "mation; elementary applications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 
all—evening) 


207 
T 


n “’8netic Theory and Applications II (3) 

leak wction to advanced techniques for problems in electromagnetics; 

prozi S and complex wave-types, stationary phase and steepest descent 

Ous g mations for integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and continu- 
tra. Application to optical fibers, surface and leaky wave an- 


ENTRE 


216 Linear Network Synthesis II (3) 


221 Physical Electronics I (3) 


223 Optical Communications Systems (3) 


224 Electronics of Lasers (3) 


^T TIT 
a tatit tuit 
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tennas, ground wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equi 
206. (Spring—evening ) 


212 Advanced Network Analysis (3) 


Network theorems, network functions, relationship of part of 
functions; network properties, realizability and causality cO 

puter-aided network analysis. Prerequisite: EE 201, 202 or 
(Spring, odd years—evening) 


213 Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks (3) 


Description and use of network analysis programs such # 
CORNAP, and NASAP. Algorithmic methods for time & icl 
domain analysis of networks using a digital computer, numer! 
of state equations, fast Fourier transform, network design by “ 
searches on digital computers, synthesis of electrical networks 
strained optimization techniques in the time domain, net 
through approximation such as Fourier series, Chebyscheff fu " 
Padé approximation. Prerequisite: EE 51, 212. (Fall, ol? 
evening) 


wol 


215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 


k s .. of LG! 
Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of p. 
and Dat 


one-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, n 
thesis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and latte 
Three-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the 

time domains. Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of instructo 
even years—evening) 


Advanced topics in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. ws 
to n-port synthesis. Active network synthesis using negativ? ig 
controlled sources, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, ? "TL 
Synthesis of distributed integrated networks. Computer ig 
optimization. Prerequisite: EE 215. (Spring, odd ye 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic we 
sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the qua? 
wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. prerequisite 
equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


222 Physical Electronics II (3) T, 


The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids; oni 
perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semi oi 
other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes 
lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221. (Spring—evening) 
PY 
. m, 
Optical communication channels; survey of laser sources w 
line-of-sight links; system models and analysis; detection: Ps 
photodiodes, and photoconductors; noise mechanisms x^ p^) 
analysis; optical fiber waveguides, electromagnetic - wins d 
material, waveguide, and modal dispersion; optic fiber cà visit 
and systems analysis; integrated optic components. Prered 
243. (Spring—evening) 

ul 
jenl^ 


~ : :- eain CODN 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coeffi 


ata aai 
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and Pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser: or- 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Pre- 
requisite: ER 222 or equivalent. (Fall, even years—evening) 


225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) 
nalysis and design of electronic components and systems operating as 
Switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multivibrators, 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscilla- 
tors, Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


?6 xx 

‘an Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) 
PIngle-mode and multimode propagation in stepped-index and gradient- 
Index Optical fibers: scattering and attenuation characteristics of fibers, 
p I» velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy transport, ray 
racing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism; directional coup- 
ers, Modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films; coupled-mode 


theory, Prerequisite: EE 223 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years— 
evening) 


2 i 
77 Industrial Electronics (3) 
cor ications of electronic devices in industry; continuous and sampled 
ci rol, Systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing and counting 
TCuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital control of 
(Senne tools. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent and graduate status. 
Pring, odd years—evening ) 


Frequency Electronics (3) 
“sign and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state, crossed- 
devices AC e-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying 
2 S that lay the foundation of modern-day communication systems. 
Wisite: EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


229 p,, 
Precise Optical Measurements (3) 
Constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; illumina- 
focal Plane; image evaluation, magnification, index of refraction; 
Color temperature. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall— 


JE 
ene, Analysis and Potential Theory (3) d 
Problen Study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution of 
a ms in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, 
function itation, Emphasis on mathematical methods such as Green's 
i S$, Variational methods, principal axis transformations, and multi- 


yeg asional Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall, even 
) 


y of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; Minkowski 

tro sarg Maxwell’s equations in the context of special relativity, elec- 

for Ulati «Potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 

electrod ons, radiation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum 

233 Mi ynamics, Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, even years—evening) 
: rowaves and Components (3) 


iqu = ancy transmission lines and guided systems; matching tech- 

orks. ater ferrite isolators, gyrators; Faraday rotation; microwave 

irectiona] couplers; cavity resonators and microwave com- 
Terequisite: EE 207, (Fall—evening) 


ulation, 


(tun 
aa a ay 42224 
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234 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) , 

Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and 9 
array fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by sphere* 7 
agation in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such "s 
tric crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propag 
inhomogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange’s varia? 
parameters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding techniques. # 
tion in stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 207. 
odd years—evening) 


235 Antennas (3) P. 
General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current $0" r 
far field approximations, radiation from current distributions, 
alence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, apert" "i 

ty 


nas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to Jo 

antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring 
236 Plasma Dynamics (3) D 
ne^, 


Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Ort 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic ane ps 
hydrodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statist! i” 
of turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, 7 "| 
transport equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: 
(Spring, even years—evening) 


237 Waves in Random Media (3) y, 
Propagation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, and 
waves in random media, scattering from rough surfaces à P 
distributed particles, turbulence. Applications to propagation uni. 
and fog. Laser beam scintillations, remote sensing and come jg 
channel modeling. Computer simulation by Monte Carle 
Prerequisite: EE 204, 207. (Fall, odd years—evening) 


238 Precise Microwave Measurements (3) tb rM 
2 A , 

Precise measurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelet oat, 

tentuation at microwave frequencies; characteristics and Q 9 wave of 

vices; calibration of microwave components; design of mico) 
ments. Prerequisite: EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring—*" 


239 Precise Electrical Standards (3) ; 
Concepts of standards, errors; design of resistance, capaces t 
ductance standards; d-c voltage standards; frequency an pen "m " 
dielectric and magnetic materials, attenuation standards, PO (Fal 
transfer standards. Prerequisite: EE 160 or equivalent. 
ning) 


nce "d, 
a 100 | 


, y 

241 Information Theory (3) m ^ 
Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication e w 

Af 


nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds 0 etri 
ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary sy | T 
nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion t 

site: EE 204, (Fall—evening) 


242 Coding Theory (3) oro 
di e 
Error-correcting codes; bounds on the performances of 


iit aas 
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Codes, group codes; syndrome decoding; cyclic codes, their encoding and 
decoding; Galois fields; BCH codes, burst correction, and threshold-de- 
Codeable codes; performance calculations. Prerequisite: EE 204. 
(Spring—evening) 


243 Communication Theory I (3) 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaus- 
sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogo- 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of communications 
In Gaussian noise: comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: 
EE 204 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing at 
the receiver; detection of such signals in colored noise; detection of sto- 
Chastic signals; the innovations approach in detection and estimation 
Problems; signaling over fading channels and the optimum receivers; di- 
versity techniques and their performances. Prerequisite: EE 243. 
(Spring—day and evening) 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estima- 
lion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signal 
Parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, appli- 
Cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequisite: 
241, 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


246 Digital Communications (3) 
Bounds on the performance of data communications; channels with high 
ISPersion; intersymbol interference and its minimization; Nyquist criteria, 
tye Openings, tail cancellation techniques, correlative coding, transversal 
*qualizers adaptive equalizers; broadband, noise limited channel; ortho- 
Bonal codes, simplex codes, bounds on error probability; reception by 
Matched filters, “Green machine,” and other techniques; convolutional 
“odes; decoding by sequential decoding and Viterbi decoding; performance 
Analysis, Prerequisite: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


^ Communication Systems (3) 

lener filters, phase-locked loops and their optimization. Parameter esti- 
Redon theory with application to optimum demodulation of analog wave 
i (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Comparative analysis of analog modu- 
arn Systems. Digital communication systems—coherent and noncoher- 
reception of binary and M-ary signals and their performance analysis. 
sequency acquisition and synchronization. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244. 

all—evening) 


249 D 
we Telecommunication Networks (3) 
warihiques for the analysis and design of data networks with store, for- 
icd. and message switching capability, queuing theory, Erlang's formula, 


“mad Systems; optimization based on minimization of message delay; 
M TOnous and asynchronous multiplexing; topological problems, graph 

etw)», Connectivity and survivable networks, probabilistic graphs; data 
> rks with a central computer; terminal oriented systems. Prerequisite: 
“Y4 Or equivalent. (Fall —evening) 


n 
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*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 
Essential elements of an electrical communication system, speech, 
data signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, freque 
pulse code modulation and comparative performance. Mul 
schemes, communication quality standards, and objectives. Signal 
noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic 
reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunicatio? 

| | wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 

| | ranged ) 


*251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) | 
| Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Load 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and ! 
g sign considerations. Over-all system design of microwave radi? 
Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites ' 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of significa! 
meters for a typical satellite communications link. Over-all des 
cable communication system. Digital transmission and terminals 
band data transmission. Frequency allocation. (As arrang 


N 
CA 
N 


Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) a 
Digital signal processing and data reduction techniques; applica! 
| communications, controls, image enhancement, radar, and speech f 
ing. Least-squares fitting of polynomials; sampling and quanti, 
| | cursive and nonrecursive digital filter design. Generation à $ 
| pseudo-random noise. Estimation of correlation functions and 
densities. Digital processing for Kalman Bucy filters. Extraction 
and timing from noise. Fast Fourier and Hadamard transforms. 
à; and hardware implementation of signal processing algorithms cy 
| site: EE 51 or equivalent; EE 204 and graduate status. 
| ning) 


3 Sonar Systems (3) 
| Underwater sound propagation; transducer and transduce 
| tion, localization, and tracking techniques; array processing; " A 
| sion correlation and digital processing of signals; effects o cath 
| | geneous noise fields; applications to navigation and commun 
| in the ocean environment. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall—eveniné 


N 
m 
w 


$ 
array 
r - col 


| 254 Radar Systems (3) tect 
The radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI radars; det 
estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection in € m. 
ji li] design; ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arrays; $ ! 
m Lil ture techniques; digital and optical processing and computer 
3 plications. Prerequisite: EE 206, 244. (Spring—evening 


| 255 Optical Processing (3) " 
| Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum iu 
cal memories and systems, holography and holographic terse: P 
erties and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prered 

(Fall, even years—evening) 


"T 
School of po^ 
* EE 250 and 251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the Schoo 
Applied Science 
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2 > r 
+56 Environmental Optics (3) 


^ Distribution of radiation: power converting and transferring systems; UV, 

i] luminous, IR spectral sources; daylight; moonlight; luminaries. Environ- 

M mental boundaries—transmission, reflection, diffusion, refraction, diffrac- 

v) tion, dispersion, bleaching, phototropy, polarization. Simulation of organ- 

[4 Ismic responses: response definition—physiological, overt behavioral, per- | 

A Ceptual, cognitive Stimulus-response correlation model; correlating meas- 
urement concepts (Spring—evening ) | 


257 u 
Issues in € omputer Communications (3) 


f ^. 

s Fundamentals of data communications, systems, integrating computers | 
y en telecommunications, modems, multiplexers, concentrators and lines. | 
W oro of computers distributed and centralized. Pens. conie | 
J sien ater tr cnef store-and-forward, and packet-switched. System vá | 
f changer derations; management factors; economic and regulatory issues; 

ji Value-added technology; effect on systems cost-performance; regulation, 

Y added networks. (Spring—evening ) 


58 T" 
Radio Communication Systems I (3) 
ormerly EE 248 Microwave Communication Systems) 
Analysis 


/ satellite n design of microwave communication systems for terrestrial, 
i and - and over-the horizon scatter radio channels. Propagation effects 
; C (! characterization including refraction, reflection, multipath, 
i of — and absorption. Effects of earth curvature and characteristics 
vi ing oe land and over-water propagation. Antenna considerations includ- 
j tim 8ain, directivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. Frequency and | 
y int e-division multiplexing and modulation techniques. Effects of noise, 
ef aye ference, and fading. Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: EE 206, 
A M (Fall—evening) 
BR. 
di Communication Systems II (3) 
if di Bology of the ionosphere, propogation of ionspherically reflected 
ff tenna ^ anomolous ionospheric propagation mechanisms, linear an- 
y Gaussi; vegan atmospheric noise digital modulation techniques, non- 
z ty gnan channel performance, diversity, fading channel error control, 
, S ipe E LF, and HF system design. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permis- | 
structor. (Spring—evening) | 
61 F 
f Che romechanica Energy Conversion (3) 
£ e 1 ate m, anete ~ 
j oris, gre of sy nchronous machines, synchronous ae — 
Li Character; Chronizing generators and parallel operation of "e $, | 
j Stea y-st; wir of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements, | 
'all- eve and dynamic performance of alternating current machines. 
vening) 
26 a 
j * Direct Electrical Raus C i 3) 
y Theory = nergy onversion (: ; zd ' : 
/ t ermionic Practice for direct production of electricity using solar cells, 
energy aaran fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of solid state 
(Springe $, work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations. 
vening) 


265 


lectrical power from primary energy sources. Use of hy- 

ng in the production of steam; hydroelectric generation and 

a pd 1 
‘ations as primary energy. Geothermal energy, nuclear fission, 


136 
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magnetohydrodynamics, fusion and solar concentrators as prima 
sources. (Fall, odd years—evening) 


266 Electrical Power Transmission and Distribution (3) 
Transmission line characteristics, exact and approximate equiv 
cuits; line configurations; standing waves, filtering and protec! 
voltage lines; equivalent circuits of transformers, line losses, ! 
design, d.c. transmission, distribution systems. (Spring, evel 
evening) 


267 Power Networks (3) 
Symmetrical components, short and opened circuit analysis of P 
works, stability of electrical grids, fault analysis, network reliab 
quency control, load flow analysis. Prerequisite: EE 266. ( 
years—evening) 


269 Issues in Electrical Power Systems (3) 
Load flow analysis of large power networks, economic consider 
network topology; optimal network layout; rate structures, cost 9 
energy, plant locations, environmental considerations in netwof 
and operation. (Spring, odd years—evening) 


272 Discrete Systems (3) 
Sampling processes and theorems; Z-transforms and modified Zra 
responses of discrete systems using transformation techniques 
equations; stability criteria; design of digital controller for discret? 
Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Spring, even yea 


273 System Optimization (3) 
Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima and maxim? 
zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; th le 
ro 


principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization P! ig 

constraints; optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of opt 

lems. Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Fall—evenin 
274 Nonlinear Systems (3) 


Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to app 
analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov : 
bov's asymptotical method and Tsypkin's locus. Forced oscilla 
resonance. Stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Luré's pro 
Popov's method. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Spring, odd years 


275 System Identification and Adaptive Systems (3) 
Introduction to the adaptive problem and practical appli 
mining the mathematical representation of systems—the 
problem. Optimal estimation of states in the presence © e7 

Adaptive systems. Prerequisite: EE 203, 204; or equivalen 

even years—evening ) 


cations 
iden! 


276 Cybernetics (3) wit? 
Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men oF nature 
to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, a 
reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; pd f 
transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability w 
statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory e 
information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. 

EE 204 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening) 
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277 Space Communication Systems (3) 
Theoretical and application aspects of space communications, as related 
to communication satellite systems, scientific satellites, manned space 
Missions, and deep space missions. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall 
evening) 


2 . 4 

78 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 
Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of 
SPacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic 


Considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring, even years— 
evening) 


281 Medical Instrumentation I (3) 


Theory Of measurements in biological areas, techniques for electronic 
Measurements on biological specimens, current problems in medical me- 
trology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 283 or permission 
of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


28^ 1 
82 Medical Instrumentation II (3) 


Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 
DiQues in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. 
lerequisite: EE 283 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


283 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy (3) 
signed to acquaint the engineering student with the physiology of the 
uman body; material based on the curriculum of the School of Medicine 

and taught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellular structure and 

au tion integrated into the tissue and organs, which are then related to 

ie various systems of the body; interrelationships of the body oe 

ad the Interaction of the nervous system with emma T 

cardio, the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions with 
Ovascular system. (Fall—evening) 


2 

" Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine (3) 
ne aspects of medicine. Further elaboration of physiological - 
Physi such as the endocrine system, renal physiology, (enema e 
homens and others; the separate systems of the body are nS 
inerat the functioning of the body as an over-all system; Üpenideraue 

3 “ction with physicians and other medical personnel. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—day) 


ring in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) 
PPlication of engineering theory and techniques to the rehabilitation of 


28s Enginee 


ag Capped Persons; major problem areas and general approaches, as - 
and poe solutions, Offered cooperatively with personnel from am 
(Fal bee abilitation Services Administration. Prerequisite: EE 284. 

286 Se c 
Py Evoked Potentials I (3) Ae ia 
variables cal Significance of the sensory evoked potential, stimulation 
tion *$, subject variables, data acquisiton procedures and instrumenta- 


: tio Snal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, appli- 
281 zt the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 
* 92, 283, 284: or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


0) " 
,, Duter-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) 
Puter analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovascular, 


RR 
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pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection of va 
obtained from these systems; algorithmic techniques applic 
analysis of these signals; students provided with real data, ol 
hospital patients, and required to develop computer softwar 
mining pertinent medical parameters as established by phys 
requisite: EE 281, 282, 283, 284: and a working knowled; 
TRAN. (Fall—evening) 


288 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) 
Some applications of control and systems theory in the medi 
logical fields. Application of general control and systems theor 
to physiological systems. Specific applications of control : 
theory to the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovasct 
and musculoskeletal system. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivale 
282, 283, 284. (Spring—evening) 


289 Clinical Engineering (3) 

A cross-sectional view of clinical engineering applications, fun 
ations, and patterns in the medical and allied health-care an 
instrumentation, computers, and systems by clinical engineers 
and clinics. The clinical engineer in cardiovascular measurem 
and intensive care units; other areas where functional usage 
engineering is applicable. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282. 283. 
evening) 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall à 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


319 Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) 
(Formerly Networks Research) å 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

323 Principles of Microelectronics (3) 

Basic principles, techniques, and processes necessary for und 
microelectronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, cryst 
epitaxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, 
junction formation, masking, and properties of thin films à 

Prerequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—eveF 


329 Electrophysics Research (arr.) 
(Formerly Electronics Research) "T 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify! 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


345 Advanced Detection Theory (3) 
Review of general estimation equations. Linear estimation; l 
Kalman-Bucy filters; nonlinear modulation theory; angle-™ mo 
tems, analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum angle- (e 
rate distortion theory; Gaussian processes in Gaussian noises de | 
parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and pe T 
culations for diversity systems, multiple pulse radars, stationa " 
and threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245. (Spring—* 


349 Communications Research (arr.) 


"ir - I ifyial 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science quali , 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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771 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 


Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for mate- 

rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems with notion 

Of transactions and states Modeling the dynamic processes of growth 

Problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by 

means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate computing procedures. 

Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prerequisite: 
Xi 278 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years—evening) 


37 : : : 
2 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model- 
making and matrix representations of large systems. Approximation by 
Models of lower dimension reduction to simplified models; decentralized 
Systems. Differential games; computation of saddle points; construction of 


22 equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273. (Spring, even years—eve- 
ning) 


38 


— 


Bioelectric Phenomena (3) 

Mathematical treatment of selected bioelectric phenomena. Membrane 
thermodynamics: membrane electrical potentials and subthreshold mem- 
ane effects: membrane dynamics. Solid-state phenomena in biology and 
medicine Photoconduction. Mechanism of nerve propagation. Electrical 
Models of the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effects in biological sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: EE 206, 281, 282, 283. (Fall—evening) 


3 ` 

"6 Sensory-evoked Potentials II (3) 
A Continuation of EE 286 Advanced lecture, discussion, and laboratory. 
A ürrent topics in sensory-evoked potentials research; emphasis on clinical 
applications Planning and conducting an advanced (clinical or research) 
Project chosen to take maximum advantage of the student's technical 
ackground from an instrumentation, computer, and data analysis view- 


Point, Prerequisite: EE 286 and permission of instructor. (Spring— 
evening) 


389 Medin 
Medica Engineering Research (arr.) 
ay to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
lon. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


999 Dissertati 


a on Research (arr.) 
Limit 


(E *d to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


Uer So; 
Science Graduate Courses 


201 I 
n 2 
troduction to Computer Systems I (3) 


Int 
m " i ; m z an- 
gua üCtion to programming digital computers in a macro-assembly lan 
^ g 


tro "A higher-level procedural languages; techniques in machine con- 
ang emory addressing. Characteristics of different computer struc- 
tur e ray Programming of such machines. Introduction to the struc- 

compiler languages; parsing of compiler language statements. 
TIStics and choice of data processing languages. Prerequisite: 
an ^: 51 or equivalent, assembly language programming experience, 
on of instructor (Fall and spring—evening) 


Ert 
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202 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) j 


Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; anal 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization 
| niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arit 
| digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design ? atl 
tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units come 
| digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in lare of 
computers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or permission of instructor. 
| —evening ) 


208 Computer Programming (3) f 
Use of a macroassembler in structured programming. pet 
gramming at the assembly level. Conditional assembling, access 
and storage management Memory management and I/0 buffet P 
Introduction to the operating system, job control language, file "^ 
Program status and control, interrupt handling, reentrant and 

subroutines. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 158, or CSci 201: or pe? 


of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


213 Discrete Structures in Computing (3) 


n 

Introduction to discrete mathematical structures used in comput 

graphs, functions, mappings, lattices, groups, and semigroups. A 
4 


torial problems and enumerations. Finite-state machines, repre 
identification, transitions, and reductions. Directed graphs, t 
paths through a program. Regular expressions and relations 
programs and computing machines. Prerequisite: CSci 51 and pi 
of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


214 Data Structures (3) 


Computer data structures; arrays, items, pointers, lists, insertion 7 
tion, available space management, threaded lists, two-way vr 

| collection and compactification. Push-down stacks, strings an and © 

| structures and searching; hash table searches, bubble, radix, ? d 
sorting. Sequential, index-sequential and random files; acer ame 

| sorting of files. Subroutines, co-routines, macros, flags, relocal M 
recursion. Buffer pools and buffer management, data manage ; ^ 
storage. List and string processing languages. Prerequisite: 
201; 213. (Spring—evening ) 


216 Information Retrieval Systems (3) dy 


Information organization and retrieval of natural language data M 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis © 
guage used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems including. V y 
look-up and phrase structures: se: irching strategies and catalog" 
preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures ve i 
systems required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 12^ 
214; or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


| 


219 Interactive Computer Graphics (3) "m. 
Display devices, CRT, point plotting and vector generation, ratio s 
erators; display files, data structures, linear and area transform? 
| ping and windows; graphic input devices; interrupt handling: age 
| spective, projection, hidden line elimination; command li 
shared interactive graphics, software support. Prerequisite: ni g) 

159, or CSci 214; or permission of instructor. (Fall—eve 
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n 
220 Pattern Recognition (3) 


Applications of pattern recognition, vector spaces, estimation and samples; 
ayes estimation; density functions; stochastic approximation; decision rules 
in pattern recognition, minimal risk, Gaussian filters; bounds of risk, near- 
est-neighbor decision rules; clustering techniques, feature extraction, pat- 
tern Tecognition with a priori knowledge. Prerequisite: EE 204, CSci 214. 
(Spring. —evening) 


23 Simulation and Heuristics (3) 
Techniques of deterministic and probabilistic simulation on the digital com- 
Puter, Mathematics for simulation; design of systems modules; random 
number generation and testing. Markovian and bounded context systems; 
Seneration of stochastic variates; Monte Carlo techniques; heuristics; veri- 
Cation techniques; simulation languages. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 158, 
or CSci 201, and permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


2 


2 
d Management Information Systems and Data Base Management (3) 
Concepts in management information systems. Commercial programming 
fatures of ( OBOL and PL/I. Inverted files and query systems. Editing, 
report 8eneration, updating, and updating load. Tradeoff between direct 
Nu and indexed-sequential access. Maintaining large programming 
st e Which lead to the need for data base management systems; con- 
Tuction of data base management systems. Survey of some existing 
MA base systems Relational data base concepts and future develop- 
t€ Students will create and update a data base and interface to ap- 
“ton programs Prerequisite: CSci 208, 214. (Fall—evening) 


232 


à Automata Theory (3) 


(F. > has 
orme rly Finite Automata) 


eg : i i M i p a, 5e - 
Sular expressions including equality and transformations between se 
machines ; 


including grammatical construction, recognizers, 
between machines and grammars, and ambiguity. Random 
sequential machines. Prerequisite: CSci 213. (Spring— 


Computing Systems (3) 
meti, zation of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed arith- 
CÓ p: Random access and associative memories; ee ien 
and intere Pater control and interrupt structures. „Input-output c M 
uction + acing. problems. Communications in digital — or 4 
E 54 z multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: CSci o 
239 r CSci 202. (Fall—evening) 
Struct rative Computer Systems (3) np 
*S of computers and a general language for system description. 
I different computer structures. Development of the operating 
Special Purpose processors. Multiprocessors and large comput- 
9 Compute. Computer networks and time-shared systems. pompae 
Of tha -CT families. Characteristics and philosophies of computer design 
Measured! manufacturers. Introduction to performance evaluation and 
requisite. Effects of software and technology on computer structures. 
40 Th €: CSci 237, 263 (Spring—evening) 
B; pre Practice of Microprogramming ( 3) os 
c*e- Ncepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming as —— 
‘mplementation of control systems for sequential machines. Micro- 
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programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, f 
specific applications of these to the design of current computer í 
and their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 2 
(Spring—evening) 


245 Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) 


| Analytical models applied to computing systems. Determinan 
| locks, concurrency, and synchronization of computer processes. | 
task scheduling using linear graph theory. Concurrent processes # 
processors. Analysis of the overlap of I/O and CPU processing. 
theory applied to time-shared computer models. Analysis of 
storage devices and effective data rate. Analysis of memory - 
| and multiprogrammed memory allocation. Memory allocation id 
| age heirarchy operation and their effect on throughput and 
time. Prerequisite: EE 204: CSci 237, 263. (Fall—evening) 


| 246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory TI (3) 
Optimum secondary storage placement algorithms to improve rof 

Modeling of secondary storage operation and data staging. Anil 

| memory allocation algorithms to improve system performance 
teristics of computer system hardware and software to provide al 
| processing, multiprogramming, and time-shared operation. » 
tightly-coupled multiprocessors. Analysis of front-end processors 
| base operation and computer networks. System analysis of al 

i | shared, terminal-oriented transaction processing system. 

| CSci 245. (Spring—evening) 
f, í 

255 Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programmist 
Introduction to formal computer languages. Structured pros 
and block-oriented languages. Regular, context-free, contexte qf 
| unrestricted computer grammars. Parsing a language, syntax of "i 
pushdown automata and their use in compiling. Top-down y^ 
| | programming. Avoidance of GO TO Statements. Correctness, uL 
| and equivalence of programs. The inductive assertion method MÀ 
| tion methods based on well-ordered sets. Assertion languages ; 0 
| | schemes, fixed point methods, and inductive principles. Prerequ' 


/ 


f 


| 214. (Fall—evening ) 


| | | 256 Design of Translators (3) if, 
Design of procedure-oriented computer languages. Semantic? af, 
IN | matics as they affect the design of translators, interpreters, t 9 
li | Top-down and bottom-up recognizers. Production of mac 
Bü Syntax-directed compiling. Tables and their organizations ID 5. 
Optimizing compilers; compiler-compilers. Prerequisite: Ji 
í ! (Spring—evening) 


263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 


» 
Design of computer systems software. Design and program 
assembler and loader. Multiprogrammed job control includ in 
loading, linkage-edit, relocatability, region size, and status SW! ib 
sign of dispatchers and monitors. Design of utility programs: nents d 
programming and control. Communications between compo ng 
operating system. Prerequisite: CSci 208, 214. (Fall—€eV€ 


' 
( 
267 Operating Systems I (3) i "4 
n ti 
Introduction to the operating system for batch-operated mu 


"atat tuta 
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Computer systems. Software components which constitute the operating 
System. Facilities of the macro-assembler which utilize the operating 
System; loading and linking routines; initializing programs and tasks; dis- 
Patching and the interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed 
ànd variable partitions; device and storage management. Input-output 
Control and use of access methods. Performance evaluation of a multi- 
Programmed batch-operated system. Prerequisite: CSci 263. (Fall— 
evening) 


268 Operating Systems II (3) 

Introduction: to operating systems for time-shared and multiprocessor 
demputer Systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor system; 
apndlocks, processor utilization, and I/0 management. System avail- 
id and fail-soft mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing operating 
Ea and subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memory man- 
of ugs in a paged and segmented virtual memory system. Performance 
to the Operating system. € omputer network software and an introduction 

Computer as a utility, System security and large data base systems. 
Térequisite: CSci 267. — (Spring—evening) 


27 
® Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 

"rm computer components and electronics. Slow analog computer 80- 
ons of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System simulation 
"e modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterative ana- 
Computer. Transfer function simulation and use in control theory. 
puter, digital logic and digital computer control. Digital- 
analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. Optimization 
a hybrid computer. Parameter variations and searching 
>. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci or EE 154 or CSci 

^ OF permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


28 : 
: APPlications of Numerical Methods I) 
ing proumerical methods with emphasis on their application to engineer- 
of CH Error sources and error control; numerical representation 
Oduction to Over-determined systems; eigenvalues and eigenvectors; a 
lems for to nonlinear equations; initial value and boundry value prol 
Order of ordinary differential equations. Theoretical concepts such as 
Vergence pm Richardson's extrapolation, norm, stability, and con- 
ale; € modern methods such as spline approximation and the 
Sorithm for eigenvalues. (Fall—evening) 


282 
Applicss: 
Pplications of Numerical Methods II 
cont; e (3 
im; ation of CSci 281. Systems of nonlinear equations; numerical 
of ian numerical solution of common partial differential equations 
intr Dees Methods for hyperbolic, parabolic and elliptic problems; 
(Spri ction to finite element methods. Prerequisite: CSci 281. 
* "8—evening) 
pu, dem of Functions and Data Representations (3) 
techni a linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; nonlinear 
ata; Tar &radient search methods: parameter estimation with discrete 
Spline un oysheff approximation; approximation and curve fitting by 
(all evening) and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisite: CSci 281. 


treg 
at N 
"ASA n 
Eley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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286 Numerical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Computational methods for solution of systems of linear 
tions and for the solution of the algebraic eigenvalue problem 
on accuracy and efficiency. Methods for banded and other 
tems. Methods for parallel and pipeline processer computers 
site: CSci 281 and knowledge of linear algebra. (Spring 


al get 


287 Numerical Methods in Engineering II (3) | 
solution of systems of ordinary 


Computational methods for 
equations: single-step methods, general multistep methods; d 


and stability analysis, methods for stiff equations, step size d 
control of order. Prerequisite: CSci 281 and knowledge of 


equations. (Spring—evening) 


288 Numerical Methods in Engineering MI (3) 

Computational methods for solution of boundary value problef 
ordinary and partial differential equations: shooting method, 
ference methods, functional approximation methods, invariant 
method of lines, treatment of boundaries in multidimensio 
Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowledge of differential equatio 
—evening ) 

289 Numerical Methods in Engineering IV (3) i 
Computational methods for solution of initial value problem 
differential equations: method of lines, consistency, stability 
explicit and implicit finite difference methods, alternating d | 
ods, high-order methods. Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowleds 


differential equations. (Fall—evening ) 
298 Research (arr.) 
a atte ur . —Ó Fall 9f 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. ( | 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


391 Computer Science Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qii 


amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 
399 Dis ati search (arr. 
399 I issertation Research (arr.) i fi 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeat? 


(Fall and spring) 
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Engineering Administration 

Professors P.A. Crafton, P.S. Shane, J. Kaye, M. Apstein (Research), ® 
man (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers B.B. Bright, G.M. Coburn, J. Gupta, J.S. Pacht 

Associate Professor J.B. Smith, Jr. ih 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.E. Just, E. Volgenau, R.L. Pauli’ 
Kontaratos, D.R. Levin, A.G. Hoshovsky ? 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Sears, W.A. Goetz, L. Lipson, AL 
brosio, R. Doyon, R.J. Lynch, Jr., P.G. O'Neill 


Graduate Fields and Areas of Concentration 


Administration of Research and Management Information syst 
Development Marketing of Technology 
Construction Management Systems Analysis 
Engineering Administration Technology and Public Affair 
Environmental Management Transportation Management 


pm 


ter d 
Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the degrees of Maste a 
neering Administration, Professional Degree, and Doctor of Science. gl 
a 


in Administration of Research and Development, Construction M "^ 
Environmental Management, Management Information Systems, a 
Technology, Technology and Public Affairs, and Transportation ^. 


ae C A x AU a A 


Au s m$ "al. 
lead to the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. Progr? 
tems Analysis lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Profession 
and Doctor of Science 


IHE MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION pEGRE 
PROGRAM 


[he principal objective of the program leading to the degree WC, 
Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergrad! 
tion was in engineering, mathematics, or science for positions o 
responsibility in technological and scientific organizations in indus 


- --— uw F X 2 — A 


ment, or the armed services. m. i 
The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad unde, {0 
the administrative process. Although years of experience are require. ap 1 
the skills, insight, and mature judgment which distinguish an effec mal. 
in technological and scientific organizations, a graduate profess! Wi y 
ment curriculum can give the student an effective start as a manag ty 
riculum provides an opportunity to gain an understanding and to ation fh 
ful managerial skills in the functional areas of engineering adminis! 
of the major purposes is to assist the student in forming the habi 
problems from an over-all administrative point of view. The in E e 
particular experience, and the explicit process of relating this © 
graduate study, provides each student with a personal frame 9 
interpret management in a rapidly changing world. 


Successful education for engineering administration im 


plies an ly 
; n 
of what it is that an engineering manager must do, an 
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: i “ge ^ 
d functions involved in management, and a detailing of modern methods 


ko making and executing decisions in the management of pce 
pii fic organizations. It is the aim of the School, therefore, to keep alive 
The of Beneral inquiry and a decision-making orientation. pee 
anagement of technological organizations is one of the most diflic 
Piles of Our times. The professional engineering manager today must un- 
not only currently developing technologies but also the rapidly chang- 
*tplace where these technologies are applied for society's benefit. The 
g administrator is the link between these dynamic technologies and the 
Society in general. 3 
ence mary, the program of study has for its objective an REN 
in Which will contribute to the development of managers possess 
ation of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


| Mark 
"i 


Mission, 


hs to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages res 
itr ^5 for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering e 
ta ‘On must meet the following requirements: (1) The miden Fari 
M ttal "quate knowledge of the principles of human aas beh 
ive ined engineering economic analysis, and the fon "— 
follow: hods. This requirement can be met by satisfactory cc E 29d 
i 'ng undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: EAd 15 Mae 
"gineering Administration; EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering 
ini nalysis; and EAd 170, Basic Quantitative Methods ird ea 
Brag at “tration. (2) The applicant may be required to complete c ro 
^d... * Prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition of — 
ulated required to earn the grade of C or better (unless the requ ere 
ate Pr : be à grade of B or better upon admission) in vá Mà 
"llt ig b. requisite course. If this scholarship requirement is m — 
LT e atred from further enrollment. A student is not permitted to — 
in app ie dergraduate prerequisite courses. Credit for adem ra o 
all Pre : le toward the degree of Master of Engineering m " — 
tis de "equisite courses must be completed prior to taking graduate cou 
* Program, 


trag 
Dr n of Research and Development 


Bram ; 
my; Slam f LET ed 
i 5 designed to prepare students for responsible managerial p 


Or, : onsi i 

en and tions conducting technological or scientific research €: 

` lor sc; in Organizations planning and administering programs o 
‘entific research and development. 


Quy 
RED COURSES 


WIN 1 
^ te at Prescribed for each student in conference with an adviser. Stu- 
Mote ented to complete EAd 207, 211-12," 255, 269," and 299-300 
aig getting the thesis program) or 297 (for those not electing a Du 
ting 3 the program is selected from courses in the Department o 
Ministration, 


D 2 aa a m e 
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Construction Management 


. : - : in? 
Construction Management encompasses those managerial functions 9 


ganization that plans and executes major construction work. This * 
place in the field, in the project office, or in a main office. Due to w^ 
complexity of present-day engineering, engineers need to know mana f 
well as basic planning, design, and construction methods. They need | 
construction developments, problems of contracts and specifications, 
of scheduling and control, estimating, labor relations, and indust 
agement psychology. n 
This program prepares the engineer for the task of marshalling 
terials, machines, and money as functions of time, cost, weather, 9! 


nature to plan and build structures. 


REQUIRED COURSES 

$ 
Students are required to complete EAd 211-12,* 241, 242, 261, 7 
299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing 
the remainder of the program is selected, with the approval of the f 
adviser, from courses in the Department of Engineering Administ 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering, 
departments of the University. 


Engineering Administration 


A i ' »nth if 
Study in engineering administration provides the conceptual depth ug 
ment practice and knowledge needed by technical and scientific P? f 


sx ities 
are confronted with increasing demands and mounting complexi y 
knowledge is complemented by an understanding of theory "lop? 


management action. Engineering management is à logical deve! of 
technological society. The program is designed to provide engin 
knowledge and proficiency in the administration of engineering "t 
It emphasizes use of deliberative, purposive study of genera 
problems and opportunities, as well as the study and use of spec! 


re 
and methods needed to solve administrative problems and to explo 


ties. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


aph 

cribed 
in conference with an adviser. Students are requir 
269.* and 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 
thesis); the remainder of the program is elective. EAd 211 12 
be taken prior to the elective courses, except that in certain ca 
may be obtained for concurrent registration. Electives are chose 
partment of Engineering Administration and other departments © 
sity, but no more than two courses may be chosen from other 


297 (for tho 


ses 


study 
* EAd 2 2 and 269 must be taken at the beginning of the program of 
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Viro, 

omental Management 

n Progr. 
MS Co 
INiste 

toy, er 


àm prepares students for responsible managerial positions in organi- 
Nducting environmental control and in organizations planning and 
Mg programs in the prevention and control of environmental pollu- 


LM 
Rep COURSES 


By fa, 8 required to complete EAd 211-12,* 221-22, 261, 269," and 299- 
Minder se electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the 
bom à er Of the program is selected, with the approval of the student s adviser, 
le PPropriate courses in the Department of Engineering Administration, the 
M ram of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering, and other 
ts of the University. 

ne Information Systems 

t Program : e RENE logical and scientific 
Stization Provides the developing manager in techno PEES Mee appen 
Ts Cia the understanding and competence in the mne pe ined 
hy. Urnish management information in the variety of forms require 


J to-day <i re 
? Operations and long-range decisions. 


» 


\ t 
Urep COURSES 


Tits 
| a e f i 
XM D required to complete EAd 211-12,* 269,* 295, 321, and 299 300 
Of the „cüng a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the remain- 
ihistra TOgram is selected from courses in the Department of 2 d 
MTM Bc and, with the approval of the student's adviser, in other de 
© University. 


tin 
^a tot Technology 


hy ail ricat ] ' 
M 30 - to them, it is apparent that scientific and engineering vu dn 
hi is i» World-wide competition both at home and abroad. The -— 
Ty"tion coming more important than ever before in performing the sell- 


N 


A. 
n Obje i . 4? 

hy; Ctiv D : , 7 

"keting E this program is to prepare students for responsible positions 


Chnic. 
nical products and services. 


Mo e ren: 
bo (for ited to complete EAd 211-12,* 269,* 293, 294, 311, e 
Api inde, -- electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a ve 
Ing the Program is selected from courses in the Department o 
Ye Ministration. 

META 
1? and 2 


69 
Must be taken at the beginning of the program of study. 
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Technology and Public Affairs 


This program prepares students for responsible positions requiring m 


li decision-making on matters that involve the impact of technology 
1) policy and that concern the general interrelationship between m 
M | | nology and public affairs. 
"i T 

A] 

H | 
n REQUIRED COURSES 

| 


Students are required to complete EAd 211-12,* 269,* and 299 
those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the? i 
of the program is selected, with the approval of the student's adim 
T courses in the Department of Engineering Administration, and ot 
f ments of the University. 


f Transportation Management 


Ihe Transportation Management program prepares students fof yii 
4 | positions in the management of transportation systems or the fo 
] | transportation policy. 


| REQUIRED COURSES 


w 


*, 
Students are required to complete EAd 211-12,* 265, 266, 269, vi 
300 (for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing ? T 
| remainder of the program is selected from courses in the Departmet it 
neering Administration, and with the approval of the student's advise 
departments of the University. 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


| Systems Analysis k 
| is pai 


This program leads to the degree of Master of Science and 
the Department of Engineering Administration. und 
The program in Systems Analysis prepares students Mes posi 
training is in engineering, mathematics, or science for respons! 
the practice of systems analysis. 


Wl g ADMISSION i 

ps 
I "n i " in SYS so 
|l The admission requirement for the Master of Science degree natural " 


sis is a bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, or t ‘| , comp” ç 
from a recognized institution. An applicant may be required missi y 
dergraduate prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition for a™ pd” 
courses are not applicable toward the Master of Science eg 

| | completed prior to taking any graduate courses in this prog" 


wg study- 
* EAd 211-12 and 269 must be taken at the beginning of the program of 


LJ 
3a nn nt d 
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lt 
QUIRED COURSES 


f 


/ UM 


! 


} 


niversity. 
83, and 284 must be taken prior to any other courses in this 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


Depa 
Wte n of Engineering Administration has established the Professional 
nd E for those students who are interested in pursuing course work 
arch ey degree, with emphasis on applied subject material rather 
"t of p, —, © Program leads to the degree of Applied Scientist or to the 
Dem Ngineer and has b . . d 
tye tt for high! as been designed to meet the needs of industry an 
bon TOfessio y prepared personnel in engineering administration. 
ty dte, und nal Degree program, emphasis is on increasing the student's 
ation *rstanding, and skill by concentrating on principles and their 
Bag 


fully M approach provides the individual with flexibility to adapt 


Studen 
depa rt 


": anging circumstances. 
Program is planned considering background and needs, sub- 


mental requirements. 


Degree Study Programs 


fessional 
in whi Degree program provides post-Master’s degree graduate study 
Which the De p p ster's degree g 
Rne ntal approv partment has adequate facilities and resources. Upon 
Mona t0 meet ș al, the student may select courses in other University de- 
h : 4, be Om needs or objectives. Courses can, upon departmental 
i tio rom the following areas of concentration: 
n 
IE Research and Management Information Systems 
Marketing of Technology 


n M. 
ng A amgement Systems Analysis 


€ 


"Menta winistration Technology and Public Affairs 


| A de ` nagement 


lh 
j K clude c 
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í 
priate bachelor's and master's degrees from recognized institutions, Bj 
dence of capacity for productive study. To study toward the Profess! , 
gree of Engineer (in Engineering Administration), an applicant mud 
a bachelor's degree in engineering; for the Professional Degree of y 
Scientist (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess ^g 
lors degree in mathematics or a natural science. In both cases gt 
degree in engineering administration or a related field is required. A " 
having equivalent backgrounds of study may be considered. Normally 
3.00 average in graduate study is required. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after he has: 
torily cleared any prerequisite requirements and conditions, and (2) y 
superior performance on the Comprehensive Examination for the "ma 
Engineering Administration or Master of Science (Systems Analysis) is 
appropriate. No courses taken by the applicant to meet these prere agt 
quirements and conditions can be applied toward the Professional 65 
maximum of only 9 credit hours of course work taken in the inte "LÀ 
admission to study and admission to degree candidacy can be appl 

meeting degree requirements, with approval of the academic advise 


[ 


TRANSFER CREDIT 
des of A 


| 
Up to 6 semester credit hours of satisfactory study (with gra "n, 
in a graduate program beyond a master's degree will be considered. $ 
toward the Professional degree. They must have been earned within " 
of admission to candidacy for the Professional degree, and must 4 
to satisfy requirements for the Professional degree. The student qf 


' 2" : m 
the approval of the adviser, petition the Department chairman for $ 


PROGRAM OF STUDY i 
0 
Upon admission the student is assigned a faculty adviser. A progr ipet 
is drawn up considering any deficiencies at admission, preparation ; st 
prehensive Examination, and Professional degree requirements: or f 
of study for each student must be approved by the students A ac © 
ed to PrP »L 


Department chairman. An area of concentration is select 


dent to undertake the professional project. Other courses -— wib y 
to support work on the planned projects or to meet other - taken M 
approval of the adviser, up to 9 credit hours of study mày. crine " 
departments of instruction in the University if such work is P 
program. 

PROFESSIONAL PROJECT ey 


Each degree candidate must submit an acceptable report ot s whic 
solution of a “real world” problem in engineering administratio 1 py 
professional project. The student is to demonstrate 4 ility 8 p 
acquired knowledge to identify a problem situation, determ! 


#28 a ef 
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Pro) 
blem, work toward 


en th a solution, and communicate the results in writing. 
Li e 


appro Course work is essentially completed, the candidate with the advis- 
(hy val, Will register for EAd 395-96 Seminar: Professional Project 
Qn idate aah guidance in the professional project. Before registration the 

Y pn Should have identified an area or project to study, and prepared a 
by e, °POsal, including consideration of the feasibility of the proposed ef- 
Nb ita we after registration for work on the project, the candidate must 
I thy ^ detailed project proposal to the Department chairman, with approval 
je, Project adviser. Six semester credit hours are assigned for work on the 


TT 


No " 
w as Studying for the Professional degree may receive more than two 
| Pide, Srades below B. If the student does receive more than two course 
du ent m, B, study is terminated and his further enrollment is prohibited. 

degree. "St achieve a final quality-point average of at least 3.00 to receive 


Ag ll OMPLETE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
Vlt 
Lm á 


vailing. 
Ve thei © not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
Status Staduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to grad- 
eT conditions specified by the Department chairman. 


ENC 
E 
AND CONTINUOUS sTUDY 


Ik fi 
Or t > 
Pecial me degree must be done in residence (on the campus) except 
nion is granted by the Chairman of the department. The 
"IMtàin continuous registration in the School. Failure to do so 


Student’ : : eget Te 
ion tS registration and necessitates application for readmission to 


egree program under whatever conditions and regulations 
that time, 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


tr ering Administration and in Systems Analysis leading to the 

5 to ue Science provide advanced study and research to enable 
Th or -end their knowledge and to enhance their career opportuni- 
. education 
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Admission to Doctoral Study 


All applicants must meet the general requirements for admission tod 

study stated on pages 31-32. 
Applicants for doctoral study in Engineering Administration n 

Master's degree, with a superior record of academic achievement 1f! 

ing Administration or a related field. Applicants for study in System. 

must have a master's degree, with a superior record of academic ? 

in systems analysis or a related field. 

As part of the admissions condition for doctoral study (1) in fields 
neering Administration, superior performance on the comprehensive ^ 
tion for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration, or (2) E 
Analysis, superior performance on the comprehensive examination 
gree of Master of Science (Systems Analysis), is required before wor 
doctoral program may be undertaken. Outstanding professional pe 
also considered in evaluating all doctoral applicants. 


Programs of Study 


g 
Major fields leading to the degree of Doctor of Science are available 
neering Administration and in Systems Analysis. In addition to the Bs 
one or two minor areas of concentration are normally requi roo 
be chosen from the areas administered by this Department and/or p 
priate areas available in other departments of the University. he 
quirements for doctoral study are stated on pages 32-35. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION UNDERGRADUATE co 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) T 
The interrelationships of engineering, science, and managemen gon 
foundations for interaction of human factors in individual , tio? 
the social environment of engineering activities. Fam! pu 
typical activities of engineering managers and with factors sgeil, d 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers í 1 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineer ‘pad? 
is preliminary to the complete management process studied ! 
(Fall, spring, summer) 

160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) y 
Influence of the time element: interest rates, equivalence d, fj 
annual cost, internal rate of return. Incremental analysis., p p 
sis. Characteristics of an accounting system: balance i 
statement, depreciation, allocation of fixed costs, financia 
sis. (Fall, spring, summer) 


) 
170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Admin hid ii 
An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and ficat. 
in engineering administration, with emphasis on tbe ive dec? 
cepts of »robability and decision-making in administra 
(Fall, spring, summer) 


z. 
at d 
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ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION GRADUATE COURSES 


M Management for Engineers and Scientists (3) 

Basic principles of engineering administration; management functions of 
planning, organizing, directing, and controlling; emphasis on industrial, 
Scientific, and engineering environments. Open to students in programs 
Outside the Department of Engineering Administration and open to candi- 
dates for the Master of Science degree in the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science. May not be taken by candidates for the degree of Mas- 
woes Engineering Administration or for the degree of Doctor of Science 
With a major field in Engineering Administration. Open to advanced un- 
dergraduate Students with permission of instructor. Students who receive 
credit for EAd 201 cannot receive credit for EAd 211-12. (As ar- 
Tanged ) 


2 “ae 

04 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) ; 
Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget preparation 
bar Justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and ad- 
Ministration of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 
9f the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical mate- 
Mals and services, (Fall and spring) 


207 
The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 


P i i * * Li » 
ing CiDles of managing human talent, the most vital resource in engineer 
tic or research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practical noma 

ns Of the Personnel function for engineering managers, with practica 


applicat; I 
o in an engineering administration environment. (Fall and 
ng 


2 ^ 
10 Engineering Law (3) 


ace Principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the American 


d aal contracts and specifications, liability of gakuen j^ 
ent ie Problems, agency relationships, negotiable mates — 
Contracts o etary rights, special problems in research and develop a 

Uli H (Fall and spring) 

Engineering Administration (3-3) 
ij prehensive and systematic study of the administrative process; indus- 
di ion. entific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, - 
Organiz policies, plans and characteristics of plans. nae gy — 
Mittees De Structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff and or 
n; lecting: leadership, managing human and material resources. 
ing: setting standards, evaluating performance, using system feed- 
ala for correction and improvement. Students who receive credit 
211-12 cannot receive credit for EAd 201. Prerequisite: EAd 
9r equivalent. (Fall, spring, summer) 


213 
Case 
Bara moet ex DAL 
ritt nalysis in Engineering Administration (3) 
Principi analysis and class discussion of cases involving application of the 
(Fay) mut engineering administration and use of the scientific method. 
2 » éven years 
l 2 ars) 
liviro, 
tegr omental Management (3-3) 
a : ~ pda 
virg pi" of social, technical, economic, and political forces which shape 
“nt; review of government programs to combat air, water, solid 
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waste, noise, and thermal pollution; conducting and analyzing 4 
ecology system; legal aspects of environmental management g 
and technological impacts of environmental policies; effects 0^ ~) 
on ecology. Systematic waste management; social, political, 
nomic reactions to environmental policies. (Academic year) 


N 
- 


Program Management (3) gost 
Management science, the systems approach and traditional , 
concepts as applied to government and industry activities U ei 
managers. Computer simulation of the management of à pro} g 
velop an earth satellite to the point of launch (GREMEX), hi 
participation. (Spring) 


241 Construction Management I (3) 
Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications iM "L 
management. Construction estimating and cost allocation pl 
building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. 


242 Construction Management II (3) j 
Construction administration: organization, construction on 4 
scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors in coms "t 
agement, work measurement, programming and progressing P 
agement and control. (Spring) 


4 


243 Construction Management III (3) T 
Managerial problems associated with advanced methods of af 
and equipment; trend of mechanization; equipment policy 


tion. (Fall) 


N 
A 


Management of Computer Organizations (3) an^, 
Planning, organizing, and control of computer operations. s; i / 
a computer organization as an independent service bureau ri af 
part of a larger organization. Supervision of professiona (Fal! | 
. T ` 3 
sional computer personnel. Prerequsiite: EAd 211-12. 


| 253 Production Management (3) «e er 
Planning, organizing, and control of production; forecast ily 
material inanagement; methods of loading and scheduling "S ao 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Organizatlo i^, 
istration of the plant engineering function with emphasis i: T | 
control programs. Prerequisite: EAd 269 or permission 


(Spring) ! 
254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) sy Wi 
Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, systems ag, re | 


s pa - ics, 
processing applications, systems design, systems econom 


scientific decision processes. (Fall and spring) 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) » ut 


| Study of contemporary practices of administrators of - 
| neering research and deveiopment; the relation of the 
cepted managerial concepts, and their effect on contem. ring 
hierarchies and organizational structures. (Fall and SP 


a i f 
261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) | "o 
: , js 0 
| Concepts and theories employed in economic analysis * jnter 
ects, including an introduction to engineering economy, 


"225921 


ENGINEERING 159 
ADMINISTRATION 


*quivalence, analysis of alternatives, reliability, maintainability, and life 
Cycle cost. Theory and examples emphasize real world applications. Em- 
Phasis on economic feasibility as an essential prerequisite of successful 
engineering applications. Prerequisite: EAd 269 or permission of instruc- 
tor, (Fall and spring) 
265 Transportation Management I (3) 
».eBration of social, technical, economic, and political considerations 
Which Shape transportation systems and their management. Review of 
local, State, and federal government programs in transportation. Conduct- 


l a . * 
d " management study of a local, regional, or national system. 
all) 


26 
7 Transportation Management II (3) 


Sal aspects of transportation systems and their management. 
(Spring) 


2 
3 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solvi g (3) 
M and Orientation of quantitative methods; concept of em Ee 
game making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and "— 
EAq theory; utility; the time factor; replacement models. Prerequisite: 
170 or equivalent. (Fall, spring, summer) 


1-82 
S z 
ystems Analysis and Management (3-3) 
tion analysis as applied to management, especially the planning func- 
teal ‘Operties, nature, structure, and organization of systems; concep- 
ation of the total system. Operational functioning and description 
nah ems. Objectives, alternatives, models, criteria, and feedback as 
cal Considerations. Enterprises, input-output structure of the U.S. 
(A zy „and organizations from the systems point of view. Case analyses. 
emic year) 
38 
Ystems Engineering L3) 
NCEPt of System structure and organization. Linear and nonlinear sys- 
analysis. dynamics and stability of systems. Introduction to opti- 
ods. (Fall) 
stems Engineering II (3) 
i 
System, at Systems; simulation and modeling of systems; adaptive systems; 
28s Se 9Ptimization, (Spring) 
Ndividyal . 
a io dua] a 


dministrative Problems (3) 

nalysis of complex administrative problems, with group evalu- 
SCussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate credit. 
Spring) 


Techni 
cal E t RN 
Uisentia nterprises (3) 


a nals features of technology-based companies; basic issues of planning, 

int of & financing, and managing a new venture from the entrepreneur's 

for those wiv? Case studies and a detailed plan for a venture. Designed 

Ont ni Within technical firms and those within government who depend 

* cal firms as suppliers. (Fall) 

eti 

Mat of Technology I (3) 

the fed E of industrial goods and high-technology projects; emphasis on 
in Bovern ent as the customer. Products, channels, organiza- 

& technical service, and control; case an:lyses. (Spring) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


SS ee | 


— 


295 Management of Technical Information (3) 


Needs and objectives of technical information systems, functio 
in technical information, storage and retrieval, abstracting 
usage in technical information systems, system organization. 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the opportunity to ! 
various concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of * 
in engineering administration. Students work individually 0f 
groups, each on a problem proposed by the student and a od! 
instructor. Departmental. Open to Master’s degree students 
(Fall, spring, summer) 

298 Research (arr.) 


Basic or applied research in engineering administration or mi 
sis. May be repeated for credit. Departmental. Open to Mast 
students only. (Fall, spring, summer) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


| 311 Marketing of Technology II (3) P 
e Continuation of EAd 294. Special attention to marketing ^y 
B |, gotiation, and international marketing. Required for Me 


i candidates in the Marketing of Technology program. Pre 
4 | 294, (Fall, even years) 


| 
| 
| 


y 321 Management Information Systems (3) s 
Tw Study and development of information systems used by io! 
Efi | higher management of technological and scientific organi? 


| | control of many facets of the organization at all manageria jf 
a | | quired for Master's degree candidates in the Manageme 
i | Systems program. (Fall, odd years) 


386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) sf 


steratuft 

Reading and discussion of classic and important recent liter? 
ing the philosophy and application of management princip 

| odd years) 


387 Technological Forecasting (3) , — 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory log?!" 
| source allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, tech (sor 


and its effects on forecasting, technology assessment. 
years) 


388 Cost Effectiveness (3) 


Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current ilit " 
| in methodology, system resource requirements, proba en" 
I theory in cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to 
| 

| 

| 


| studies. (Spring, odd years) 


394 Advanced Study (arr.) 


ts. May w^ 
Limited to Departmental Professional degree students. 
I | for credit. (As arranged) 
| $ 
| 395-96 Seminar: Professional Project (3-3) ail p 


Limited to Departmental Professional degree cand 
ranged) 


s a e a rm RE | 


ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION 


P» Advanced Readin 


Limited to 
Nation, 


g and Research (arr.) 


students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


tion Research (arr.) 


Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


( ited to Doctor of 
all and spring) 


Aa 


T» 
Laat 
Saath 66444 tees 


| 


Operations Research P^ 
Professors W.H. Marlow (Chairman), D. Gross, N.D. Singpurwallà 1 
acco, G.P. McCormick 
Professorial Lecturers B. Cosby, Jr., W.W. Wolman, I. Shimi 
| Associate Professors J.E. Falk, D.P. Tihansky (Research) a 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J. Waller, N.D. Glassman, J.P. 
Bennington, W.W. Hogan, Jr., J.L. Horowitz, D.A. Pierce 
Assistant Professors J.D. Marsh, Jr., Z. Barzily (Research) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers A.L. Haines, J.H. Grotte 


Programs in Operations Research lead to the degrees of Master of S 

Doctor of Science. 

MASTER’S STUDY y 
are a? 


The objective of the program in Operations Research is to prep if? 
" an? 
in depth Of 7. 


with appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for study «ali 
oriented techniques of management decision-making and their appt gi 

Expanded scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, com f 
have created af 
The discipli" gj 
statistica E " 


growing needs in technological as well as social areas, 
demands for individuals trained in operations research. 
ations research uses scientific principles supported by ( 
matical methodology to study the function and structure of compe, pf 
industrial, military, and social systems in an effort to evaluate ne OY 
effects of proposed courses of action, to establish criteria to judge ! 4 
ness of these courses, and to assist in the making of optim vio 
The program in Operations Research provides a scientific basis for 
lems involving the interaction of many factors and organization. ie 4. 
in the interests of the whole or total problem. This breadth of ! v 


example of the "systems approach" in the sense that à system yo d 
nected complex of functionally related components. Most operati A 
efforts begin with specific aspects of the general problem and pF a” 
sideration of the system as a whole. Just as the engineer may *. ape 
study of subsystems or components of a general problem, so | 


A 
f 


A 


tions research analyst. 


Admission 
e study (se 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduat ! De 
25), the applicant for the program in Operations Research lead i T, 
of Master of Science must have an adequate knowledge 0! pr af the af 
tistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion "incer s 
undergraduate courses or approved equivalents ApSc 115, ped ri" 
sis III; and Stat 191, Probabilistic and Statistical Methods for | 
search. 


y 
Required Courses 00 
OR 20) df 

Core courses required in the field of Operations Research are ^ epot? 


(for thos* 


210. and 299—300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 


164 
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f E tin 
thesis), Students must complete OR 201, 202, 209, and —— E 
d “T Courses; however, in certain cases, "nd Pn tius 
m Tent registration Students electing OR 291 norma y c urb PREY 
vie last semester of the program The AOT OUR cien from 
EA > adviser, generally in an are: mes dris 
^ in Boot Operations Research. oe p. B 
Mer “partments of the University may also be approved as 


of Concentration 


i fide pro- 
'searc to provide pn 
the Department of Operations poet 2 Karien ial 
* enough to accommodate those whose priesius:zt oe 
Mile ° Whose interests lie in theory. Specific areas of c 
è 


*Partmenta] electives follow: 


Sky, 
ERAL OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


* Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 
` T heory of Games 
0 3 : 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
279: Inventory Control 
With 


€ t. 
of ected from the Departmen 
al the adviser, other courses may be elected fro 


i imization Theory 
OR 2 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimizatio 
OR HA Logistics Planning 
OR 51; Linear Programming 
OR Dr: Theory of Games 
OR E Orecasting T echniques 
OR 25 Digital Systems Simulation 
<75: Introduction to Scheduling 
With : Inventory Control id 
| f > departments O; 
er A : i ay elected from the depar 
ES Mni tion ene Mte bdsm and Management 
Ne, istration. Economics, Engineering Ac 


ATICAL MODELING IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


OR 21, Linear Programming 


273. “recasting T echniques 
OR 275. Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 277. Introduction to Scheduling 
N Y ueuing Theory 
um E £ j 
ical Ro Oval of the 


1 e departments of 
adviser, courses may be elected from the dep 
Bineering and 


. : j anagement Science. 
Computer Science and Manageme 


m meis OD 


S 


MEE 
^333 T 
haga utut wo. 


| 166 SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
| 
| MATHEMATICAL OPTIMIZATION 
OR251: Linear Programming 
OR252: Nonlinear Programming 
OR 253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
OR261: Theory of Games 
OR275: Introduction to Scheduling 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from Ap 


plied Science asd 


the Department of Mathematics. 


MODEL BUILDING FOR TRANSPORTATION FLOWS 


OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 
OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR277: Queuing Theory 
OR281: Reliability Theory I i 
0 
| With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the departmen jy, 
| Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Administratif 
| ban and Regional Planning; and from the National Law Center. 
| OPERATIONS RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SYSTEMS 
| OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
| OR 237: Logistics Planning 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR252: Nonlinear Programming 
OR271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 
OR281: Reliability Theory I 
QUANTITATIVE DECISION-MAKING FOR PUBLIC POLICY 
OR232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR235: Operations Research in Public Policy 
OR 236: Operations Research in Social Systems 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR261: Theory of Games 
OR271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR273: Digital Systems Simulation d 
rune. 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from ber der min 
u 


tion; and Urban 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Economics; 


and Regional Planning. 
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STOCHASTIC MODELING 


OR271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR279: Inventory Control 

OR281: Reliability Theory I 


Wi : 
E the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department ot 
Istics, 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


b 

moras in Operations Research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science 

p de advanced study and research to enable the student to extend his field of 

im dge and to enhance his career opportunities in research, analysis, man- 
nt, administration, or education. 


Admi..: 
mission 
lt ada: 
hs ition to the general requirements for admission to doctoral study (see 
- 31-32), the applicant for the doctoral program in Operations Research 
Auts have a Master's degree, with a superior record of academic achievement. 
'anding professional performance is also considered in evaluating applicants. 


} 
“etams of Study 


oral Programs are planned so that the student may obtain an adequate 
k th in operations research and sufficient depth in areas of specialization to 
he it him to complete a dissertation that will be a significant contribution to 
Qe E Possible areas of concentration include mathematical programming, 
Q h ory, queuing, reliability, and traffic theory. In addition to the major in 
UN ‘tons Research, two minor areas of concentration are normally required. 
o Thor area must be in Applied Science, Mathematics, or Statistics. The 
"rte minor area may be chosen from areas of concentration within the De- 
nir, ^. or from appropriate areas available in other departments ot the — 

line, ch as Business Administration; Civil, Mechanical, and com 
Merin ng; Economics; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; | ngi- 
lc 8 Administration; Health Care Administration; Management Science; 
beg natics; and Urban and Regional Planning. The general requirements for 
al study are stated on pages 32-35. 


ARTT, 
ian ee 


168 SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH GRADUATE COURSES 


201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prot 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision-making. AME 
tion models including the simplex procedure of linear program 
transportation and assignment models, queuing theory, inventory p" 
game theory, and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: A 
115 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) É 
ming; * 


Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; integer programmi? pill! 
troduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programming; rel 
and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or equivalent. (Fall and P 


209 Mathematics in Operations Research I (3) 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for dete 
models in operations research involving a number of variables. " 
tions of linear models for resource allocations. Applications t0 65. i. 
resentation and algorithmic procedures for linear and nonlinear OP i 
tion models. Applications of linear algebra and real multivariate 4° 


(Fall) 


210 Mathematics in Operations Research Il (3) „io 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for stochastic de e 
models in operations research involving applications of complex V "a 
Applications of linear differential, difference, and differential-difi s 
systems to various areas in operations research. Applications © 
numerical methods. (Spring) 


rministic deii 


| 231 Theory of Traffic Flow (3) "n 
| Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters; dyna gii 
m ories: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow; kinematic theories mi 
| analogies; traffic cybernetics; statistical distributions and queuing po 
stochastic approaches to static delay problems; simulation of traffic | 
lems. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Spring, odd yea 
232 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) aise! 
Introduction to penalty-function methods for solving linear and Fori 
optimization problems through use of existing computer codes. pE n 
| | tion of optimization models in application areas of structural des ' 
trition, pollution control, resource allocation, biology, econoD" iot 
chology, statistics, and chemical processes. Admission by permis 


| instructor. (Fall) 
235 Operations Research in Public Policy (3) Tm 
Quantitative methods in health, education, and welfare. Health P... 9 
models, hospital operations analysis, analysis of educational $ ing, 


welfare planning. Case studies include medical manpower p 
pital admissions systems, comprehensive health care plan Py wells 
assessment of effects of innovation in education, determination requis 


priorities, and resource allocation in welfare problems. Pre. Mi 
knowledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability and statist 
be repeated for credit. (Fall) 

236 Operations Research in Social Systems (3) of 


Quantitative methods in urban development and the administratio® 


-A-t 


<2 2t 
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tice. Studies of police operations; models for court management; analysis 
of correctional problems; location of public facilities; scheduling and rout- 
ing problems; manpower usage; passenger, freight, and vehicular traffic 
problems; housing problems; models of emergency operations. Prerequi- 
site: knowledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability and statistics. 
May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 


237 Logistics Planning (3) 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems including or- 
ganization, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance, and their 
interrelationships. Applications stressed. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equiv- 


alent. (Spring, even years) 


251 Linear Programming (3) 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transporta- 
tion problems. (Fall and spring) 


252 Nonlinear Programming (3) 
Basic topics in optimization theory, including convex sets and functions, 
first- and second-order optimality criteria, and algorithms. Methods for 
solving unconstrained problems; linearly and nonlinearly constrained prob- 
lems, and certain problems with special structures. Applications discussed 
where appropriate. (Spring) 


253 Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming (3) 
(Formerly Integer and Discrete Programming) 
Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring integral solu- 
tions. Cutting plane methods, branch and bound methods, group theoretic 
methods. Dynamic programming. Network programming: shortest route 
problems, max flow problems. Prerequisite: OR 202 or 251; or permission 
of instructor. (Fall, even years) 


261 Theory of Games (3) 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships among 
independent competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment 
of competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum st 
max concept, connections with linear programming and decis 
two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. 


rategies, mini- 
ion functions, 
(Fall) 


271 Forecasting Techniques (3) 
Regression analysis and its use as a forecasting tool; 
Of time-series analysis in forecasting; business indicatoi 
bers. Introduction to spectral theory; correlogram, periodogram, 


uses and limitations 
rs and index num- 
and spe- 


Cial density. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Spring, even 


years) 


273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) 
Monte Carlo techniques, random number and random deviate generation. 
Simulation languages. Operating considerations, including model valida- 
tion, steady-state, and statistical analyses of simulation output. _Applica- 
tions in inventory, queuing, and production scheduling. Prerequisite: ApSc 
115 or equivalent and knowledge of FORTRAN or BASIC. (Spring, 
Odd years) 


2 
75 Introduction to Scheduling (3) we 
Theory of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications; assembly 
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line balancing; sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shop 
Mathematical optimization, heuristic programming, and computer i 
lation approaches to these problems are examined. Prerequisite: " 
or permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) 


277 Queuing Theory (3) ; 
Characterization of queuing systems. Single-channel exponential mode" 
Additional Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including 5 " 
death processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, and Mo 
queues. Models with general arrival and/or service patterns. for! 
building and basic solution techniques are stressed in addition to fo 
theoretical developments. (Spring) 


279 Inventory Control (3) - 
Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when ? of ir 


how much to produce or purchase. Various mathematical models $ 
ventory systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, contin 
and periodic review policies, multi-item models with constraints. 115 
uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: 

or equivalent. (Fall) 


281 Reliability Theory I (3) 


Review of estimation procedures, regularity conditions for maximum A 

lihood estimators, limit theorems, order statistics, and extreme 

| theory; probabilistic derivation of failure models from hazard- ne A 

renewal-theoretic considerations; topics in censored, truncated, "tio 

celerated life tests for exponential and extremal types of distr! "^ 

| emphasizing linear and minimum-risk invariant estimators; sequ 

| analysis and sequential life testing in both classical and Bayesian the 
works; nonparametric characterization of failure distributions an 191 of 

| matical properties of failure-rate functions. Prerequisite: Stat 

| equivalent. (Fall) 


E 29 


— 


Problems in Operations Research (3) 


1 gr? 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each sma v 
locates an actual problem and formulates solution by operations 
models. Class evaluation of progress. (Spring) 


297 Special Topics in Operations Research (3) 


Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. Pre 
sion of instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and $ 


isite: pe? 
requ 2r 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic or applied research in operations research. May be T€ 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


peated d 


351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) pou! 


Special topics, including geometric programming, branch ico) " 
methods, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean programming ^ yjsi 
variations, optimal control, and large-scale programming. 

OR 252 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 


361 Games, Decisions, and Value Theory (3) i d opi 
General structure of statistical games: concepts of utility "E 


Cat tss 
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strategies, the invariance principle, sequential decision processes, Bayes 
procedures in games. Principles of value theory: measurement of relative 
values, metagames, and the dominance principle. Prerequisite: OR 261, 
Stat 191; or permission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) 


Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) 


Model estimation using maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, sea- 
sonal models and their forecasting. Transfer function models, their iden- 
tification, fitting, and checking. Univariate spectral analysis; the cross 
correlation function and the cross spectrum; estimation of cross spectra. 
Prerequisite: OR 271. (Fall, even years) 


377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) 


Selected applied probability models, including Brownian motion, renewal 
theory, denumerable Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, and Markov 
decision problems. Applications to topics in advanced queuing and inven- 
tory theories, including busy periods, waiting times, imbedded Markov 
Chains, and GI/G/1 queues; and conditions for optimality of (s, S) 
Policies, stochastic leadtime problems, state-dependent leadtimes, and 
multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279; or permission of in- 
Structor. (Fall, even years) 


381 Reliability Theory II (3) 

Nonparametric methods in reliability: increasing failure rate (IFR) and 
decreasing failure rate (DFR) characterizations of failure distributions, 
tests for IFR, DFR, and “U-shaped” distributions. Coherent structures: 
Classes of distributions preserved under coherent structures, bounds on 
System reliability using modular decomposition. Drenick’s theorem, pres- 
*rvation of monotone failure rates. Replacement: comparison of random, 
age, and block replacement policies. Repairman problems. Redundancy 
optimization and allocation of redundancy. Prerequisite: Stat 191 and 
Permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 


Project for Professional Degree (3) 
Limited to students in the Professional degree program. 
Spring) 


(Fall and 


396 Seminar: Operations Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) ; 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for analysis, 
Presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from the professional 
Journals selected by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for 
credit, (Fall and spring) 


3 
?8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limiteq to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 p; 
3 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Fall and spring) 


AA 
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Required Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricula 
Offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and by # 
Graduate School for Arts and Sciences 


ssi 


For convenience, descriptions of required courses in undergraduate curricil 
which are offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Gradus! 
School of Arts and Sciences are listed here. See the Undergraduate and Gn 
uate Catalogue for elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3 or 4—4 or 5) 5 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate stude? 
in biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and © 
istry. Generally, graduate students must register for Bioc 221, 4 ed 
hours; Bioc 222, 5 semester hours. However, graduate students er 

Bioc 225-26, ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42, or Phys 223-24 may registel 1 

Bioc 221-22 without the laboratory. With specific recommendation 

the underegraduate adviser and the Department, undergraduate SUA. 

may register for Bioc 221, 3 semester hours; Bioc 222, 4 semester $i 

Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. Material fee (graduate students only) 

| a semester. (Academic year) 


| BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Biology 


| 11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 


of 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and ea 
| lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology git? 
lated sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fe& 
semester. (Academic year) 


Zoology 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) " 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early dev® opid 


of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, (p 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $20. 
148 Histology (4) "m 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to micro cy 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the 4 sp 
tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $20. (Fall an 
CHEMISTRY 
| | 13 General Chemistry (4) Ato 
| | Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). . ep 


structure, chemical bonding; chemical equations; acids and 


a **,4,2.4 = | 
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cal equilibrium; liquid and solid states: periodicity; electrochemistry; or- 
] ganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $28. 
(Fall) 


| 22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quanti- 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental analysis. 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall and spring) 


51-52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 
12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) 


53-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
| istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Labora- 
tory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 


ANGUISH 


*9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students in- 
adequately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, 
and exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing 
Paragraphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets five hours 
a week and carries three semester hours of credit. Fees: tuition, $294: 
Special fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


"10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
Complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by 
analysis of selected current prose; library research procedure. (Fall 
and spring) 


"oro y 


136 Engineering Geology (3) 
Geological principles and processes and their application to civil and me- 
Chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; or permission of 
Instructor, (Spring) 


MA 
"HEMA TICS 


3 
0 Precalculus (3) 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
olynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 College Algebra and Math 6 Plane Trigonometry; or 
One and one-half years of high school algebra, one year of high school 
Scometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. 


® College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores suggest inadequate 
o Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, stand- 
riting skill, before placement in eit Ene! 9 or 10. Students whose scores and/ 
indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement. 
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Prior to registration, new students must take a placement examinatio! 
in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and spring) 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) d 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcenden 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30* or equiv. 
(Fall and spring) 


32 Calculus of Severał Variables (3) 
Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite 
Prerequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 


seri 


PHYSICS 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) 

Development of conceptual principles underlying modern physic toss 
edge; basics of mechanics, heat and electromagnetism, including the Hec 
cal concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, © cos 
and magnetic fields, optics. May not be taken by students who have ii 
pleted, or are enrolled in, or plan to enroll in Phys 9-10. Prerequ' 
two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent reg! 
tion in Math 6. (Fall and spring) 


al knowl 


14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) T. 

| Physical principles of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing be 

calculus. Vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena, kinematics, ^7 op, 

| Laws, conservation of mass, momentum and energy, rotational 5... of 

small vibrations, thermometry, macroscopic and microscopic props 

ideal gases, laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties of S fees 

| liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory 
$18. (Spring) 

15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) .. geld 
Introductory aspects of electromagnetic theory. Static electri? diele? 
Coulomb’s Law, Gauss’ Law, electric potential, capacitance an Law 
trics, electric current and resistance. Ampere’s Law, Faraday’ gi! 
Maxwell's equations in integral form, electromagnetic waves. (Fal 
site: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18 


16 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) wave! 
Elementary approach to basic principles of quantum theory. se 
ticle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion pr‘nciple, X- ray $ tio 
the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear reactions, statistic equis 
laws, applications to molecular and solid state physics. 

Phys 14, 15, Math 32. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


SOCIOLOGY i 


126 Urban Sociology (3) of ut^ h 
s 0 \ 
| Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems " supo? 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, ? 
| development. (Fall) 


* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates 


te 
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Registration 


hg HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
A ine" Which is available well in advance of each semester. 

‘ion ot ent cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 

0 re e University issued by the appropriate admitting office. f 

Bistration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

Udent May not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 

ti m the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 

lege : Ich he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one 

P dean chool, or division of the University requires the written permission of 

eurer Concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 

M ntly at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 


At p 
y 1 


DE c 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


" 


begs 

tpgition for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 

stration Stated in the University Calendar, A student who is suspended 

S record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. 

E o dent. — Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 

c registration on the stated days of registration. M 

N Dot Low Student.—A student previously registered in the University who 

K Si *Bistered for campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 

ate ion must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 
a ag office before he or she is eligible for registration. . : 

ately g Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the im- 

8 ej; „Preceding semester or the Summer Session preceding the fall semes- 

* to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continu- 


COE SUN Ra. TRI 


igi l 
"Ogr, am 


R m 
ATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS-(see pages 179—180, 185—186) 
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Fees and Financial Regulations 
FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of Ù 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1976 SW 
mer Sessions and the academic year 1976-77. (See page 178 for project 
tuition and fee increases for 1977-80.) 


Tuition Fees 
For undergraduate study: "T 
Full-time program (12 or more hours a semester).............« s 0 
Part-time program, for each semester hour................ eem 100.0 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour 
For graduate study* m 
For each semester hour for which the student registers........ 
Doctoral students are required to register for minimum 
hour-loads,t as follows: 
1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 
a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final ex- 
amination. 
2. Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semester 
hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the 
final examination. 
University Center Fee 
(Charged all students registered on campus,t nonrefundable) | 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 50.0 
Hadh CONOR ia hii dics E ON C iml M 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester On 
campus: 4 
For each semester hour for which the student registers .............«m 
For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: 41 
Bach, semi Lour dee intanati oann - 
e xi 
* Registration in thesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, during such registration, yi ti 
of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a 7 sion” fee " 
an additional semester will be granted, requiring payment of a ''continuous registra appro" io? 
page 177). If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three-semester e odi pay yet 
this extension will be required and the student must repeat the thesis course 300 not exceed 
as for a repeated course, provided the over-all time limit for earning the degree 15 p! 
t No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions hen registered 


f Students in off-campus programs are charged the University Center Fee only W 
courses on campus. 
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REGULATIONS 


| "iion Course Fees 


*trtain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged. 
fees are charged by the semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be de- 
in two payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of 

tatus is charged against the individual student. When breakage is in excess of 
normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the individual student will be 
Quired to pay such additional charges as are determined by the department con- 


Graduation Fees 


Uchelors, Master's, Doctor's degrees. oreen a TTR 
Pee for Binding Master's Thesis .............. rre eripe 
È 

E Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final 


ination for the Doctoral Degree.............. 


dence Hall Fees (see page 195). 


Specia Fees 


(lation fee 
Ady "ation fee (graduate degree candidates), nonrefundable.......... 
itte 
ouis d 


D tests (when required) . i : 
tration fee, for failure to register within the designated period.... 
pp’¥ment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 


lc 
Reason 


itm EON? Por sendero coo seoesssonemnpbeensepspoanssapeotannn sc did oae oalihatilibo digi bapp taps a aa 
das" 


P 
Ppl 
o he nn Se ee s 
for „Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
» aive ^ COurse to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 
V each Of requirement, or ll ——————— € 
"le *Xamination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 
“amination weet eeeeeeeeneeee 


the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence 
,Ontinue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in 
time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither 
residence requirements for the degree. (See footnotes on page 176.) 

for regulation governing Military Lave. 


! and 
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English test for foreign students (when required) ......................... eee 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 100 


by the date deadline set by the instructor* .................. een 


: : 0 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record........................ enn 7 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each 5 
of the first two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy ............ 20 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card..............................- 
Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student ! 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student and Aluf 
Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasie 
privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; A 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admissi 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Er 
Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dist? 
from the University. 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1977-80 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically fot M 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1977—78, 19 
and 1979—80 have been estimated as follows: 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 200 
1977-78 Ov 
1978-79 200 
1979-80 2 

t Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 

dents) : gi 
1977-78 5.00 
1978-79 5 
It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Tot 

creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circums T. 


and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increase i 
University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it i$ o 
to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent i 
particularly as they affect private educational institutions, have been extre sf 
variable and significant increases in tuition in excess of the above lim! 


be required. 


PAYMENT OF FEES J 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes pl y 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and ey y 

e | 


full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. 
postal money orders should be made out to George Washington Un 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and M% 


ond ity: 
iverst 4 
intai 


y ost 9 


* A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must chec " 
laboratory at the next regular laboratory period diss ^ | 
f Semester-hour increases become effective at the beginning of the summer sessions prec | 


academic year. | 
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| udent accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
Mt registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
| hir act with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
" ng him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
E^ advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
October 27, 1976 (for the fall semester), and March 9, 1977 (for the 


| 


ah 

nin’ Semester). Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the un- 

im balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment 
ade 


gents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
n contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
hin! Payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
tude Of the tuition awards by $625 or more. Under such circumstances the 
at the ay be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
Mens Ume of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
| Mt contract, — 
| , : 
thay dents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
toh à $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 
hn PCT cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
tered lally encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encum- 
LN the student forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
ith Semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
d grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
mic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
Will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 
^ à financial reinstatement fee of $35. i 
trge tS auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
9r credit. 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 
turan. basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most argi life 
ee Policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 

3 to the following: 

2 p; ard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
chard C, Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
3, 44 ton, Mass. 02100 

he Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
of ip iVersity's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
We t cations for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 

Students and parents. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


blica, : 
UM p tons for withdrawal from the University or for change in t cae 
qr. Made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notificatio 


tio « : d in the Summer 
"Ons Se eu concerning withdrawals and refunds for the Summer Sessions are stated i 
ute of Classes. 


REAT: 
Aas " 
Dhan eee 
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to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 186) 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semest? 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the follow 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters. 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


| Fall Semester , 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 10, 1976............ 90 per ot 
Withdrawal dated September 13 to September 24, 1976...... 75 per of 
Withdrawal dated September 27 to October 8, 1976............ 50 per ? 
Withdrawal dated after October 8, 1976.................... none 
Spring Semester i 
| Withdrawal dated on or before January 21, 1977............... 90 per? 
Withdrawal dated January 24 to February 4, 1977................ 75 per ^ 
Withdrawal dated February 7 to February 18, 1977............ 50 per 
Withdrawal dated after February 18, 1977......................—— none i 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial W 
drawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the dif 
0 


in charges between the original program and the adjusted program e 
ing in effect. n 
| 3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops or ‘i 
a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have no fin 
| adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 
4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the semeste! d 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedul y 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, above). Pay g 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to Ur ij 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferre ilis 
for use by the student when he returns to the University (see 
Leave," page 188). mi 
| 5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to resident? is 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence 
classes. is if 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration chart ug 
curred, and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students | 
ed military leave, see page 188). iv 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be # | 
| a student who does not have a clear financial record. p | 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they c? | 

banking arrangements in the community. 


Financial Aid* “| 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDY " 


pe | 
A “1 assists 
GEORGE. WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a program of financial assi$ 


two basic types: awards for academic achievement without referenc! | 


see page wx 


* For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, 


is 
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Cal a: ‘ . 
|a Circumstances—honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, loans, and 


| Ployment based upon demonstrated financial need, 


nor Scholarships.- -George Washington University honor scholarships of 

M to $1,000 for the academic year based entirely upon academic achievement 
(ten Potential without regard to financial need are restricted to incoming fresh- 
| y Ad are extremely limited in number. 

v Ced-based Aid.—The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, 
ets loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The University 
lg, Pates in the National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educational Oppor- 

wa Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the College 

À Study programs. per 
Wr Plications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by Feb- 
ho, l (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering 

*r students) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 
' November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer 


"tione Sig : " 
ns*. A student must reapply for financial aid each year. 


M Mplete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
n, Phlet "Student Financial Aid," which is available at the Office of Student 
| cial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


LT 
| Parship, and Grants 


K "tships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and 
qu ited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a full 
tdeo Of academic work during the period for which the scholarship is 
ùg a following scholarships are limited to students in the School of Engineer- 
Ui Applied Science. The University offers many others which are open to 
hang students. ue 
UN erick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—Bequest of 
d erage Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the School of 
Xh Ung and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to pursue 
Professional study. Available for undergraduate and graduate study. 
r Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).—Established by Maria. M. Carter 
^w of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing for the 
Bache ing profession. Available to students working toward the degree 
He ry Or of Science (Civil Engineering). 
Mori arsons Erw 
Mhin al to 


| 


Hyman Construction Company Scholarships (1974).—Estab- 
eorge Hyman Construction Company to aid deserving reer 
9r the civil engineering profession. These partial tuition undergrad- 


Sessi , : : t in this University 
“sions student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in y 


s pplied for finan- 
for the éster hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or has appl 


ollow ing fall semester. 
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uate scholarships begin in the fall semester and extend for four years, provi 
the holder maintains a B average based upon a full course load leading 
degree in civil engineering and continues to be in financial need. 

George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Fulk 8 
partial-tuition undergraduate scholarships which begin in the fall semester 
extend for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains 
average, as well as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in 
cial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bac 
degree. sal 
William Washington Dyer, Jr. Memorial Scholarship (1976).— -Establish 
Eleanor Folsom Dyer as a memorial to her husband, a graduate of the d 
of Engineering and the National Law Center. A partial scholarship for ? 
dent in Engineering and Applied Science. 


FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


Scholarships, Fellowships, Assistantships | 
The George Washington University program of financial assistance for grit 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate schola à 
research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application 
mission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. d m. 
Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, 
ships, or graduate scholarships, should be sent directly to the Dean of the noc 
and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting credentials should 7 
mitted not later than February 1 preceding the period for which the a 
made. po" 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959). — Se gf 
Paul H. and Margaret M. deMaine Scholarships (1967).—Full an pull 
scholarships for graduate students whose research involves the use of comm og 
Inquiries should be made to the Director of the Center for Administrat! 
Academic Computing of the University. 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—See above. ped" 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968).- Establis ot 
the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for graduate 
For graduate women students. l diot! 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships.—Fellowships e ur 
graduate degrees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engin’ y 
and social sciences, and in the history and philosophy of science; p gf 
tuition, fees, and stipends. Open to students who have been admitted W 
uate status and who have completed less than one calendar year [U br 
study. Applications should be made to the Fellowship Office, Nat fe 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. B 
Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields: i^ 
able to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior leve^s, of 
school of the University. Research Assistants are expected to work 4 g^) 
week conducting research in support of an established research pu í 
programming or in conducting individual research on an approve «io 
project. Stipends range up to $8,000, depending on the status of PL 


E : 4 so at! 
and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Further inform 
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Whines: 
j plications are available from Director, Institute for Management Science and 
! ln ering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington 
| De, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
he E Scholar Assistantships, GWU—NASA -Langley Program.—See 
lag cen Assistantships (men and women).— Available to graduate students 
um lors In any field who are interested in working with the student person- 
|i opm University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the posi- 
|| fti asically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and adminis- 
j tic ve, emuneration includes full tuition and a furnished room for the aca- 
(m E" All positions are part-time, and staff members must enroll as full- 
[Novem Ponts in degree-granting programs. Initial contact should be made in 
tation wt application should be completed before March 1. Further infor- 
ay be obtained from the Office of the Director of Housing. 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


nf 1 
metion regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 
| Rte » Societies, industries, and others which may be used in support of grad- 
ig, Udy is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center, 2025 
M a W., for students enrolled at George Washington University. Informa- 
Natio also available on distinguished programs such as the Rhodes, Marshall, 
We nal Science Foundation, Fulbright, Rotary International, and Danforth as 
many others. 
Yel) , deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquiries 
advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS 


ye 
| ^ loan funds are available to students in the University in accordance 
| stude qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Two loan programs limited 
[m ents in the School of Engineering and Applied Science are available. 
ing Should direct inquiries to and file applications with the Office of Stu- 
fleg "cial Aid. Applications for the National Direct Student Loan should 
io no later than April 1 for the following academic year. Complete infor- 
55 Contained in the pamphlet “Student Financial Aid,” which is avail- 
hin the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, 
en, D.C. 20052. 
ition Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund established by the 
. Casurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stickler is avail- 
Joh, "Bineering students. 
TeWster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering.—Estab- 
4 rs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, John Brewster 
ey" available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate or under- 
Who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 


m : : 

ity 9f short-term emergency loan funds are also available at the Uni- 
formation concerning these funds is available from the Office of 
nancial Ai, 
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| STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Ingo 

should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid and should b 

ceived by April 1 for the following academic year. In addition, the 

| and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both full-time ! 

part-time positions available in the Washington Area for undergraduate 
graduate students. : 

After registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni e 

| Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews 

| referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Undergraduate foreign students with proven financial need who have cont 
one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a Ba 
are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships. Scholars , 
| awarded in the spring for the following academic year. See instructi 
| applying for undergraduate financial aid, page 180. tf 
| Limited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsi 
| | the chairman of the department or dean of the school in which the (E 
to be earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge ? 
lish—both spoken and written. "L 
Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign stude? d 
limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born pers?” 4 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immig 
and Naturalization Service. ( pe? 
Students who wish to study in the United States should have availa cy 
| ficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to & 
college or university. The cost at this University for one academic 
tember-May) is approximately $5,500. This estimate includes room ee 
tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, or 
expenses are included. 


Prizes | 


Norman B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many friends Op 
fessor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the Schoo’ yl 
gineering and Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow students, 
ing made significant contributions to the students in the School of Eng! | 
and Applied Science and to the School and University. sip 


Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing.—A one-year member 
» ; 


5 
| 


American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper divisi 
| uate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests 1? e 
| rials laboratories course with preference given to prestressed concrete "P 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scho gi 
honor accorded annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering 


C* 3x 
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i 
p who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. 
P ved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall of En- 


me aS E E a p 


li, cOn Ames Activities Award —A plaque awarded annually by Gamma 

J hapter to the senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 

hg, e most outstanding record in activities for the entire period of his at- 
ce, 


1 Regulations 


ment ENROLLED in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is 

HA sp to conform to the following regulations. - j 

[hive ldent who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 

LUN "ity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue work only 
* rules and regulations in force at the time of return. 

4 student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 

0n an application for admission, registration card, or any other University 


R 


Tent, registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered after 
ident has established an academic record at the University, he or she may 
from the University. Such a student will be ineligible 

Y special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


| 
| 
University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
A Buidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are 
m to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incom- 
M" e have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
Nu Proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking ex- 
Rens of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
Ya i Procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
Mj * accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dishon- 
i ^w of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 


helg * community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 


Copi : 

Wg of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained 

ky; . following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and 
Tésident for Academic Affairs. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


e e 
the a may not make any changes in his approved program of studies with- 
Rad, PProval of the Dean. Requests for change in class registration must 

^ a form provided in the School Office. 


, 
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During the seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, coU 
may be added to the student's program with the approval of the instructo 
faculty adviser, and the Dean. y 

Courses may be dropped by undergraduate students without academic P 
alty only during the fourteen days following the first day of classes, V! 
approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. Courses! 
be dropped by graduate students without academic penalty only within de 
four weeks of a semester, with the approval of the instructor, the faculty 
viser, and the Dean. 


WITHDRAWAL 
A student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for’ 
semester or more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, he contin 
work under the requirements and regulations in force at the time of re? 
sion. 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class " 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. 
tion to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. fn 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic | 
cial penalty, requires the permission of the Dean of the School. Perm oe! 
withdraw from the University will not be granted to a student who d 
have a clear financial record. " 
Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty after the foU 
day following the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by ju 
to undergraduate students only under the following conditions: (1) exe 
circumstances make the request necessary; (2) the request is submitted 
official form for late withdrawal; (3) as of the date of request, the pr 
all courses involved are C or better. In exceptional circumstances a 
may authorize withdrawal for graduate students without academic penalt f 
the first four weeks of a semester. In all cases financial regulations go 
withdrawal remain in full effect. m 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean ^ y 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instruc 
not effect its discontinuance. 


| 


CREDIT 
, 
- pr s ion of 
Credit is given only after registration for and satisfactory completion | gf 
quired work of a course or upon the granting of advanced standing. oe 
H kes a c » es SA! i ake » came c . later Y ` 
who takes a course as an auditor may not take the same course » "m 
On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candids g 
quire 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requir 
maining to be met for the degree 


Transcripts of Record 


, " 
Official transcripts of student records are issued by the Registrar on 


‘= 
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pee of the student or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of 
Ollars is charged for each transcript. 

^ à 

"admission Transfer Credit 


A 
qr ent who plans to attend summer school at another institution and apply 
Mitten ^ earned toward graduation from this University must first secure the 
ta approval of the Dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
ed in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


de 
eee Candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all 


# | "Pre : i : 
Mete requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course regis- 


t 
E (including the thesis) maintain continuous registration by paying the 
— registration” fee (see page 177). By failing to register for one 
edu or more, the student breaks registration and must be readmitted. The 
due for readmission to the graduate programs is the same as that for un- 
b E (see page 16). A "Readmitted Student’ is subject to the regula- 
requirements in force at the time of readmission. 


terg 


U : : x Á 
IL ents must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, 


a : € p : e 
tati ng required examinations, are receiving guidance on theses or dis- 
Ons, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


0 
i, commended by the faculty for graduation a student must have met the 
ricus requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, 
tered.” residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is 
"th ' and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, 
or d Course work or on the "continuous registration" fee basis, is required 
"tree Semester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of the 


App» . 
* Plication for Graduation —An “Application for Graduation" form must 
Neste and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 


Bee re wd Summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing de- 

NT Würements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas = 

“tree re nvocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed a 

"the , Turements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration 
s am Sessions. "ON 

ET nce and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 

“ory Sree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 


THE LIBRARY 


th 
Ude i i 
. n x . pum À 
"ity ~m registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni 
rary. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse at 


uL 
rere. 
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their leisure. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current seme 
must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 cents is chal 
for each day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject to r 
by the Library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be! 
in the reserve reading room when the Library is open, except that they ma) 
withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cen 
charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is ove 
Grades of a student are withheld until the library record is clear. " 

All students using the University Library are expected to be familiar wil 
detailed regulations, available at any of the Library's service desks. 


MILITARY LEAVE 

A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the per 
active duty, upon presentation to the Dean of a copy of military o T 
a petition for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration " 
required of the student on military leave; however, the student must app 
readmission to the University well in advance of the semster of expecte w 
Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the 
military leave is granted will be maintained as a deferred credit for the st 
account and use upon return to the University. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF 
STUDENT INFORMATION 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies de 
tional policies governing access to and release of student education " 
maintained by educational institutions which are recipients of federal y 
The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, that suc 
tutions must: ' 
1. Afford students access to education records directly related to the 
2. Offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such re? 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and 1 
3. Receive the student's written consent before releasing information | 
his or her education records to persons outside the University, or fot 
directory information as indicated below. Personally identifiable "al 
tion may be furnished to a student's parents without such written 


only upon certification of the student's financial dependency. sf 

4. Comply with judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to rele 
dent's record notifying this student of the action. ett 
i 


The University will release the following directory information upon i 
address; telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, OF a | 
enrollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; an "T. 
ceived. A student who does not wish such directory information rele | 
file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. o» 

University guidelines on the release of student information may be 
from the Office of the Registrar. 


f 
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RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


! The right ; E 
he right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
Zt Diversity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
Í nt or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 
j| 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


| 
y The Univ NOR * o "-—" . 
t ersity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 


into d or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
9rce whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


| oe is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
f, Whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


| le Unive T E : 4 k “ 
| una» ersity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A “Lost and 
| Office is located on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


ho ha ha 


An A 
lj, PPendix (pages 220-222) contains regulations recently approved by the 
versie y r J 
“y s Board of Trustees. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


ne UN * * * . 
tity or oesiTies IN WASHINGTON, D.c.—American University, Catholic Uni- 
War, America, George Washington University, Georgetown University, and 

"di, -»niVersity—are associated in a Consortium through which they co- 


Cy, ate 
| Colle th 


, Be, 
Meiate Ga 
de mer 

legg 


of all the particular courses which best meet their needs. 
is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
ed: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
bie. are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
Mn ye of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
ly, Diversity. 
c c n > d . * * * * * 
al courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
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study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Cons 
agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the institution aí 
tering the course. A student interested in registering for Reserve Officer 
ing Corps (ROTC) courses should consult the Registrar at the institu! 
which the student is enrolled. 

Students interested in taking courses at an institution other than thei 
should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. 
sortium application forms and instructions are available in the Office í 
Registrar after the student has obtained registration materials. In order “i 
ticipate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student must obti 
approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the department of the #! 
tion where the course is taught whether or not he or she is eligible for the 
and whether there is a space in the class, or (2) the undergraduate student 
obtain the approval of the adviser and must ascertain from the departmé 
the institution where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible fo 
course and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries show 
addressed to the Registrar. Students may not take courses at another inst 
that are available at their own. The student registers and pays at his own! 
tution for all Consortium courses. 


Center for Administrative and Academic Computing _— 


! 
THE CENTER FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND ACADEMIC COMPUTING is located 5 
third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and othef ol! 
tional supportive services are located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, à 
St., N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a day, seve® 
week to all qualified faculty, staff, and students. ig l 
The Center provides computational facilities and services to acadef 
search, and administrative users. The Center staff conducts seminars, 
with users and provides operational assistance as required. The central "m 
ing unit is an IBM 370/145 with card reading capability, on-line disc 554 
eight high-speed and density tape units, two printers and remote entry i 
for quick turnaround. The operating system is a modified OS/VS with 
the commonly used compilers and a large library of programs. P 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Iv 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the = of 
Engineering and Applied Science, In addition, many other departme? 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course WOM 


— 1 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic m ~~} 


f tH 
THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work fe d 
dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering; lisp L 
palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulan o 
hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available fo 
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“ nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain 
pes mental retardation, and environmental factors, 
©. —The fee for an initial evaluation is $35. Fees for additional special- 
bens tins are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
A. *h or hearing therapy range from $4 to $25 a session. Fees are reduced 
full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving group 
‘py. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


The Reading Center 


P READING CENTER offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
j iy, Primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special reading 
Mi ment classes are conducted for high school and college students as well 
T adults. 
à, Complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
W and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and apti- 
‘hae Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in con- 
* with the parents or the individual. 
Me special reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
ih, ^ and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 
“sis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
| ys ills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanical aras 
Ging. the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are available 
il fee casing speed of comprehension. sar 
laj The fee for individual diagnosis is $125; for individual instruction, 
In, SOn; for semi-individual instruction, $9 a lesson; for instruction in small 
hn. ' Secondary level, $175 for 15 two-hour lessons. Reading classes (15 two- 
Ji, essions ) are offered for adults, $175; for full-time George Washington 
È tega Students and alumni, $65. Full-time employees may contact the Cen- 
ter tding special fees. All fees are payable in advance at the Reading 


| 


| "A | 
| Soe instruction is provided for first-year undergraduate students on the 
need 


Veterans Education 


Il. Qe COUNSELOR IN the Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 
CNN t., N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans, 
M T children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems 
M o iy arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes certifica- 
KT ,"TOlimment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that 

Owances will be paid. 
^v students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of vet- 
ber consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting application 
ans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction 
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sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to? 
fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans A 
istration, and which includes other information of general interest. 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washing? 
D.C. 20421. 


Alumni Associations — 
THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who W! 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific a 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. w 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the P 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person on wi 
or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff 
University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active meme 
those who are life members of The George Washington University G st 
Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school of the Univ 
or are current contributors to the George Washington University Fund. d 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes JJ 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fe 
alumni. The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W.» 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. | 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and incorpof* 
1963 to coordinate with the General Alumni Association those activities F 
mary interest to the engineering alumnus. The objectives of the Associati g 
to provide the link between the graduates and faculty of the School, 
promote the general welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied 
and of the University, to foster activities of the engineering organici , 
nized by the University, and to advance the engineering profession 12 vL 

In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of 15 elected members 
Association and the Engineers' representatives serving on the Governing (P 
of the General Alumni Association, was established. The members hip j^ 
board of directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of Alu TA 
lations and one representative each from the faculty of the School and w 
dent body. Members of the Association are elected each year, prior tot 
meeting, to three-year board memberships as listed below: 


| 
| 
I 


Term Expiring 1976 Term Expiring 1977 Term Expiring ys | 
Matthew Flato Pastor Farinas Taft H. Broome 
Norris C. Hekimian Robert J. Kiltie Issa Khozeimeb | 
James A. Sinsabaugh Albert K. Lee Eric S. Mendels? 
Marjorie Townsend John A. LeReche John A. Sporidas 


John L. Wolfgang, Jr. Javad Nilforoush Dudley J. Sch 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


General Alumni Association Student Representative 
Representatives George Russell 

ouglas L. Jones t 
John R. Manning oon Director 
Edward A. Wareham 3rd illiam H. Ho 
Director of Alumni Relations de UP 
Elwood A. Smith atthew ato 


Faculty Representative 
Galip M. Arkilic 


A 
te E June meeting each year the board elects officers for its operation during 
lerig oming year. The officers for the year 1976-77 are 

St - -Issa Khozeimeh, B.S. (E.E.) 1967, MS. 1973; 4537 Albermarle 
Hie p ‘W., Washington, D.C. 20016 

Ave resident — John L. Wolfgang, B.S.E.E. 1962, M.S.E. 1967; 5600 54th 
Moron,” Riverdale, Md. 20840 
: "ry.—Richard J. Pronk, B.S. in Engr. 1958; 12702 Bermuda Lane, 
huie Md. 20715 


Pastor Farinas, M.E.A. 1972; 5 Bethayres Ct., Rockville, Md. 


STUDENT LIFE 


U^ ERN. 


THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops $ p 
life services, policies, and procedures to complement the University's fo ‘ 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the offi 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Ed 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Ac!! 
Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


Student Services 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information 


general student body, and assists in program development on campus, of 
larly in the residence halls. The members of the staff of the Dean of p 
Office are informed on University policies and student services provo 
campus, enabling them to provide referrals and answers to many 49 
concerning general student life. Personal letters of recommendation fo! 
dents applying to graduate and professional schools can also be obtain e 
the Dean of Students Office. The Dean of Students works with the "^ 
i! 


International Students, the Director of the Counseling Center, the Di 
the Educational Opportunity Program, and the Director of Housin£ 


implementation of their programs. 


Housing 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is 9. 


from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, M 


D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing near the 
may be obtained at this Office. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University resi 
information, an application for residence hall space, and a deciaration P) 
to attend the University. The application for residence hall space $ 
accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit ® 
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loward the first semester’s room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic 
' and lease payment must be made by June 25 for the fall semester. 


1976-77 Residence Hall Rates Per Person For Two Semesters* 
For men: 


Cr. Men and Women: r 
*Wford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)— 
double room 1,050 
y, chell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)—single room 1,150 
Adison Hall 
Suble room ..... 


room, triple room, large room for four .... 
* for six 


R 
od Service 


idene freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in the food serv- 
Ti an, Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 20 meals per week plan, 
Um. rate of $800* for the academic year. Sophomores may elect either the 
Msgs plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Monday through Friday, for 

or the academic year. Either plan is optional for junior, senior, and 
or P te students, Food service payment does not cover University intersession 
lon Huon Periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in Thurs- 
Center. and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin 


M 
- Hall Apartments 


| ` * * 

is m Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment house containing 

te “We *droom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 

tnt Bible to reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing to apply for an i 

atesa Ould contact the Housing Office for a waiting list application. Al 
àre for 12 months. 


“onal Opportunity Program 


i ratio ity i igned to offer a college education 
Maril, , Onal Opportunity Program is designed to duc: 
"ll to black and other minority students who are graduates of District of 


Mit, Hall 
and food service Prices subject to change. 
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Columbia high schools and/or other qualified District residents. It provides 
opportunity for a student to seek a degree in almost any field and at the 
time receive academic and/or financial assistance. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community centet, p 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for’ 
dents, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pro 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Prog? 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student 
faculty organizations. is 

The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the Us 
sity community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning » 
Center. This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the develop 
of procedures and policies which provide a framework for the Center's or 
tion. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist sti. 
registered on campus with their health needs, This Service is locate 
22nd St., N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). TU 
Physicians and physician assistants are available by appointment from ^ 4 
to 4:45 p.m., Monday through Friday. In addition, physician assista! fi 
available for primary care and triage to walk-in patients Monday throu 
day from 5 to 6:45 p.m. and on Saturday from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. H 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student vets 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Me 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, 
fees are the responsibility of the student. eel 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to iy ^ 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not curre? fr 
rolled or who has severed his connection with the University is inellB je 
medical benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student who so wi? 
may engage physicians and nurses of his or her own choice, but el i 
will be responsible for all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all $^ 
rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, X-ray |y 
laboratories, and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians 
responsibility of the student. 


Health and Accident Insurance 
py 
wh? | 

o 


The Student Health Service Office has arranged for and endorsed grou 
and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time students 
not have other coverage. Interested students should consult the Stude® 
Service Office. 
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COUNSELING CENTER 


me Counseling Center works to enable the campus community to maximally 
tonfu ‘rom instruction by helping students overcome obstacles, anxieties, and 
lui. ons Which hamper learning. Services are offered in three areas: (1) reso- 
the individual’s educational, vocational, personal, or social problems 
i h short-term individual or group counseling/psychotherapy, vocational 
i or study skills remediation: (2) training graduate students, resident as- 
3) A and paraprofessionals, as well as consulting on mental health topics; and 
| iNform, eloping innovative methods to aid student growth, such as audiotaped 
ation on undergraduate majors, counseling and therapy through written 
unication, and videotaped counselor skills training. 
ttd e Center also administers the Miller Analogies Test, admissions testing, 
mh Special assessments for business and industry. Through its Office of Com- 
Tvices, the Center also provides vocational counseling and educational 
"grams to the community in general. 
i *€5.— Students may request a cost-free interview between 9 a.m. and 4:30 
to b Monday through Friday (except Friday mornings). If the student decides 
for autinue the services offered, a fee of $5 per appointment will be charged 
be ad Ort-term treatment. If a test battery is called for, a flat fee of $12 will 
"- However, if financial need is a factor, fee adjustments can be made. 
e Counseling Center is located at 718 Twenty-first St., N.W. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


| , 

deg ational House, located at 2129 G St., N.W., is the campus center for stu- 

tion, Tom foreign countries. It serves also as the headquarters of the Interna- 
erst tudents’ Society, which seeks to promote international friendship and 

ludin anding by welcoming to its membership students from all countries, in- 
nt hose from the United States. 

Ho Dternationa] Student Adviser's Office is located in the International 

is open each day throughout the school week for consultation on im- 

Tegulations and on any matters concerning the social and academic 

Students from abroad. 


Se. Tt 
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STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
The 


ty, adent and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance to GWU 
Moy, 22d alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent em- 
Office mt. All students are urged to become acquainted with the services of this 
“arly in their college experience. 
Seling concerning trends in employment, areas of employment, various 
*Xamination announcements, preparation for job interviews, resume- 
‘and other procedures for successful job application are always avail- 
-tamanag career openings; an on-campus recruitment program by business, 
a 8°vernment, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; and part- 
vice temporary jobs for students while attending school are all part of this 
' “Cacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment in 
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all educational fields are maintained in this Office. Reference files for studen 
applying to law schools, medical schools, or other graduate schools are mal! 
tained. 

An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues of service f 
those people who do not find career satisfaction in structured systems of bus 
ness, government, and education is also provided in the Student and Alum 
Career Services Office. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life d 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious orgà? 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies SP? " 
various groups and form a link between the University and the religious po 
munity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for CO" 
ing. jf 
Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Un 
sity community as announced. 


DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 


The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student center of the School of Engine? 
and Applied Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student org? eU 
tion offices. The House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for 
change of ideas and good fellowship. 


Student Activities "P i; 


nt 
n of Sub, 


The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dea 
the Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director 9 
Activities are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


[i 

ids i Lf bie 2 ization, 

The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organ se 
program development, campus leadership training, and participation i / 
projects—both within the University community and in the COMP gy 


emen i 2 men 
large. This Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for develop! caf, 


: eon " : istin 
maintenance of a master activities calendar—for registering and assis y 
us organizations, for scheduling facilities (except in the Marvin tiviti : 
events, and for informing the University community of the many € 4 


. , : ; varie" y 
programs which can enrich the educational experience through Office "L/ 


weekly, monthly, and annual publications. The Student Activities or p' 
responsible for coordinating a comprehensive orientation progra ig "L4 
students entering the University. Students interested in participat vj f 
many social, cultural, or extracurricular phases of University life $ 


A * 
atta ai 
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quaint themselves with the facilities and functions of the Student Activities 
ce and its staff. 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


que George Washington University is an active, working community where 
ent involvement has become a motivating force in the governance of the 
a etsity through the committee structure. This involvement has helped de- 
P policies and programs beneficial not only to the student population, but 
the total University community. While serving on these committees, student 
bid ers are able to Participate in the formulation and the application of on- 
E institutional policy. 
able E are numerous committees on which members of the student body are 
ain Serve. The Student Activities Office has a relatively complete file on 
“Jor Committees, and interested students should inquire there for further in- 
4 mation, Additional information is also contained in the Student Handbook. 
wi description of some of these committees follows: — pe gi ed 
"eate € ommittee of Faculty and Students. This a nistrative gessi 
Aculty In response to a resolution of the Faculty Senate, is composed ol — 
bers y members, seven student members, and other ex officio members. Mem- 
of this Committee are appointed by the President. : 
dent r, Committee is officially charged to "facilitate all efforts to improve "m 
nate uty relations,” to “encourage student recommendations in all areas ot 
in t Policy-formulation which affect student life," and to ‘recommend changes 
* Rules and Regulations Governing the Conduct of Student Life. The 
Cu "Na has specific advisory powers in many areas concerning student- 
om tions and the interests of the student body. hae doc 
om "tee on the Judicial System.—The Committee on the Judicia E yet 
is the wa of three faculty members and three student members, one S W pn 
ulty “irman of the Student Court, one a student member of the Student- 
Y Committee on Appeals, and one selected from the campus at large. 
tan, to mittee on the Judicial System works closely with the Pay refait 
ficient), Że Judicial System to make sure that the various hearing bodies are 
Y, fairly, and expeditiously conducting their business. 
ing p Committees include the following: the Committee on University Park- 
* Committee on Religious Life, the Committee on Sponsored Research, 


loy emitte on Student Publications, and the Committee on the University 
Ore 


fa 


The 
Student Nominating Board 


Ig « 
of the student board was created by the President upon the pocosynendatige 
D establ Committee of Faculty and Students in February, 1971. The e 

e ished “to make appointments to all University Committees that ave 
al embers where there is no other existing means by or through organi- 

. Charter or constitution to do so." 
B ard. members of the Student Nominating Board are the President of Mortar 
Nate c the President of Omicron Delta Kappa; a student member of the Grad- 
ftom c Ool of Arts and Sciences Advisory Council; and one representative 
“ach of the following: Residence Hall Association, Engineers’ Council, 


n 
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Joint Committee of Faculty and Students, Student Bar Association, and Ass? 
ciation of Medical Students. 


The Program Board 


The University Program Board, through its student committee structure and 
membership, provides a variety of cultural, social, and recreational progre, 
on campus. As a result, students are afforded opportunities to broaden tel 
educational experiences by developing and participating in those prog" 
which contribute to the life of the University community. » 

Student membership on the Program Board is composed of four execut 
officers (Chairperson, Vice Chairperson, Secretary, Treasurer) elected from 
general student body in the spring semester, and five committee chairpeople "i 
pointed after that election. The eight committees of the Program Board arë 
Advisory Council, Art Gallery Committee, Concert Committee, Film-Vi d 
Committee, Performing Arts Committee, Public Affairs Committee, Public Rdi 
tions Committee, and Special Programming Committee. These students pod 
with appointed faculty members and professional staff from the Division 0 
dent Affairs in carrying out their many programs and activities. 


THE ENGINEERS' COUNCIL 

The Engineers' Council is the student governing body for the School of PE 
neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives from e 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student organiz? 
in the School, and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins House. the 
purpose of the Council is to provide liaison between the student body 07 
School and the Faculty, Administration, and Student Government of the dest 
versity in all matters affecting the general interests and welfare of the bleu 
body, the School, or the University. The Council is maintained financia s . 
the Engineers’ Council fee paid by each student in the School, and spo? t0 
the Engineers’ Mixers and the Engineers’ Ball. Council meetings are 9 

all students in the School 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

~ E : : " : idc t versi 

The following is a representative list of organizations active at the Unt is 

during 1975-76 of particular interest to students in the School of Eng i 
. " . p " " a 

and Applied Science. More complete information on these and other or 

tions is available at the Student Activities Office. 


Honor Societies M 
: i ^ eps ^ ich 8 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of wii 
encourage original investigation in science, pure and applied. OU f 
graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, p5 "^ ass 
graduates who have shown marked ability in research may be electe 


ciate membership. 


Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society. 


durs 


"uta i 
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Mortar Board.—A national society for juniors and seniors, stressing leader- 
Ship, Scholarship, and service. 
micron Delta Kappa.—A national society emphasizing leadership in extra- 
Curricular activities. 
Phi Eta Sigma.—A national society established to encourage and reward 
high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
<a Who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 
m gma Tau.—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
ch is to recognize scholarship and professional attainment. 
i 4u Beta Pi —A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
hich IS to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 


liternational and Cultural Exchange Organizations 


Bast Asian Society, Friends of Canada, International Students' Society, Latin 

American Association, Libyan Student Organization, Organization of Arab Stu- 

web Polish American Youth Club, Students’ Cultural Association of India, 
Orid Affairs Society. 


Performing Arts 


Wu Dance Production Groups; Student Productions; University Chamber 
horus, Orchestra: University Program Board; University Theatre. A 
of programs is presented by these groups throughout the academic year. 


b 
Mitica Interest Organizations 


Ww Ripon Society, GW College Young Republicans, GW Young Democrats, 
“ag Americans for Freedom, Young Socialist Alliance. 


*rotessional Organizations 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 
Merican Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 
"stitute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). l 
eta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter)—A national professional (engineering) 
nity, Membership by invitation to oustanding sudents who have com- 
Successfully at least the first year in the School of Engineering and Ap- 
Science. 


Pubs 

i cations and Communications 

Reg, Merry Tree (yearbook), G.W. Forum (student-faculty journal), eee 
iy (Publication of Consortium graduate students), The Rock Cree i a 
eni, ^BaZine), Student Handbook, This Month (listing of major ^n. red 
leg i. the Washington area), Campus Calendar (biweekly EE v 4 
Versit ents), The University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), bye : pue 
Versity om Station), 676-NEWS (recorded telephone message of dai y Uni- 

tivities), 


‘tions and 
bti 


Meditative Organizations 


Ba 
- Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Or- 
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Inter 


ganization, Eastern Orthodox Fellowship, Eckankar Campus Society, à 
ouno” 


Varsity Christian Fellowship, Lutheran Student Association, Newman F 
tion, Psychegenics Club, Religious Society of Friends, Student Internation 
Meditation Society, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christian FellowsbiP 


Wesley Foundation. 


Service Organizations 

Circle K, Ecology Action, GW Medical Aid, Project Share, St. Elizabethi 
Hospital Project, SERVE, Student Housing Project, Student Volunteer Acti? 
Council. 


Social Fraternities 

Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Chi, Sig 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. The Interfraternity Forum coo 
the interest and concerns of some of the fraternities on campus. 


ma Nb 
rdina 


Social Sororities 

Delta Gamma, Delta Sigma Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Sigma S 
A Panhellenic Council includes representatives of sorority chapters at the 
versity. 


Special Interest and Advocate Groups 
» Uni? 

Black Peoples' Union, Jewish Activist Front, Legal Aid Bureau, Peoples Un". 

D.C. Public Interest Research Group (GW Chapter), Student Recru! 


Committee. 


Sports, Hobbies, Recreational Organizations 


Amateur Radio Club, Cheerleaders, Collegiate Bowling Club, Folkdance 
Hockey Club, Military Collectors, Philubious Eggworte (music). 


ATHLETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS 
«atio 
The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associat y 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the Association for Intercolléti. | 
Athletics for Women and the Eastern Association of Intercollegiate / T. 
for Women. Its teams participate against major universities througho" yl 
Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. The intercollegiate programs for njiot 
women offer such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, Me 
crew, cross country, swimming and diving, squash, badminton and volley j 
The University offers a broad program of intramural sports activities ei 


men and women through the Department of Human Kinetics an 
Studies. 
MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 
ko 
Art Exhibits.—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally unf 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner 


ttes ad 
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e In the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the cooperation 
€ Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is presented. 
uc oncert Series.—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
8 faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 
tudio <> The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal 
limo, performances, experimental events, television appearances and lecture- 
Onstrations, Students may audition to become company members and have 
Opportunity to choreograph, perform and gain experience in the technical 
ET of dance productions. én 
- oet Programs.—The International Students Society presents an an- 
tional nternational Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and interna- 
int restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
*rnationa] topics. 
D tere and Chorus Concert Series.—The University Orchestra and Chorus 
ag ene facets of the lively arts available to students either as credit courses or 
acurricular activities. The Chorus presents major performances to the 
ney community three or four times a year, including regular winter and 
ally Concerts. The University Orchestra presents several performances an- 
Program Board Series.—The University Program Board sponsors concerts 
*ctures each semester at which nationally known personalities appear. 
, ““€Creation Program.—The new Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics offers many facilities for student use. The University Recrea- 
SsOciation and the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
for nS & wide variety of sports and recreational activities and special events 
all students, 
Musicale “<The University Theatre produces four or five major plays E 
Bett s during the year on the new proscenium/ thrust stage in the Dorot y 
$ Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including 


Tipi "sp ; 
Sinal and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theatre. 
- have the opportunity to participate in all aspects of theatre and may 
Mop" Credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of their production 


ee ee DERE e 


THE UNIVERSITY 


DA VARRED 


History and Organization 


THE GECRGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The (o 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington 
name it bears is an intangible one. «iit! 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently ins y 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. y | 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and Sciences, students fro? y 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing y | 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as y 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materializatio® "| 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac lid 
"towards the endowment of a University to be established within the pi 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Govern ay 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards D] 
Congress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. gf 

Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily bY & j | 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedica quj 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a PVA 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy 9 tii 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site an Pe | 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congre. | 
a charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, ^ 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “that Pet | 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trus WA 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, aitie | 
admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, imme lig | 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters © 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbia? v f 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a á 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extending a sa 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Med 
was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univers 
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te buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
Fifteenth Streets. 

à „ing the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
lhat section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” be- 
“en Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Pre „afea is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 

p Sident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 

ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 

" Years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington 

EM Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he 

d to see established. 

and S University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 

Ot Clences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 

err nal schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 

*dicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, 

4, “ment and Business Administration, and Public ard International Affairs; 

tion ot ege of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the Divi- 
Experimental Programs; and the Summer Sessions. 

* George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 


: . * L] 
wi P Petuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 
er, 


— The University Libraries 


i Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
Sin enera] library of the University, and in the libraries of the Institute for 
Hea act Studies, the National Law Center, and the School of Medicine and 
The, Sciences. 

Collections contain approximately 675,000 volumes, to which are 
tity, Ome 35,000 volumes a year. Endowments, supplementing the Univer- 
Qn ueropriation, provide books in the fields of American civilization, Ameri- 
nd ih foreign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; 
tq. $ from many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries cur- 


Y receiy, 7 yee 
l e 7,500 periodicals. ' 
libn Mation mnheerhing the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the 
7 Service desks. à 
s arty is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
ren, P lerests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is give 
"quest by the reference librarians. The Libraries endeavor to assist stu- 
in d all members of the University to use the rich library resources E 
teri zon and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive wen ‘ 
"dt vats loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
The s Shout the United States. 


tudent has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of 


ection of Columbia and its branches, and many of the m — 
we On ad the government departments. Graduate students at George ^ 
ptic niversity may, upon application, be issued a Consortium library car 
"ti, Permits direct borrowing from the libraries of the other Consortium insti- 


ui 
hatt e 


The Board of Trustees 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 
Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. m 
Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex offic 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
L.A. Jennings 
| David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Melvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
| Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. | 
| Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. | 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 
| Charles E. Smith 
| Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
| Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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HONORARY TRUSTEES 


porge A. Butler, LL.B. 
New F. Duncan 
ewell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Belles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
ooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HELD. 
re H. Hirshhorn 
Jo dH. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
hn K. McKee 
njamin M. McKelway, Litt.D. 
^- Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 
Atty L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
lon ader Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
W Yd B. Wilson 
àtson W, Wise, Ph B. 


Officers of Administration 


Uo kis, JN 
Bai Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
"d Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Af- 
S 
Once Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
T *$ Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Wi; p Surer 
^u David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
Cary d Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Acting Vice President for Medical Affairs 
TA àmes Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
Ci Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 
Pre d Projects 
Wilian Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
7 Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 


Duden, Affairs 


0 x 
loseph Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 
Oung Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


a SAER AiR a 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction" E 
EMERITUS 


Robert Emmet Cronin, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied se 
B.S. 1925, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1932, Columbia University 

Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal, Professor Emeritus of Civil and Materials 
neering 
C.E. 1929, D.Sc. 1930, Prague Institute of Technology; M.S. 1930, Prague University 

Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 

Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. agi 
New York University gait 

Carl Hugo Walther, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Marylà? 


pr 


ACTIVE 


Abd-elfattah Abd-alla, Associate Professor of Engineering and Ap. 
B.S. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University; 
University of Maryland in 

Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Associate Professorial Lecturer ! 


neering 
Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Julian Gordon Adler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1960, University of Michigan 


Jean Pierre Amor, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles " 
* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructor s P 
tute the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic versit! 
Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the Us | 
brarian are ex officio members of the Faculty 
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FACULTY AND STAFI 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Maurice Apstein, Research Professor of Engineering Administration 
B I 
> in E.E, 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.E.A. 1960, George 
E ashington University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 
alip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science 
NMEE. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 
Orthwestern University 
Mest Stokes Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1967, North Carolina State University at 
eigh 
tald Stuart Arnstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E. 1962, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1963, Massachusetts 
be tute of Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Los Angeles 
0 . * - * * 
B rt Fulton Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
CE. 1940, Ohio State University; M.S.C.E. 1942, Purdue University 
l d * * * * * 
chael Benedict Barker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
m "Arch, 1963, M.C.P. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
2 Richard Barkstrom, Assistant Research Professor of A pplied Science 
i - 1966, University of Illinois; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Northwestern University 
Chi ; 4 à 4 : 
ard Walker Barnwell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Star 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
te University 
a arzily, Assistant Research Professor of Operations Research 
j Nich ` 1968, M.S. 1971, D.Sc. 1974, Technion, Israel Institute of Technology 
| ue Basdekas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering oi 
Amers > M.S. 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University. of 
ca 


van * * 
| p Earl Beckwith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lohn * 1948, University of Iowa 
| p. Amos Belding, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Geral 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Alabama 
"- Bennington, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
John IE University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
B, illiam Benoit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
Ph 952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; 
eter * 1961, Princeton University 
p, Derek Bergstrom, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Hoy, | 1960, M.S.E.E. 1963, Ph.D.E.E. 1973, Georgia Institute of Technology 
a H * * * 
asd Emery Bethel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lohn jo. ^E. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Purdue University 
o j , . . * * 
Bs seph Bisaga, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
'E. 1955, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Drexel University 
Omas Bisignani, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
l, Ms. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers—The State University (New Brunswick) 


Vin > 
ag Michael Bloom, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
* M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of Texas at Austin 
Ba on Special Lecturer in Engineering 
» Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
> * Bowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
' Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 


T . . 
lene ward Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
e 


948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 


ou P. 
Wh; 
ard MA " , . 
Bs, i Stil Brice, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
Wersity East Texas State University; M.S. 1968, North Texas State University; Ph.D. 1973, 
Of Texas at Austin 
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Barton Brooke Bright, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A, 1932, American University 

Ronald Max Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University at Bloomington 

Pierpont Blair Buck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1943, Yale University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Virginia 


John Dennis Buckley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, St. Lawrence University; B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson University; 
Iowa State University of Science and Technology 


August Llewellyn Burgett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E. 1962, M.S.E. 1963, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1968, University of Michiga® 


Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science . 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technolog” 
1950, University of Iowa 


John Paul Campbell, Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1939, Auburn University 
James Edward Carter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, M.S. 1968, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


William Harold Carter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, University of Texas at Austin 
Yishu Chiu, Assistant Professor of Engineering 


d 
iversill 
B.E.S. 1956, Taiwan University; M.E.S. 1966, Kyoto University; Ph.D. 1972, Univer? 
Western Ontario 


pao. " 


Wushow Chou, Research Professor of Engineering e p 
B.S. 1961, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1965, University of New Me» 
1968, University of California, Berkeley ied 

Brian Leonard Clarkson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering and Appl 


Science 
B.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1953, University of Leeds 


George Martin Coburn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1947, LL.B. 1949, Harvard University 
Byron Cosby, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Applied Science , co 
B.S. 1930, Northeast Missouri State College; M.A. 1931, University of Missour! 
Ph.D. 1934, University of Chicago 
Paul Arthur Crafton, Professor of Engineering Administration unive 
B.M.E. 1944, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, 
of Maryland 
William Fay Croswell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering of 
B.S. 1952, Virginia Military Institute; M.S. 1954, Air Force Institute of Techno inf 
, " è . ; -( 1 i 
Anthony Leo D'Ambrosio, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer vei 
B.S.E.E. 1963, University of Rhode Island; M.E.A. 1972, George Washington 
Allen Das, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1945, M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1962, University of London 
Robert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ds 
B.A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 1952, University of Flori 
Louis Divone, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ae.E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. 1956, Massachusetts 
nology 
Philip Donely, Professorial Lecturer in Engineer.ng 
B.S. 1931, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


fe 
Institute 


Roger Doyon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering univers 
B.S. 1957, University of New Hampshire; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington 
John Edward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


B.S. 1938, Manhattan College; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
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iles Earl Dunham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


us 1963, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse 
| Diversity 


^ 


0 : : : x : 

"n Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science | 
USE: 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia 

| niversity; D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 


"hn Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science ; 
S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of 
a 


| nil Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
'S. 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 


i i: 4 , . * * . 
| liam Joseph English, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
e 1963, St. Vincent College; B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, Carnegie- 
ellon University 
ane D 
| B ou 


S. 19 
Institut 


glas Erickson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


54, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts 
* of Technology 


n i : 2 my * * 
| ud Michael Esterling, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
| ] > 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 


| p Ettinger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering déc 

| ne mana City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1969, Northwestern University 
ls Edward Falk, Associate Professor of Operations Research 

| lme E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 
f Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Assistant Dean of the School 

ngineerin > 1 Applied Scienc 
B, g and Applied Science AM 
Cang o0, University of Alberta; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, University of 
A ridge 

arl e M ^ * * 

"vu Feldman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering Fb. 

| ` 1944, M.A. 1949, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Paris 


i i " * * . 
ael Bliss Feldman, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
Ce 


"* 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 


aay Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research 
` 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D, 1967, Northwestern University 


le / i " . » " 
ba! Melvin Finger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
9, Pratt Institute; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, University of Maryland 


Bs, quce Fisher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Ron ld 50, St. Lawrence University 

a 

Bs, Jet 

Ph 4 
sea, Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science eis " 

n *- (E) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino; Dr.Ing. (A.E) 1933, University of Rome 

Ymon 


b. Wa Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Robert E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington 
i William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering’ -— 
Vitginis P. 47, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; Ph.D. d 
abr Olytechnic Institute and State University 


Ty Fisher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
*E. 1958, Bucknell University; M.E. 1959, University of California, Berkeley 


Bs isse kel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering. SM n 
m, Geor, 5, Cooper Union; M.S. 1960, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 
Cg, T Washington University 


3s. 194700 Fricke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering is 
Polytechn; University of Nebraska; M.S. 1956, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1967, Virginia 


* Institute and State University 
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Robert Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " 
B.S. 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Illinois at U 
Champaign 

Michael Paul Gaus, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

Charles Gilmore, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Scientt 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Marylan 

Neal David Glassman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering j 
B.S. 1964, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Yale Universi 

Ernest Glynn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 

Walter Anthony Goetz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, Michigan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington Unive 

Yoram Gordon, Adjunct Professor of Engineering , 
B.S. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of Ari 

Jeffrey Archibald Gorman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1958, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, California Institute of Techno 

Robert Goulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science vs 
Ae.E. 1949, Ecole Nationale Superieure de l'Aeronautique; Ph.D. 1957, Purdue 

Donald Gross, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 

Jeffrey Harlow Grotte, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering vic 
B.S. 1969, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell 

Jatinder Gupta, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering nD. LÀ 
B.E. 1963, Delhi University; M.Tech. 1967, Indian Institute of Technology; P 
Texas Tech University 

Irving Haber, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ^ pil 
B.E.E. 1961, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Polytechnic Institute o 

George William Haigler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, Newberry College; M.S. 1952, University of South Carolina 

Andrew Lyon Haines, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering á 
B.A. 1964, Princeton University; M.A.T. 1965, Harvard University; M.S. 1968, stanfo' 
University, D.Sc. 1973, George Washington University 


John Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering "m 
B.S. 1959, B.Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auc 


Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 


Jay Charles Hardin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 


Forest Klaire Harris, Adjunct Professor of Engineering ae 
B.A. 1921, M.S. 1923, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins Univers jed 


Hermann Josef Helgert, Associate Professor of Engineering and Apr 


ence 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo " 
*Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scien 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 
Lloyd George Herman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.A. 1934, Ontario Agricultural College; Ph.D. 1948, McGill University 
Guenther Hintze, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 2, New 
B.S. 1927, M.S. 1929, Technological College, Breslau, Germany; Ph.D.(Hon.) 1962, 
Mexico State University ^ rini y 
"ni. } 4 t m 4 ^ : , Engine? M. 
William Walter Hogan, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in calito 
B.S. 1966, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.B.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of 
Angeles 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1976. 
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| 
"1 = Ellis Hogge, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
yon * 1960, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1968, College of William and Mary 
| a, Hopewell, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Univ, 61, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
niversity 
"x Martin Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
reca City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, New York 
a 
loe] 
p Lawrence Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* 1962, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 


Alex ; 
Baader Hoshovsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ame: 1952, Saint Mary's University; M.S. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, 
w. ican University 
l i H 2 > . * , * 
yl Joseph Jachimowski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ug]; 960, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
B T4 Linwood Jones, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
Py 1963, M.S. in Engr, 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University 
Bs Edward Just, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* 1968, M.S. 1969, E E. 1970, M.B.A., Ph.D. 1973, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
1951, The Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Bs we Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
r 1". ME. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 
| Bs chnemui, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Waship Soo Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1976, George 
| ston University 
| Bg 1 atri, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ; 
veni » Agra University, India; B.E. 1956, University of Saugar, India; M.S. 1961, Lehigh 
ity; Ph.D, 1971, University of Maryland 


ilolla " , : 
bli llah Khozeimeh, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering and Ap- 
acd Science 
| Ali M i 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 
Ms I Kiper, Associate Professor of Engineering 
| Univers: vt 1950, Technical University of Istanbul; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Purdue 
| Ru i ? . » * * 
|, Bg, mene Kirby, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| Reph Ri Clemson University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, University of South Carolina 
|, BS. 1947. hner , Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A ' “niversity of Delaware; M.S. 1952, University of Maryland 
lexander Knight, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
v ) 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1965, Ph.D. 
4 orgia Institute of Technology 


À Bs. charles Kollmann, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
M 


l 
m 


"i Ph.D. 1960, National Technical University, Greece 


B. Kyriakopoulos, Associate Professor of Engineering 
' M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
Bs, T ood Lamphere, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Storge py Haverford College; B.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; LL.B. 1963, 
Š ashington University 
BA. 1 ol Laughren Lane, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
er e 1 University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1973, George Washington University 
BS, in RR Lang, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
* 1962, M.S, in E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


James Der-Yi Lee, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 


Ting Lee, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
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Henry Edward Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University 
vania 


of Pf 


iv 
B.S. 1964, Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Rice University; Ph.D. 1971, Princeton Uni 


B.S. in E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Illinois 104 


Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
David Richard Levin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1936, LL.B. 1936, Ph.D. 1937, J.D. 1966, University of Wisconsin 
Herbert Arthur Leybold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. in E.M. 1963, Virginia Polytechnk 
Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dea 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946. D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Elmer Lipsey, Adjunct Professor of Engineering and Applied Science y 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. in E.E. 1958, Air Force Institute of 
D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 
Leonard Lipson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1955, Drexel University 
Murray Howard Loew, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ig 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel Institute of Technology; M.S.E.E. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue 
Laurence Keith Loftin, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E. 1943, University of Virginia 
Metin Lokmanhekim, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1951, Mersin Lycee, Turkey; M.S. 1956, Istanbul Technical University 
Robert John Lynch, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Naval Postgraduate School; M.E.A. 1975, George Washington Uu 
William Alan MacDonald, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer" on 
B.S. in E.E. 1967, Tri-State College; M.S. in E.E. 1970, Georgia Institute of 
Duncan MacKinnon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A.S. 1961, University of Toronto; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Cornell University 1 
Charles Santo Maiorana, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer 
B.S. in Engr. 1963, University of Michigan; M.S. 1967, George Washington Univers 
William Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Iowa reh 
Joseph Durward Marsh, Jr., Assistant Professor of Operations Reset, 
B.LE. 1967, M.S. in LE. 1969, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1973, Georgia Institute 
Technology 
Patrick John Martin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Iona College; M.S. 1965, D.Sc. 1972, George Washington University " 
Ward Douglas Maurer, Associate Professor of Engineering and Appi 
Science Ne 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Califo 
Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 
Thomas McGean, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ‘ost 
B.M.E. 1959, New York University; M.S. 1960, California Institute of Techno 
Alvin Greene McNish, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1924, M.A, 1931, George Washington University 


Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied $c 
B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington Univ! 


Joshua Menkes, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering chig 
B.S. 1953, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Ph.D. 1956, University of Mi 
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Merwin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
- 1943, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in E.E. 1960, Syracuse 


^, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

ooper Union; M.S. 1938, Ph.D. 1948, New York University 

1 Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
». 1964, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 


avid Moore, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in ngineering 
» Texas A&M University; M.S. 1963, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1966, University of 


Wid ; | FIFE vi. : 
? Dunstan Moran, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i ni | 1965, M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Iowa 
Mulville, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering E 
AXE) 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic University 
erica 


» Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
- 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
S. 19 hairy Noor, Professor of Engineering 
58, Cairo University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


5 - * . 
i jacent Nutt, Research Professor of Engineering 
Vash; I.E. 1932, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1964, George 
i ington t 


"ch Jniversity 
Eng azuo Ochi, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
\ Osaka Un Osaka Imperial University; M.A. 1967, American University; D.Eng. 1957, 
Tiny + d Iversit 
‘trig 5 y 5 ) 
Scien lomon Ojalvo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 
Burp E 
L University t The Cooper Union; M.M.E. 1949, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1962, Purdue 
UP ; 
q 


lte 

T Olst: - ovis a i 
Bg Istad, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering uH 
E b 196 Brown University; M.S. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; 
Ver Os: Harvard University 
Bs c POry O'Neill, 


m » Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
: Subippensburg State College; M.S. in Applied Math. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, North 
ast; ate University at Raleigh 
sse? Adjunct Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
> lY University of New York, City C ollege; Ph.D. 1951, New York University 
"d i H . ec . 2 - * oak 
Wis Paullin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering — 
1950, South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S.(C.E.) 1966, University 
Berkeley 
Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
‘ , University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1941, University of Pittsburgh 
95 ickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
k MEE 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966. 
Dstitute of Brooklyn 
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David Alan Pierce, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Carleton College; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 


Douglas Haig Pugh II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1973, University of Maryland 


Arthur Henry Purcell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Cornell University; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Northwestern University 


Manuel Jack Queijo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1944, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; PhD: 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Samuel Joseph Raff, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ive 
B.S. 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, UM 


Maryland 

George Rappaport, Research Professor of Engineering p 
B.E.E. 1941, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1947, Ohio stat 
University; LL.D. 1965, Parsons College 

Walter Phillip Reid, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942, University of pittsburgh 

Richard Coughlin Reynolds, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University; B.S.E.E. 1966, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
M.S.E. 1971, University of Michigan 

James Bratton Robertson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, The Citadel; B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1966, virgi 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University 

Sam Rothman, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University 

Meir Rozansky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1973, M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 1 

Llewellyn Adam Rubin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineeriné 
B.S.(E.E.) 1955, M.S.(E.E.) 1958, University of Pennsylvania 

Harry Runyan, Jr., Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1939, Rutgers—The State University (New Brunswick); M.A.E. 
of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, Loughborough University of Technology , 

John Madison Russell III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineers vi 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.E.E. 190» 
of Virginia; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 

Gajanan Sabnis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " 
B.S. in C.E. 1961, University of Bombay; M.Tech. 1963, Indian Institute of Techno 
Bombay; Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 

Kenneth Saczalski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering _ si, 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, University of Miami; M.S. 1967, University of Rochester; PHH: 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 

John Jay Salasin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Misc" 
B.S. 1964, George Washington University; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, University of 

Nils Salvesen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1960, M.S.E. 1961, Ph.D. 1966, University of Michigan 


Robert Bruce Samworth, Associate Professorial Lecturer in En. 


m. 
1951, 9" 


ineerini p 
gine jy " 


: r$ 
B.C.E. 1959, University of Delaware; M.S. in Engr. 1962, Johns Hopkins Unive 
1968, Cornell University 
John Baptist Scalzi, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering st? 


tts 
B.S. 1938, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1940, D.Sc. 1951, Massachuse 
Technology 
James Schiess, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Purdue University; M.S. 1968, College of William and Mary 
Allan Schneider, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering... tf 
B.S.(E.E.) 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S.E.E. 1962, Columbia 
Ph.D. 1974, University of Maryland 
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| hard Edgar Schneider, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
nology. E.E. 1961, Villanova University; M.S. in E.E. 1971, Rochester Institute of Tech- 


sad Schuchman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Uniye 1957. B.E.E. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1962, Stanford 
ity 
hy ‘typ, 
, William Schwartz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
k b. 1956, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, Yale University 
Ic P ASA ' 
i| ae Sears, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
y 3 E. 1964, M.M.E. 1968, City University of New York, City College 
Ty Scott Sh 


ane, Professor of Engineering Administration 
' in ChE, 


1941, University of Kansas; M.S. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Bs amian Shaughnessy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J » M.S. 1967, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


l * 1957, Ain Shams University; Ph.D. 1961, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


dhn ; 
| gg Norman Shoosmith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1953 1959, Queen's University, Toronto; M.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; Ph.D. 
'nolq Diversity of Virginia 
BER 9y Shulman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
`> 1948, New York University; M.S. in E.E. 1953, Newark College of Engineering 


S, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
» M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Dn " : , 
Bg Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research 
R Rutgers. B.v. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S.(LE.) 1964, 
bs ~The State University (New Brunswick); Ph.D. 1968, New York University 


Iton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


"arl p. 
| as 'anklin Ske 
e 2, F. i ^ 
| tho} ^ Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Bs i Arthur Sloan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
|p University University of Maryland; M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1971, J.D. 1974, George Washington 


IW 
| 
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Bs Louis Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
K M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


8. in rden Smith, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 
"t" 1933, University of Florida; M.E.A. 1956, D.Sc. 1966, George Washington 


W i 2 . * ^ * * 
8, iss Obieszczanski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* SS. 1957, Ph.D. 1964, Technical University of Warsaw 


0 
b tt Mart; " . = ~ "V ET 
me in c rensen, Adjunct Professor of Engineering T "he 
àD, 19e. 960, Newark College of Engineering; M.S. in C.E. 1962, Lehigh University; 
. University of California, Berkeley 


th 

Ur So 

Ms, in Sslau, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
`= 1957, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


el Ste; 
i Tu Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering —— 
s. 1943, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ae.E. 1951, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 


Olytechnic Institute and State University 


Duis Ste : : er , 
Uy 1960" Stermer, Jr. sociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
"y A ' MEE. 1965, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1971, Duke University 
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Ronald Halsey Thompson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1950, Adelphi College; M.A. 1951, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1959, University 
Pennsylvania 
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Dennis Peter Tihansky, Associate Research Professor of Operations Res 

B.A. 1965, Washington and Jefferson College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard Up 

Robert Yen-ying Ting, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Te 
Ph.D. 1971, University of California at San Diego 


Larry William Tombaugh, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1963, Colorado State University; 
University of Michigan 

Theodore George Toridis, Professor of En gineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 


ph.D. 1% 


Avtar Krishan Trehan, Adjunct Assistant Professor of E ngineering 
B.S. 1962, University of Allahabad, India; M.S. 1967, Brown University; Ph.D. 1971, 
University of Maryland 
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B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. 1958, University of Maryland; D.Sc. 1961, 
setts Institute of Technology 
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Jerry Lee Wagner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " 
B.S.(M.E.) 1967, University of Rhode Island; M.S.(M.E.) 1969, Lehigh Univers 

John Waller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Rockhurst College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Notre Dame 

Thomas Michael Walsh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, Ohio University; M.S.E. 1962, University of Akron 

Richard Currey Warder, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ge 
B.S. 1958, South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 
western University 

Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering T 
B.E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Ernst Weber, Adjunct Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science E d’ 
Dipl. Engr. 1924, D.Sc. 1927, Technical University, Vienna; Ph.D. 1926, Univers™ 
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B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Ph.D. 1968, Massac 
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John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering an 
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Robert Wilson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering A o? 
B.S. 1941, M.S. 1942, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1952, University 9 
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John Leonard Wolfgang, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E 
B.E.E. 1962, M.S. in Engr. 1967, George Washington University 
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B.B.A. 1946, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1949, € olumbia 
Ph.D. 1960, University of Rochester 
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"d ard Carson Yates, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ad Vi. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, University of 


ta Ph.D. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
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W Bs Levi Young, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1965 950, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.(Aero) 1958, Air Force Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 
~> "Diversity of Texas at Austin 
hun-ying Yu, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
962, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Syracuse University 
Ven Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Aen 936 University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technology; 
ag 1939, Stanford University 
ai. Mayer Ze 
SE. 1965 
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skind, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
» Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1973, George Washington 


"lou Zie i : £r we. ^ 
Bs U Zien, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


lasti nè National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University; Ph.D. 1967, California 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLIS 
REGULAT! 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may p^ 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate: 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was ap 
the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 1 p 
Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and gai 
Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to prow 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right % y 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the y* 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopatd 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; ; on 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washing g 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University ex og OF 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engagi" j 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons O aci 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University fi? 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other University 9 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if poss ive 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the M 
Senate* and the President of the Student Body, as are required tO T) 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, seme 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enfor T: 4 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution e yo) 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate 
soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. on 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Truste® y 


19, 1968: r ersity (y 
Any student suspended from The George Washington gemi 

grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful at Affo 

have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Stude 

* 'The University Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate : now "d | 

f The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are | 

the Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals. | 
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j Tre 


irap George Washington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 
lY Possible, 


n dollowing resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


m: it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
mitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
‘trig ment Organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their ac- 
eats at designated Places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stu- 
ep th © may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, how- 
"ite, lat such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the re- 
In his activities, 
A 3 niversity affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
d assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
tp E Shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
|Foviae Teedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
if ty, 7? however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 


me University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 

y) à n; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 

yh »* latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
Its object. 

e f, " 

i logie ing was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


cop Orge Washington University is opposed to discrimination based on 
j Mare in Creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap- 
lion n campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organi- 


(NUN be recognized or supported by the University unless it provides 
jn d assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in in- 
S consig x : : 

*red adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University. 


IN , 
M loving was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


| 


he ja University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
li bers Which Proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
Mich -Of the academic community should know that administrative action, 
hi ad include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
> OF suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in 
Protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 
Ho ^d Of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
Continue to implement this policy. 


submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
T7 Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
it ; 
Uber et red by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 


^p a fo the University (including as members of the University all persons 
"mal connection with the University) 
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(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, rest 
and learning, or 
| (b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or gues 
| University or to University buildings, or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or of? 
| | (d) who damages University property or injures members or guests 
| University, pf 
| may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by 
| lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the Uni 
for the government of its members. oft 
In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal ol p 
| disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises y 
I resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action 
University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


"TL 


"d 
; * > . 4 now 
* The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are 


the Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 
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Vocational counseling, 197 


Work load, academic, 20 
Work-study program, college, 184 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS | 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A) AS 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts n 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Ba & 
of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart. 
and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

astet 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), M À 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts ( F | 
Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Mas 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), " 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Special 
(M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) | 


s r , A 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science ( 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LM) Me 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law ( JD 
Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science ( F 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (cil 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)) " 
of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.); Doe 
Science (D.Sc.), Engineer (Engr.), and Applied Scientist (App.Sc.) 


j 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.); Bs 
of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S), Af! 
of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (a 
Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of ? $ 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration 
Adm.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. 1n alih k 
Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in MB 
Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration ( ist 
Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Adm 
(M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. of Urb. 

Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administrat 
Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), an 


Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


; Ü 
jon 


B.A.) 
(M 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts ( 
ter of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs 


" 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER Sh 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F,? 
24th Streets, N.W. 


1 


Number of On-campus Students 16.229 (9,768 men, 6,461 women! 


Number of On-campus 5.215 (2,875 men, 2,340 women) 
Undergraduates 


Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 150: 
countries 


1976-77 Tuition Undergraduate: $2,700 for two sen 
Graduate: $100 for each semesté 


Number of Full-time Faculty 961 (81% with Doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 380 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington who serve as profi 
lecturers) 


Residence Hall Space 1,932 


Room and Board | Cost varies from $1,750 to $1,950 
| for the academic year 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American 7g 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biolo d 
Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language an 
Civil Engineering, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archa 
Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer Science, Dramatic Art, East Asian 
(China and Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary 
English Literature, Environmental Studies, Fine Arts, French Language 8 
ture, Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, International Affairs, Journalism, Ju n 
Latin American Studies, Law Enforcement, Mathematical Statistics, Ma 
Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History A 
ture, Theory), Nurse Anesthetist Program, Nurse Practitioner 
ography, Philosophy, Phvsician's Assistant Program, Physics, 
Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Radiologic Sciences 
Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature 
Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Lite 
Language and Literature, Speech Communication and Broadcasting, 
ogy and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology. 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Gradus 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine “ot 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School E 
the School of Government and Business Administration, and the * 

and International Affairs. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


UMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, 1825 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 
DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 

COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 


SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS, 1973 
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FROM THE DEAN’s DESK 


i idel 
The time has come when off-campus adult educational programs are wid 


5 TE. 
accepted as an important element in university offerings, equivalent in ! 


own way to the traditional resident educational experience 
The College of General St 


«An ff 

u 
idies has been involved since its inception ' 
1950 in the org 


c oll 
anization and administration of an ol 


campus programs 


increasing variety y 
Today we offer a range of credit programs from the ® 
ciate to the doctoral level, with course content, faculty qualifications » 
degree requirements basically the same as the on campus programs oft 
university 


of 
arcaden 
Building and maintaining the quality of programs that command acad A 


16. 

and professional respect is an important and continuing concern for the hit 
elationis 

lege. We feel we have a maior asset in our close organizational relati f 
: ate. # 

with the academic departments of the various undergraduate, graduate: ^ 


5 
: : „antent ^ 
professional divisions on campus. Decisions concerning academic conte! oot 

§ of 


-ulty ! 
e appropriate campus division, and facul) 


all credit programs rest with tl 


n | 
á tme 
oli-campus programs are selected and approved by the academic depar 


according to university-wide standards for expertise and experience. 


ef 
olt 
We also recognize d 


that we are dealing with a new, more involved, an 
more demanding clientele—th 


§ 


„hich 
e adult, part-time student population wit row 


aif’ 
„rg me 
recurrent education. Our program planners dl 
univer 


s á eg 
emerged as the new majority in higher education, and which reflects the $ 


ing nationwide interest in 


fain close contact with the general community to determine how 


syal 
resources can be applied most effectively. And we feel our status as 4 P i 
university has been an important element in providing the flexibility to e 
new types of programs to meet emerging needs " Oa 
We look forward to increasing the spectrum of our educational pI9? we |’ 
through the activities of our new Office of Conferences and Semina y 
are moving ahead to d n À 


i Tt 
evelop a growing selection of noncredit prob" Qr | 
in this ^^. | & 


serve our clientele and we hope to rapidly increase our capability 


$ 

ROBERT L. HOLLAND ' 

DEAN -- TN 
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THE CALENDAR 1976—77* 


AUGUST 1976 

PW a 

4 5 6 

11 12 13 

16 17 18 19 20 

23 24 25 26 27 
30 31 


SEPTEMBER 1976 
P» 


r 
2 
9 
14 6 
21 3 
28 0 


OCTOBER 1976 
MTW T 


4 » 68 
11 12 13 
18 19 20 


25 26 27 


NOVEMBER 1976 


M T la > 
1 

8 11 
15 18 
22 25 


29 


1976 


August 25 
September 13 


t September 2-4 


September 6 
September 7 
September 11 
September 16 
October 11 
October 25 
November 18 
November 19—20 


November 24 


* Off-campus courses organized at any time 


. , s it 
t Application for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student's respon ibil 


made when registering for last 


Hours of registration w be 


4 


nnounced in the on-campu 


DECEMBER 1976 


12 13 14 15 7 3 14 
19 20 21 22 7 2 21 
26 27 28 29 31 5 4 28 


JANUARY 1977 MAY 1977 
Fw x 
PES ose. 
"o 10 11 12 
11 l 17 18 19 
18 12 24 25 26 
24 25 7 28 2 31 
31 


FEBRUARY 1977 JUNE 1977 
W TF ; TW TF 

2 $2 «1 12 3 

9 11 e a i 


16 18 13 14 15 16 17 


25 20 21 22 23 24 


27 28 29 30 31 


MARCH JULY 1977 
MTW JI 3 SMTW TE 


4 5 
11 12 
18 19 


FALL SEMESTER W 


: A ; i an 
Off-campus registrationt (days of registration 


ginning classes will be announced in the 
Schedule of Classes) 

Application for February graduation du 
registration t 
Registration on campust Thursday Saturday y^ 
Application for February graduation due 
registration 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
On-campus classes begin Tuesday 
Off-campus Faculty Meeting Saturday 
Off-campus classes begin Thursday . 
Columbus Day—no off-campus classes Monday E 
Veteran's Day—no off-campus classes Monday |, ur 
D.Sc. Dissertations of February candidates ue "d 
M.S. in Administration Comprehensive 
Friday-Saturday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last cl 


at 


e as P 


ass pedre” 


1” 
y and 9 


courses required for degree 


Schedule of Classes 


hats ai 


November 29 
December 1 


December 7 
December 11 


December 13-22 
December 20 
January 3 


1977 


January 3-14 


Hanuary 13-15 


January 17 
January 20 
February 21 
March 12 
March 21 
March 21 


March 23 
April 8 


April 15-16 
April 18 


April 22 
April 23 


April 28 
April 28— 
May 7 
April 29— 
May 6 
May 8 


1977 


% 
ün 
0 


! regi 
Is'tering for last courses requ 


THE CALENDAR 


Classes resume Monday 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's 
Theses of February candidates due in Dean's office 
Wednesday 

Last day of campus classes Tuesday 

M.A. in Education Comprehensive Examinations Satur- 
day 

Campus Examination period Monday-Wednesday 

Last day of off-campus classes Monday 

Master's Theses (other than those in the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science) of February candidates 


due Monday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Off-campus registration* (days of registration and be- 
ginning classes will be announced in the Off-campus 
Schedule of Classes) 

Applications for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Registration on campus* Thursday-Saturday 
Applications for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

On-campus and off-campus classes begin Monday 
Inauguration Day (holiday) Thursday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Spring Recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Monday 

Application for April M.A. in Education Comprehensive 
Examinations due Monday 

D.Sc. Dissertation of May candidates due Wednesday 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's 
Theses of May candidates due in Dean's Office Friday 
M.S. in Administration Comprehensive Examinations 
Friday-Saturday 

M.S. in Administration Theses of May candidates due in 
Dean's Office Monday 

Last day of campus classes Friday 

M.A. in Education Comprehensive Examinations Satur- 


day 
Last day of off-campus classes Thursday 
Campus examination period Thursday-Saturday 


Off-campus examination period Friday-Friday 


Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


There are two six and one-half week sessions and one 
thirteen-week session. Days of registration and begin- 
ning classes will be announced in the Off-campus Sched- 


ule of Classes 


lication í 
9r Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student's responsibility and must be 


he 


red for degree 


D 
Tegis E m 
tration will be announced in the on-campus Schedule of Classes 


opua A o id 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Columb”; 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was due. 
in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washing i 
University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose nam? 
bears, is an intangible one. : 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently ! . 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. T a 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students fro" of 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwin? y 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practices « his 
as the theory of republican government. To further the materialization o f 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Cor f 
“towards the endowment of a University to be established within the lim if 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Governme TÉ 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it asst 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company P 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. , gro) 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily bY * “ip 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicate ge ip 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of à e , Rev 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy o! pt ned 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and pet ted? 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress Oo "a 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. evel! 
guard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons ke an! 
religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor $ mi 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 2 P anta 
into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 2°” 
thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." alle 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian T. 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and à : (rot 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending pe 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical pe pri 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University "T 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between 
and Fifteenth Streets. 


v 
nsist® 
¢ 


THE UNIVERSITY 7 


Dur 
ring > ey T T 
Uthat — last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
between ion of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 
The L ineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
w Tea is not without its reminder ic inter ; J ity. 
ident M i its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
iden, Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
it — the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
n Select an pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washing- 
t had } ed Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
loped to see established. y 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Kor 

ge W 

"1 as > n ` . 

‘follow hingtom University includes twelve colleges, schools, and divisions, 
8: 


Olums 
* ibi lege 
tis ian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 


- : — ane provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the 
t Schoo! * = » ‘required for admission to the School oí Education and to 
"ic jurisdict ublic and International Affairs. Columbian College has aca- 
ile in L ction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Asso- 
lice in € ^ in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Sci- 

Jeodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Ocean- 


tra 

S'aphy The " 

"fal Studi hese off-campus programs are administered by the College of Gen- 
es 7 


"Profe. 
C 
le c 


le G ! 
" rad f / r A $ 
duate School of Arts and Sciencestt offers advanced study and re- 


Ster i 

Rei aiana; Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in 

egtees o -os of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

Cia oie et ol Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in 
are also available through cfi-campus programs administered 

“Nees + l of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to the 


h Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of Medicine. 


e No, 

Nationa a . 1 . t : 
| Mas nal Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
i aster - p n . 

\ of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 


Qn Car 
Mm: “an Practice a P2 á : - 
unm ractice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 


q he Sen Legal Education 

Slee of Ba va En ineering and { pplied Science offers courses leading to the 

tal ere nclos of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 

deo. leering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to 
x gineering Administration, Doc- 


of Science, Master of Eng 


» School of Medicine and Health Sci- 


A Scienc ooperates with the 
un le g to th mbined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
A ind Scienc cooperates w th the School of Medicine and Health 
g | leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor 
rogram lea to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of 
"ation 
t al 4 . à e 
"© Se Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the 
hool of r coop - : 
Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business Administration in 


* Prog, 
stam e 
n leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Arts. 


COLLEGE 


OF GENERAL STUDIES 


tor of Science, Engineer, and Applied Scientist. The School has academic ju 
diction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
ence, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. 
off-campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies: j 
The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to d 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Huma " 
netics and Leisure Studies; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Mais 
Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, 
tor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Education is also 
through off-campus programs administered by the College of General Stu 
The School of Government and Business Administration* offers underg 
ate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration ti 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration; graduaté programs I 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health if 
Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public madi jt 
istration, Master of Urban and Regional Planning; the Post-Master's Gn 
Certificate in Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Bu y 
Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. The School w 
academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the deg" gis 
Bachelor of Science in Administration and Master of Science in Admit! f 
tion. These off-campus programs are administered by the College of 
Studies. T. 
The School of Public and International Affairs* offers undergré duat? eadi 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate progra ims 7 e 
to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers an off- campus 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 0 
The College of General Studies supplements the adult education prog? jin 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, semi 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs Qr 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Colum i , 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Science p 


an 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, ? iti” 
ns 


p y 


School of Government and Business Administration have academic jt 
The Division of University Students makes available courses for StU 
candidates for degrees in this University. 
The Division of Experimental Programs 
The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional : accrediting id 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. pU 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association n Boe 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinati® r An 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association e " 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education * 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association 


ffaith f 


, o’ 
nist! att 


: ] 
- , . ^ ` . ationa 
* The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and Intern admit 
+ d ` + LI 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business ^, 


' i ea 
offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


| The Sc 

tion of pe em and Health Sciences is a member of the Associa- 

ls been m mal ipea Colleges and is one of the medical colleges which 

Curricula of ^s scura by the American Medical Association. 

Ww and: mechanic s , 1001 of Engineering and Applied Science in civil, electri- 
Tolession al E ge engineering are accredited by the Engineers' Council for 
| Th is evelopment. 
| of seis of Education is a charter member of the American Association 
| P Accreditatio vem Education and is accredited by the National Council 
tOgrams, ation of Teacher Education for its Bachelor’s and Master’s degree 
he Sc pee 

Nem "^ of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 
| trae 2 2 bu the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 

h Ministration C jdn the Council on Graduate Education for Public 

N Assembiy xm E In l 268, the School became a member of the Ameri- 
I y the -— m ne Schools of Business. The programs in accounting 

A ettified M - ron requirements for the K ertified Public Accountant and 
Health C iL PA Accountant professional examinations. The program 
| Mission Or p Administration is accredited by the National Accrediting Com- 
| Urban dip Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. The Master of 
| listitute + meme Planning degree program is recognized by the American 
* American Pme ‘ys Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of 

B T : ociety. The graduate program in clinical psychology 

ogical onde sychology is on the approved list of the American 

lited by a ^ ion The program in speech pathology and audiology is 

“Miners in S e Education and Training Board of the American Boards of 
Speech Pathology and Audiology. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


LET 

Cord 
Wi ance r = : : : 
"ith feder Y with the stated policy of its Board of Trustees and in conformity 
1 al law T F . 1 . Sj 
cri aws and regulations, George Washington University does not dis- 


Mate . 
ptal , íAiAinst any person on the basis of sex, race, color, religion, or na- 
Insta! regulati D of its education or employment programs or activities. 
» 2 call fo ations implementing Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
N the p, OT an explicit statement that the requirement not to discriminate 
ad Motives. of sex extends to employment in and admission to such programs 
i Nquinie 
lation. "— the application of this policy and feder 
activities ncerning discrimination in education or employme 
es may be addressed to the Office of the University's C 


ua O ‘ 
à Pportunity Programs or to the Director of the Office of € 
Partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


al laws and 
nt programs 
oordinator 
ivil Rights 


LOCATION 


-- Kennedy C 
nnedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


10 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


GOVERNMENT i 
The University is priv: itely endowed and is governed by a sel f-perpetuall 
Board of Trustees, with the President of the l niversity as an ex officio memi 
The members of the Board are named for a period of three years and * 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each anf 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


as? 
The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to 


ciate themselves for charitable, educational. literary, and scientific purp?” 
and to promote the general welfare of the U niversity. yn 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the 2 
versity and who have left the 1 niversity in good standing, or any person " 
is or has been a member of the te; iching, research, or Mim. Aci E 
of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active a 
bers are those who are life members of the George Washington University 
eral Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school of the r 
versity, or are current contributors to the George W: ashington University 5 
Fhe Alumni Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, N.W» 
ington, D.C. 20052 T. 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes ° 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alu 
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INTRODUCTION 
The College of General Studies, the off-campus division of George w 


ington University, was established in 1950 to extend the educational k- p 
of the University to the community. The College continues in expan a 
University’s activities by providing academic programs for adult studen 
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by Y 
Capitaine to meet the continuing educational requirements of the National 
thether (ne ofiera off-campus credit courses for the nondegree student, 
Tedentials c enrichment or for updating or upgrading his professional 
tra Studies —— ie degree programs, administered by the C ollege of Gen- 
| "Mergraau oi a colleges and schools of the University, are offered at the 
‘Ormaj Progra and graduate levels for students who wish to pursue a more 
^ Cooperation ı of study. Experimental pilot programs of study are developed 
cific ^ » with other colleges and schools of the University in response to 
develops udo the government and business community. The College also 
t les. conducts noncredit courses, seminars, and workshops drawing on 
. «eS of the University. 

Ihe vod ^ Instruction for the off-campus programs includes members of 
SS from oo of the University and academically qualified part-time lec- 
e Colleoe Washington professional community. : a 
à Personne works closely with education directors, public school officials, 
MM of €! administrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
dent, n study and expand the educational opportunities for the mature stu- 
B. peration with these sponsoring groups the College offers courses at 
thd Pig eg throughout the District of Columbia and in nearby Maryland 
MOfessional Government agencies and installations, business organizations, or 
Ourse or - Sroups interested in having the College organize and conduct a 
àn of the ILI educational program should contact the Associate 

ollege of General Studies. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
ac: > ic . " . . 
% Meg omic Standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 


d C - 8 . * . . DN 
| "tnc, rae of General Studies is accredited by its regional accrediting 
| ©? “Re Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


| Lum DEGREE PROGRAMS 
bian c 
Mig; an College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off cam- 
| 
Bociate ; 
Bacher in Arts in General Studies 


Bachelor of General Studies 


or ve " - . M` 
? Bachelo of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
l r of Sc : £ 
he n Of Science in Oceanography 


` aduate Sc ; : i dp 
“Mus. te School of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off 
Ma 
“Ster : 
n Master E Arts in Special Studies 
e Schoo} Science in Special Studies 
; - - rs í^orees 
impu. of Engineering and Applied Science offers the following degrees 
aster Engineer ng Administration 
Stor o Science 
The Sc r of Science 
00] A : R : 
Mas Kae Education offers the following degrees off campus: 
Educatio - in Education 
Cf oru 
»pecialist 
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The School of Government and Busine 
degrees off campus: 
Bachelor of Science in Administration 
Master of Science in Administration 


ss Administration offers the follow! 


SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS AND NONDEGREE PROGRAMS 
SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 


Special credit courses and 


: e 
programs designed to meet the needs of intere?! 
individuals, 


groups, and agencies are offered in the liberal arts, education, a 
other areas. From time to time such offerings include foreign-tour progt A 
and other programs of a continuing education nature. For further info 
tion contact one of the persons listed below. 


NONDEGREE PROGRAMS 


Í 
Courses, conferences, seminars, and institutes are offered to meet the med 
individuals and groups. They are designed for business, industry, and n" 
sional groups. For further information contact one of the persons listed by 
For information on programs in a general area, contact Charles Chamber% 
sociate Dean of the College of General Studies, telephone 676-7070. 61 
For information on LEEP programs, contact David A. Rowley, telephone 
6210. Assist 
For information on programs concerning women, contact Ruth Osborn, of 
ant Dean of the College of General Studies. for Continuing Education 
Women, telephone 676-7036. T: 
For information on noncredit programs, contact Earl Ross, Director © 
ferences and Seminars, telephone 676-7216. irecli 
For information on Teacher's Programs, cont di 
(see below). p De 
For information on programs in specific geographic areas, contact Ralp " 
Belles, Director of District of Columbia Programs, telephone 676-7061; "^ 
Carter, Director of Maryland Programs, telephone 676-7022; John Mo 
Director of Virginia Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


act the geographic area 


Admission EN 

i t - k: 
NO STUDENT may be denied admission to the University because of s€* 
color, creed, or national origin. 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 

me 
Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students uo ps |. 
the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. A studen” v | : 
been dismissed or required to withdraw from this or another -— "T ! 
eligible to register for at least one fall or one spring semester from ion. 
such action. Formal University admission is not required for registrati 


7222.4 ai 
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| 
IN 
| tera sereo students wishing to enroll in graduate courses other than those 
| Omp bied ; : School of Government and Business Administration must have 
[A a Jachelor's degree or have completed 90 semester hours of under- 
| lay, Lo Work and the permission of the instructor. Nondegree students who 
| Were b completed a Bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses 
| P the School of Government and Business Administration. 
|Nogtams earned as a nondegree student may later be transferred to degree 
oviding ~ George Wi ington University or other colleges and universities, 
| ets the m pee applicable to the desired curriculum, providing the student 
| viai equirements of the degree program for which he is applying, and 
8 all other requirements of the appropriate school are met. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE 


| dente wishi . : 

Rady; 4 Shing to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus under- 
~ Or graduate degree programs of George Washington University may 

niyy PPication forms from the College of General Studies, one of the Uni- 

M instal at campus Representatives, or the Education Officer of their agencies 

tfo... ODS. For information on the procedure to be followed when apply- 

Ru admission to campus degree programs, refer to the appropriate cata- 


ba n 


An a George Washington University. 
à icathe cation for admission, required credentials, and a nonrefundable 
lg, , 9n fee* of $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) 


Sent to the appropriate office. 


T j 4 e . * 
ed $ Presented become the property of the University and cannot be 


Unde 
Wraduate Degree Candidacy—Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
m 
i Need application, required credentials, and the application fee should be 
Won De Office of Admissions, George Washington University, N.W., Wash- 
V COn ^; 20052. 
Audio “ary school graduates applying for Associate in Arts in General 
Or Bachelor's degree candidacy must present the combined evidence of 
“Cceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
wing a minimum of fifteen "units"? in a college preparatory or 
" "urriculum; (2) the principal's statement that the applicant is ade- 
; (4Pl'éDared to undertake college work with reasonable prospect of suc- 
, College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
and the English Composition Achievement Test. The College En- 
y pamination Board tests are preferred; however, the American College 
U ye, tery scores will be accepted, (for students out of high school sev- 


ars i : 
v other appropriate tests may be prescribed). The applicant should 


fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to the Graduate School of 
and for students applying for readmission who were registered as degree an; 
Of their last registration at this University and who have not since registere 


are T ^ z 
s m. ^ year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
"ute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from © 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif.: or from! 
American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mature students who do not meet the above requirements may be o 
sidered for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at las 
semester hours of course work with a grade-point average of 2.00 or bel 
This must include courses in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 
and 9 semester hours of course work in at least two of the following am. 
priate areas: Humanities (literature, philosophy, foreign languages); ý 
Studies (anthropology, economics, geogr: iphy, history, political science 
chology, sociology), Natural and Mathematical Sciences. "T. 

The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference witb 
faculty adviser, and a conference concerning plans for study is require 
each applicant for admission to candidacy. 


ADVANCED STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES " 
Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities ma) x 
applied toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements of the 
program and the rules of the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 1 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, the course m? y 
used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits completed with à P. 
may not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester d j] 
quired for the degree, Any course completed with a grade of D or bete 
not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. 

Transfer students whose previous academic records raise doubts of their * d 
ity to complete degree requirements successfully must complete 15 h os 
course work in this College with a quality-point index of 2.00 or higher» 
considered for degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for candidacy j 
be distributed over two or more of the following areas: Humanities (liter? £ 
philosophy, foreign langus ige), Social Studies (anthropology, economie ji 
raphy, history, political science, sociology), and Natural and Mathe 
Sciences. (Students who have not successfully completed an acceptable €^. Jic? 
course in English Composition must include Engl 9 or 10 and 11.) Ante 
who have been suspended for academic reasons from this University 0T ^g 
institution must fulfill this same 15-hour requirement and also obtain , , 
approval of a petition for admission to degree candidacy from the Comm jen 
Admission and Advanced Standing of Columbian € ollege of Arts an@ * 7 or 

The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in W gut 


part, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdraw? for 

sequent poor work. tdi? rect! 
It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sen gor 

from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, 

Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION F 


o 
ges 
In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited be ,0 
Y 
versities, a maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing ! 
tained by any one or any combination of the following methods. 
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| canton ine earn up to a maximum of 30 hours, or waive curricular re- 
i tudeng E ^ —— limitation (passing a waiver examination does not entitle the 
h Of the f ty - mester hours of credit), by performing satisfactorily on any or 
ollowing: 
nin, — t Tests (APT).—Administered by the College Entrance 
4 Chiey " " oard. i : 
tere, 4 — Tests (may be used to waive requirements only).—Adminis- 
Sen "et Entrance Examination Board. —— , 
“amination i E tamination. Program (CLEP).- C LEP offers two types of 
ONS are np and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Examina- 
E wo five areas: mathematics, social sciences, humanities, natural 
& — i nglish composition. CLEP Subject Examinations measure 
Nbjects of specific college-level courses and are offered in more than 20 
C. 
" i; mission to degree candidacy, redit is assigned for the 
V the 50th ma the exception of the English composition examinati i 
the p pee or above (college sophomore norms). Credit is assigned 
ect Ex t Examinations passed at the level recommended in the C LEP 
Ode] Pol; : nations model policy or Council on College Level Examination 
Prio, lo t; cy. A candidate for a degree must seek departmental approval 
ln (c ‘aking the examination to receive credit for a CLEP Subject Examina- 
oit may not be earned by passing the examination after having taken 
ity or the at course. Arrangements for the examinations are the responsi- 
On Send pee and should be made with the College Entrance Examina- 
„Special m ox 1824, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
ences gomme Examinations in Columbian College of Arts and 
A i: ema may request any department of Columbian C ollege to offer 
tova] iga examination covering the subject matter of any specific course. 
Sufficient e automatically granted; the student must offer evidence that he 
uden, E vac keron to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. 
Y hot sub » has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements 
Subject wont take examinations for credit in the same cour s.) If a 
Signing .. xamination is available, the department ma choose to employ 
l Pathe (advanced placement) or waiver of a requirement by spe- 
: El examinations will depend on the department S pg: d 
st E n paper. Special departmental examinations will normally eo 
e hours’ duration. A $25 fee is charged for preparation, adminis- 


neral Ex- 
on, passed 


or 
Sub 
\ ) 


5 lea 


n 
' and o i : 
rj, „Srading of each course examination. 


Schools. A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 hours if the 

> Professional") semester hours may be obtained on the basis of serv- 
En actorii completed, as evaluated in accordance with the word 
Um ton of Educational E xperience in the Armed Forces. Ordinari y 
lence No credit will be allowed for military 
Or 


st 
are counted as electives 
: as Such 
©Sponde ` < 7 ‘ 
idence Courses A maximum of 15 semester hours may be earned 


the : tay 
" Successful completion of correspondence courses of college level 


Introduction to Business, Commercial Law, and 


EN limited to 3 credits each of advanced standing in the Sc chool of Government 
c a 
ministration All other CLEP examinations in Accounting and Business Adminis- 


c : , , 
' Government and Business Administration courses) are not accepted for advanced 


* in Introductory Accounting 
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which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally accredilé 
college or university. » 
Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A student wishing 
omit a required course may, with the permission of the faculty adviser, 9 
waiver examination, the passing of which relieves him of the curriculum ra 
ment and qualifies him for registration in an advanced course. The fee for 
3-hour course examination is $5. r 
Credit Earned Through United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) " 
Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support (DANTES). 
is assigned for approved United States Armed Forces Institute college" 
examinations passed with satisfactory scores. 


et 


Undergraduate Degree Candidacy—School of Government and 

Business Administration 

| 4 i uld” 
| Completed application, required credentials, and the application fee show 
sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washi 
D.C. 20052. 


z 
Requirements for admission for secondary school graduates are as foli. 
(A) 1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. secondary 9.4 
showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of English; at " 
two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with we 
tory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be AM. 
| history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. Students Jin 
| with deficiencies in secondary school units will be required to begin per ie! 
such deficiencies by appropriate courses or examinations within the 
in which they are enrolled in this University. «al 
International students may be considered for admission with an p no 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a certificate = in? 
show competence in the English language and may be required to en m 
full-time program in English before beginning studies in a degree progr di 
2. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the 
Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. gan 
It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December oF s ! 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangemé py 
tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with : eo 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 08540 or 194 T, 
St., Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the date © "t ; 
In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores Y. pt 
the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washingt™ 
20052. ever © 
The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; et po 1 
American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applic "n 
request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions direct if "Ld 
American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recomme 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 1. consid! i 
The School of Government and Business Administration will © 


{ 


J 


ate 
1 aggres 
* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the 


than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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Macy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual cir- 
ka onces, does not present all of the formal requirements stated above. The 
Sol may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 
p Students who have been out of secondary school for three years or more 
sion do not meet the above requirements may take a special battery of ad- 
._. ‘ests* by contacting the Office of Admissions or may be considered for 
ssion to the School of Government and Business Administration on a 
tion on! basis. To be admitted into the School's degree program, a con- 
oe, admitted student must complete a trial program of 15 semester hours 
tgs Ge work with a quality-point index of 2.5 or higher. This trial program 
p, "Clude one course each in accounting, economics, English and science, 
Ad i selected from the first-year curriculum of the Bachelor of Science in 
nistration degree program ; 
te, election of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in 
Admin nce with a faculty adviser in the School of Government aikee 
tate ig sation. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree i- 

required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial pro- 
Mig Pn successful completion of the trial program, the student — Haw 
à degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree status. 


Adm; 
iss} " m " 
i Sion with Advanced Standing 
E 

u Á < : - M. . ! üc- 
mlrements for admission of students transferring from other regionally - 
d Colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University 


| 


ttam 


tta 
Ollows: 
1 D Students who have accumulated 30 hours or more of academic credit 
er regionally accredited college or university in which they earned a 
T higher quality-point index may be admitted to the School of Govern- 
nd Business Administration. Advanced standing may be awarded for 
7 H certified courses taken at regionally accredited colleges or universities 
hich the student received a grade of C or better and n be applied 
tts or degree provided that they are comparable to the curricular require- 
ly. the degree. , nin 
aO Case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be 
for course work completed at regionally accredited community or 
colleges. Accounting and business administration courses taken at such 
Y a E» be applied toward the Bachelor of Science in Administration en 
er ie ded they are comparable to BAd 161, Mgt 118, 119 or Stat : 
ble „oes (one course per area up to a maximum of three courses), ne 
P this School's courses numbered 101—200, uas - vxore 
Jb. . Or junior college where a grade of € or better has es: — 
“cepted to waive certain required courses. The waiver of a reqt 
Athos Not entitle the student to any semester hours " — binc 
1 to ^ a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, / " ^ " uU 
| E "ausfy à curricular requirement. Credits earned wit a gri " 
mever, be counted toward the total number of semester hours require 


ule ; : erative English Examina- 
tad on include, among others, the Differential Aptitude Test, Cooperative Engli 


io p, [ 
Psychological Test 
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for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better ” 
not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit.* i 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole of 
part or to allow credit provisionally. i 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent 
rectly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admis 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

(B) Students may transfer into a degree program in the School of 
ment and Business Administration after completing at least 12 or more 
ter hours in another degree-granting division of this University prov! ed 
student has an accumulated quality-point index of 2.00 or higher at the | 
of transfer. A student wishing to transfer into the School from another 
sion of this University must submit a formal application of transfer V 
Office of Admissions. 

Courses taken at another division of this University may be applie 
a degree in this School provided they are comparable to the curricular I6. 
ments of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours of transfer cre 
be applied toward a degree program in this School. y 

(C) Students applying for transfer from another accredited college a 
versity, or from another division of this University whose previous aca g 
records raise doubts of their ability to complete degree requirements su of 
fully may be admitted to the School of Government and Business Admin 
tion on a conditional basis. To be admitted into the School’s degree ret 
a conditionally admitted student must complete a trial program of 15 SP 
hours of course work with a quality-point index of 2.5 or higher. A at, 
registered in another division of this University who has an accu yi 
quality-point index of less than 2.00 and who is conditionally admitte il 
School must earn a 2.5 quality-point index in the trial program and mus y 
ing this trial program bring the accumulated quality-point index t0 ^ 
higher to be admitted to the School's degree program. aie? 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be gui 

j/ 
E 


Gort 
1 


"noo 


conference with a faculty adviser in the School of Government af 
Administration, A conference concerning plans for study as a degree eh 
is required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial P ; t 
Upon successful completion of the trial program, the student who I? 


mitted a degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree status. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES d 


af 
e and a y 
pusine® 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptabl 
be applied toward a degree in the School of Government and 
ministration. 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY 
EXAMINATION 4 
wi" 
hours "i 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester S 
llowing 


curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the fo 


student 5 

* An exception to this rule is the freshman English composition requirement Any j to repa 
, 2 d 

a grade lower than C in English composition at another institution may be require 


course(s) at this University 
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College i i i i 
llege-Leve] Examination Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers two types of 


Taga ations: 1) ci EP Subject Examinations are offered in 29 subject areas. 
"use CP achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level 
taken the S — may not be earned by passing the examination after having 
Midis valent course.) CLEP examinations in Introductory Accounting, 
three cot to Business, Commercial Law and Data Processing are limited to 
unting ; he of advanced standing. All other CLEP examinations in Ac- 
l ailen Business Administration (School of Government and Business 
"lled in > on courses) are not accepted for advanced standing. Students en 
Ubject E 'eorge Washington 1 niversity who wish to receive credit for C M 
CLR E nations must receive prior approval of the department. (2) 
Mudie pm Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, social 
Wanceg umanities, the natural sciences and English composition. Credit- 
van standing is not given for the General l'est in English composition. 
Etamin; ced Placement Tests (APT).—Administered by the College Entrance 
„ation Board 
ten j evement Tests (may be used to waive requirements only).—Adminis- 
ah ollege I ntrance Examination Board. af 1. Ec 
$n ent ‘tions for Vi aiving € urriculum Requirements.— Ihe School o Gov- 
owes ànd Business Administration does not administer waiver examinations. 
“Tedi E Certain liberal arts courses may be waived and in some instances 
Mg > be assigned by satisfactorily passing a special departmental exami- 


Gra 
duate 
ate Degree Candidacy 


MA 
| STER’s DEGREES 

The ; 
“tion Degree of Master of Arts in Education (School of Education).—Appli- 
n 9r Master's degree candidacy should be filed by June 1 for the fall se- 


Mester 
x April | for the summer session, or November 1 for the spring semester. 
NE ^ application, required credentials, and the application fee should be 
Wag s € Office of the Dean. School of Education, 2201 G Street, N.W., 
hgton. D 20052 


dm;..: ; 
- Ts to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires a gna acf 
5 ke an accredited institution, an undergraduate quality-point Uer A 
* ĉTeradu. average) or above, demonstrated interest 1n education, appr pr e 
WO tate work, and personal traits that show promise as an educa or. 


"MNT, : ‘ cs D$ ev 
the g, Of successful teaching are required before admission to candidacy 


Mp, lie ots 
ted of school administration. Experience is required for admission to 
The pn, adult education and human resource development. 
d g, Sree of Master of Science in Administration (School of Government 
| Administration).—Forms for application for admission or read- 
Wt anq © àVailable at the Office of the Admissions Officer, School of Govern- 
< Usiness Administration, George Washington University, Washington, 
When completed, application forms should be submitted to this 
r than April 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring 
under April 1 for both summer sessions. AP me sone! 
thea degrees from foreign universities must submit appice s 
arlier in 


4.9 late 
Ste 


" mo 
each case. 
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To be eligible for admission applicants must present the following minii 
credentials: a bachelor's degree from a regionally accredited college or ur 
sity that includes at least 90 semester hours of academic work with an Ww 
undergraduate quality-point index of 2.5 (on a 4.00 scale) and a score © 
least the 50th percentile on the applicable admission test p 

Applicants must submit scores on the Graduate Management Admis 
Test (GMAT).* It is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrange C 
for the test with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N J. 08540. 
respondence concerning the Graduate Management Admission Test sho" p 


addressed to Box 966; concerning the Graduate Record Examination, to 
955. 
, i "re » 5 gr W 
Applicants whose undergraduate quality-point index is less than 2.5 0T ^. 


Graduate Management Admissions Test score ranks beneath the 50th rf 
tile will be admitted if (1) the quality-point index multiplied by 200 and ? 
to the GMAT score equals 950 points or (2) the upper division undergr? 20 
(last two years of undergraduate work) quality-point index multiplied To 
and added to the admissions test GMAT score equals 1,000 points. y 
Waiver of the admission test may be requested, by letter, by applicants ^ 
undergraduate quality-point index was 3.0 or better and whose undergr? it 
degree was conferred no more than 5 years previously and whose unde ‘i? 
ate major was in a discipline which supports the graduate program for ‘i 
application is made. The Admissions Committee will inform the app 
whether or not a waiver will be granted. wor 
A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours of graduate cours? vet 
required for the degree may be approved for transfer to the School o ep 
ment and Business Administration from the Division of University 9! ys 
the College of General Studies, another degree-granting division of t S f 
versity or another accredited college or university under the following ^. y 
tions: the course work must be approved as part of the student's prog "n 
studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of requireme n 
another degree, it must be graduate-level course work, it must have bee pd 
within the past two years and the student must have received a grade "py 
better. This action must be approved by a petition to the adviser and the ^, 
A transcript of the course work must be on file before the petition Can: Jr 
sidered. The transfer of credit rule applies to course work taken at Oe 
versity in nondegree status. The letter of admission will designate Stile 
semester at the beginning of which degree candidacy commences. 


transfer credit at that point may not exceed 9 semester hours. scient 
The Degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of ster ë 
Special Studies (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences)—These Ma "m 


articipat"? af 
gree off-campus programs are arranged for groups of students partici, of N 


particular program which has been approved by the Graduate Schon ! 
and Sciences. Application for Master's degree candidacy must be made qe 
bers of the group before registration. Completed application, req 
tials, and the application fee should be sent to the Office of the Dean 200% 
School of Arts and Sciences, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, 4 red 
Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree in this Schoo ovt" 
a bachelor's degree, from an accredited college or university, with ? 
quality-point index of 3.00 (a B average) or an equivalent grade- 


pes j i : " on 
* Applicants for the concentration in Public Administration may substitute scores 


Record Examination or the Miller 


i 


uire à 


m. 
m 


Analogies Test 
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A maxi 

Ward. mars r semester hours of advanced standing may be credited 
Work taken amp. Min tr by transfer of credit for approved graduate course 
this University. an accredited college or university or in nondegree status at 

le Ts 
lico) rires of ‘Master of Science or Master of Engineering Administration 
‘Mdidacy es rity! and Applied Science). Application for Master’s degree 
Tedentials i be made before registration. Completed application, required 
ng Cmm the application fee should be sent to the Manager of Engineer- 
NW. y, sions, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 725 23rd Street 
: mashington, D.C. 20052. j 
thelor’s aie » graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
Foducti e from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
iduate tent the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
An applic ore 1 xamination scores, and similar data. 
b take c who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
United inne undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 
Minimal he graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies are 
Vite Ey be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to take a 
|J Which E er of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate courses 
tfi any e is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken 
i Students. a of the requirements for the Master's degree. 
e egtee ve to apply for admission to the program of study leading to 
NB a, ditior Master of Engineering Administration must meet the follow- 
Tat lr amimia requirements: (1) the applicant must have an ade- 
peering — of the principles of human relations, the fundamentals of 
"we (0 mtem ut analysis, and the fundamentals of quantitative methods. 
in uate hate can be met by satisfactory completion of the following under- 
" Mdminis reri Ot "vy: ed equivalents: EAd 150, Introduction to Engineer- 
| Th "Ad 170 E ne 160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis; 
tw ®Pplicant - " ` uantitative Methods for Engineering Administration. (2) 
tes Prescribe P a required to complete other undergraduate prerequisite 
Stade a C -— M condition of admission. (3) A student is required to earn 
k Brade of p we in these courses (unless the requirement is stipulated to 
bo Course, If or etter upon admission) in each undergraduate prerequi- 
ET. further ¢ us scholarship requirement is not met, the student is barred 
d enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any of the under- 
Prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses is not applicable 


Mard the 
Up to < degree of Master of Engineering Administration. 
s of A or B), which 


to 
Mally Lie hours of satisfactory credit (with grade 
Ution, bo z been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
* Tequireme accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
m the stude ents in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. How- 
te dep ent must, with the approval of his adviser, petition to the appro- 


e 
Cr 


@rtment chairman for such a transfer. 
Dy 
CATION SP 
T 
Ji 


ECIALIST DEGREE 


he De 

. “8ree of Education Specialist (School of Education).—Each applicant 
aff member of the School of Edu- 
d by the Dean. 


his University 


e interv; 
ervie ^ 
or p, ewed and recommended by a st 
Mission r à representative in the candidate's-locality appointe 
e >» x x a e 
quires a Master of Arts in Education degree from t 
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(or the equivalent), a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test or t 
Graduate Record Examination, or grades in graduate course work which ™ 
standards set by the Advanced Graduate Faculty and two years of succesil 
perunent experience. Completed application, required credentials, and the 
plication fee should be sent to the Office of the Dean, School of E ducati? 


George Washington University, W ashington, D.C. 20052. 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE DEGREI 


The Degree of Doctor of Science (School of Engineering and Appl 
Science).—The prospective doctoral student seeking admission should app 
before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for the spring $ 
mester. Personal interviews may then be arr: inged to discuss the applicat; 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The A 
cant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) to be 
warded to the Manager of I ngineering Admissions, School of Engineering 1 
Applied Science, 725 23rd Street, N.W , Washington, D.C. 20052, in su r the 
time to permit assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon aftel 
above application deadlines as possible 


fro? 
Io be admitted to the doctoral program, a satisfactory Master's degre” jji 
J 
an accredited institution is odini, together with acceptable personal rai 
ra 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Normally, a B average in £f 


; act 
work is required. However, the minimum does not assure automatic 


ance; the departments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. W 
applicant must arrange for letters of recommend; ition to be submitted from 
faculty members of the institution from which he received his M: isters O n 
one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's adviser. The letter § 


m addressed to the appropriate department chairman , gol 

Up to 6 semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the itt” 
of A or B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another accreditec p 
tion may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctor: il requirements at this 9* nal 


i T 
subject to the approval of the student's adviser and his department chi sio {0 
en on 1185 
Credit earned in courses completed more than five vears prior to adn a 


ye 
; parth 
the doctoral program will not be accepted in transfer, and some w E. 
may require that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorte 
of time before admission. 
Readmission 2i 
Uni 
A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from dë i 
a 
sity for one or more spring or fall semester, must make formal applic tio" 


egul' 
readmission. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and Te ym eat 

rc , 
in force at the time of return. ‘Complete and official transcripts f mu 


ation ^. 
institution the student has attended since m: iking the previous 2 applic a t 


icatio! 4 
be sent to the appropriate office at this University before the applic l 
"au 
readmission can be evaluated. i schoo! «lh 
When there are curriculum changes in graduate programs in ye be f | 

n : 
Government and Business Administration, the readmitted student om? i 


~ 5 
quired to take additional course work in preparation for the Master’ 
hensive Examinations. 


Registration 


REGISTR/ "ui opio 
EGISTRATION is conducted before or at the first class meet- 


cach c et Ai 

: ene. A ien sd places stated in the Off-campus Schedule of 
Bur advance of each semester. 
|y, It ES in an off-campus course constitutes admission to that course 
Only snot admit the student to campus courses or to degree candidacy. 
| lor 2 ems to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students 
QUOI recently an ro: he more). Those who have been graduated from high 
| "oui apply £ " wish to be full-time freshman students at this University 

Campus ü - : v to the appropriate college or school on campus. 

Which ux bere in an area of concentration with a small enroll- 

ampus courses in aeri offering courses off campus may have to register 

Ea S rder to meet the requirements for the degree. Permis- 
^w lo registratio v rom the € ollege of General Studies at least two weeks 
“istration ation for courses in the School of Government and Business Ad- 
Auditin > . 
Ay tg With the permission of the instructor, students may register as 
“Ons; he S n auditor is not required to take active part or to take examina- 
3 for t ^ nbn neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same for the auditor 
dent may RE registered for credit. With the approval of the Dean, a 
A ster A nae from credit to audit status during the first third of the 
"Credit. ^i student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 
m Curre : ` 
e Medos A student registered as a degree candidate in any 

eneral od gin - L niversity may take credit courses in the College 

the illie y M permission (granted prior to registration) of the 
| Hitut .- z ool concerned. A ‘College of General Studies Off- 
nag Priate egistration Permit” form must be obtained from the 


ban 


Apu 


hy Student taki | 
OF at cba Ing course work in another college or school of the Univer- 
Yr institution through the Consortium of Universities of the 


ish 
“hing 


Pton Metr 
etropolitan Area, Inc., must have the permission of his dean. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


>y order, made payable to George 


TN 
. 5S Sh : 

shin Ould be paid by check or n 
ation number should appear in the 


-Niversity. The student identif 
r. 
fees were adopted for the academic year 1976-77. (doe peque 


r Proj 
Olecte : 
Jected tuition and fee increases for 1977-80.) 
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Tuition* 

On campus: 
Part-time undergraduate program, for each semester hour AME 89 
Graduate study other than in the School of Engineering and Applied 


"er f 
Science, for each semester hour ...... UCM Un d 


Graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, for 


MOh.semegep Mower 22k uuo. ahia., inba dca in 
Off campus: t " 
For each semester hour « Veces niin soveni f 
School of Engineering and Applied Science off-campus programs, for n 
each semester hourt Nb end a UT appris a a RH A ticks " el 
ICAF programs, for each semester hour LLL j^ 
Thesis: $ gst 
ICAF programs, for each semester hour A E S 1 
Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Administration gi 
degree programs (other than ICAF), for each semester hour 
School of Engineering and Applied Science programs, for each semes- jon" 
EE MEE imanan ye r OERO E ee 
University Center Fee (charged only to students registered on campus, 
nonrefundable) 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: qs 
For each semester ........... sect TD NR — PCIE ASE 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
campus: 4? 
For each semester hour for which the student registers ....................- 
For on-campus degree candidates maintaining “continuous registration" 
status: "o 
For: sodh sdmentet oa Lucus caia lieb aaa, cot - 
Special Fees ! 
10" 
Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ..........- st 
Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable z 
Graduation fee, due and payable at the time of registration for the last 
semester or summer session: so 
Associate’s degree ......... jj 


Bachelor's, Master's and Doctor of Science degrees . 


= he app, 
* Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should consult "^ " 
catalogue (Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue, School of Engineering and Applied * 
logue, or School of Medicine and Health Sciences Catalogue 
T 
t Except for ICAF and School of Engincering and Applied Science programs ine 


En 
of B 
This fee does not apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the School 


and Applied Science 


v regist g 
$ Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period € wre 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis i5 ‘o ulation 
In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time may be granted in accordance with the re leav? 
the school in which the student is registe red See page 40 for regulations governing militar 
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Speci 

ecia] ^ ý . 

zat Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examina- 
ation fee, f 


‘tanding), 


à Waiver of requirement, or both ......................... PREP GP de on $25.00 
Ontinuous 


^ lOe ; ` ^ x r uty ° 9 
(i Katin, the School of Engineering and Applied Science), to maintain 
m tUOUS registration” during any semester of absence from the 


(| imi 74.00 
Ntin F = “as ee EA evi ege Pb rito m DE à stet . 
in CMS Registration fee, or« ampus or off-campus,? degree candidates 

, tinuo, Se hool of Engineering and Applied Science, to maintain “con- 

|| sity US registration” during any semester of absence from the Univer- 

ber ?r after completion of tuition requirements* BOG. OC! c MA LH 100.00 
| in : x iy pora 

— Registration fee, ICAF degree candidates, to maintain “con- 

sitys US registration” during any semester of absence from the Univer- 

E- i 85.00 
tte-re hs revente ROME ms mette timi eee D A 
tsi Sistration fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the 
MENU. period. i snoninger n EE 15.00 
T bind; , : 
binding two copies of the Master’s thesis (other than ICAF pro- 
ome a, M j Sii AE EN O 10.00 
Or bi i H . " D 
Pee » binding two copies of the Master’s thesis (ICAF) programs) ...... 7.00 
Natio, Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Exami- 
àte-p n (Doctor of Science candidates) ...ccccscccssosssussssssessnssnesesieeeten 60.00 
kd i “ 
of Rement fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “Payment 
en." Pages 31-32) o auct dala icd 15.00 
a 3 : i 
icu financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
31.39) rance for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” pages bo 
o is nbi E Biia US 35. 
tam z : i 
tumba financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
31-35) rance for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages a 
vh 15. 
tur, > eee ERT Re oom sb ca 
. Ine . E 
iter check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
the Plete, returned by the bank for insufficient funds, or for any 
EN LL 15.00 
E erem nnne nnne 
Transe „ach examination to waive a curriculum requirement ................ 5.00 
Ty 
lf x. fee, for each transcript of record ................ eere 2.00 
Of the fr more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each 
Mei irst two copies is $2.00 each, fee for each additional copy ........ .50 
OM i + * 
Ment of lost or stolen picture identification card ................-«- 2.00 
PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1977-80 
b 
ie 


bed increases for the academic years 1977-78, 1978-79, and 1979-80 
Sen estim ; 


Ve 


ated as follows: 


~ 


$ i, 

h 

b rent of 
ur 

Or, n ar 
hr a id 


the con i who is granted leave of absence 
tinuous istrat 1 l the student o is gra d ~ 
vs reputation: Hu VM irements which were in 


4 Continue his work toward a degree under the academic requi 4 ard neither 
f. © time of The continuous registration fee applies towar 


è his fi e! 
3 rst registration 
e g to apply to students grar ted 


nor 


Y leay residence requirements for the degree. This fee does not 

ave 

"us f page 4 

üd te do, : : 

J * does ^ r School of Engineering 
ADDlied Se not apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the 00) g 


ence 
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On Campus* 


t Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 
dents): 


git 
1977-78 E gi 
1978-79 Wl 
1979-80 } 
Off Campus 
t Increase by semester hour (except ICAF and School of Engineering 

and Applied Science programs): 

Course Work Other than Thesis T 
1977-78 jl 
1978-79 ql 
1979-80 

Thesis for Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Ad- 

ministration programs T 
1977-78 gi 
1978-79 qi 
1979-80 

t Increase by semester hour (ICAF programs including thesis) : "n 
1977-78 i 
1978-79 fl 
1979-80 


tł Increase by semester hour (School of Engineering and Applied Science 


programs including thesis) : afl 
Tarii SAR E Som Meh AEE aii BA EA 
1978-79 AE fe BONS TH 00 E s | 
ss citri AA of. UE | 
| 

PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 
Y 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. y 
creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circumstane w | 
should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. $ 5 8 
versity hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obli? py 
maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent pm 
ticularly as they affect private educational institutions, have been be ! 
variable and significant increases in tuition in excess of the above lif 
be required 


we cael $ ot, 
the, E hd i 


* Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should consult 


catalogue (Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue, School of Engineering and Applied * Š 
logue, or School of Medicine and Health Sciences Catalogue). „cedi 
r . 2 re 
t Semester-hour increases become effective at the beginning of the summer sessions p # 
A x» " 
academic year. J ofi 


"Wet ^ ^ eci 
f This increase by semester hour does not include the projected increases for $p* 
programs arranged with the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


a aaa 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


Fr. 
CAMPUS COURSES 


Ces f 
wl semester are due and payable in full at the time of each regis- 
iin a Cdi a m t registering for a thirteen-week credit course may 
ua] installme payment contract at each registration to make payments in three 
1976 by Sat one-third at the time of registration, one-third by October 
‘ Blur Festis by November 5, 1976 (for the fall semester) ; one-third 
inm , 1977 and one-third by March 10, 1977 (for the spring semes- 
êr ments a due at the stipulated times. Interest at the rate of 8 per cent 
Mester E ^ the unpaid balance will be charged from the beginning of each 
ES Ye date payment is made 
"ts receiving partial government tuition assistance must pay their por- 
I" tuition in full at the time of registration. 
LIN th aN specified special sessions, tuition and fees for cre 
‘istration. twelve weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are pay 
Stuc , 
dara e fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
‘I T cent ES late-payment fee and will be subject to an interest charge of 
^ y EL aon. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
VE Student . red. In the event a student's account Is financially encumbered, 
Ute Semes orfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in fu- 
"thoi Sters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
eric infor” future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
t wil retion until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 


it courses last- 
able in full at 


a T à à 
en ancia] reinstatement fee of $15. 
3 auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 


t credit. 


$a i$ permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
are : An. esf : f ~ EY s 
* paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 


at the x i ] 
mo Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
AIC du à xi; ; 
finan ney orders should be made out to George Washington University. 
“lal credit is made by student number. It is therefore essential that 


Stude 
a ent identies ; : 3 
k, ^ Identification number appears in the upper left hand corner of the 


M" 


- 
! à Stu 


dent 


eo 
5 


at the time of registration and the 

1976 (for the fall semester) and Marc 
i Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per an 
De charged from the date of registration to the 


num on the unpaid 
date payment 1s 


MEN e. , i 
ne tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
acts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
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deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed! 
value of the tuition awards by $600 or more. Under such circumstances " 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the yi^ 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferre 
ment contract. io 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automa 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge? 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
cially encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encum 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts n 
ture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Regist! 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, añ 
academic information until the account is settled financially. Fin ancial jii ji 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the U niversity in 4 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. ni 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students ™ 
tered for credit. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


REFUND OF FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION* 


Applinns: : 

PPlications for withdrawal from the 
© must be 
Mision in W 


a <ePtable notice. 
lr t authorized withdrawals and 
he aition Charges will be 
academic year 


REFUND SCHEDULE 1976-1977 

lon 
£ Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 
Starting date of class 
Starting date 
Starting date 
Starting date 


plus 6 calendar days 
plus 20 calendar days 
plus 34 calendar days 
plus 35 calendar days to end 


of class 
of class 
of class 


» 2 days per week) 
Starting date 
Starting date 
Starting date 
Starting date 


days 
days 
days 
days 


of class plus 2 calendar 
of plus 8 calendar 
of plus 15 calendar 
of class plus 16 calendar 


class 
class 
to end 


Session (3 weeks) 
90% 


50, Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day 
50% Rd date of class plus 5 calendar days 
0% one date of class plus 9 calendar days 
tarting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end 


21 days. 


warded for sessions of less than 


b 
- will be a 


No 
khe. *XCeptions wil 


uli l be made for holidays, late registration, absences, or class 
lin " 


Studer? for any reason whatsoever. l serie * 
ive oa who is granted military leave before completing the semester wi 
d. edits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for with- 
linda) the University (see above). Payments made in excess of the non- 
l ^ le balance will be refunded to the student. The nonrefundable balance 

Maintained as a deferred credit for use by the student when he returns 
h no. ensity (see “Military Leave,” page 40). l 
ites, Case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 


iym id 
ent applies Only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 

= 

ACTUM j ; . 

Adererag >, COM erning refunds of fees for students who zister for gere oP Sere, 

^ Or the ed and Graduate Catalogue, the School of Engineering and Applied Science Ca 


Summer Sessions Catalogue 


University or for change in class sched- 
made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, or 
hich the student is registered. Notification to an instructor is not 


changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 
made in accordance with the following schedule for 
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[2 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (e xception: students gran 
military leave, see page 40) 


Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be give 
student who does not have a clear financial record. 


Regulations 


CAMPUS STUDY 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE CANDIDATES may register for campus courses appro 
for their programs if these courses are not available at off- campus cent 
Students must notify the Office of Student Records, Colle ge ol Get, 
Studies, telephone 676-7017, at least two weeks prior to the date of campus K 
istration so that registration materials may be prepared. This material m. 
picked up by the student at Building K, 817 23rd Street, N.W., during regi" 
tion. the 
A student may register for or i-campus courses as a nondegree student in 


Division of University Students, telephone 676-6370. 


ACADEMIC WORKLOAD 


— students admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time sudes 

for 12 or more hours in a semester. Students t: iking course work to ^ 
for degree candidacy who are registered in this College may not take ™ 
than 10 hours in a semester. 

A full-time undergraduate student in Columbian C ollege of Arts and f 
who is not on probation may not ordin: wily take more than 17 semester "i 
A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on probatio 
not take more than 10 hours. TR 

A full-time undergraduate student in the School of Government and qf 
ness Administration who is not on probation may not ordinarily take wh? 
than 15 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a Wee" 
is not on probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours. in [id 

A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree 
School of Government and Business Administration and whose quality p | | 
index is 3.50 or higher may take up to 18 hours. An employed underg™ 
student who meets the same standard may take up to 12 hours. aol | | 

A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree in edi! 
bian College of Arts and Sciences and who. during the immediately PI* pr? 
semester, has received no grades below B and has earned grades of AM ^y i 


" 
Scie 4 


courses totaling at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 -—— A 

employed undergraduate student who, during the immediately prece ours? tu 
mester, has no grades below B and has earned grades of A in tW9 © 
totaling at least 6 semester hours m: iy not take more than 12 hours. pou | to 


aster at | v 
A student on probation normally may not take more than 3 seme uri | X 
any time ^ a 


A student who accepts employment after registration or at prog Tc 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his ,[9 
may be adjusted, if necessary. m chor 
A full-time graduate student who is a candidate for a degree in " , 127 1% 
X Government and Business Administration may not take more that 
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| d 
| et hours. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours a week 
; Dot take more than 6 hours. 
b. full-time Student in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences registers 
d » 12 semester hours each semester; a part-time student must register for 
| dn, , "er hours each semester. These requirements do not apply when a stu- 
t has fewer than 9 semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part- 
me) remaining to complete his program. A full-time student may not take 


"lore th. 
| than 15 semester hours during any one semester. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
Paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is registered. 
Mtisteren is held responsible for all the work of the course in which he is 
visio » and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
n 1s made for the student to make up work missed. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


„are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the 
They are not given out by instructors or the adminis- 


each semester. 
f 


NDER;. 
ERGRADUATE 


js following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; 
No OW Pass: F, Fail; 7, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit; 
tedi à Credit. Except for courses which specifically state that emer ~a 
uden er a student may not repeat for credit a course in w e ^ 
UM aS received a grade of D or better, unless required to do so by the 
he p "ent concerned. A w ritten statement to this effect must be submitted to 


, 


epistr. 
Bistrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. 


y Sllowing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; e Minimum 
Cou, Fail; 7, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized W ithdrawal. mà 
e pe Which specifically state that repetition for credit is permi e , € 
in taking School of Education and School of Government and Business 
iv tration courses may not repeat for credit a course in which - 
P à grade of C or above. A student taking a Graduate School of € 
bra l aces course may repeat for credit a course in which he has sey 
Med. of C or above only when permitted to do so by the — _ 
! Creda ESS the course description states that the —— m ' sacr. 
e Ix A Written statement to this effect must be submitte hs Piles 
hoo} -, 2S Office. It is then filed with the Registrar. aaaea € 
Sure Enginee g and Applied Science courses may not m €— 
by », ! Which he has received a grade of C or above, unless require : 
at written statement requiring the student to 


le departn 'onc : 
i artment concerned; a : 
at fi , . p ^ gis F C 
sach a course for credit must be submitted to the Registrar by the 


Top 
Mate 
ite department chairman 
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| INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (Incomplete), the m 
bol W (Authorized Withdrawal) or the symbol / (Unauthorized Withdre'? 
will be recorded. The symbol J indicates that a satisfactory explanation ^. 
been given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the requ% 
| | work of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of J may * 
corded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's control. is unable t ^ 
plete the work of the course and if the instructor is informed of, and appro". 
such reasons before the date when grades must be reported. The grade 
Ii be used only if the student's prior performance and class attendance # 

, course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of à e 
! which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date " 
|| grades must. be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are lar! 

| sented to the instructor, the instructor may initiate an appropriate grade cho 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


w 
* A ^ r ; a’ 
For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from" iq 
| dent's record, consult the regulations of the college or school (see pag 


| 69, 72, 74 and 84). 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: a G 
fi For each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 points 
| points; D, 1 point; F, no points. y 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This 1$ "^ 
| dividing the total number of quality points by the total number of “y 
ll h hours for which the student has registered. Example: if a student rece! m 
A in one three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, he 

| | l compute his quality-point index this way: 


f 1 4 x 3 (semester hours) = 12 
M B = 3 x 3 (semester hours) 9 
| = - | 
n 6 21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index |, 
| E 
li | Courses marked W, I, CR, or NC are not considered in determining gf i 
i | l | dex, except that courses marked I will be considered when a formal " ered” | 
| corded. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not com h 
j| computing the quality-point index. De 
i] E 
à 
| | WARNINGST 


è 0 ing work wW 
| At stated intervals during the academic year students who are doing 


| l grade or lower in courses with departmental numbers below 


| oe dh 
| qpa E gineering Y 
hill l * Not applicable to Columbian College or to graduate study in the School of Eng E 
| ll | plied Science be 


t Not applicable to the School of Government and Business Administration 
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| Wa . - 
l roca » "warning" constitutes notice to the student that he must consult 
| ablishe d and his adviser at the earliest opportunity. "Warning periods" are 
iting the one the seventh and eighth weeks of thirteen-week courses, and 
| ird and fourth weeks of six and a half week courses. 


| "OBATION 


|n eneraduate Probation in the School of Government and Business Ad- 
| dj ELA student whose cumulative quality-point index falls below 
Probari o n meting a minimum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed 
""on. This probation extends over the period in which the student 
semester hours of work, which may include remedial studies as 


< 


| , 
Prod ‘Shale wad Probation in Columbian C ‘ollege of Arts and Sciences.—A 
tuding "í > ner Mupetides or on probation is considered to be in good 
à m student* who in one semester receives two grades of F in courses 
Probari or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed 
lide " rta A student in his first semester on probation who receives one 
^r, in such a course will be continued on probation for a second semes- 
tinin P grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in deter- 
tw; 8 Probation, Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of J will be 
art of the record for the semester during which the J is removed. 


i 
Cor tion taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all 
removed from probation. 
Probation in the School of Government and Business Administra- 


Student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours and whose 

int index is below 3.00 is placed on probation for the period in which 
! gin pnl semester hours of work are attempted. If the quality-point index 
bende low 3.00 at the end of the probationary period, the student is sus- 
al be] If, after probation is removed, a student's quality-point index again 
ow 3.00, he is suspended. 


PENSION 


U 
| win eraduate Suspension in the School of Government and Business Admin- 
1 i^ student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose in- 
dj ns below 2.00 at the end of the probationary period may be sus- 
tr the * Student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
apse of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for re- 
the student must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the 
-9uncil of conduct during absence from the University which indicates 
Student will profit from readmission. A student readmitted after sus- 
St 2.5," 9n probation and must maintain a current quality-point index of at 
"9 on each 12 semester hours of work undertaken until the cumulative 


B. 
Missio 


e 


as stated to students enrolled for a 


suspension are applicable t 
« - : " olled 
^ (12 semester hours or more) during the fall or spring semester. c — ^ 
* Semester hours d z the fall or spring semester and students maem e qe the 

: ei semes- 
are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record for 12 


or, ^ 
nultiples thereof rather than on their record in any one semester. 
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index is 2.00. In no case will the probationary period after readmission 0% 


24 hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will nol 
readmitted. 


Undergraduate Suspension in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
student* who in one semester receives grades of F in three courses carry 
or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspended. At 
dent in his first semester on probation who receives two or more grades d 
such courses is suspended. A student who receives one or more grades of g 
such courses in any later semester on probation is suspended. Two grade 
D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining suspe? d 
Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of J will be considered a P 
the record for the semester during which the 7 is removed. ssi 

A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether suc 
or after an interval, is suspended. eve 

A student suspended for poor scholarship cannot register for courses " 
as an auditor. He may apply for readmission after the lapse of either the oo 
or the spring semester. He must then submit evidence to the Committ? y 
Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue college work. A student 
pended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. T 

Graduate Suspension in the School of Education.—A student who yee 
the grade of C in more than 6 semester hours of work is subject to suspe gj 
A student who receives a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the 
of Education before enrollment for further work. „iit 

Graduate Suspension in the School of Government and Business Admir gt 
tion.—A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation y 
above) will be suspended or asked to withdraw. A student who is suspe pe 


J 


t A J "p tto er 
or withdraws under these conditions may apply for readmission after th e 
of one academic semester. To be readmitted the student must submit € wil 


at DN ; $ admitte am | 

which indicates academic success if readmitted. A student so read ip! 
. . " "N^ ality” b 

continue on academic probation and must achieve a minimum qua si 


index of 3.50 in the next 12 semester hours of graduate study. Should 1 il 
dent fail to achieve this minimum quality-point index a second suspens ` 
result and subsequent readmission will be denied. 

CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

DROPPING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS iM 


A course may be dropped without academic penalty during the first third d" 
semester. Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty after sed bY 
third of the semester requires approval of a written request, accompa i cyd | 
completed drop slip, addressed to the Dean of the College of Genera ble d 

Procedure for Dropping Courses.—An off-campus drop slip (obtain? udi 
the instructor, or University representatives at the College of Gener? ^, jj 
must be completed, signed and dated by the instructor, and submitté 


"T ^ 
— rolled ^g |i. 
* The rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as stated to students ents C E 
full-time program (12 semester hours or more during the fall or spring semester. * lled durs j 
for less than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester and students " or 129 in 
summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their recor 
ter hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their record in any one semester. 
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Col 

ege 1 aw ~ ' e " . r 

thethe, of General Studies. The instructor will indicate on the drop slip 

trueto - not the student is passing. Merely reporting a withdrawal to an 
does not effect the student's discontinuance from a course; a proper 


top Slip I 
tate nust be submitted to the College of General Studies. The effective 


| Eo ne date the instructor signed the drop slip. ] 
' recordin um the proper procedure will result in the Office of the Regis- 
Lot relieve 2 » grade of F and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, will 
e student of financial responsibility for the entire course. 


ko 
P 
PING A COURSE ON CAMPUS 


tcan 
w Dus avai i 3 i 
Wed M rop slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) must be completed, 
A " dated by the instructor, and submitted to the Office of Student Rec- 
Ollege of General Studies, 
aa ollege and school of the University sets 
erning withdrawal. 
Charoec l ; 
he ; "gm for courses dropped without the 
to ad te student. Reporting the dropping of 
Stitute an Official withdrawal. 


deadline dates for each semes- 


approval of the dean must be 
a course to an instructor does 


Ray 

NSE 

ER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 

Studies, as a degree candidate, 
be made only 
sfer are avail- 


tan 

Sfer J 

Vy an residence to the College of General 
"ih er college, school, or division of the University ma 


€ ap e o . s 
t th PProval of the deans concerned. Applications for tre 
* University's Office of Admissions or at the office of the appropriate 


lien PON transfer the student should consult his faculty adviser as to the re- 


tme 
, pn^ he must fulfill. 

axi p s : ^ 
tis ip "Um of 42 semester hours is transferrable toward the Associate in 


Gene Y : : : 

able ——Y Studies degree; a maximum of 90 semester bours is trans- 

"ti t vard a Bachelor's degree; a maximum of 9 semester hours is trans- 
OWar ; 222. r 2 $ . : 

‘9s, "ard a Master of Science in Administration degree; and a maximum 


s transferrable toward the degree of Master of Arts in Spe- 


, Meste 
lg “ster hours i 
: ce in 


Udie 3c» : : : : 
| es, Master of Science in Forensic Science, or Master of Sc 
dies. Students transferring within the University are advised to 


*sidence requirements of the degree sought. 
CREDIT 
Ow; s " 1 $ . : 
of ird à degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
the required work of courses in the University, or upon the granting 


AQ 
"Inced e . 3 4 p ^ 
Or d Standing in accordance with the regulations of the College. 


Tansfer fr À 
Mer from credit to audit status, see page 27. 


BALANCE SHEET 


> the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 

: "n | r ire > e 1 
Jowing the amount of work completed and the requirements remain- 

A second balance sheet will be issued only in the 


ila e 
x ^ fot the deeree. 
Stude Y s s 7 
lent changes mejor or degree objectives. 


er 


EN a a 
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TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the s 
dent or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is chaf 
for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the 
time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 
is charged for each additional transcript. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all & 
gree requirements are satisfied (for “Leave of Absence” exception ee 
by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see pages 72-73). Students t 
have completed course registration (including the thesis) must maintain 9 
tinuous registration by paying the “continuous registration” fee (see page” 
By failing to register for one semester or more, the student breaks his reo al 
tion and must be readmitted (see “Readmission,” page 26). A "Readm 
Student" is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at e s 
of his readmission. The maintaining of continuous registration norm 
limited to a period of one year. aft 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking coursess f 
taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses OT 
tations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions: 


MILITARY LEAVE i 
d0 
A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the peri 
active duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and à Pid 
for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not requi the 
the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission pay’ 
University well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return: y 
ments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the - 7 MI 
is granted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his e 
and use upon return to the University. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS : i 
To be recommended for graduation a student must have met the admissio^ y 
quirements of his college or school: completed satisfactorily the scholars : reo 
riculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which be | ithe! 
tered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration v iy 
for course work or on the "continuous registration" fee basis, is require det 
semester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of ji L 

A letter concerning degree completion is sent to military files upon pie y 
'form ” es h 


« 
] 


Application for Graduation An "Application for Graduation' is Y 
filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the uw TLAN, 
or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing p. 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas uU quit \ 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degre” sum K 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for tne 
Sessions 
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ig ership Che student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 

"— egree for which he is registered. 
^w um.—See the requirements for the degree concerned. 
le ig A student is “in residence” only when registered for course work 

tak Roar application for degree candidacy or for the 15 semester hours 

© qualify for degree candidacy, (see the specific residence require- 
for the degree concerned). 

Cols, permission of the appropriate dean, a student may be granted leave 
i ing Er en student should, however, remain technically in residence by 
MM " Continuous registration fee for each semester he is absent (for ex- 
LN Branted by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see pages 72-73). 
pose of this regulation, the summer session is disregarded. 


e pur 
Xcept £ - . r ; 
ie, Pt for Master’s degree candidates in the Graduate School of Arts and 
ĉes, the School of Education, and the School of Engineering and Ap- 


Mli 
| td ence, service 

n 6 hours of 
wl x eir work 
h m and re 
ho Maste 

aye n 

and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse. to 


e upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsat- 


sq -A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requirements for the 

a, ete, must be submitted in its final form to the appropriate dean no 

Sis ^. the date specified in the calendar. Two complete copies of each 
le to * Tequired. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate de- 
Obtain from the College of General Studies a printed copy of the regula- 


‘On 
3 Bover,: . : : 
: Verning the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These regulations are 


ji cept ae (see page 75). 
ive E theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the 
"Dies le pan are deposited in the University Library, where the duplicate 
lisse, ound and made available for circulation. Ate 
Cats ( ‘ation.—A dissertation, submitted in partial satisfaction of require- 
Doctor of Science degree, must be submitted in its final form to 
r the e department of the School of Engineering and Applied re 
Mid. ^ ^- the date specified in the Calendar. It is the responsibility of the 
© obtain a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and 


Uctj " 4 
lon of the dissertation (see page 88). 


HONORS 


To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, a student must 
P for an undergraduate degree in Columbian College of Arts and 
k tak s the School of Government and Business Administration. Course 

en while the application for admission is being processed will be com- 


4 " 
. Udidate 


. 3 af = 
nly to Programs in the School of Government and Business Administration. See pag 
Applied Sciences, pages 69-70 for Thesis in the 
ppl 


in the School of Ene neering an 
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puted in determining eligibility for the Dean's List, In the School of Gov 
ment and Business Administration, the names of students who achieve a % 
ity-point index of 3.50 or higher are placed on the Dean's Honor List fot 
semester. Appearance on the list will be limited to (1) full-time stud 
registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours and (2) part-time stv 
registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours ov er a period of two con | 
tive semesters, which may include a summer term. In Columbian Colleg? 
Arts and Sciences degree programs, a student must have received grades 0 
in at least 60 per cent of the last 15 semester hours of work and no E? 
below B for that semester. pi 
With Distinction—The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “With of 
tinction,” at the discretion of the Dean’s Council of the College and the ^. 
mittee on Scholarship if a student meets the following qualifications: I9". 
School of Government and Business Administration the student must att 7 
quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this Univers v 
in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences programs the student must jt 
received grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the courses taken at this UP 
sity. .« Uni” 
To be eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this U 
sity at least one-half of the course work required for the degree. T. 
Special Honors.—Special Honors may be awarded to any member ond 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's concentrati ig 
work on recommendation of the major department. The student must 
the following requirements: by K 
l. The student must have candidacy for Special Honors approved a 
faculty member representing the major department or concentration ® 
than the beginning of the senior year. jn 
2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the 
candidacy is approved. TL. 
3. The student must have completed at this institution at least one-hàl 
courses required for the degree. pool” 
4. The student must fulfill the specific requirement of the college or r^ "Ji 
which he is registered, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and T | 
—attainment of the grades of A or B in 50 per cent of the courses take? tio 
institution; or (b) the School of Government and Business Administ tbe 
maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all course work taken" i 
institution. |p 
Note: A student may receive the Associate in Arts degree "With Dist. e i 
if the student has taken at this institution at least one-half of the cona c 
quired for the degree and has received the grade of A in at least 60 n a 
of these courses. The student may receive the degree "With Special - 3 Ur 
at least one-half of the courses required for the degree have been taken . ne 


ARA P sent 0 à 
institution and the grades of A or B have been received in 50 per cent iy 
courses. 

DISHONESTY y 
EIE pega NO Ae + establis A 
The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must esta P |A 


sis ! ; the " d |i 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. Although all members pecs wor w 
munity are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their acac 
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| com; 
A tike in? m have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and 
ng examin y a "propor procedures for doing research, writing papers, and tak- 
En ations, i — 
temic 5,9. “a community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
to c T ures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fail- 
j tonesty In accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dis- 
|| lense E Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual of- 
| "sity Em community and will be prosecuted through the proper uni- 
| the cds be: University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
"iden, ae Offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and the Vice 
or Academic Affairs. 


| 
fo 


| 
| 
¿l 


THE LIBRARY 


| A stude 
lle dent registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the use of 
LA pm Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
ine ` E leisure A permit form for library privileges is issued to each 
n )lITOWer's card may be obtained by presenting the permit form at 


ation desk of the I ibrary. 
oan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 cents is charged for 


book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject to recall by 
‘if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be used in 
* leading room when the Library is open, except that they may be 
for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cents is 
each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue. 
All stud - student are withheld until his library record is clear. w ut 
Maileg , ^"I5 using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
regulations, available at any of the Library’s service desks. 


he RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
CA 
k - 's reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
Veni e Or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
T the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
Or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
Whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


Tight ; 
I5 reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 


le, 
ey, 
Whenever ` " T 
circumstances warrant such changes. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


(Pages 187-189) contains regulations recently approved by the 


Joard of 1 rustees. 


| 
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UNIVERSITY POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to ™ 
tional policies governing access to and release of student education rea 
maintained by educational institutions which are recipients of federal fo? 
The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such W 
tutions must: 


1. Afford students access to education records directly related to the 

2. Offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such rece 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. Receive the student's written consent before releasing information 
his or her education records to persons outside the University, ex. 
directory information as indicated below. Personally identifiable infr 
tion may be furnished to a student's parents without such written @ 
only upon certification of the student's financial dependency; and i 

4. Comply with judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to 
student's record notifying this student of the action. , 

The University will release the following directory information upon rea, 

address; telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, or divis, 
enrollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; and ho? 
ceived. A student who does not wish such directory information relea 

file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. yi 

University guidelines on the release of student information may be ob 

from the Office of the Registrar. 


Student Services - Ew 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


git 

Alpha Sigma Lambda.—A National honor society for part-time ea 
college and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose O 
to recognize and to encourage scholarship and leadership among under yj 
degree candidates. Membership is limited to students who have been s 
for four semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and pet Z 
pleted 30 semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 a inf 
equivalent. The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George 
University in 1965. ga, 

Phi Beta Kappa.—Undergraduate degree candidates in the College of nati” 
Studies programs are eligible for membership in Phi Beta KapP® jet", 
scholarship honorary society. The society recognizes "outstanding e, 
capacity well employed" in the field of liberal arts and sciences. 
junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, sob" 
of Science, or Bachelor of General Studies in Columbian College, aD * h a» 
shown broad cultural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, big n I 


t exceed [| 


M 


ai. Ciis 1 diei ; in. d ; and juniors ™ (f 
Alpha Chapter of the District of Columbia. Seniors and J eligible 
schools of the University who meet the above requirements are also 


A534 
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“Onsiderati 

era > i ies i 

cct. for membership, provided that their program of studies includes 
able work in the liberal arts 


COUNSELING 


Stud 
ents j A - ; ; f 
$ in the off-campus programs may obtain educational counseling and 


in: 
i stance in program planning through the Office of Counseling and Informa- 
The Om or from Univ ersity representatives at the various off-campus centers. 
wl Services ; Konen and Information Services coordinates student person- 
| tducational o uding adult academic counseling, vocational guidance as related 
ya ae E rograms, and liaison with other University departments and serv- 
llte availabi ? serving as a resource center for information on tuition assist- 
nts may “al o ADS in the College of General Studies programs. Appoint- 
E E made by calling the College of General Studies, telephone 676- 

à igh the Education Director at locations where courses are sched- 
hiversity counselors are also available at all locations during announced 


ati w : 
on periods and at scheduled times each month. 


leq. 
gistr 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


Text 

ti ke may be ordered by mail from the University Bookstore. Forms for 

t Dunced ; are available at registration. The hours of the Bookstore will be 
eB i the Schedule of Classes. 

N x ar is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 800 21st Street, 
' 'elephone 676-6870. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


Ry gorans counselor in the Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 
vid Ws M N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans, 
i E children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems 
ay arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes certifica- 
enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that 
Y allowances will be paid. 
ans X students entitled to benefits as veterans OF dependents of 
ion t ould consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting ap- 
ttuction the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the 
Unts to sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth require- 
"rans be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 
Wereg, Administration, and which includes other information of general 


N.E., Washington, 


e 
D 


"e 


Veter: Ab A, 
on Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
rvices Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G 


and Alumni Career Se 
alumni seeking full-time, part- 


‘Ya Provides assistance to students and 
Uselin ^ d permanent employment. a Pide various 
à Eg ostcuoing trends in employment, areas of emp din 4 

amination announcements, preparation for job interviews, resume 


wa . - : are s ave avail- 
d other procedures for successful job application are always avail 
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able. Specific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program by busin 
industry, government, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; and P^. 
time and temporary jobs for students while attending school are all part P LA 
service. Teacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment n 
educational fields are maintained in this Office. Reference files for stU™ 
applying to law schools, medical schools, or other graduate schools are m 
tained. E 

An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues of servi, 
those people who do not find career satisfaction in the structured systems í 
business, government, and education is also provided in the Student and Alu 
| Career Services Office. 


The Continuing Education for Women Center 


| MANY WOMEN wish to resume or continue their education on à parti 

basis. They feel the need to return to the classroom to update their educ i 

| prepare for new careers, qualify for job promotion, participate more effect! D 

| in community affairs, or enrich their own lives through a sense of Psy 

growth. The Continuing Education for Women program, which original y 

| 1964, is designed to meet these needs. More than 7,000 women have bee ig 
sisted with their goals during a 13-year period. The Continuing I ducatin y 


, » ag 
Women program was originated for women. However, men are encourae 
vices: 


enroll in credit and noncredit courses, workshops and counseling ser iu 
Ec ub 


further information telephone 676-7036 or write to the Continuing 
| for Women Center, George Washington University, 2130 H Street, N.W. 
| ington, D.C. 20052. Descriptive brochures are available. 

Continuing Education for Women offers (1) group and individu 


we 


al cout : 
al ce n" 


at conv? T) 


| 
| | ing services (day and evening); (2) off-campus credit courses a 

i | | hours and locations; (3) seminars and noncredit courses; (4) academ s 
W | ing for those entering degree and nondegree programs; (5) a Legal Mai 


li 
Program; (6) a Landscape Architect Assistant Program; (7) à Po | 
| Specialist Program; and (8) specially designed courses and workshops ! 


| | ness and government agencies. 


l| | COUNSELING SERVICES 


p 
r ; T2 r ; t - ants (0 T 
New Horizons/Career Development-Life Planning helps participants treo 
| confidence and direction by increasing their awareness of personal e 


Qs Ci E 
and limitations. They acquire self-understanding through introspee^, a y 


| J 
n effecti i 
| experiential exercises and standardized tests; set priorities; learn €" ex 0 
indi tunities; 
l finding skills; assess career outlook; examine educational opportunitie 
appropriate career and personal options ee 


s a , ; ,cial N | 
Career Planning for Young Women is designed to meet the specia" oll | 


i i : ears Ô 
students in their last two years of high school or first two years © uj 

` . ing “4 
choos gi | 


[hey are offered assistance in exploring career opportunities, jin 
gai 


propriate curriculum, developing effective study skills, learning job-fin 


niques and setting immediate and future goals nen ff] 
Developing New Horizons for International Women offers WC qt 
ome * 


other countries an opportunity to understand themselves, to bec 
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Orient 
ed to the IQ 
i 1 : 
talents. e U.S., and to discuss ways of developing and utilizing their 
Sin 5 
gle Apai 
4 "Ts > > 
i Íustmeri: ae formerly married persons to make emotional and social 
ingle p and gain legal and financial information. 
Grentine g » s 
Wsent parent 1g gives special assistance to both the fully responsible and the 
Creatiy R. in coping with feelings and difficulties t 
Loa TEENA £ s. 
ime employ etirement assists in planning for another full-time career, 
ynami oP volunteer activities or leisure interests. 
x ic Agine e "2 r 
Bychologica] ia explores the aging process from a personal perspective; 
"he a physical and social aspects will be considered. 
| Rr à I-generationa um »«Se : e ~ : . 
of dParents ational Family addresses the problems which arise when 


part- 


are sche id £f 
Sin select "bwin for day and evening hours on weekdays and Satur- 
C > - ` , . d . " 
unsel; TM ocations in D.C., Maryland and Virginia. For information 
ng services, call 676-7036. 


lo enabi -CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES 
ad Or — E — their formal education the Continuing Educa- 
a enient oh oer offers credit courses off campus at hours and locations 
y unity eng n. Classroom space has been provided by churches and 
ietan, E d M apo Arlington, Annandale, Falls Church, 
a. gfield, Va.; Bethesda, Chevy Chase, Kensington, and Rock- 

* 8 well as the District of Columbia. - : 


XCe ` 
tea, Pt for Educ i 
ad Education courses, which meet for 3 hours a week, each under- 


: ate ç 
aft Course Es 1 x - - 
er e meets once a week for 2% hours during the morning, early 


. 400n Abe 
taments for deana Although many women take these courses to meet re- 
Moo, lany alah POST students may also be accepted in a nondegree 
" Waged to z Tag complete credit courses as nondegree students are 
: apply for degree candidacy at George Washington University. 


TX 
i V 
by, Omen nee : * a : 
weed only specific courses to qualify for positions in business OT 
» SO > d om " E . 
me who already have degrees wish to qualify for professio al 


M; s 4 E 
lany students in this program have had credits transferred to 


government and industry hav 
ès are job. "4 enroll in daytime credit courses, parti 
" -related 
Se 1965 i 
ge than 100 selected undergraduate and graduate credit 
21 departments have been offered by the Continuing Education 


nonc 
re ! 1 ‘ 
edit courses and seminars, taught by academically qualified in- 


zducation for Women Center. 


$ 
> are A 

offered through the Continuing F 
Writing and Illustrating 


y 
gs include I ^ s 
"s Boo] ntroduction to Library Science; 
0 QU ^ : , 

‘s; Creative Thinking and Problem-solving; Starting Your Own 
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Business; How to Study; Mathematics Refresher; Write To Sell: Confer 
Planning; CLEP Review; Introduction to Landscape Architecture; Curr 
Mental Health Practices: Writing Fiction; Masters of American Arti Iw 
School Admission Test Review; Assertive € 'ommunication; Write Nonficti 
and Biography; Nutrition and Mental Health; Time Management; Monl! 
Management and Portfolio Building: How to Get More Grants; 20th Centi 
Artists and Their Techniques; Be an Effective Manager/ Leader; Poetry Wort 
shops. 


Career Certificate Programs 
LEGAL ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


During the fall of 1972, the Continuing Education for Women Centen, " 
cooperation with the George Washington University National Law Ca. 
initiated the Legal Assistant Program. This one-vear graduate-level acad 
program prepares men and women to assist lawyers in research, writings * 
other out-of-court functions. For admission to the Program, an applicant 7 
have a bachelor's degree or the equivalent in education or experience 
must successfully complete required tests. For a special brochure giving 
tails of this Program, telephone 676-7036. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


A 12-month certificate program in landsc: ipe and environmental design W% f 
tiated during the spring of 1974. This Program concentrates on drafting 
design, and includes a survey of plant materials as well as lectures on the V 
aspects of the professional's work. Projects in residential, recreation "i 
urban design are studied along with construction details and graphic rem 

of plans. A Certificate will be awarded upon the satisfactory completion pt 
Program. Classes are open to both men and women and are taught bY aik 
fessional landscape architects and horticulturists. A college degree is E 
but not required. However, for admission to the program an applicant pott 
complete required tests. For further information and a brochure, t telep 
676-7036. 


PUBLICATION SPECIALIST PROGRAM uf 
A graduate-level, certificate program in editorial and publishing prog 
began in January 1974. The program provides men and women W yl 
practical skills needed for careers in the publications field. It takes OPSJ 
to complete. A Certificate will be awarded upon the satisfactory complet . (? 
the Program. The main areas of study are (1) editing and copywritif adm 
printing, layout, and design; and (3) public affairs information. For for 
sion to the program, an applicant must have a bachelor's degree. 

tion and a brochure, telephone 676-7036 


For in 


ACADEMIC ADVISING 


ter ac 
The professional staff of the Continuing Education for Women Cen » 
women interested in enrolling in off-campus degree and nondegree " 
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Counselors 
JIntments 
Ntinuing 


are available at dates and locations indicated for registration. Ap- 
can also be made for periodic advising sessions at the Office of 
Education for Women Center, 2130 H Street, N.W., Washington, 
For information telephone 676-7036. 


Wo; 3 
RKSHOPS—GOVERNM ENT AND BUSINESS 


Welve ye 


EM the 
" Omen C 


àrs of experience in creating and conducting successful programs to 
needs of women enables the staff of the Continuing Education for 
enter to provide expertise in designing programs to improve employ- 


* COmpetenc 
\petence and aid in upward mobility with on-site workshops and courses. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Undergraduate Degrees 


THE FACULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has ac: demic ! f 
isdiction over the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies; sa 
General Studies with areas of concentration in Economics, History, L9" M. 
forcement, Mathematics, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology: ý 
of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science; and Bachelor of Scien” j 
Oceanography. The Faculty of the School of Government and Busines. g 
ministration has academic jurisdiction over the degree of Bachelor o! " 
in Administration with areas of concentration in Accounting and PAW 
Administration. These off-campus programs are administered by the C 
of General Studies. 


ADMISSION : 
^ 


For detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 
"Undergraduate Degree Candidacy," page 23. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W ( Authorized 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 32. a 
Removing an Incomplete.—In Columbian College of Arts and Scien , 
the School of Government and Business Administration the grade 0 mt 
removed no later than the last day of the examination period for ue e 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session Í t sf 
the grade of I is assigned. An “Incomplete” that is not removed within yi^ 
riod is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well- documented an ro^ 


circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the ol 
dean, or the appropriate committee, for additional time in which tO "m jl 


the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within y 
! I „ours? 

period. The grade of 7 cannot be removed by reregistering for the € 

or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 

50 


[ 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL 
STUDIES DEGREE 


The last 18 | 
18 semester hours in the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree 


to 
|! E Vos i. completed in residence as à candidate for this degree. A 
|0 May be € academic work taken to qualify for degree candidacy (see page 
Sure are er tcc in partial satisfaction of the residence requirement, if the 
| approved as part of the student's degree program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


| 
ym 
tion” 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of concen- 
| less | must be completed in residence as a candidate for the degree sought, 
[Where PeClal permission is granted by the appropriate dean to take work else- 
= 4 requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
Mer to | students transferring from other institutions. The 15 hours taken 
“Or tegula; X considered for degree candidacy may be counted in residence. 
thin g OS governing military students who are transferred when they are 
Nr eter hours of their degrees, see page 41. "tw 
T ay a Students to the School of Government and Business Administration 
T Dive, 90 semester hours of approved transfer credits from another college 
lette Ry and who need only the 30-semester-hour minimum to complete 
More rea airements must plan their program of study with a faculty adviser 
no png for the first course. a 
Work tare. credit for more than 15 semester hours of vM Ea 
Metin. " as a nonmatriculated student at this Unisini 
Or the Be $ egree requirements without prior admission as a degree candi 
" tansfers achelor of Science in Administration program. y: 
Mte satiga o ansfer students from other colleges or universities must com- 
actorily at least 12 semester hours of the required work in their area 


of 
, Cer 
trati : : : 
Tation in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 


* John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F, Room 14, 
016. 


: atisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbian M 
Onferred and Sciences, the degree of Associate in — ee oe om 
hielo Students who plan to continue working toward an i 2a 
h Dletio, degree offered by Columbian College must apply to the s Ed 
"i. T" Of the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in Genera 
“rms for this purpose are available at the College of General Studies. 

al qmpleting the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in 
“tudies, students may wish to transfer to an on-campus degree pro- 


With j . Ud. 
the University, or they may wish to transfer to another institu 
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tion. However, modifications in admission, advanced standing, and curricil 
requirements permitted in the Associate in Arts in General Studies dif 
program may not be accepted in transfer. Therefore, while registered fof 
degree, students should meet the requirements of the college, school, 0f 
versity to which they wish to transfer. The entrance requirements of te 
leges and schools of the University are stated in this catalogue and ™ 
Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the University. 
Scholarship.—The system of grading is described on page 35. For ff 
lations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 37-3 


CURRICULUM 
fe 


The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in the y 
lowing curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue a Bachelors 
gree are advised to plan their Associate’s program so that they will satisfy 
prerequisites to the degree of their choice. 


Communications 


Humanities 
Nine semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl i 
43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; Mus 3, 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 59-60 „s.s 
Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


Nine semester hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 
3-4, 5-6; Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 51, 52; Ocea 103-5 4 
Phys 1, 2, 3, 4, 9-10; Stat 51, 101-2 1... erect recescceersaepe eo 


Social Studies 


Nine semester hours are required, each course chosen from one of two de 
partments, selected from the following: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-4 
Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 8, 22, 29; $* | 


LR DRM TURIN RUNS TECNICI CIEN TNR DARENT NOOR E TENE OO y 
llecilve |... AAA EEA E E REEE EE A R EE Ea E A 
[io Aaa ai E a EEEE 0 0 


BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 


PT 
Faculty Adviser: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F 
14, Telephone 676-7016. if 


The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the adult p 
student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For that wet A 
course work required in the first and second years is distributed amo y 
munications (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural and Mathem® j| 
ences, and the Social Studies. In choosing the third- and fourth-ye4 po | 
work required in departments related to their concentration, studen 
obtain counseling through the faculty adviser. 


"a 


niat ad 


| 
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Stude i 
a. planning to work toward Master's degrees are advised to plan their 
hoo] be dte so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the 
hich requi rege ot their choice. Students planning to enter graduate programs 
Wo Years ey a knowledge of a foreign language are advised to include 
E : One foreign language in their Bachelor's program. 

Sed iid eei qualify for graduation 120 hours of course work must be 
Be an index achieved of 2.00 based on courses passed with grades of 
by the E D. The index is obtained by dividing the number of quality points 
Vit imber of semester hours of courses the student submits for graduation 
lidex is = of A, B, C, or D, both based on his record at this University. The 
wo M jenny from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three points; C, 
Weed. Có » one point, for each semester hour for which the student has reg- 
t index Mex marked F, W, I, NC, or CR are not considered in determining 
better (When a formal grade is recorded for an Incomplete, a grade of D 
taken àt will be included in the computation of the index.) Grades in courses 
Sty Eo Institution are not considered in computing the index. — 

'r of must also achieve no lower than the grade of C in the minimum 
|a . OF 100 level (or above) courses required in the selected area of con- 

Bs In a required course will y a curricular requirement in the 
Noy Count o oentration and may count toward the total 120 hours, but it shall 
entrati x toward the minimum number of hours required in the area of con- 


B 
& 
W 
t 

p 
4 


as, 
1 


» RE sy ; , : J 
’ rop atem of grading is described on page 35. For regulations concern- 
ation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 37-38. 


Semester 
Hours 


R1, 11, 111, or 121 


i 
MANITH a 


We] 


» 
426 semester hours selected from the following: Art 31—32, 71-72; Engl 
Mu 2 45-46, 51-52, 71.72: | 


Bs ; Foreign Language (2 years of one language); 
nd 4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59-60; Slav 91-92 
Ming 
RAL 
S ^ND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 


x lo a; 
Chem 3 SAt semester hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12 
j^ 5-6; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Ocea 103-4; Phys 1 and 2, or 


Six d 4 Or 9.10 


Se 
3l, s). Str hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 
' Stat 51, 53, 101-2 eee. 


NSN 
a © Plan to continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the 2-year language 


2" SP ST ea RAE" Ns Leur rr 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
: Sen 


Hoe 


Twelve semester hours selected from two of the following combinations: 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71- 


72; PSc 4 and 6; PSc 5 and 6; Psyc 1 and 8; Psyc 1 and 22; Psyc 1 and 
29; Soc 1 and 2 .. Ae seo trims temen m coool i 
Elective (depending on science option) .......seesesepesesasesssaeoceresoscsocsospococnagoe rdi IP 
A 
6 
Third and Fourth Years 
Concentrations are offered in Economics, History, Mathematics, Political 
Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 
CONCENTRATION REQUIREMENTS (to be selected in consultation with the 
faculty advisor): 
100-level courses in the department of the selected area of concentration... ji 
100-level courses in two or more related departments... et 
if 
BEBCTIVBO 2190.3 Wot SBIOl act Qno 3240402 VE bars acr cc 
AAA een BE IAT A IREA AAA AAAA AREER SAE RIEA PART E. 
1? 
rOTAI 


N 
BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES—AREA OF CONCENTRATIÓ 
IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mirthe ier e o 
Faculty Adviser: Earl H. Williams, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forens! 
ences, R-15, Telephone 676-7124. 


d 
The Bachelor of General Studies Degree with a concentration in Law Eni”, 
ment is designed for students now working as police officers or interes F 
future careers in law enforcement. The curriculum will provide a broa iP 
demic base in the arts and sciences, as well as the maximum profess i 
competency to function effectively in investigative and regulatory agen "mi 
the municipal, county, state, and federal levels. The scholarship requil* g 
and system of grading is the same as for the other areas of concentration: 
pages 35, 37—38 and 54. 


First and Second Years 


ENGLISH 


Engl 9 or 10, and, 11 or 12. 


HUMANITIES 


Six semester hours selected from the following: age | 
Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; Foreign Lang" J 
(beyond the first four semesters); Mus 3—4; Rel 9-10, 59-60 . i 


; required = s 
ration j "|, 
100-leve | 


* Students selecting Psychology or Sociology as an area of concentration are 


semester hours of 100-level Psychology courses (for the Psychology area of concent 


ology course for the Sociology area of concentration ind 24 semester hours of 


in two or more related departments 
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NATU 
URAL AND MATHEMATICAL SC IENCES Semester 


Six Hours 

X tO eig} "meste ; E : 

iSc „Sight semester hours selected from the following: 

ir E^ 11-12; Chem 3-4, 11-12, 15-16; Geol 1-2; Phys 1-2 ............. 6-8 
lester hours selected from the following Mathematics combinations: 


an n 2 
101 : 10; 9 and 104, 31 and 32, 51 and 52, 103 and 104; Stat 51 or 53 or 
n combination with 97 or 102 or KGS ORAI DNS EHS SSOR IR 6 
p 
REREQUIS] TES 
PSc «. 
6; Psyc l and 85.800. 1.522222. Ma 12 
onn 
E" Y RECOMMENDED 
Oreio , 
“gn Language: First-group courses 
ECTIVES 22:24 
60 
thi 
rd : 
| and Fourth Years 
ROUT 
IRED COURSE w ORK 
LE 
Enf -— Survey of Forensic Science I 3 
LEnf 1 ^s Survey of Forensic Science II... 3 
LEnf rA Criminal Law and Procedure ................ erento 3 
PSc ae Law Of Arrest, Search and Seizure ................. nnne 3 
Psyc See U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics ................. rennen 3 
Soc ol Abnormal Psychology 3 
*Soc 13« Race and Minority Groups 3 
Soc 4 Juvenile Delinquency 3 
Soc 136 Criminology 3 
139 Society and the Deviant ... 3 
30 
Re TIVES 


y hoi : , 5.0 ; 
TS Of electives are to be chosen in consultation with the Faculty 


, Ser y: 
dining Nine semester hours must be elected in law enforcement courses; 
pe @talon Ves may be chosen from the current Undergraduate and Grad- 
N first wh De Catalogue courses numbered below 100 are more suitable for 
iteg lo the f Second years. The following electives are in or are closely re- 

BA ie of Law Enforcement. 

BAq ine Fundamentals of Management 

,.BAq 106 Personnel Management 

LEng 123. Leadership in Personnel Management 

LEnr 13]. Criminal Investigation 

LEnf 14]: Police Investigation and Administration Il 


LRng TN Criminal Evidence for Police 
: Criminal Law in the District of Columbia 
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LEnf 152: Criminal Law in Maryland 
LEnf 153: Criminal Law in Virginia 
LEnf 160: Presentation of Testimony 
| LEnf 161: Environmental Law 
| LEnf 162: White Collar Crime 
| LEnf 163: Police and Community Relations 
LEnf 164: Evidence Photography 
LEnf 165: Organized Crime 
*Phar 115: Drug Abuse Education 
PSc 103: State Politics 
*PSc 104: Urban Politics 
Psyc 112: Psychology of Adolescence 
Psyc 144: Personal and Industrial Psychology 
Psyc 156: Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinions 


| BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


Academic Advising: Information and Advising Center, Government 201B, Telep” 
676-7027. 


The Bachelor of Science in Administration curriculum aims to provide 
adult part-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad educati g 
preparation for careers in accounting or business administration. 
should obtain both general educational counseling and specific area of € 
tration advising when initially considering their curriculum. A conferrent? i 
cerning curriculum planning for courses to be taken as a degree candid? 
required of each applicant before admission to degree candidacy. The © Ü 
work required in the first and second years is a general curriculum fof 
the Accounting and Business Administration concentration. The course ji 
| required for the third and fourth years is chosen from either the Accomp 
or Business Administration area of concentration curriculum. In choosing, y 
| third- and fourth-year course work required in departments related " 
concentration, students should obtain counseling through the appropri? ro! 
partmental faculty adviser. Except for Acct 115, 121, and 191, no stude? ø 
receive credit for courses in Accounting and Business Administration nur e 
above the 100-level unless third-vear (junior) standing has been " j 
Also, an exception is made for those 100-level courses (BAd 102, si 
Mgt 118) specifically approved by the School of Government and , def 
Administration which are taken in the program of study leading to er w 
| of Associate in Arts in General Studies. Students who elect BAd 102; a ? 
| Mgt 118 while enrolled in the Associate in Arts in General Studies deg" ga 
| gram will receive elective credit for these courses if they transfer to thee 
lor of Science in Administration degree program as juniors. However, x pi? 
tional course in each of the three areas covered by these courses must spi 
to fulfill the core requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Science 1n pf 
tration. The course work for all four years is described on the following "dl 
Students are reminded that Accounting and Business Administration "mi 
taken at accredited 2-year colleges may be applied toward the degree 9 41" 
lor of Science in Administration provided they are comparable to ba 1 
| level courses required in the first and second years of the curriculum. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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| Stud " : i i 
achel ents planning to work toward Master’s degrees are advised to plan their 
cese Programs so that they will meet the entrance requirements of the 

Or college of their choice. 


CR 
| "DIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


Ei.. 
L mad a senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 
! Semeste nay, with the approval of the adviser and the Dean, take one course 
*r and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit, which will 
student's transcript but will not be reflected in the quality- 

No student will be allowed to take more than four credit/no 

© circ A student must sign up for such an option at registration. Un- 
cumstances may a student change from a credit/no credit status to 

Status Or vice versa after the end of registration. Courses required in 
lingte ent's major field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A 
‘men, Student may not choose this option until the second semester of en- 


| ent in this University. 
Usp or 
OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
Any 
st : ish i y 
^ udent whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 


inta "eported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
le sty. WOK, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 


ud e ‘ " : , 
ent. If the work prescribed is the equivalent to a course, the regular 
3« IS charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure 

UP such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


i 
| NOLARSHp 


Syste - * * H * . 
Ii 3e m of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on 
sa Or regulations concerning probation, suspension, readmission, see 

36. 


0 pr. 
int eraduate à student must have the following: nula: 
1M of X of at least 2.00 and (2) a cumulative quality-point index in the 
te Bac el centration of at least 2.00. All courses taken at this University n 
tive co T of Science in Administration degree program (both required an 
wition pes) are to be included in the cumulative quality-point index cal- 
Kulat *quired 100-level courses (not including electives) are used in the 
9n of the area of concentration cumulative quality-point index. 


(1) a cumulative quality- 


tinting á : i - 
nd Business Administration Curriculum 


Semester 


SH c 
COM POSITION 
9r10, 14. 
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SCIENCE - 


Six to eight semester hours selected in consultation with the adviser from 
the following: BiSc 3-4; Chem 5-6; Geog 51 and 52; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; 


Phys 1 and 2, or 3 and 4, or 9-10 M 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
oo a o De ea A quus A aa E BA aG Rqee»qtr pep seanseonoepeccosbenneccescoberseneue 
ELECTIVE (to be selected in consultation with the advisor from courses 
other than in Accounting, Business Administration, and Economics ......- 
E 
) 


Second Y ear 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ART, LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, MUSIC, AND PHII OSOPHY* 


Six semester hours selected in consultation with the adviser from the fol- 
lowing: Art 31-32; Engl 43-44, 45-46, 51—52, 71-72; Foreign Language 
(1 full year of a foreign language); Mus 3; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, or 2 | 


and 22, or 59-60 


MATHEMATICS ; 
t Math 31 and 32, or 51 and 52..................... s 


SOCIAL STUDIES |] 
Pee 8: Ra Aa. ARRA EESTE EAFRD E NEE EET 
Six semester hours selected in consultation with the adviser from the fo- i 
lowing: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Hist 71-72; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Soc au 

STATISTICS ! 
BMC ST" O a, e e A A aa EE iana E anaran A een Z 


Accounting Concentration Curriculum | 


Third Year 


Acct 101: Cost and Budgetary Control .... ee R -i 
tAcct 121: Intermediate Accounting .................. eee T: 
Acct 161: Federal Income Taxation obo di 
tAcct 191: Advanced Accounting .........: 


* Students selecting Accounting as an area of concentration may postpone this 6 
until the third year if they wish to elect Acct 121 and 191 in the second year 

f Math 31 and 32 are recommended for those students who plan to take graduate 
titative methods. 

f1f Acct 121 and 191 are elected in the sophomore year, students replace this r 
semester hours of humanities (see above) 


-hour "d 


work # | 
a 


t 
equiremt? 


E Semester 
Hours 
BAd 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
: pad 131 Business Finance NOE US 3 
d pad 141 Basic Marketing Management 3 
Ad 161 Commercial Law ................. LL. 3 
Met 118 Introduction to Information Processing : 3 
6 “lective (Selected from courses other than in accounting, business 
administration, or economics, with the approval of the ad- 
VIROL). | uno iis asalto, acp dee NR RE 3 
6 30 
TD 
) Urth Year 
Att 132: Accounting Tiere ocean se 3 
“\cct 171: Auditing LA aaeeio a anaes 3 
| Acct 181: 3 
BAd 101: : 
BAd 181: 3 
BAd 19g: 4 
Con 121 ; 3 
Stat: 
3 
| Stat 111. 
lat 155. 
Stat 187: 
lective: 
3 
| Elective. 
| 3 
| E 
E 
| Total semester hours .....———— o EM EHE . 120 
Sines 
S5 / = : à : A ies 
| Administration Concentration Curriculum 
M 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Business m 6 
Elec; ministration, or Economics) ... ange NUS UO ad- 
*ctive. (Six semester hours selected in consultation with the ad 6 
Viser from 100-level courses) ........... nnn à 
30 
tth ^ a 
4 
BAa 
1 3 
BAq > The Business Environment 3 
l Commercial Law 
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BAd 181: 
BAd 198: 
Econ 121: 
Psyc 144: 
Elective: 


Elective: 


Manufacturing Production 

Business Policy and Admini: 

Money and Banking lod 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology 

(Six semester hours selected in consultation with the 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Business 
ministration, or Economics) 

(Six semester hours selected in consult 

viser from 100-level courses) 


Total semester hours 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


Fac 

| Ulty us 1 

| nogra caser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy, Cartography, and 
67013 P Y; Telephone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, Telephone 


e 
Us, shag in this four-year curriculum is offered both on and off cam- 
nly at ws ing the € artography, Geodesy, and Oceanography courses are given 
Nation. ected off-campus locations. Following is a listing of these off-campus 
Nude.” the distance from campus, and method of available transportation. 


p dents Attending these clases sca ^". TRSN T vi 
fo ing these classes are expected to make their own arrangements 
. Tans rt: P e E 
tight of d; ration. (Many students arrange private transportation on the first 
Class. ) 
Paci: 
" ity Distance Method of 
NOAA.G in miles Transportation 
ilver “Tamax Building, 8060 13th Street, 
Spring, Md. 9 Public 
Building, 3100 Whitehaven 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Public 
Ma » 5640 Wall Lane, Rock- 
%Ssignmer,. ClePhone 443-8481 for room 
MAH, tS (Wisconsin Ave., Rt. 240) Public 
Bldg Nrographic Office, Federal Office 
MA-TO O. 4, Suitland, Md. Private 
Bla N , Command, 6101 MacArthur j 
S. Ga : 'W., Washington, D.C. Public 
Lukes sical Survey, Reston, Va. Private 
town o EPiscopal Church, Old George- 
4 Md ad and Grosvenor Lane, Bethes- i 
E , Private 
Ditran.. i s 
ted C8 requirements are stated on pages 17-20; residence requirements are 


On page 5]. 


OLARSHIp 


$ 


Yste c “ : . 
^ta m of grading is described on page 35. For regulations regarding 


9 Qualify porion, and readmission, see pages 37-38. Pam 
X ac 44 s graduation 120 hours of course work must be nd f p 
len à mie 2.00 based on courses passed with grades of A, B, Ad ; 
el o t achieve no lower than a grade of C in the minimum number o 
above courses required in the selected area of concentration. 


Semester 
" s Hours 
Required—First Year ERBONC à 


English Composition: Language as Communication .......... 
English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences 
Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors .... -— 
Precalculus ssid rre 
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Math 31: Calculus of One Variable 
Phys 1 or 3: Foundations of Physics 
Social Studies: To be selected from courses offered by the departments of 
American civilization, anthropology, economics, geography 
and regional science, history, journalism, political scienc& 
psychology, and sociology ........cceccsrcescescescescecsceceeevencnncsenseettl™ 
Humanities: To be selected from courses offered by the departments of 
| art, east asian languages and literatures, English, Germanic 
| languages and literatures, music, philosophy, religion, 1 
| mance languages and literatures, Slavic languages à 


| literatures, and speech and drama ... "A 

| 30 

| Required—Second Year j 

| art i: Gartogmphy/ T orae A.s.. —— — 
Cart 2: Cartography II .................. a! 


Chem 11-12: General Chemistry 
Geod 12: Plans Surveving RR Rus eeosocosooscottohakec cab 
Geod 13: Geodetic Surveying 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables ....... 
Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions ............... 

Stat 91: Principles of Statistical Methods 
or Stat 107: Statistics for Engineers ...........cc.ccssesssssesesseesseneecnsnneeenseeesetet p” 


Required—Third and Fourth Years B 


Geod 17: Elementary Photogrammetry ... f 
Geod 18: Intermediate Photogrammetry ........ 

Ocea 101: Oceanography for Science Majors I 
| Ocea 102: Oceanography for Science Majors II ........ 

| Ocea 105: Elementary Geophysics ...............c0cccccescscsscscosscesececoovoenssttttiin 


COURSES REQUIRED IN THE CARTOGRAPHIC MAJOR l 


Cart 103: Introduction to Remote Sensing ... 
Cart 104: Photo-interpretation ........ 
Cart 107: Physiography 
Cart 108: Climatology ....... ON 
Cart 111: Cartographic Techniques c 
Cart 112: Advanced Cartography 
| Cart 120: Computer Mapping ..... 
Cart 130: Techniques in Remote Sensing 
Geod 110: Map Projections |... 
Electives: (Must be selected in consultation with the adviser) ==" A 


COURSES REQUIRED IN THE GEODETIC MAJOR* 


Cart 107: Physiography ...........ccssscccscsssseciserssseveseesessseseooeceg etna ý 
Good 110: Map Projections ...................... creer cree eesosassenso stato 
e 


—— F 
T k 1 n er 

* Students considering graduate studies should acquire a reading knowledge of eith 

man, or Russian. 


taa. 


ge 

jo? 

! G . 

“ c 117: Advanced Photogrammetry 
G od 155: Elementary Geodesy 
E 156: Geodetic Astronomy 
w 160: Adjustment Computations I 

| Od 161: Adjustment Computations II 


lectives: 


P z 
= 
E 


dhe,” Advis 
+ NOgr, 
16.7 


^ 
tha 

© coy 
X rse 
Mly pp We 
" a Sele 
s “atic 
T nis 


Ver, 


w s a omn 


Nsp 
ight of Portat 


l class, ) 


EIL. 
fien; 
S Cility 


o 


AA-Gran, ; 
1 Sil. max Building, 8060 13th Street, 


pk Es Building, 3100 Whitehaven 
DAA Bo, ‘W., Washington, D.C 

— 5640 Wall Lane, Rock- 
sig - telephone 443-8481 for room 
MAJ y — (Wisconsin Ave., Rt. 240) 

wie No. etic Office, Federal Office 
A-Th,. ** Suitland, Md. 

QN Command, 6101 MacArthur 

x 998 V., Washington, D.C. 


S lOgical « - 

Ly e's ical S irvey, Reston, Va. 
( Spi al " 

Wn Oe : Copal Church, Old George- 
^ Mq “< and Grosvenor Lane, Bethes- 


anca 
“leq Nee req 


NO 
n page 51 " 


ty 
I ARSHIp 


ue 

hj, Stem of 
dtig t 

0 » SUS 
Wer Qualify 


ac le 


for gradu 
ved of 2 


TR 


îssia g te € < rea g kn 


(Must be selected in consultation with the adviser 


Distance 
in miles 
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Semester 
Hours 


Www ww 


Vou 24-2 


120 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY* 


g E Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy, Cartography, and 
Ne c Telephone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, Telephone 


Work in this four-year curriculum is offered both on and off cam- 
the cartography, geodesy, and oceanography courses are given 
cted off-campus locations Following is a listing of these off-campus 
de E distance from campus, and method of available transportation. 
M trans "ding these classes are expected to make their own arrangements 
ion. (Many students arrange private transportation on the first 


Method of 
Transportation 


Public 
Public 


Public 
Private 
Public 


Private 


Private 


urements are stated on pages 17-20; residence requirements are 


&rading is described on page 35. For regulations concerning 
Pension, and readmission, see pages 37-38. 
ation 120 hours of course work must be passed and an 
00 based on courses passed with grades of A, B, C, or D. 


French, Ger- 


| Curriculum 


Engl 10: 

| | Engl 11: 
| Geol 1 or 3: 
Geol 2 or 4: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Phys 1 or 3: 
| | Social Studies: 


BiSc 11-12: 
| Cart 1: 
| or Ocea 11: 
| Math 32: 
L1] Math 33: 
aa Ocea 101: 
TEE Ocea 102: 
| Ocea 110: 
| | Humanities: 


Cart 107: 
j Cart 108: 
| 1 | Chem 11-12: 


I | 
| Ocea 105: 
Ocea 111: 
| | Ocea 112: 


Ocea 113: 

| Ocea 114: 
| Ocea 115: 
| Ocea 120: 
|| Stat 91: 
| or Stat 107: 

| | Electives: 
| 
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Students must achieve no lower than a grade of C in the minimum num 
of 100-level or above courses required in Oceanography. 


se 
Required—First Year " 
English Composition: Language as Communication ......« 
English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences 
Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors ..............««* 
Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors ......... 
PreoslouluS DE cotes Aiaia trein itn siasa 
Calculus of One. Variable ................. erre nnnnn 
Foundations of Physics ................ iartain wen 
To be selected from courses offered by the departments of 
American civilization, anthropology, economics, geography 
and regional science, history, journalism, political sciences — 
psychology, and sociology . —————9— 


Required—Second Year 


Introduction to Biology for Science Majors .... eeese senta s 
Cartography I 

Navigation s boi» 
Calculus of Several Variables ^ 
Calculus of Vector Functions 
Oceanography for Science Majors T 
Oceanography for Science Majors II . . 
Physical Oceanography ...................... eere 
To be selected from courses offered by the department 
art, east Asian languages and literatures, English, 
manic languages and literatures, music, philosophy, 7 


is of 


ligion, romance languages and literatures, Slavic langU? l 
and literatures, and speech and drama .................«7" 4 
Required—Third and Fourth Years p 

| 
Physidgruphn | OT R rmietoswenes - 
Climatology l 


General Chemistry . - 
Elementary Geophysics ...... 
Ocean Waves and Tides 
Biological Oceanography 
Marine Geophysics 


Chemical Oceanography rb i en E. 
Gecloeteat Oceanography esaeren" A 


Coastal Ecology .. Aes Mo. 
Principles of Statistical Methods A 


Statistics for Engineers ..................... m 
(Must be selected in consultation with the "adviset) en A 
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X 
SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Wtvicenns. s 
emen’s Opportunity College (SOC) 
A[* 
d Orge Ww : 
cee Washington University has been designated a Servicemen's Opportun- 


Y Col] 
ege A 
v Be (SOC). SOK provides opportunities for active duty servicemen and 


ben ia individual serving in the Armed Forces. Provisions have 
N abüshed whereby these individual needs can be met. Specifically, in- 
ho apply for admission as a degree candidate for either the Asso- 
lege of woman degree from George Washington University’s Columbian 

rts and Sciences may, at their request, be designated as SOC stu- 


j 

' - pursue educational program goals through courses offered on base, 
j| rt or o: e weekends, and at other nontraditional time frames. | In sup- 
rma] SS ag George Washington University, while still maintaining its 
ademic standards, assumes the responsibilities of meeting the educa- 


l k the 


‘ashington University, a Servicemen's Opportunity College, agrees to 
Ing: 

EUR. Vu. | 
eral e admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor of 
||, ^. Studies degree candidacy, the student may take the required course 


* folloy, 


Aen E on or off campus. Regardless of where taken, courses of study 
Niemen, à degree candidate may be applied toward the degree sought, as a 
a for bs or an approved elective. Although the grade of D is not accept- 
p however oe it may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may 
| [n the er, be counted toward the total number of semester hours required 


( degree è x E " 
"Orge Were and it should not be repeated. Courses will be taken from 
Ytion ashingt 


] 


ton p t on University unless the serviceman is transferred to a lo- 
~ no " : » F : y 
" Oh of Served by this University. In the case of transfer and in consid- 
Of tha a ) - ; 
* lude the student's future assignment, arrangements will be made between 
"nt ~ : ms E ` 3 T: N 
h the counselor assigned to him by the College of General Stud- 
| t the courses h es elsewhere satisfy his George Washington 
/ m 
credit may be obtained by any one or a combination of the 
as an on- or off-campus, full- or part-time student at this 


at other accredited insti- 


AC Vane 
Ns y ed standing for academic studies taken | 
egree, or by examina- 


Eu Em h studies meet the requirements for the d (Ad at 
» Mum of me of 42 semester hours allowed for the Associate’s degree; a 
Ni “eq 90 semester hours allowed for the Bachelor's degree.) . 

td A maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing 
dl e ob, SSociate in Arts in General Studies degree, a maximum of 30 hours 
um ed by any one or combination of the methods below. Within the 
of 90 allowed for advanced standing toward the 


hours of credit 


a eg or e 


fani 


HD 


“Mase 
Rann 4 
A. re 

TAAA taa 
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Bachelor of General Studies degree, a maximum of 60 hours may be obtsi* 
by any one or combination of the methods below. 

1. College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) Subject Examinations 
CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in more than 20 subject areas. 
tests measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level cout 
(Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after having take? 
equivalent course.) Maximum credit allowed for Associate’s degree, 30 ra 
ter hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor’s degree, 60 semester hours. f 
didate for a degree from any school at this University must seek departme ; 
approval prior to taking the examination in order to receive credit for 4 
Subject Examination. Ge 

2. College-Level Examination (CLEP) General Examination. CLEP iy 
eral Examinations are offered in five areas: Mathematics; Social Science? 
manities; Natural Sciences; and English Composition. (Credit—adt jg 
standing—is not given for the General Test in English Composition.) 
mum credit allowed, 24 semester hours. "m 

3. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Special Departmental Exam i 
tions.—A student may request any department of Columbian College © 
him a special examination covering the subject matter of any specific y " 
(If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department it 
choose to employ it.) If a student performs satisfactorily, he may tio" 
credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both, at the discl™ y 
of the department. (A student who has previously taken examinations t0 fo! 
course requirements may not, however, at a later time take examinati? Ai 
credit in the same courses.) Special departmental examinations will n sti? 
be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course exams j 
is charged for preparing, administering, and grading. Maximum credit v 
for Associate's degree, 30 semester hours; maximum allowed for Bac 
degree, 60 semester hours. ijs 

4. Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 houra Ü 
courses are "professional") semester hours may be obtained on the ba p 
service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance "| 
"Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed ini 
issued by the Committee on Accreditation of Service Experience. Or jit 
such subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for ™ 
experience as such. may 

5. Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours. yu 
earned through the successful completion of correspondence courses OF y” 
level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a region" 
credited college or university. T 

III. The minimum requirement for the Associate in Arts in Gener, gr! 
degree is 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for the po o 
General Studies degree is 120 semester hours. A minimum of 18 semes ast 
for the Associate’s degree and a minimum of 30 hours for the Bache of 
gree must be completed at George Washington University, but may ud 
pleted at any point in the student's program of study. At least 6 semes 


in the selected area of concentration must be taken at this University: pist |! 


IV. The College of General Studies will handle and coordinate ? o deh 
tive matters and be the point of contact with the college granting "d 
The provisions as stated in the College of General Studies catalogue 
in all cases not specifically mentioned in this agreement. 
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Catal Tuition and fees will be as stipulated in the College of General Studies 
"Ww On à year-to-year basis 
uspe, Students accepted under this program are subject to the probation and 
lic Dsion regulations of the University, and are required to maintain scholas- 
Standards, 
Mw In addition to trained counselors, University Representatives are as- 
lo each installation to assist in the counseling function. 


my Help for Education and Development (Project Ahead) 


Nu Washington University is cooperating with the USS. Army in Project 
Nalifieg y The primary objective of the program Is to permit affiliation of 
The Jn; young persons with the University upon their entrance into the Army. 
or ded will open and maintain an active record file and assign a coun- 
las in Sag student while he or she is in the Army. In effect The George 
l E on University becomes his or her alma mater. The counselor helps 
ong ent plan the course of study and advises which courses to pursue 
t ^ those offered on or near the base or installation. After discharge from 
l idua the veteran enrolls as a full-time student to complete the degree. 
S ciat! designated as Project AHI AD students who desire to obtain an 
dian Colle, or a Bachelor’s degree from George W ashington University sC olum- 
Bra ege of Arts and Sciences will be assured of a degree completion pro- 
p rough the following procedures: 
are admitted under normal rules and regulations are required 
and pay a continuous registration fee for one semester. Upon com- 
at semester students present their active duty orders and will be 
À stude ary leave for the period of active duty. 1 , " 
"ester E who is not readily admitted will be required to complete a 
Uteg p, OUr pre-qualifying program based upon the student's needs as eval- 
livers; -Pon successful completion of the program at accredited colleges or 
k tee “ties, the student will receive advanced standing and be admitted as a 
Mo, Candidate based upon the current catalogue at that time. After that the 
i EP outlined above will apply. ) - tal 
Ae Ceme, imit of five ye rs is imposed from the time of admission or com- 
“Om, it of the pre-qualifying program for the student to be readmitted and 


ence ó l : i inar 
nce resident requirements at The George Washington University. 


“ele 

| rated Associate's Degree Completion Program 

th 
e 


Ta ^ i raile w^ 
Ae in verated Associate's Degree Completion Program is available at Fort 
Virginia, and at the Washington Navy Yard in the District of Colum- 


vermits an individual to complete the degree of 
d in Arts in General Studies in approximately 18 months through part- 
Y. Time to complete the Program will vary according to the amount 


his 
itn aCCeler: 
Nociate celerated Program 
Me st 
a Va z 

: > j p . ee Li . 

n a Standing granted through transfer of credit or by examination and 
(a the number of courses the student is enrolled in. The Program is 
„Or the highly motivated individual who must complete his program 


tug 
In a lim; : ae 
? à limited period of time. Classes are open to everyone. 


Graduate Degrees 


MASTER OF ARTS 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS with a field in Religion and Medical C 
is a degree program offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences W 
the direction of the Department of Religion. Although certain courses f 
program are offered only through the College of General Studies' off-calt 
centers, candidates for this degree must register as campus degree candi 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

The program of study is interdisciplinary and combines both profe 
and academic work. The intent of the program is (1) to provide trains 
an academic graduate milieu of chaplains and clergymen whose profess 
effectiveness might be increased through the combination of clinical expert 
and academic study; (2) to provide a program of study for those medical 
dents who have a sense of the significance of theological insights for the d 
of the whole man and who desire to combine their medical education 
this correlative study; and (3) to provide a program of research and S" 
the area of religion and medical care for those whose theological training io 
in ethics or sociology of religion) and interest are directed toward à voe i 
in teaching. Support for the program comes from (1) Clinical Training y 
grams of the National Naval Medical Center, National Institutes of r^ 
and Walter Reed General Hospital; and (2) the departments of Healt h 
Administration, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and departments © 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. : 

The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in u^ 
of Religion and Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of approved it 
work with or without a thesis and the passing of a Masters Complet " 
Examination. i yif 

For information concerning admission requirements and the specific "i p 
ments for the degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Chairman of the Department of Religion. 


sil 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


s 
[he School of Education has academic jurisdiction over the degree of 5 
of Arts in Education. Off-campus degree programs are designed for if 
tors who wish to increase their knowledge of professional and academy 
mation and to prepare for special types of educational service in pr ir 
private schools. They are also designed to further the preparation ome 
viduals for non-traditional areas of education in both the public an 
sectors of society, regardless of clientele, age, or institutional base. aca 
The Master of Arts in Education degree programs offered at 9 ner 
centers are available in the following fields: elementary education; cali 
cation; human resource development; secondary education; special edu ge 
crisis-resource teaching, diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, early childhos 5 got 
education; supervision and human relations; and therapeutic recreatl 


tive physical education. 
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GRADUATE DEGREES 


Admission 


E detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate, page 17, and 
Pages 23-26 


cM 
*Qüirements for the Degree 


~ Program of study consists of a minimum of 33 or 36 semester hours of 
ne Work in core courses, depending upon the chosen field. The thesis 
Wuvalent to 6 semester hours) is optional. 


RESIDENCE 


à anced Standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
stitutions: however, a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed at 


thi I : ed 
niversity, with no less than 21 semester hours completed after admission 
D Master. 17 à 
aster S degree candidacy 


“CHOLARSHIP 


A ana: i ; 
tp ality-Point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students a n 
i ES ofc in more than two courses are subject to suspension. Students 

Ive 


f the Sc cation 
4 grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School of Educati 


for, 
e enrollment for further work 


Nc 
OMPI p ' 
MPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


à "ditior e i 
Tay, l 
ma 
€moy; 
tds in; 


nder which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
Y be assigned are described on age 36. 
g an Incomplete. Although ue grade of / may remain on ro 
um M a maximum of one year, the instructor should aonni Axim 
lion 0 Period within w hich the uncompleted work (upa 1 1s C anae 
y Te ra required paper) must be made up. The grade of. acp scons 
‘Theo. Bistering for the course here, or by taking its pment e und es a 
Mitte, Plete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one cajon wi ss : see id 
lg, Permission of the Dean's Council. An "Incomplete" » 

à Within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


Y 

te for E 299-300. The 
toice © Who elect a thesis must register on campus for rape Ei ish n "rd 
Viser à Of the thesis subject must be approved in — a cóc A Bdo- 
"Ilio nd filed in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the 


pr i i etalled re ulations re- 

Sdin standa ds for the hesis and inted Opies ot Soo be E z ic 

% De fo m and eproduction of the thesis are available in he Office of 
an ! 
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Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the peri 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty u 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an addit 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The sW 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 40) during 
period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional cale 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and 
tuition as for a repeated course 


TAKING COURSES ON CAMPUS 


r i " ister 
A student registered in a degree program off campus who wishes to regisl® 
a course on campus, must file a formal graduate application which may 
tained from the Office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a special » 
hour comprehensive examination on his area of specialization. Candidat 
the examination must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, aì th 
file a written application in the Office of the School of Education no lat 
30 days prior to the date of the examination. 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The School of Education provides an off-campus program of advanced y 
leading to the degree of Education Specialist in the field of Higher Edw y 
This program is for students with master's degrees in education W 
further professional preparation. 


Admission , 
ges 
. . . PA * »¢ Å . data " pa 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, p 
and 25-26. 


Requirements for the Degree 


A minimum of 30 semester hours beyond the requirements of the deat 
Master of Arts in Education at this University is required. At least 21 ™ 
this work must be in courses offered by this University, on campus 1 it 
approved off-campus degree center to which the candidate has been ? " 
with the approval of the adviser, the remaining semester hours of the P 
may be taken at another approved university. A maximum of five ^3 
years is allowed for the completion of the program. At least 12 of p if 
30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses in Education select", y 
the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate study, (2) backgroU 

general principles of the field of study, (3) an area of specialization. 
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T SCHOLARSHIP 


il 

0 | Sch 
j Olarshin ran.: , , un 

M a, ped requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same 
* for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see page 69). 


P | Tug 
| "E COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
| Sy 
CCessfu] c ; venini i aias ’ 
tation El Completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral exami- 
' 8t the option of the major field adviser, is required. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES AND 
MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES 


j: A 
d ree uate School of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction over the 
"n of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special 
hts —- degree programs provide a course of study appropriate to those 
© wish to emphasize interdisciplinary work. They are offered both 
x ent, ampus. The programs off campus can only be offered for a group 
xi so, "ith mutual educational goals. The programs allow a maximum 
"ity; however, they must be developed around identified objectives and 
rsen cr ade a structured sequence of study toward these goals. University 
> Conte, n: will work with interested groups to develop suitable programs. 
Graduat emplated curriculum must be approved prior to admission to the 
 theen C School. A student interested in interdisciplinary work leading to one 

* degrees who is not in a group program must register on campus. 

available in off- 


ri * 3 : 
us nformation on Special Studies programs currently 
"Programs, see “Special Degree Programs,” pages 89-91. 
p Or deta; ME x ye ; : 
ù red Information on the regulations for the off-campus degrees, see 
| te rad 00k for Off-campus Students, available at the Office of the Dean of 
uate School of Arts and Sciences. 


LU 
| Mission 


f diss: 
, tai : ; ` T : 
"apes 24 information, see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 


“qui 
irema 
ments for the Degrees 


f study consists of 36 semester hours of course work including 


Ority . " ie 
7 Of courses in the arts and sciences (e.g., economics, natural sciences, 
, Sociology, statistics), with not more than one- 


^ any single department. There are no thesis or tool requirements. 


Science, psychology 


* Pro undergraduate courses (those numbered 101—200) may be are 
toyi pram of study upon the approval of the Graduate School and wit 


Ovis : : 
ac ‘On that students complete additional work for graduate credit. 
| of OBram of study must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate 


A Fte ide TEN 
ts and Sciences and the departmental advisers. 
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RESIDENCE 


= . " í 
A minimum of 27 semester hours must be completed after admission to M# 
ter's degree candidacy. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative grad 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies, Individ 
departments may require a higher average. 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in his P 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a departmentally approve 
written statement justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate Sel 
and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent up? 
the Dean’s approval. A course in the program of studies for which an Aa 
received cannot be subsequently removed from the program even though pi 
other course is taken as a substitute. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) and W (Authorized with 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 36. the 
Removing an Incomplete.—An "Incomplete" must be made up before 
lapse of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not removed wid 
calendar year remains as a grade of / on the student's record. The grade ivi 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its ed” 

lent elsewhere. 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
Master’s degree candidates must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examinali 
administered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences on campus 
specified dates. E" m 
A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination ay 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department i 
the Dean, repeat the Examination at the next scheduled date. If he fails 
ond time, no further opportunity to take the Examination is permitted. 


Withdrawal 


A 
4 "ur of / 
Graduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School et 
and Sciences should inform the School in writing. The last day for y y 
withdrawal without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth 
classes. 


Leave of Absence é 
e he may 
If a student is temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, > c 


c 
: : exceed O 
request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to excee 


l 
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e p , 

ibi Lr When the period of leave bas expired, it is the student's respon- 

given resi eee’ the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a 

is candi, ration period of his intention to reregister. If he fails to reregister, 
acy will be terminated. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


and Business Administration has academic juris- 

the degree of Master of Science in Administration. This degree 

vides a course of study appropriate for those students currently 

, Bovernment or industry. It is a professional degree, preparing 
proving = positions of higher and broader responsibility and generally 
ita doae. Weir competence as administrators. Students expecting to continue 
Schoo] oral program should consult the Committee on Doctoral Studies in the 
Of Government and Business Administration concerning necessary 


The ço 
la School of Government 


ageous to consult with the 


Prereg,,:.: 
ate. Students will usually find it advant 
T € early in planning their Master's degree programs. 

3! University cannot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum will be 

Nitteg to "dest off-campus center. However, any student who has been ad- 

tering On negroes candidacy may arrange to complete the curriculum OY pe 

Courses pic Pe, Only students with bachelor's degrees may register for 

Nege ımbered above the 200 level in the School of Government and Busi- 

tle. annistration. All work for this degree must be completed in five years, 

"D extension of time is granted by the Dean. Continuous registration 


3 n 4 LJ . m * . * 
Ot extend a student's degree candidacy beyond the five-year time limit. 


Ob; 
ectiv i 
lectives of the School of Government and Business Administration 


The pri vd | 4 
tion is p Pal objective of the School of Government and Business Administra- 

C Prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex or- 
and government. The degree programs are de- 


Sdnizati : 
ip, CONS in both business 
h for entrance into business and government and 


CM Prepare students bot 
a Cement to high-level management positions. 
LE in the School include examination of administrative principles and 
Ive approaches to decision-making common to both business and "T 
Kr. hese programs stress the points at which major policy decisions a 
“siness or government must give consideration to related policy deci 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that management education 


er 
"lone 
ganizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educa- 


à nor. the other. 
in fọ Mited to or 
T m: 
Management responsibility. 
she Policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental education 
De 1 7 IH Li * . 
mes Preparation for positions carrying management or administrative 
“oity, J 
he 4. 
on Bree of Master of Science in Administration develops the elements 
his le ‘o all man igement positions regardless of the nature of the operation. 
Man pe Program is based on the study of the principles of management, 
ĉlations, and problem-solving plus an area of specialization. 


ag ; is 
the 
Is} 
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Admission 


| 
n . "» s 2 M 3 os i 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17,8 
pages 23-24. 


Requirements for the Degree 


RESIDENCE AND TRANSFER OF CREDIT 


ed wil 


A minimum of 27 semester hours of graduate work must be complet 
registered as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. i 
The thesis and thesis seminar (6 semester hours) may be included in the 

hours of course work taken in residence. A maximum of one-quarter 9 
semester hours of graduate coursework required for the degree may Ms, 
proved for transfer to the School of Government and Business Adminisif? s 
from the Division of University Students, the College of General Studies, 
other degree-granting division of this University, or another accredited © 
or university under the following conditions: the course work must j 
proved as part of the student’s program of studies, it must not have borait 
plied to the completion of requirements for another degree, it must be y 
ate-level course work, it must have been taken within the past two years k 
the student must have received a grade of B or better. This action mv ys 
approved by a petition to the adviser and the Dean, A transcript of the 
work must be on file before the petition can be considered. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

( 
An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade ig! 
is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade O 5 44 
graduate course of equal status. A Master’s degree candidate who rece" agl 
grade of F in a coúrse required in his program of study is required to Pag 
cause for consideration by the Dean of the School of Government an wi? 
ness Administration as to why he should be allowed to continue his $ p? 
toward a degree objective. A student whose scholarship is unsatisfacto yy 
be suspended. A student who is subject to probation for a second time ! 


matically suspended. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 
ad W 
Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) and W ( Authorized 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 36. 

Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of J must be remove 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semes 
ately following the semester or summer session in which the grade "m 
signed. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is auto" U 
changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumsta® cot 
instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the approP 
mittee, for additional time in which to complete the work of the coun” 


a W 
d no late? uj 
ter 17 


Ld 


at J 
rite c. 
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Petit ” ra . 

"rm Should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot 
d Oved by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent 
Sewhere. y g 


Tesis 


Wi 
las De approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for 6 semester 
Of course work. 
e subject and the thesis in its final form must be approved by the 
Ool of -- thesis and the faculty adviser and presented to the Dean of the 
Wunced ; overnment and Business Administration no later than the date an- 
form — the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
d Infor reproduction of the thesis are available at the Office of Counseling 
| cing gy Services, College of General Studies. é 
esters tS tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
"ember or, registers for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of the 
Unfinish o faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case à thesis 
ition p. vs AD additional successive academic year is granted without further 
ting Eat. The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
is period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three 
rs beyond the date the student registers for thesis 300, he must register 
entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


Coy 
RSE SUBSTITUTION/ ELECTIVES 


h 

NN Substitution and electives must be selected in consultation with the 
Vs o adviser and may be chosen from relevant offerings in accounting, busi- 
‘Ub. itutp tration, management science, and public administration. Course 
Viser “ons and curriculum modifications must be approved by the faculty 
n, Eid the Dean of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
‘ble at €ctives need only be approved by the faculty adviser. Forms are avail- 
Studies the Office of Counseling and Information Services, College of General 


srry 
TER’ COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
a Writt te must pass à ger- 
le Stu *n Master's Comprehensive Examination. In writing the examination 
V his ent is expected to correlate what he has learned in his course Work 
ites scading in the literature of his fields. The examination normally re- 
“ious E seven to nine hours writing time. Sections broadly cover the 
, The ex: ds in which the candidate has prepared himself. 
Atp, "Kaminations are scheduled three times a year, in November, April, and 
o > and should be taken during the last semester of course registration OT 
NO after completion of the prescribed course work. If there is a lapse of 
w studa n completion of course work and the taking of the HáciMicn, 
* Semet must maintain continuous registration and must be registered for 
ly ^ Ca lon summer session in which the examination 1$ taken. 
S g Ndidate should consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the 
is examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which 


ly 
additi pum 
a lon to individual course examinations the candidat 
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his examination is to cover. A written application is filed no later than 3 
days prior to the examination date. Before applying for the examination, 
student must have completed all of the required courses in his program 0f 

| enrolled in his last semester, and he must have achieved a 3.00 (B) ave 
After applying for the examination, a candidate may withdraw only by noti 
in writing to the appropriate department chairman. Failure to take the exam 
nation without an official withdrawal constitutes a failure for the examinat 

| A candidate who fails the examination may, in exceptional circum 

and with specific approval of his advisers, repeat the examination, ut o0 

after the lapse of one semester and the undertaking of additional ion rati 

prescribed. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the € 

nation will be permitted. 


Areas of Concentration 


The Master of Science in Administration degree program consists of 36 at 
ter hours of graduate work. Areas of concentration usually include à ai 
courses in economics, management science, and business-government relati 
These core courses are included in each of the areas of concentration. CO 
are listed in the generally recommended sequence in which they show 
taken. Faculty advisers should be consulted for more specific guidance 
areas of concentration where the course work requires prerequisites, these 46 
requisites generate semester hour requirements over and above the pasie ' 
hour program. 


I, ADMINISTRATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


> ; ; R "-— Gove 
Faculty Adviser: Daniel D. Roman, Professor of Management Science, 
ment 310, Telephone 676-6678. 


The field of concentration in Administration of Science and Technology jj 
| plores the many aspects of technology relating to and influencing resea sd 
development management, business, and public policy. The employme? 
"state-of-the-art" technology and the creation of new technology throu y 
search and development are important processes in the achievement of 
objectives of both private firms and governments, jo 
The research and development environment has many unique operati 
characteristics. The program of graduate study in this concentration r” Qi 
| designed to identify and study the problems associated with mané aging © "^ 
| professional people in a dynamic technology. As a contextual area, the - 
| stresses the need for students to undertake original and me: aningful rest 
involving political, economic, sociological, and operational problems © » 
tered by management in industrial, governmental, and military Tese 
development organizations. 


P tct 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
BAd 220 Administration of Research and Development (3) 
| *Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I (3) 
| | PAd 235: Technology Change and Professional Human Resource 


Planning (3) 


" , 
tint ad 
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Econ 217-18: Survey of Economics (3-3) 
222: International Research and Development (3) 
240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 
207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
262: Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 
229: Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 


P 
Qc t F " - 
ulty Advisers: Erik K. Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences, Gov- 


t 


tn, h s, Go 
| igat 409, Telephone 676-6447; Jerry Harvey, Professor of Management Science 
8 Y, Room 10, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6205. 


T i er . 
^ x of concentration reflects the assumption that the effective utilization 
$ »€ behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that the 
je list in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research but 
fe ive Plies his technical and specialized know ledge as a conscious ore » E. 
tuis 4" sanizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are designe i ° 
the Student with organizational concepts and behavioral skills appropriate 


rPtimizing the utilization of a system’s total resources. 
-1$ Program is designed to fulfill the need for professionals capable of de- 
g, and developing the necessary behav ioral and organizational 
long Appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis enn i merci 
tions)’ of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, yn " be as 
LM " Browth, and increased complexity of modern organizations ¢ 
Pon the function of organizational development. 


i n 
Ms 8, Creating 


Met 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 

207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Business-Government Relations (3) 
Current Issues in Organizational Be 
Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 
Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods (3) 
Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 
Fundamentals of General Management Systems and 


havior (3) 


Organizational Cybernetics (3) - 
To be ares un the following as approved by the adviser (3) 
Leadership and Executive Development (3) 
Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) 
Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 

minar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 


Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) 


BUSINEcc 
SINESS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


MM : 3 
rama riser: Rodney W. Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance, 
ent 400, Telephone 676-6892. 


M 
menta] M 


" on ataloguc for 


Y on « 
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This area of concentration provides a background in business budgeting, oor 
trollership, treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financial manageme“ 
processes. Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, imple 
tation, and controls necessary for making effective financial decisions. 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 


*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 
Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
*BAd 231: Financial Decision-making (3) 
* Acct 215: Management Accounting (3) 
*Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I (3) 
*BAd 233: International Business Finance (3) 


*BAd 234: Seminar: Capital Formation (3) 
*BAd 237: Investment Analysis (3) 
Elective: To be selected with the approval of the adviser (3) 


1C 
IV. GENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND ORGANIZATIONAI CYBERNE! 


Faculty Adviser: Richard F. Ericson, Professor of Management, Lisner Hall oth 
Telephone 676-7155. 


This concentration addresses the critical need for management to deal eit 
tively with human institutions that tend to become larger and more com of 
In many traditional academic fields general systems and cybernetic conc? 
have evolved as the interdisciplinary mode for understanding increasingly 
plex systems. This program is essentially interdisciplinary and transconté* 
in nature. The student is afforded a range of opportunities to apply educati 
experience to managerial, organizational and societal problems. 


Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
BAd 202: — Business-Government Relations (3) 
Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 


Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 


Mgt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) ie (3) 
*Mgt 261: General Management Systems and Organizational Cyberneti@ 
*Mgt 263: Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) 

*Mgt 264 Organizational Dynamics Simulation and Metasystemic 
Modeling (3) ) 

Electives: To be selected from the following as approved by the advise ^ 

*Mgt 241 Management Information Systems Development and AP ic 
(3) 
*tMgt 208: Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 

PAd 214: Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) 

PAd 262: Seminar: Science, Technology and Public Policy (3) 

Mgt 295: Research Methods {at a" 
*Mgt 225 Managerial Statistics I (3) (If this elective is chosen, M? 

may not be taken.) d 
Econ 217- Survey of Economics (3-3) (If this combination is chosen 
18: 220 may not be taken.) 


* See departmental t this catalogue for prerequisite Course 
t Offere 


| only on ca 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
Faculty is - 
y Administration, Government 


3) Adviser: Guy Black, Professor of Business 


: 
^T s 
telephone 676-7139 or (703) 278-8074. 


|n. 

| Is ares e . : . 

Ment Ww. o concentration prepares students for careers in industrial manage- 

TW a covers the organization and functioning of industrial firms as well 
anagement practice and problems associated with them. 


* 
Acct 215: Management Accounting (3) 
217: Survey of Economics (3) 
zi Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
A Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
oa : Managerial Statistics I (3) 
eh Survey of Information Technology (3) 
as, Business-Government Relations (3) 
: ^ Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
x Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 
: l: Applied Microeconomics (3) 
2 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
*?/: Business Policy Formulation (3) 


Ui 
* IN 
FORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


Fac 

ulty n p. 
"itio, Advisers: John F. McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Adminis- 
089; Walton E. Smith, Associate Profes- 


^ vernment 302, Telephone 67 
1 21, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 


^ 0 e ^ 
fly sdanagement Science, Building Y, R 


8. 

Tu : ‘ 
8 of Of concentration is designed to provide a managerial understand- 
Pocessin e Principles of manual, mechanical, and electronic information 
Aan 3B, in 

4 Preciati 

atig; 


as a tool of management. 
actually participate in the development of management information 
and in the installation, man- 


' In e selecti F i 
E the selection of computer equipmen 
' and evaluation of management information systems during class ses- 


201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 


Managerial Statistics I (3) fin os 
Management Information Systems Development and Application 
(3) 

Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 

Comparative Computer Systems (3) 

Business-Government Relations (3) 

Management of Information Technology (3) : 

To be selected from the following as approved by the adviser (6) 


Stings in this catalogue for prerequisite courses 
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*Mgt 244: Information Systems and Telecommunication (3) 
*Mgt 245: Data Base Management (3) 
*Mgt 249: Seminar: Information Technology (3) 


VII. INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


Faculty Adviser: Jack Zwick, Professor of Business Administration, Governi 


| 403, Telephone 676-6726 


o 


[his area of concentration prepares students for careers in firms operating f 
multinational basis or about to enter the international field; for careers Mi 
| federal government and in international agencies concerned with busines 
dustry, and finance abroad; and for the commerce option of the Foreign 


ice Officer Examination 


Met 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 

*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 

Econ 220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 
*BAd 233: International Business Finance (3) 

BAd 248: International Marketing (3) 

BAd 255: Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) 
BAd 256: Seminar: International Trade (3) 
*BAd 257: Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) 

Elective To be selected with the approval of the adviser (3) 


VHI. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 

nt d 
Faculty Adviser: Anthony J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting, Governme 
| l'elephone 676-6055. 


This area of concentration provides a knowledge of interrelated systems “ije 
counting in planning and control for management. Emphasis is on the I y 
ments of management for accounting information with concern for gener g 
corporate accounting principles to the extent related to the managerial ii 


ing functions. 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
| Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
| *Mgt 207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
f Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Econ 220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
BAd 202 Business-Government Relations (3) 
| *BAd 231: Financial Decision-making (3) 
*tAcct 215: Management Accounting (3) 
Acct 262: Business Income Taxation (3) 
* t Acct 275: Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) 
* Acct 276: Management Planning and Control (3) 
*tAcct 282: Accounting Information Systems (3) 
| *Acct 296: Seminar in Accounting (3) 
PEIN y 
| | * See departmental listings in this catalogue for pret iisite courses nee iat? 
t If Acct 215 or a similar management accounting course has been taken prior to ent ? 
program, students must take Acct 275 and Acct 282 f not, then students must take 


either Acct 275 or Acct 282 
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PERSONNEL MAN AGEMENT 


ly Adviser: Roy B 

n ’ Telephone 676-6063. 
i uw m concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 

Bement e Te student for administrative responsibility in personnel man- 

latione : e courses cover the fields of personnel management, industrial 
: "lopment PONSEN collective bargaining, labor relations, and manpower de- 
3 and utilization 


Eastin, Professor of Business Administration, Government 


Met 201: 
Mgt 204: 
"Mgt 207 
Mgt 240 
“On 220 
BAd 202 
BAd 208 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 

Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

Survey of Information Technology (3) 

Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Business-Government Relations (3) 

Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 


BAd > 
BAd <9 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 
‘BAd 212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 
7 213: Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor 


Relations (3) 

Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
d lo be selected with the approval of the adviser (3) 

X 


PROC - 
OCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


Adviser. € "iz f rep 
dviser Stanley N. Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administration, 


n ~ 
ment 312, Telephone 676-7462. 


Ver, 


his 

Area E. i í 
WN, e pe concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
2 nuiPping the student for administrative responsibility in procurement 
ts acting. The courses cover industrial purchasing, procurement activi- 


ted. I€ federal government, and contracting activities of vendors to the 


val BOovernment. 
Me 
ae ~ Advanced Administrative Management G) $ 
BAq 279. Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Ad oon Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
Met > 4. Business-( jovernment Relations (3) 
Met 240 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
BAg 280 Survey of Information Technology (3) 
*Met 207 Procurement and ( ontracting ( 3) 
BAd 595 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
"BAq 283. Government Contract Administration (3) 
"BAq 284. Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Elect; : Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
me To be selected with the approval of the adviser (3) 


PUR 
cu) LIC ADMINISTRATION 
M, y a 
he onc ers David S. Brown, Professor of Management, Government 302, Tele- 
dis D 619. Stephen R. Chitwood. Associate Professor of Public Administration, 
Da - 50m 405, Telephone 676-6064 


“Party, 


I AR 


aam e 
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This area of concentration provides a background in the basic fundamen 
of public administration. The courses are designed to reflect the current the? 
as well as the practical and analytical concepts associated with the admin! 
tion of governmental functions. As the student will note, the area of cont 
tration focuses primarily on the federal government. An option addres 
urban and regional administration. 


Core Courses 


Econ 217-18: 
Mgt 201: 
Mgt 204: 

*Mgt 207: 


Survey of Economics (3-3) 

Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Area of Concentration 


PAd 210: 
PAd 213: 
PAd 223: 
PAd 245: 
PAd 251: 
PAd 260: 
Elective: 


Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) 
Administration in the Federal Government (3) 
Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 
Intergovernmental Relations (3) 

Governmental Budgeting (3) 

Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 

To be selected with the approval of the adviser (3) 


Option in Urban and Regional Administration 


To accommodate the needs of those students whose major interest is 1 ie 


T 


and regional public administration, the following curriculum may be 
taken under special arrangements with the College of General Studies ™ 
department of public administration. 


PAd 210: 
PAd 223: 
PAd 245: 
PAd 248: 
PAd 249: 
PAd 250: 
PAd 260: 


Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) 
Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 
Intergovernmental Relations (3) 

Financing Local Government (3) 

Urban Public Policy (3) 

Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 
Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


XII. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR DECISION-MAKING 


ou cie 
Faculty Adviser: William W. Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management 3 
Building Y, Room 20, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6852. 


This area of concentration develops an understanding of quantitativ gy | 
froaches to problems of managerial control and decision-making. _ heo | 
program will develop a competent background in basic mathematical T. 
associated with the various techniques, it is oriented towards application" 
techniques rather than their theoretical mathematical content. 


Mgt 201: 
*Mgt 207: 


* See departmental 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Human Behavior in Organizations (3) . 


(r prerequisite courses 
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Survey of Information Technology 

Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Business-Government Relations (3) 

Managerial Statistics I (3) 

Managerial Statistics II (3) 

Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) 
Techniques of Operations Research (3) 

Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research (3) 
To be selected from the following as approved by the adviser (6) 
Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 

Comparative Computer Systems (3) 

Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


e chool of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the Na- 
ln, y; CTOnautics and Space Administration's Langley Research Center, Hamp- 
py, inia, has a graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley. NASA- 
ba» S extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are avail- 
|. The nts in this program. i : 
t g Programs at NASA-Langley lead to the degree of Master of Science in 
Wes a “of acoustics, aerospace engineering, environmental modeling, struc- 
l d amics, flight sciences, fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, solid 
1 materials science, electrical engineering, and computer science. 


ms are open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. 
‘al of the instructor, courses may be taken in nondegree status. 
f Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the 
search and Development Center, Carderock, Maryland, has a 
ineering program leading to the degree of Master of Science in the 
marine engineering. The program is open to qualified 


"an and 

: «."Ployees and area residents, ic jurisdiction 

“chool of Engineering and Applied Science has academic uj c a: 
leg se degree programs which are administered by the College of Gener 


deta; 
aileg ; ? Ar "andidate." page 17, and 
Re 2s ed Information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17 


“luirg 
Mente 
I tents for the Degree 

Mini 
. i e ate 
Ies pum Program consists of 24 semester hours of approved po 
a Master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). The Worse 
3 Sen an optional program without a thesis which consists of a a Ei 

lester hours of approved graduate courses. All Master's candida 


s. Cltet 


Dart 
Menta} list 
?Hngs in this catalogue for prerequisite courses 
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are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. Students W 
undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequisites may be req? 
to take more than the minimum semester hours required. 

Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study 
determined by any prerequisites established and the requirements of the def 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in pref 
tion for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approved by 
student's adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For Master's work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for those who 0% 
credit for a thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who follow the option 
gram without a thesis) of graduate course work with the grade of B or hig 
required for graduation. Students who receive two grades of F, or three P 
below B, are barred from further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordi 
will not be readmitted to graduate study. Students who receive the grade 1 
in one or two courses are required to take additional course work to m 
the minimum semester hours of work with grades of B. 


INCOMPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) and W autho 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 36. 

Removing an Incomplete ——Although the grade of 7 may remain on th 
ords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set 4 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work must be made UP: 
grade of 7 cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, OF by, 
its equivalent elsewhere. An "Incomplete" which is not removed Wit 
calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


"n 


^ 


RESIDENCE 


In general, a minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivalent 
time study, must be completed in the School of Engineering and 
Sciencc 


MASTER S THESIS 


In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must submit x 
ceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability to make independent a 
Knowledge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by gradua 

to furnish objective evidence of constructive power in a given fiel ’ 
demonstrate that he can communicate the results of his work in writing 
of a suitable character for which the student has professional respo f 
may be considered, whether done on or ofi campus, provided no si 

amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 


AARRE 
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As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must sub 
to the appropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at the > 
office) his thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submit 
thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, at the 
ning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. Registration in 
299-300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice of the 
ber of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He may consu 
adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate depart 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which the’ 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date spe 
the student will be granted an additional semester and must pay the «Con 
ous Registration" fee (see page 40) unless he is registered for course work 
the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, appro" 
an extension of time will be required and the student must reregister for ! 
300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course. wow off 

A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptability) jj 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Exam 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status ® 
nated. io! 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc , 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, wy 
companying drawings, become the property of the University and are en 
in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound à? 
available for circulation. 


ft 


i 


OPTIONAL MASTER’S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


The student may elect an optional program without a thesis which consi 
minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. 
| 
MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
F. 


After completing his prescribed program, the candidate must pass a M5 
Comprehensive Examination, to demonstrate substantial understandin£ | y 
ciples and method and their use in the area of his interest. This Exa il 
may be written, oral, or both. A graduate student who fails any portio? fl 
Master's Comprehensive Examination on his first attempt may be exam. fs 
more time if approval is given by the appropriate Examining Comm X 
the event of failure to complete the Examination satisfactorily, the ® f 
graduate status terminates. 


TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A full-time Master's candidate is allowed a maximum of three calend 
to complete all degree requirements, from the date of his first gradual: 
status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time a 
candidate is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The time limit 


niat a d 
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? graduate vam of registration as an unclassified student before admission 

Proved ^e " "y — nor does it encompass any specified period spent on 

f | sence cam "x "er: sence. Readmission is required upon expiration of leave of 
" Students xd - conditions and requirements then prevailing. à 

Ne their ra -. not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 

5 under irem status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 

le iditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


A shoo of Engineering and Applied Science, in cooperation with the U.S. 
teng “ngineer School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia; the Fairfax County Govern- 
Md: offen to Virginia; and the Naval Ordnance Station, Indianhead, Mary- 
hp E à graduate program leading to the Degree of Master of Engineer- 
» ürea orit The program is open to employees of these organizations 
E 2 
T this icol of Engineering and Applied Science has academic jurisdiction 
ies, “Sree program which is administered by the College of General 


OF day. : 
,. ~Clailed ; : ^t 
Ne 25 d Information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17, and 


i n 
"quire, I egree 
tents for the ) g 


è tean; 
Quir A A ` teen ° 
* Same ements for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration are 
_ °S those listed under the degree of Master of Science (see pages 


387) 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE* 


f Science degree program offered by the School of Engineering 
b cience is designed to prepare the student for a career of creative 
Y providing a broad, balanced background of knowledge and guid- 
"Tlormance of research. It requires study of interrelated fields of 
ell as original research in the field of central interest. The doc- 
for each student is determined, on an individual basis, by the 
Work for the doctoral degree must be done in resi- 


e 


J is adviser., 
Car P Es > á ai 4 
te dena, PUS except when special permission is granted by the chairman 
Partment. 


Hieta 
informa H i i 
rmat ~E e School of 
"e an j^ 9n the Doctor of Science degree program is contained in th 
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Admission 


à à ia i / e " E 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 11 


page 26. 


Requirements for the Degree 


i 
The program of study for the degree of Doctor of Science is divided into 
stages. The first—made up of a study of interrelated fields of learning "$ 
supports the general area of research concentration culminates in the Q5. 
ing examination. The second composed of research investigation of 4 P 
ular subject in a special field and the presentation of such research fin of, 
a written dissertation—culminates in the final examination. The gener 
quirements for the Doctor of Science degree are (1) a minimum of s t 
ter hours of course work beyond the Master's degree in preparation ^ 4 
qualifying examination; (2) a reading knowledge of one foreign languag” i 
erably Russian; (3) the satisfactory completion of the qualifying exami y, 
(4) a dissertation, equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours; and © 
satisfactory passing of the final oral examination. cop | 
The candidate must submit to the appropriate department five complet? $i 
of the dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to €X nd. 
words) of his dissertation no later than the date specified in the calendar jy à 
copy of the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the exa ^ 
and one for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy 0 h 
sertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc o y 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and rep" vit \ 
of the dissertation, Preparation of the abstract, and services offered bY f 
sity Microfilms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The success qu 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay fta 
cover a part of the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertatio ist ty 
the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted ug te 
tions, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the "d 
and are deposited in the University Library where bound copies are 


for circulation. K 
Dr 
LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT m bh 


Á Jn. 

g L 

A doctoral student should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues a phe 

and therefore must have the capability of reading appropriate d odd T 

lished in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of me Pw) 

language, preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before ads si. Or 

qualifying examination. If the student wishes to satisfy this require | yw. 

language other than Russian, he must obtain the approval first of ua a, " 

adviser, then of his department chairman; permission to use à lang" s 
than Russian will be granted on the basis of its importance to o 


UN 

field of interest. | 
i^ 
TOOL REQUIREMENT "^M 
ve ation in a tool rede me 
In addition to the language requirement, an examination in a t00 depo" "ito 


. LI > various 
(e.g., computer programming) may be established by the vario 
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Ife 
“HOLARSHIp 


Diea. 
" org mitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must achieve 
Pints. oo een of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A equals 4 
Vive more "med C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student may re- 
Our an two course grades below B. If he does receive more than two 
below B, his graduate study is terminated and his further enroll- 
in his ¢ Courses in which the student earns grades below B are not 
15 total semester-hour requirement for the dégree. In the event a 
ny e et any grade below B, he is required to consult with his adviser 
of his Program of study and discussion of possible changes therein. 


SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


*r of E ai 
Arts in Special Studies (Criminal Justice) 


ew 
i aia of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special 
ate So} a concentration in Criminal Justice is offered off campus by the 
of 100] of Arts and Sciences, This interdisciplinary degree program 

, Study in criminology, forensic sciences, law, management science, 

e p And sociology, and is particularly appropriate for law enforcement 
ation ju students considering a career in law enforcement. For further 
“tment ai one of the following: Richard C. Allen, Chairman of the 
e rad i Forensic Sciences, telephone 676-7390; the Office of the Dean 
eral gis. School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210; or College 
mbi, m Udies Staff Members—Ralph I. DeBelles, Director of District of 
edit Programs, telephone 676-7061; Douglas Carter, Director of 
-Tedit Programs, telephone 676-7022: John A. Morrow, Director of 


redit Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


lan 
tia C 


| a 
"ts in Special Studies (Legislative Affairs) 


leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies 

ation in I egislative Affairs is offered off campus by the Graduate 

Me. 220d Sciences. The program, focusing on the Congress of the 

» Includes course work in legislative theory and research, the pro- 

ke of "a and public policy analysis, For further jafnan ton copas 

op 1e Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telep gn 

Progr lavey D. Snyder, Associate Director of District of Columbia 
sas, C ollege of General Studies, telephone 676-7028. 


HE. 
"tS in Special Studies (Urban Learning) 


‘Udy leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies 
i rban Learning is offered off-campus by the Graduate 
es. The curriculum is designed to improve the urban 
inderstanding of the environment in which he or 


Bram Of s 
centration in U 
Ts ang Scienc 
. City teacher's i 


8 a 
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she operates, with emphasis on social problems. For further information, 9 
tact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, d 
phone 676-6210, or William C. Shelton, Sr., Associate Director of DIS P" 
Columbia Credit Programs, College of General Studies, telephone 67 


Master of Science in Administration 


In cooperation with the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort Mons 
Washington, D.C., a program of study leading to the degree of Master ^g 
ence in Administration is offered by the School of Government and d 
Administration. The program is open only to current students and facil 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. For further information, Fol 
Harry R. Page, Faculty Adviser for the Industrial College of the Armed si 
Program, School of Government and Business Administration, eld 
676-6380, or LeRoy S. Paul, Associate Director of District of Columbia 
Programs, College of General Studies, telephone 676-7062. 

| 
Master of Science in Special Studies (Environmental Science) Al 

"uu 

A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Science 1f sr, 
Studies with a concentration in Environmental Science is offered off campi y 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum is desist y 
improve the student's understanding of the environment in which he off? 
operates with emphasis on problems of the work place. It includes # gf 
hygiene and health, environmental impacts, economics and resource ^ ji 
ment, technology and public policy, and biostatistics, For further 1n ie? 
contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts an 
telephone 676-6210. 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Oral Biology) " 
In cooperation with the Army Institute of Dental Research of the Walteri 
Army Medical Center, a program of study leading to the degree o ost 
Science in Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology is 0 r 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program is open mil 
officers serving on active duty with the U.S. Armed Forces Or wit " of 
eral agencies. For further information, contact the Office of the De aft” 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, OF 7. gu 
Wright, Associate Director of Maryland Credit Programs, College 9 
Studies, 676-7024. 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Social and Economic Statistics) j 
a 87 

e mn p 
- of ert 


A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Scie 7 
"v 
s 


Studies with a concentration in Social and Economic Statistics = 
"ul T a 
campus by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The progr 
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Only 
Ev Students at the International Statistical Program Center of the U.S. 
of the Census. It is designed vive a knowledge of the theories, con- 
Bound ang PIES, and literature of social and economic statistics, and back- 
ting hee management leadership in staff development as it relates to plan- 
implementation of statistical analyses. The curriculum includes 


mo, é i ict; " " 

D je aphic and statistical methods, management and organization, and eco- 
and social development. For further information contact the Office of 
an of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210. 


LT 
er i H : " . + * * . 
9f Science in Special Studies (Telecommunication Operations) 


Prog; 


dieg oe of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special 


‘ith a concentration in Telecommunication Operations is offered off 
ae the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This program is de- 
telated ee personnel with technical backgrounds in communications 
Aky in the field of business administration, economics, manage- 
ion ce, political science, sociology, and statistics. For further infor- 
' Contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
aff M lephone 676-6210, or one of the following College of General Stud- 
Tedit Proc bers—LeRoy S. Paul, Associate Director of District of Columbia 
grams, telephone 676-7062; William C. Robinson, Associate Direc- 


tor y, P ams, te 
Virginia Credit Programs, telephone 676-7064. 


A 
Sy 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 


Education Director: Edward Corbin 
Office: Building 500 
Telephone: 767-5348 

Representative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
Telephone: 676-7062 

Open to military and civilian personnel 


Federal After-hours Program 


Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to everyone 


The following agencies participate in the Federal After-hours Program: 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, WASHINGTON, D.c. 20229 


Director: James J. Doherty, Training and Career Development 
Office: 1301 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-8000 


BUREAU OF DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20230 


Education Director: Bruce Robinson, Chief, Employee Development Branch 
Office: Room 3525, Commerce Department Building, 14th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 967-7075 or 967-7076 


BUREAU OF NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20573 


Education Director: N.E. Bentson, Personnel Officer 
Office: Room 605, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 382-4231 

w 


" 
saws é 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 


Anthony W. Hudson, Director of Personnel and Labor Relations 
For information contact Employee Development Officer, Personnel Division 
Office: Room 1679, 1900 E Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-5400 


COAST GUARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 


W.L Barry, Chief, Training Section, Headquarters Civilian Personnel Branch 


(CAS-5/81) 
Office: Room 8114A, Nassif Building, 400 7th Street, S.W. 


Telephone: 426-2342 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20530 

Education Director: Jack Rottman, Chief, Career Development Section 
Office: Room 1623, 10th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 739-5255 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHING TON, D.C. 20210 


Office: Room C5510, 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 523-6662 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 


BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
Education Director: Patricia Tinker, Employee Development Specialist 
Office: Room 112. Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenue and 


Madison Place, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-5565 


TRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 


Education Director: C. Howard Larson, Chief, Training and Career Development 
Office: Room 215, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 629-2997 


FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 
Education Director: Phyllis Burbank, Employee Development Specialist 
Office: Room 510, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Telephone: 426-3320 


y^ ; es 
"EDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 


Education Director: Thomas Tate 
Office: Room 208, 1919 M Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-6304 or 632-6385 


PEDERAL RI SERVE SYSTEM, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20551 
lcation Coordinator: Sudelle Rice, Personnel Technician 
/flice: 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
l'elephone: 737-1100, Extension 404 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20405 
Training Officer: Joel B. Gerstle 

Office: Room 6221, 18th and F Streets, N.W 

Telephone: 566-1279 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20224 


Education Director: David C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training pra" 
Office: Room 1311, 12th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-6101 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20423 


Education Director: Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Training Officer 
Office: Room 1420, 1200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 737-9765, Extension 7116 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20550 


Career Development and Training Officer: H.F. Blackner 
Office: 1800 G Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-4106 j 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20260 


Education Directors: Francis J. Mahaney; J.A. Matukonis, Training pi 
Bureau of Personnel ; 
Office: Room 205, 6900 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Telephone: 656-9125 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20420 ish 
$ To 
Education Directors: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, Employee Relations and T b 
Division; Philip L. Loomis, Assistant Chief, Employee Relations and 
Division T. d 
Office: Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building, Vermon 
and H Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 389-3101 " 
T 
Forrestal Building, L'Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20314 " V 
Education Director and Chairman of the Armed Forces Education and 3 
Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss * 
Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon | 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 i 
ty 


Program Coordinators: Donald A. Poliquin, Brenda Lee Baron E 
Office: Room GE222, Forrestal Building "le 
Telephone: 693-8484 or 693-8485 


Representative for the University: William C. Robinson y Ma 
Telephone: 676-7064 sia \ 
Open to active duty military personnel, Department of Defense civilia 4 
military personnel and other federal employees y : 
e CU JN, 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D r 


Coordinator: Bernard S. Waterman T 
Office: Room D-281, Industrial College of the Armed Forces | 
Telephone: 693-8507 
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rector for the University: Harry R. Page 


T ce: Room 308, Hall of Government, 710 21st Street, N.W. 
Re tlephone: 676-7250 
Terentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
flephone: 676-7062 Ri 
n to students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
li b 
d 9f Congress, Washington, D.C. 
ty Hill Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
P'esentative for the Univ ersity: Harvey Snyder 
*lephone: 676-7028 


val Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 20032 
opion Specialist: Sylvia Wahler 
Tee: Navy Research Laboratory, Bldg 72 
ley, Phone: 767-2956 
*Sentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
“phone: 676.7062 


ay TW.. Washi . 20390 
val Security Station, 3801 Nebraska Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 203 


cati : < J 
Mone Services Officer: Danny Snare 


à Phone: 282-0860 s 
c: TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMAND, 4401 MASSACHUSE 
Ec. WASHINGT ON, D.C. 20340 
Telephone’ for the l niversity: LeRoy S. Paul 

e: 676-7062 


ates Army Institute of Dental Research 
al J S 
tr Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 20012 


» Chief, Professional Development 


Prese One: 576-3443 . 
Te Dlative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
one: 676-7024 


ili ate at USAIDR 
lo Military Personnel assigned to duty and graduate study 


Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 20012 
m Officer: Robert E. Hynes 
e : Building B-12, Room 34 
Phone. 576-2005 or 576-3187 
» "nta 


* tive for the University: Edward B. Wright 
» One: 676-7024 


? everyone 


“ington Navy Y 
ati 1 


ard, Washington, D.C. 20374 


Services Specialist: Lt. j.g. Ron Brown, USNR 
, "uilding 99 Anacostia NI: : 

e 5 72, Anacostia Naval Station 

Oa Ode: 433.2939 4€ 
lig - pus for Achievement: Jan Goldstien 
eher e Ting 32, acostia Naval Station 


€: 411.4 


433.318 
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Employee Development Officer: John Barber 
Office: Room 202, Building 172, M and 9th Streets, S.E. 
Telephone: 433-3188 or 433-3160 

Representative for the University: Harvey Snyder 
Telephone: 676-7028 

Open to government and nongovernment employees 


MARYLAND 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 21005 


Aberdeen Area Education Director: John L. Lichi, Chief, Educational Services 


Division 
Office: Building 3146, Army Education Center, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Mé 
21005 
Telephone: (301) 278-3385 
Representative for the l niversity: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 , 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Aberdeen Provin 


Ground 


Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 


Education Services Officer: Lloyd J. Flynn 

Office: Building 3484 

Telephone: 981-6377 
Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 

Telephone: 676-7023 : 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by permissio? 


Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, Bethesda, Md. 20315 


Education Director: Gene Hastings, Chief, Training and Development Division 
Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane 
Telephone: 227-2147 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 
Open to employees of the Defense Ma 
by permission, obtained at least one wee 
Training and Development Division, Telephone 227-2147 


Po f 
pping Agency, Topographic Center, and othe 
k prior to the first week of classes, from 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 


Education Officer: Robert P. Mehr 
Office: Building 4475, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 
Telephone: (301) 671-2166 

Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 


Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Edgewood An 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


Education Director: Robert Rambicur 
Office: Building B393, Army Education Center 
Telephone: (301) 677-6421 


VUE 
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Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 

Telephone: (202) 676-7029 
- to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort George G. 
“eade 


Montgomery County Public Service Training Academy, Rockville, Md. 20850 


Mucation Director: Fran Syptak, Coordinator, Police Professional Advancement 
‘gram : Road 
Office: Public Service Training Academy, 10025 Darnestown Roa 
Telephone: 279-8250 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: 676-7029 w 
Open to Montgomery County employees and to others by permission 


National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Yucation Director: Gerald Alexander, Head, Training and Educational Services 
Office: Building 123 
*lephone: 295-0493 . 
"Presentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
n ‘Elephone: 676-7024 ional 
Den to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the Nat 
“Stitutes of Health, and to others as space permits 


tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


Mücation Officer: i é 
icer: Daniel E. Bella . : » Rock- 
Office: Rós 316, North Bethesda Office Center II, 5640 Nicholson Lane, 
ville, Md. 20852 
*lephone: 496-8481 ^» 
resentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
*lephone: 676-7024 ission 
1 to all employees of the Department of Commerce and to others by perm 


‘wal Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


i : William W. Jeffries, 

pO dinator for the University Programs and Education Officer: William 

"hivist. U.S. Naval Academy 

T E Nimitz Library 
i, "'ephone: (301) 267-2178 ; 

resentative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
i *lephone: (202) 676-7023 4 gnoig T 
i to military personnel, civilian government employees and to ot yp 
" Sion 


\ 
“al Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 pan 
evelopmen 
h White, Head, Employee Development; Wanda Denton, Employee D p 
list š 
4.5: Naval Building 463, Civilian Personnel Department 
hyn Phone: (301) 863-3734 or 863-3735 — — : 
‚sentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Phone: (202) 676-7024 Draai 
t0 military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by p 
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Naval Graduate Dental School, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Commanding Officer: RADM George D. Selfridge, DC, USN 
Education Director: CAPT Robert G. Thompson, DC, USN 
Office: Building 122 
Telephone: 295-0064 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at the Nav 
uate Dental School 


al Grad 


Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 


Edward Drinks, Head, Training Division 
Telephone: (301) 743-4506 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202) 676-7024 
Open to everyone by permission of the officer in charge of the station 


Naval School of Health Care Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Commanding Officer: CAPT William J. Green, Jr., MSC, USN 
Executive Officer: CDR Patrick Collier, MSC, USN 

Office: Room 131, Building 141 

Telephone: 295-1314 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

Telephone: 676-7024 avi 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the U.S. Nav! 
School of Health Care Administration 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


Dr. Alfred Wolf, Technical Directorate 

Telephone: (301) 267-2171 
Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 

Telephone: (202) 676-7023 t 
Open to military personnel, civilian government employees and to others by P 
mission 
David W. Taylor Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Cardero 
Md. 20007 


Jacqueline Nye, Head, Training Division 

Office: Room 113A, Building 8 

Telephone: 227-1204 or 227-1169 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

Telephone: 676-7024 h à 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Resear? 
Development Center and to others by permission 


Naval Ships Engineering Command (see Prince Georges Center Building 


Parklawn Building, Rockville, Md. 20852 


Education Director: Gertrude Palder 
Office: Room 3A25, 5600 Fishers Lane 
Telephone: 443-3119 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: 676-7029 
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E ‘ 
Open to employees of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and to 
thers by permission 


Prince Georges Center Building (Naval Ships Engineering Center), Hyatts- 
"lle, Md, 20788 


Education Director: Doris B. Moore 
Office: Room 204, Civilian Personnel Office (Tr 
Telephone: 436-1104 

*Presentative for the University: Douglas H. Carter 
elephone: 676-7022 

Pen to everyone 


aining), 3700 East-West Highway 


Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 
Director, Center for Continuing Education: Eric Levi 
flice: Room 4-L-1 1, Annex Building, Division of Training and Career 
Dey elopment, 6401 Security Boulevard 
Telephone: (301) 594-4529 
*Presentative for the University: Frank Dulong 


elephone: (202) 676-7029 
Pen to employees of the Social Security Administration and to others by permission 


Suitland Federal Complex, DMA-Hydrographic Center, Suitland, Md. 20390 


John Rea, Head, Training Branch 
ffice: Main Building, Room 140 
Telephone: 763-1357 
"Presentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
elephone: (202) 676-7024 


Westinghouse Defense and Electronic Systems Center, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


M. 
Tanager, Education and Technology Training: Stanley F. Black 
flice: Baltimore-Washington International Airport, Box 1693 
Rep lephone: (301) 765-4447 
sentative for the University: Frank Dulong 
*lephone: (202) 676-7029 
1 to Westinghouse employees and to others by permission 


VIRGINIA 


An: 
tlington Hall Station, Arlington, Va. 22212 


L 
rector, Army Education Center: Donna Pierson 
ice: Building 316 
*lephone: 692.5450 
*sentative for the University: William C. Robinson 


One *lephone: 676-7064 
lo active duty and retired military personnel and federal employees 


CAnc 
APSO. Navy, Arlington, Va. 22203 
ontion Director: Donald E. Marquart i e 
Te “se Room 1111, Ballston Towers #2, 801 North Randolp 
E Phone: 692-4476 or 692-4478 
"ployee Dey elopment Locations Served: 
l. Ballston Towers #2, Room 1111, 692-4476 
2. Jefferson Plaza #2, Room 158, 692-8524 


D MM 


AM 


Se 


Seen 
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3. Crystal Mall #3, Room 817, Patricia McGinnis, 697-4530 
4. National Center #3, Room 4E66, Alex Lathers, 692-5610 
Representative for the University: Michael G. O’Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and to othe! 
on a space available basis 


Computer Sciences Corporation, 6565 Arlington Blvd., Falls Church, M 
22042 


Director, Industrial Relations: Dennis Sheehy 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 


Defense Supply Agency, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Education Director: Philip C. Strang, Chief, Employee Development Branch 
Office: Room 8A111 
Telephone: 274-7493 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
Telephone: 676-7064 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and to ol 
by permission 


her 


Fairfax County Government, Fairfax, Va. 22030 


Employee Training and Development Supervisor: Beverly Scott 

Office: Personnel Office, 10409 Main Street, Fairfax, Va. 

Telephone: 691-3437 
Representative for the University: Gerry Bassett 

Telephone: 676-7063 NT. 
Open to employees of Fairfax County Government. Others may be admitted 
permission of Mr. Scott on a space available basis 


Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 


Education Director: Eric Eber 

Office: Building T-1483 

Telephone: 664-3154 or 664-4546 
Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 

Telephone: 676-7023 E 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by permissio? 


Fort Myer, Va. 22211 


Education Director: Robert L. Ayers 

Office: Building 303, North Post, Post Education Center 

Telephone: 692-1460 
Representative for the University: Elisabeth P. Clarkson 

Telephone: 676-7026 jssiof 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by perm 


Hoffman Building, 2461 Eisenhower Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


"E 
Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Educatiof 
Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 
Telephone: 697.8015 or 697-2823 


atta d 
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Building Administrator: John Rice 
Office: Room 124, Hoffman Building 
R Telephone: 325-0150 
*Presentative for the University: William C. Robinson 
elephone: 676-7064 
Open to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


HQ, Amy Materiel Command, AMC Building, 5001 Eisenhower Avenue, 
Alexandria, Va. 22304 


Representative for the University: William C. Robinson, Room 3C155, Pentagon 
Telephone: (Pentagon) 697-3141 
(University) 676-7064 


Nassif Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SERVICE 


Program Coordinator: Beth Todd 
Office: Room 734, Nassif Building 
Re Telephone: 756-1088 x 
“Presentative for the University: William C. Robinson 
telephone: 676-7064 
" to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 
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| The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20310 


Director of the Pentagon Education Center, Chairman of the Armed Forces Educ 
tion and Training Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the U.S. Army 
Philip F. Strauss 

Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 

Telephone: 697-2823 or 697-6805 or 697-8015 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


Education Officer: Edwin Corbin 
| Office: Room 5E410, Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-1863 or 697-7074 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson, Room 3C155, Pentagon 
Pentagon Telephone: 697-3141 
| University Telephone: 676-7064 
l| Open only to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


ise 
| U.S. Geological Survey National Center, Topographic Division, 12201 Sua™ 
Valley Drive, Reston, Va. 22092 


Education Officer: Maurice Reed, Assistant to the Chief 
Telephone: 860-6222 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 


Washington National Airport (FAA), Washington, D.C. 20001 
Planning Development and Education Officer: William E. Freeman, Education a 
Training Office 
Office: FAA Offices, Balcony, Main Terminal Building 
Telephone: 557-2860 or 628-8781 
| | Representative for the University: Elisabeth P. Clarkson 


Telephone: 676-7026 


Westgate/ Westpark, Rt. 123 Tyson's Corner, McLean, Va. 22101 


Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold ! 
Telephone: 676-7014 


West Springfield High School, 6100 Rolling Road, Springfield, Va. 22150 R 


Representative for the University: Gerry Bassett 
Telephone: 676-7063 


b 

| Open to all qualified students à 
M 

OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES t 


FOR TEACHERS 


I 
! | DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS " 


James T. Guines, Associate Superintendent of Instructional Services 
[1 Office: Room 903, Presidential Building, 415 12th Street, N.W. 
| Telephone: 737-1062 


"att ad 
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Representative for the University: William C. Shelton, Sr. 
Telephone: 676-7067 


Charles Tri-County Center, Waldorf, Md. 20601 


Maurice Dunkle, Program Counselor 
ffice: Thomas Stone High School 
Re elephone: (301) 843-6461 
Presentative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
telephone: (202) 676-7249 


CALVERT COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERICK, MD. 20678 


David L, Brown, Supervisor of Personnel 
Office: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 


Telephone: (301) 535-1700 
CHARLES COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LA PLATA, MD. 20646 


Elwood M. Leviner, Director of Personnel à nt 
Office: Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education Building 


Telephone: (301) 934-4671 


ST, MARY'S COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARDTOWN, MD. 20650 


Kenneth D. Rigby, Assistant in Personnel 


Office: St. Mary's County School Board of Health Building 
Telephone: (301) 475-9141 


Dorchester County Public Schools, Cambridge, Md. 21613 


ES T. Comer, Assistant Superintendent for Personnel 
ice: 403 High Street 
*lephone: (301) 228-4747 
Presentative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
*lephone: (202) 676-7249 


'ederick Community College, Frederick, Md. 21701 


s Patrick Christoff, Dean, Office of Community Services 
elephone: (301) 662-0101 

m esentative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
*lephone: (202) 676.7249 


or the University: Anne O. Currier 
"lphone: 676-7249 


ot County Public Schools, Easton, Md. 21601 


ant to the Superintendent 
ashington and Dover Streets 
: (301) 822-0330 


ee 
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Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


Wicomico County Public Schools, Salisbury, Md. 21801 


William T. Middleton III, Director of Personnel 
| Office: Long Avenue and Mount Herman Road 
| Telephone: (301) 742-5128 
| Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


VIRGINIA 


| Fairfax County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 


William C. Symons, Jr., Staff Development Officer 
Office: 10700 Page Avenue 
Telephone: 691-3209 
Representatives for the University: Gerry Bassett, 
Telephone: 676-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone; 676-7063 


| TIDEWATER CENTER 


George Washington University Tidewater Center: James Noel, Director 
| Office: 2019 Cunningham Drive, Hampton, Va. 23666 
Telephone: (804) 838-8444 
Open to any qualified individual 
Serves the cities in the Tidewater area of Virginia and the following gover 
installations: 


nme 


| Camp Elmore, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


| Education Officer: Capt. T. Catana, USMC 
Telephone: (804) 444-5617 


Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 


l Education Director: Michael A. Yannitello 
Telephone: (804) 878-5508 
Fort Lee, Va. 23801 | 


General Education Director: William Brantley 
Telephone: (804) 734-2605 


| 
Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 i 
Education Director: William R. Foley 
Telephone: (804) 727-2454 
| ' 
| Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 À 


| Education Director: E.F. Bolick 
Telephone: (804) 422-7151 


JEE: 
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Vitided Missile School/Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, Dam Neck, 
lrginia Beach, Va. 23461 
Educational Adviser: William Eberling 
Bay ie Phone: (804) 425-4473 
cational Director (Base): CWO2 R.E. Sorensen 
tlephone: (804) 425-4184 


Langley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 


ducati ; 
Tadon Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
elephone: (804) 764-5757 


N 
ASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 23365 


e $2 
T Training and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clark 
*Phone: (804) 827-2611 


Nay : 
Wal Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


Buca; ' 
rational Services Officer: Lt. J. McGalin, USN 
*phone: (804) 444-3291 


Nava) a: 
val Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 


Buca: 
Te Services Officer: Lt. j.g. Amy Settle, USN 
phone: (804) 425-2613 


Nay 
"al Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 23521 


Ucat; " 
onal Services Officer: Lt. j.g. Betsi Jones, USN 
Phone: (804) 464-7811 


laval c 
al Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 


Nini $ 
Tet Director: George Green 
Phone: (804) 444-4912 


S, x 
Atlantic Fleet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


ducat; k 
Tele oal Services Officer: Lt. j.g. D.K. Gibson 
Phone: (804) 444-6945 


x 
Naval Regional Medical Center, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 
tinin 


Teleph o cer: Eugene Rogers 
Phone: (804) 397-6541, Extension 561 


ix 
| Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


lati 
Te nal Director: Lt. Isabelle Long, USN 


Phone: (804) 444-7272 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


; ar 
ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically " 
ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses 0f ™ 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
E 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENC 


í 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned fo 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval o ain 
adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. IN A 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergrad" b 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be 1 
ited toward a higher degree. d fof 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planne y 
! students in the junior and senior years. Except for Accounting courses n 
may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean an 
instructor at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only W! ive 
| provision that students must complete additional work in order to ™ 
| graduate credit. nati 
| Third-group courses.—Courses numbered above 200 are planned "s to 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the instruC^ « 
qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. Qualifie : 
registering for Accounting, Business Administration, Health Care Adm! ] 
tion, Management Science, or Public Administration courses must have # fof 
average, the prior approval of the department chairman who is respons! rio! 
| the graduate course, the prior approval of the faculty adviser, and the È 


IJ 


nist 
wv 


p 
: s inistrató 
approval of the Dean of the School of Government and Business Administ et 
| Nondegree students who have not completed a Bachelor’s degree mY pusio” 


apy apy APY Apy ms os 


| roll in graduate courses offered by the School of Government and 
| Administration. 
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HOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


"d numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 

ite a g certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 

01 pow in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 

len by are planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 

m icd qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 400 
larily for doctoral students, 


MEST ER HOURS OF CREDIT 

T 

0 " — of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
"pL is; in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
J) € year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked 
ltr A a feroesec course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A. semes- 

Work o1 usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class 

of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


Aib y 
"BREVIATIONS 

The 

Qu following abbreviations are used by George Washington University for 
tse designations. 

Gnet — Genetics 


Geog Geography and Regional 
Science 


Accounting 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 
Anesthesiology Geod Geodesy 
Anthropology Geol Geology 

Applied Science Geop Geophysics 

Art Germ Germanic Languages and 
Art Therapy Literatures 

Biochemistry HCA Health Care Administration 
Biological Sciences HCS Health Care Sciences 
Business Administration Hist History 

Cartography HKLS Human Kinetics 

Chemistry and Leisure Studies 

Child Health and Development Idis — Interdisciplinary Courses 
Chinese Ital Italian 

Japn Japanese 

Jour Journalism 

Law Law : 
Management Science 


Civil Engineering 
Classics 

Clinical Engineering 
Computer Science Mgt 
Dermatology Math Mathematics : 
Economics ME Mechanical Engineering 
Education M&PA Medical and Public Affairs 
Education Policy Med Medicine 

Electrical Engineering Mier Microbiology 

Engineering Administration Mus Music 

English as a Foreign Language — NSur Neurological Surgery 
Engineering Science Neur Neurology 1 

English Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Environmental Studies Ocea Oceanography 
Experimental Humanities OR Operations Research 
Forensic Sciences Opth Ophthalmology 
French Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 


SHum 
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Otolaryngology 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Radiology 

Religion 

Service-Learning Experimental 


Humanities 
Service-Learning Political 

1ce 

c Languages and 
Literatures 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Special Education 
Speech and Drama 
Statistics 
Surgery a 
Telecommunication Operatio® 
Urban and Regional Planning 
Urology 
Women's Studies 


Chas 
: hairma n: 


6055 


Accounting 


A.J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting; Government 302, Telephone 


: Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for graduate 


Tedit, Ac 


: ade ake er- 
"Ounting courses numbered 200 and above may not be taken for und 


taduate credit, 


1-2 


10] 


111 


115 


12] 


132 


14] 


Introductory Accounting (3-3) 

Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and re- 
ports; the accounting measurement and communication of significant - 
nomic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who 
have received credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot re- 
ceive credit for Acct 1. 


Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Md Á 

Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accounting, 
Standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and Papi 
tion, relevant Costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. n covered : 
have received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for Acc 


101. 


Financial Statement Analysis (3) THES 
The analysis and interpretation of financial statements for ss: ag aaa 
of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prereq : 

1-2, 


Financial Accounting (3) 

(Formerly Survey of Financial Accounting) s derstand- 
Role of accounting in the decision-making of external E un t cni 
ing, interpretation, and implementation of financial accou à T af 
Who have received credit for a similar financial accounting cours 


receive credit for Acct 115 


Intermediate Accounting (3) Li 

: 3 —— : uisition of 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic puna ome sais 
assets and services, income and equity v^ Ic prep 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


Accounting Theory (3) di AN 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements n dating 
and accounting research associations, major contribu 


literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 
Governmental Accounting (3) PE TORE 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund açopygting for gc 

institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


144 Federal Accounting (3) 


16] 


4 ith emphasis on 
Accounting procedures in the federal M rag reg budgets. 
agency-level accounts and accounting support 


Prerequisite: Acct 141. 
Federal Income Taxation (3) individuals and corporations, 
Federal income tax concepts applicable ribs iro 
differences between tax accounting and financial acc zn 
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171 Auditing (3) 


Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing sand 
ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-preparation-U 
of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 


Organization and use of accounting information: origination, classifie® 
tion, control, and reporting; development, design, and installation v 
counting systems; accounting communication patterns. Prerequisite: A 


101, 171. 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) 


nie = à R $, 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statement 
business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price 
adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: A 
121. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 


Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and operatio 
of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequisite: y 
1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot rece! 

credit for Acct 193. 


215 Management Accounting (3) 
(Formerly Survey of Managerial Accounting) 


Role of accounting in management decision-making processes; understand 
ing of accounting influences on resource allocation decisions in the orga 
zation. Prerequisite: Acct 115 or a similar financial accounting or 
Students who have received credit for a similar management account! 
course cannot receive credit for Acct 215. 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 


: Er j : w 
Accounting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned f, 
the valuation and amortization of assets and determination of 1 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


ith 


241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) h 
| p 1 : : ics, ma 
Interrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences, economics, P. 
ematical methods, operations research. Prerequisite: 6 semester ho 
accounting. 

262 Business Income Taxation (3) " 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnership 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decisio 
tax research. 

275 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) lic 
Study of auditing concepts: generally accepted auditing standards, apP 


A a TU essité 
tion of statistical sampling to auditing. audit of electronic data pro€ C 
systems. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equivalent. dt 
276 Management Planning and Control (3) janis 
Integrative case study approach to management systems for P ransé ^ 
control, and decisions: value indices for organizational sub-units, E MP 


pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting framework am 
Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equivalent. 


outage 


ats ag 
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2i : a 
282 Accounting Information Systems (3) 
Development and application of accounting system theory, including 
analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data proc- 
accounting systems, and management information systems. Pre- 


requisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equivalent. 


> d " " » 
296 Seminar in Accounting (3) 
Selected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation developed in 
seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equiv- 


alent. 


` American Civilization" 


ation, P-101, Tele- 


Diren EET T st 
E B.M. Mergen, Associate Professor of American Civ 
ne 676-6070 
71- : z [E30 d E 
1-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Themes and issues in American civilization since colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 
1192 The American Cinema (3) 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the stu- 
dent to develop an ability to see and evaluate cinema techniques, to ex- 
press the evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of films 
In the context of American culture. 
1197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (4) 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data 
through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in 


Oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the 


Washington area. 


> TEST j : 
“26 Ethnic Identity and the Melting Pot (3) 

An approach to understanding American civilization through pem z 
Some of its ethnic and racial groups. The approach will be interdiscipli- 


nary, using historical, literary, and sociological materials. 

271 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3) TOME 
(Formerly Seminar: Research and Teaching in American Civilization) 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 
introduction to bibliography. 


Anthropology 


MC Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthropology; X-11, Tele- 
75 


Dini 
nister x , 
À red by the American Studies Program. h Í drama 
"Ing of the American Studies Program and the department of speech anc E 
e " i > 5 f. 
Ting of the American Studies Program and the department of history 
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Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in À 
thropology except Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may be waived by pe 
sion of instructor. 

1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 
Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and culture histor 
| Il Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles 0 
| tural behavior. 
154 Mythology and Folklore (3) - 
Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or social beliefs; metaphor! 
| thought; verbal art. 
155 Primitive Religion (3) ^ 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies, Examinati0® 
f religious beliefs and practices. Emphasis on religious process and cha 
| 157 Primitive Social Organization (3) 


The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, 
| nomic, and political systems. 


e? 


171 Native Peoples of North America (3) pot 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the € 
areas of the continent. 

185 Latin American Archaeology (3) de 

il The culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the P d 


Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the origin 
development of Latin American high civilizations. 


201 Seminar: the Nature and Scope of Anthropology (3) 


"TTL 
Survey of the development of anthropological thought; examination of 
subject matter, methodology, and theoretical approaches of anthrop? 
especially as they relate to contemporary societies. 


202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) pil 
Major topics of interest in contemporary anthropology since the ^, 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current journal an 
graph materials. 


! Art 


» d 
| | — . = : — 


6 

_ 1 
Chairman: W.A. MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archaeology; Building H, 2000 
Street N.W., Telephone 676-6085 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 
Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to moder 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: PI* 
| to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 


n [ 


pis" 


| | 71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) (ert 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected rele 


to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from colonial beginnings t° 


got 
| 
publican age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 


109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 
Painting and sculpture. 


110 Contemporary Art (3) 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 


113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) : : d 17th 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th an 


century Italy. 

115 Christian Iconography (3) 

Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
Christian to modern times. 

117 Medieval Art I (3) i 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian and Byzantine 
periods. 

120 Art of China and Japan (3) 

Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 


129-30 Principles of Museum Work (3- 3) 
(Formerly Art 146 [3]) 


: ; problems of mu- 
Introduction to the history and development of rwr tr ctm conserva- 
seum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, insta : 


tion, and educational service. 


141 Interior Design (3) 
(Formerly Interior Decoration) 
E : : : mble lay- 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ense y 


Out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) "E ving, and other 
Ceramics. woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, 
Crafts. 


155 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) 
Art and Archaeology program in Italy. 


156 20th Century American Art (3) au extistic ex: 
An examination and study of the wide range and hende rhe the late 
Pression in American painting, sculpture, and erit. York Univer- 
19th century to the present. Given in conjunction wit edit only; credit not 
sity Sunrise Semester program via TV. Off-campus cr : 


applicable to campus degree programs. 

2 E 

203 Primitive Art (3) Columbian Ameri- 
Arts of Prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, pre- 
cas, Oceania, and Africa. 


" 
“42 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) 
Art and Archaeology Program in Italy. 


Se a AT RN E a A 
E —— 


m a maet groom 


Biological Sciences 
m — B- 


Chairman: A.H. Desmond, Professor of Zoology; Bell 314, Telephone 676-6090 


BIOLOGY 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Count 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principles 


; . ^ ‘ A " te 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in his environment. Prerequi* 
to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $15 a semester. 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and P ^ 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology ont " 
lated sciences. Required of all prospective biology, botany, and 200 
majors. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $18 a seme 


Business Administration i E 
Chairman: Guy Black, Professor of Business Economics; Government 302, Telephó? 
676-7139 


51 Introduction to Business (3) Aui 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribu 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. 

101 The Business Environment (3) jit 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and P? 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. 

102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling act 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 


jvities d 


105 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manp? 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


we! 


106 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) mi 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for v. 
personnel management and industrial relations as portrayed by case oe 
drawn from business and government. Prerequisite: BAd 105 oF 
sion of insctructor. 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) , pii 


American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, an ect” 
policy considerations. The negotiation and administration © k 
bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or permission of i 


113 Real Estate (3) 


Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property man 
valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban 


ph 
geo 
mor 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) uc 
Function of insurance and risk management in business enterp™* 
114 


ats as 
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122 Insurance and Estate Planning (3) > d 
Insurance and estate programming in providing protection and estate de- 


velopment; disposition of the individual estate. 


131 Business Finance (3) Í j 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; — 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial pcs oer = 
funds, capıtai budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2; 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. 


132 International Business Finance (3) : 
Principles, practices, problems, and institutions of international finance. 
Emph 
Payments restraints 

138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) : > 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, in- 


i i d security 
alysis 3 al economy, industry, company, and 
analysis of the national ec y mie p 


asis on international financial markets, exchange rates, "vr 
and governmental policies. Prerequisite: BAd A 


cluding ) : 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. 
1-2, BAd 131. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) . i 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer —— m 
Sis, impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of puree a ^4 
Pricing and distribution: tools of marketing research and demand analysis. 


Terequisite: Econ 1-2. 


143 M i 
" Marketing Research (3) iti 
i LARL definition. 
Basic methods and techniques of marketing research, genr aroa BES 
data collection, market survey and experimental — = construction 
Presentation. Special topics: attitude research, questionna 


and concept testing. Prerequisite: BAd 141. 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) ion, inventory 
Logical considerations of plant, warehouse and store po ren Bo hee r 
Control, warehousing and transportation planning. Channels ment and 
tion from an institutional-behavioral viewpoint. Design, Ta 
evaluation of the distribution system. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


161 € 
-mmercial Law (3) : 
i pag in business ac- 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law mo sapi om bank- 
livity: contracts, bailments, agency, sales, hare i ess decision-mak- 
Tuptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in busin 


ing. 


l mae T : 

71 Principles of Transportation (3) ppkt ca edu 
"Pact of intercity transportation systems on society. ar rdlilition. Ses. 
ifferences in development, economic characteristics, a 


Tequisite: Econ 1-2, 


175 pP : 
^ Public Utilities (3) 
3 i = . opment, serv- 
Legal and economic meaning of public — Mm teen emphasis 
Ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, and — Econ 1-2. 
On electric. gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite: 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) i dabik ob ihan- 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier ° 
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" iona! 
| agement problems common to all modes of domestic and internation? 
transportation. Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2. 


174 Urban Transportation (3) 
Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban afeas— 


area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and marketing 
Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2; or equivalent. 


175 Introduction to International Business (3) à 

N 2 i in 

| Terminology; trade usages and practices; physical movement of goods i 

international business; conditions essential for successful trading; eX? 
| shipment, documentation, procedural problems. 


| 178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) ' 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of oram 

| tion; development and management of overseas operations in diffe 

| world areas. Prerequisite: BAd 175 or permission of instructor. 


il 181 Manufacturing Production (3) sf 

è PD à 1 in 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufact s 
facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various Le 3 
and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or eq! 
lent. 


198 Business Policy and Administration (3) " 
. à " 25 ; ji 
Terminal undergraduate course in Business Administration. Integra s 
of functional activities in arriving at over-all business policy decis 
Prerequisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. 


202 Business-Government Relations (3) 
(Formerly Relations of Government to Business) m 
: uw : n 
| Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, indep? v, 
| regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy» 


lation of labor-management relations. 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 


7 + acfudint 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, in 
labor-management relations. 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 


P| 
d ane 
| Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in adv? 
| problems. 
l | 211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) " 


+ W 
| Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated Ue 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels, "Tm. 
utive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permis” 
instructor. 


212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 


i s RS v 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the cond 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. 


ct ri 


|] 213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
| Labor Relations (3) 


Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 212. 


Ne 
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> 2s : 

220 Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Examination of technological, politi and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspect management problems in military, 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 
cation, personnel, Planning and control, measurement and evaluation. 


2 rnafion:s i 

222 International Research and Development (3) 

. social, and economic factors affecting interna- 
tional R&D policy; problems in industrial, governmental, and international 
organizations; world technological forecasting; resource allocation; tech- 
nology transfer, Prerequisite: BAd 220 or permission of instructor, 


Technological, political, 


223-74 « 

43-24 Technology Assessment Theory and Practice (3—3) 
BAd 223: the technology assessment concept. Methods for conducting 
assessments. Management of assessments. Evaluation of selected assess- 
ments. BAd 224: planning and conducting a technology assessment. Pre- 
requisite to BAd 224: BAd 223 or permission of instructor. 


225 Quam: : ; 

<25 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 
Production technology, including new processes, materials, products, equip- 
ment, and facilities. 
Production function. 


Implications of emerging technology in managing the 
Prerequisite: BAd 181 or permission of instructor. 


229 Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Individual and or group in-depth research projects dealing with various 
phases Of research and development management. Topic will vary each 
time the course is offered according to the emerging technology, current 
Operational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to 9 semester 
hours of research and development management or permission of ‘in- 
Structor. 


2 na 3 A 
“31 Financial Decision-making (3) 
Functions and Objectives of financial management, asset management, 
Problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, financial 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: Acct 


115 or equivalent, BAd 131. 


D * . 

“32 Capital Resource Management (3) 
Problems of Capital acquisition, costs, 
Prerequisite: BAd 231. 


rationing, structure; dividend policy 


42 
<33 International Business Finance (3) 

Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of the 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: BAd 


l or equivalent. 


23 ; T S 
4 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) aac 
Determinants of Saving and investment, timing of corporate security issues, 


analysis of current Capital market conditions. Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 
equivalent. 


235 Financial Management (3) 
Restricted to Students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro- 
Sram. Problems of financial management; planning financial structure, 
Obtaining and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administer- 
Ing income, security arrangements. Prerequisite: Acct 215, Mgt 201. 
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237 Investment Analysis (3) 


Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of nation 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio mà 
agement; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: B 
131. 
238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Inde 
pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio management Ly 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications, Prerequisite: B 
237. 


241 Marketing Management (3) 


i ing 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product € 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promo 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. 

243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) ke 
Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency in per^ 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and res 
applications. 

248 International Marketing (3) 


Organization for international marketing, demand analysis, product : 
velopment and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, adve 
ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and legal aspects. E 
tive international marketing strategy. 


255 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) oh 
Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as CoO it 
Political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, Te 


t 
i . fo 
ships to other nations; national and international controls; future 0 
multinational corporation. 


256 Seminar: International Trade (3) 


{8 
" : a r me” 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instru, , 


and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential tres 
and trading blocs, trends and issues 


257 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) dur 
International market entry and expansion; operating policies, ee intl 
and problems of multinational companies; developing executives fo 
national business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree standing: 

261 Applied Microeconomics (3) aval 
Applications of economic theory and statistics to business deci rt 
ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, and inventories, | i 


aid 3 ^ 10 
requisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111: or equivalent; or permiss à 
instructor, 


262 Applied Macroeconomics (3) A 


ite — Q 


Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; meni” 
tation of economic trends and developments; analysis of govern i 
economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111; oF 
lent; or permission of instructor. 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) 


ssi! 

è i t - equis 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Pref i 
BAd 171 or permission of instructor. 


ge / 


ats ai 
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279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
Industria] Purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
Organization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) 
Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on federal govern- 
ment buying policies, practices, and procedures. 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurement of 
PrOgress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negotia- 
tion, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; 
regulatory and policy concerns. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or permission of 
instructor. 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, and 
recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, and 
risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work re- 
quirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or per- 


Mission of instructor. 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 


4 : t 
Development and procurement of major systems. Project — 
and its impact on the procurement process. Procurement planning. 


requisite: BAd 280 or permission of instructor. 


295 Research Methods (3) 
Same as Mgt 295 and PAd 295. T heory and practice in research — 
Odology. Data sources and gathering, research models and designs, = 

Sis and testing, controls, interpretation and presentation of findings. 


297 Business Policy Formulation (3) bad. us 
Analysis of operational situations and policy issues. uet rtp a 
Plementing solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: 


master's degree standing. 


299 Thesis Seminar f e 
s § (3) (Campus Course) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Cartography" 


tl Ab 


0 
Sam Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy, Cartography, and 


Nop, 
*8taphy, Telephone 676-6185 or 946-3557 


l Cartogra 

phy I (3) ; cati f 
Introduction to the fundamental concepts and practical applications o. 
Cartography. 


-— 


t 
*d with the Department of Geography and Regiona! Science. 


| 120 
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2 Cartography Il (3) - 
Aerial photography, modern topographic and hydrographic mapping 
charting, thematic maps, map reliability, planning and design and TP 
duction. Prerequisite: Cart 1 or permission of instructor. 


103 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) 
Photo-interpretation—history and applications. Interpretation of LA 
graphic, vegetative, hydrologic, and man-made features. Civil and mil! 
applications. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geod 17 or Pë 
sion of instructor. 


104 Photo-interpretation (3) 


d 
Applications to urban planning and urban-industrial patterns. Us 
satellite imagery and remote sensing data. Color aerial photographs t, 
underwater photography. Prerequisite: Cart 103 or permission of 18 
tor. 


107 Physiography (3) i 
Development of physiographic concepts; the earth’s crust, weal 
climate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes; P 
tion; physiographic regions. 


108 Climatology (3) " 
Causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, water mass iv 


ments, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtropics, hum! 
dry continentals, subarctics. 


111 Cartographic Techniques (3) " 
Techniques and procedures, field methods, evaluation of source mate. 
use of scribing and contact screens in color separation, shaded s 
and reproduction. Lectures and laboratory. Laboratory fee tO 
nounced. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


112 Advanced Cartography (3) F 
Automated cartography, including computer-assisted map compil 
statistical mapping, automated color separation, and revision 97$ 
Aerospace cartography. Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


atio 
te 


120 Computer Mapping (3) 
Methods of quantitive computer mapping. Through practical € 
exercises, techniques are applied to a variety of mapping 5! 
Laboratory fee for computer use, $60. Checks must be made pay 
the Utility Network of America. 


compl 
U atio” 
able 


{0 


125 Marine Cartography (3) 
Exploring the extended and imaginative symbology required 
visually opaque environment characterized by sparsity of data; 
tic aspects of oceanographic mapping. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


"T, 
to dep : 
the the 


130 Techniques in Remote Sensing (3) gil 
Theory and applications. Instrumentation. Data management. Aut ato? 
and interactive data interpretation. Courses or experience in ! a iv? 
and/or physical sciences recommended, Prerequisite: Cart 103 Of 
lent experience. 


F f za 


140 Introduction to Sensitometry (3) 
Construction of tone reproduction curves: optimization of ph 


oto ap 
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Presentation; evaluation of photo materials, equipment and systems. Pre- 
requisites: Math 30, Phys 1 or comparable experience. 


142 Mechaz: sree : 
42 Mechanics and Kinetics of the Photographic Process (3) 
Light, optics and photometry as applied to the photographic process; sen- 
Sitometry and densitometry for quality control and assurance; density 
slicing; image enhancement; auto- and self-dodging; antivignetting masks. 


Chemistry 


Ta he 
M . E , » 
tan: R.E. Wood, Professor of Chemistry, Corcoran 104, Telephone 676-6120 


P 
Wsicay SCIENCE 
3 t 
74 Contemporary Science (3-3) (Campus Course) 
For nonscience majors. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Con- 
ao ariy topics from the physical sciences are integrated to introduce 
© nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of physical 
Science. Laboratory fee, $17 a semester. 


oe 
6 Contemporary Science (4-4) 

Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey covering topics 

in contemporary science: population control, pollution, drugs, food addi- 


lives, etc, 
Cy 
Mistry 


8 Phy siological Chemistry (2) 
Chemical aspects of selected topics in human physiology. Does not 
rse requirements for the chemistry major. 


satisfy either premedical or cou 
ts in allied health sciences. 


chemistry elective for studen 


9 General Chemistry (4) 
l1 Same as Chemistry 11, for off-campus students only. 
12 General Chemistry (4-4) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary 
course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequisite 
to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: 
hem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 a semester. 


201 Env; 
Environmental Science and Technology (3) 
Chemistry and physics of environmental pollution; emphasis on water 
and air pollution. Instrumental techniques and their limitations. Students 
Present papers emphasizing chemical and physical aspects of an environ- 
Mental pollutant. 


Chinese * 


tman, E 
" C. Shih, Professor of Chinese; Library 613, Telephone 676-7106 


"ni 
iSter 
ed , 
by the Department of East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
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| 1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of gramm 

and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Pre 
TH site to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


| | 3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar 
spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and red 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Chin 4: 

3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


S 


| Economics 


Chairman: M.A. Holman, Professor of Economics; C-617, Telephone 676-6150 


Departmental prerequisite: Except for Econ 217-18 and 220, Econ 1-2 is 
requisite to all other courses in Economics. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 


aha ; ost 
| Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major » 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: 
economics; Econ 2: microeconomics. 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 


Theories of national income determination and growth. 
| 
| 121 Money and Banking (3) m 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial ! 
| tions in the U.S. monetary system. 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 7; 9 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ d pt 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departme 
requisite waived. 
| 220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) "d 
! l Survey of economic theory and its application to contemporary 
problems, Departmental prerequisite waived. (j 
PI. 
237 Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Natural -— p 


Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment 
ural resources development and management. 


| Education — 
| 1a 


Chairman: Donald Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education; C-514 
676-6940 


Mats ad 
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degree from an accredited institution and ade- 


Dep; T 
irtmental prerequisite: A t f 
prerequisite to courses in Education numbered 


iate Professional Preparation are 
tom 201 to 400. 


112 Educational Measurement (3) " its 
Basic measurement techniques: selection, pete € T d 
tion of standardized tests; test construction and statistical analys 


results. 
128 Children's Literature (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer A Pang ane 
the children’s Classics, contribution of literature to child develop . 


200 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 


(Formerly Educ 400) 
announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


Topics to be 
credit, 


205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) : US RUNE 
For experienced teachers, Educ 205: curriculum epic. 
Comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum develop 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 


207 Curri ials (3 
iculum Materials (3 to 6) 
i N lassroom 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of m e 
teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. 


208 Hum 
an Development (3) : 
m the life 
Consideration of human development and behavior iterdisciplinazy Te- 
Span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant inter 


Search. 


209 Child p 
evelopment (3) 1 : 
z . Practica) 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and E peas 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to 


Childhood. 


210 Adolescent Development (3) havior. Prac- 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and yp 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing 
about adolescence. d 

?12 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Survey Measurement an 

esearch (3) 
(Formerly Quantitative Methods I: Measurement) odology. Em- 
Introduction to measurement techniques and research €; pere to 
Phasis on descriptive and elementary statistical principles as 
educational measurement and research. 


13.1 . 
4 History of Education (3-3) é 
y 3) ‘ ion. Educ 214: 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education 
evolution of the American school system. 


2 , oe 9 

16 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) . lementary and junior 
dentification, nature, and needs of slow-learning meer of learning 
high school Children. Emphasis on diagnosis and trea 


difficulties. 
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1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar 
and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequ* 
site to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar 
spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and reading 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Chin 4: [e 
3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Economics 
Chairman: M.A. Holman, Professor of Economics; C-617, Telephone 676-6150 


Departmental prerequisite: Except for Econ 217-18 and 220, Econ 1-2 is pre 
requisite to all other courses in Economics. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economk 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: macro 
economics; Econ 2: microeconomics. 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 
Theories of national income determination and growth. 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial i 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3—3) 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: price 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental P 
requisite waived. 
220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) : 
Survey of economic theory and its application to contemporary econo 
problems. Departmental prerequisite waived. 


nstitt 


237 Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources 3) 


Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and pst 
ural resources development and management. 


Education Zz 


Chairman: Donald Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education; C-514, Teleph” 
676-6940 
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Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution and ade- 
quate professional preparation are prerequisite to courses in Education numbered 


from 201 to 400. 


112 Educational Measurement (3) 
Basic measurement techniques: selection, administration and interpreta- 
tion of standardized tests; test construction and statistical analysis of test 


results. 


128 Children's Literature (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child development. 


200 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 
(Formerly Educ 400) 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


credit. 


205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) 
For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and classroom 
teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations. 


208 Human Development (3) 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the life 
span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary re- 


search. 
209 Child Development (3) 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Practical 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 


childhood. 

210 Adolescent Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac- 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 
about adolescence. 

212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Survey Measurement and 


Research (3) 

(Formerly Quantitative Methods I: Measurement) 

Introduction to measurement techniques and research methodology. Em- 
phasis on descriptive and elementary statistical principles as applied to 
educational measurement and research. 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Educ 214: 


evolution of the American school system. 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 


high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
difficulties. 
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| 217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) 

Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 
| Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies a 
offerings of the school. 


| 219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teach- 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. 


222 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Early Childhood (3) 
Historical and psychological background; readiness, special approaches 
and skills for beginning readers; evaluation of materials; demonstratio? 
of diagnostic and instructional techniques. 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Elementary and Secondary 9) 
| (Formerly Foundations of Reading Instruction) 

Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diag" 
tic and teaching techniques. 


224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) 
Classroom diagnostic and instructional techniques for elementary schoo 
levels; construction of informal tests; administration and interpretation ^4 
informal and standardized tests; study of materials and application of re 
ability formulas. Prerequisite: at least one previous course in reading 


226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) 


$ à < ing 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for testing and develop 
efficient reading skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing a 
evaluating reading programs. 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) " 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important p? 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 

228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 


Current trends and research on reading, language arts, social StU 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. 


dies 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) " 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ol 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating © 
and community life. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


: : : yr 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedi 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluatio? 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) 

| For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more Y' 
| teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts, inc 
| | practices in the operation of the elementary school. 

b 233 Audio-visual Education (3) PT, 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and 
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audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 


implementation, feedback information on both student and program. 


236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and im- 
plementation of self-instructional systems. 


237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) 
Application of systems techniques to the development of an instructional 
program. 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 


for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


243 Human Relations in Education (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 


teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 


245 School and Community (3) 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 


builds the community. 


247 Adult and Preprofessional Technical and 


Occupational Education (3) è 
Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends in 
adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States and 


foreign countries. 

250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) Be H5 
Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis — 
tion, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group counsel- 
ing. 


25] Foundations of Counseling (3) er 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 


organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 


252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
Procedure and practice in organizing and administering school — 
and pupil personnel programs. Admission by permission of instructor. 


253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) d : Devel 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal pem cime t 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equi 


254 The Middle School (3) : learner, the 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the E the echool 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting o 


for the preadolescent. 


55-56 Secondary Education (3-3) i hilosophical 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosop’ 
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bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to co 
temporary problems and practices. 


257 Career Development and Information (3) 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of wot 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and oc 
pational information. 


258 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal coun% 
ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, incl! 
ing Educ 253 and 257. 


259 Secondary School Administration (3) 4 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administratio? 
including practices of the modern high school. 


260 Secondary School Supervision (3) $ 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern sup” 
visory concepts, including practices in schools. 


263 Human Resource Development: Training and Education (3) 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging roles of humi 
resource development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adeqU? 
professional preparation or experience in training, education, and devel? 


ment. 


264 Design of Training Programs in Human Resource Development e 
(Formerly Program Planning in Human Resource Development) 
Training, education, and development programs for various client syst 
will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field work. 
requisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. 


269—70 School Business Management (3-3) 


Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business m. 
agement office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practicum 
educational business management. 

271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) ? 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units: school finance; le 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions 

272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 

Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 


275 Seminar: School Finance (3) ol 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods 
financing. 


276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) mot 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media p 
lic participation in policy-making. 

278 School Law (3) b 


" "d: ea 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of a the 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest 


group. 


283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


History, scope, Purpose, present status, programs and trends in higher 
education in the United States. 


284 Administration of Higher Education (3) 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities; 
duties of trustees and administrators. 


285 Student Activities (3) 


Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention to 
Sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of present 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and mainte- 
nance problems. 


295 Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) 


Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. Analysis of 
scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of research 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. 


297 Personnel Administration (3) 


Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions. 


298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) 
Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiations. 


299..300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing Master's theses. 


316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social 
Studies (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational Personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of college 
reading programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, program 
planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226, or equivalent and 
permission of instructor. 
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325 Curriculum Theory (3) 


Examination of reviews and research studies in curriculum theory. Foc : 
on trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems and evaluation. 


343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) 
Review and consideration of classical and empirical research studies 02 
selected topics in human development. Issues, instrumentation, and m 
search needs in respect to each topic discussed. Admission by permission 
of the instructor. 


353 Counseling Older Persons (3) 
Special considerations and counseling emphasis on second careers, retire 
ment adjustments, death and dying. 


354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 
Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cultural 
and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on counseling the dis 
advantaged in urban areas. 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within group’ 
Techniques and practice in group counseling. 


357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
others working with children and adolescents. 


358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) 


Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and cOn 
sideration of their implications for practice. Intended for Education SP* 
cialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates whose area of col 
centration is counseling. Admission by permission of instructor. 


370 College Students and Their Community (3) 
Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of A 
contemporary college student; college student interaction with his envi 
onment. Admission by permission of instructor. 


371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) 


"ua à : : ‘onal 
General principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instruction? 
media for teaching at the college and university level. 


372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) E 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisil€: 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 


373 The Community-Junior College (3) , 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year eT 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. 


374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 


375 Foundations of a College Student Development Program (3) 
College student development as an integral part of higher education pro” 
grams. 
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380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. Ad- 
mission by permission of Department, prior to registration. 


381 Adult Learning (3) 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and social 
environment in adult education situations. 


382 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) 
(Formerly Methods and Techniques of Adult Learning) 
Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing action- 
oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. 


383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3) 


(Formerly Counseling of Adults) 
Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills for the hu- 
man resource development specialist and others in various occupational 


settings. 
384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) 


Measurement and evaluation of adult learning programs in school and 
nonschool agencies— business, industry, government, voluntary organiza- 


tion, and community. 
386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) 


For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trends in the fields 
of adult education and human resource development. Admission by per- 


mission of instructor. 
387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) 


Program administration, staff recruitment and development, fiscal opera- 
tions, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relations. 


389 Consultant-Client Relationship in Human Resource Development (3) 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behaviors, and 
dilemmas using theory and field experience for individual and organiza- 
tional development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280 Program Planning in 


Adult Education (3); or approval of instructor. 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to administra- 


tion, students, faculty, and academic program. 


391 College and University Curriculum (3) 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum. 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) 

Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, pro- 
gram budgets, and financial methods and practices. 


393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) 
Supervised field experiences in higher ejucation; reports and conferences. 


Admission by permission of instructor. 
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394 College and University Governance (3) 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. 


395 Problems and Practices in Educational Administrative 
Organization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalu- 
ation of educational administration. 


399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) 
Application of the theories and principles of administration to the public 
schools. Student participation with guidance by recognized regional prac 
titioners. 


Engineering and Applied Science 

Coordinator of NASA-Langley Graduate Program: S.W. Yuan, Professor of Eng" 
neering and Applied Science, Tompkins 118, Telephone 676-6749 

Program Adviser of Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md: 
J.E. Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering, Tompkins 109, Telephone 676-7526 
Program Adviser of Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Md: 
S.W. Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science, Tompkins 118, Telephone 
676-6749 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


115 Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Solution of engineering problems using concepts from probability and st® 
tistics, including random variables, distribution functions, mathematic? 
expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis testis 
correlation, and regression. This methodology applied to problems 9 
structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality 
equipment reliability, engineering management, and societal engineerin’ 
Prerequisite: Math 32. 


211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables including cor 
tour integration, conformal mapping, inversion, integral and bounda 
value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering problem 
including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue problems, general 
Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequisite: ? 
proval of Department. 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial problems in ¢ 
neering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potent 
distributions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


gi 
iol 


214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) j 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering including Ritz « 
Galerkin approximation methods for boundary-value problems. Asp% 
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of linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite: 


approval of Department. 


215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 
methods in solution of boundary-initial value problems in 


Advanced 
propagation, and Green's func- 


engineering, including characteristics, wave 
tions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213. 


216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 
Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to approximate 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems in engineering; 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics; 
(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in engineering and 


Science. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 
capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120 Introduc- 
tion to the Mechanics of Solids (4) and ME 126 Fluid Mechanics (3). 


Metal Structures (3) 
Principles of the de 
tions; specific proble 
site: CE 123 Structural Theory (6). 


gn of metal structures; structural elements; connec- 
ms of analysis; methods of construction. Prerequi- 


Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rein- 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, 
methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 123 Structural Theory (6). 


Design of Metal Structures (3) 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of ad- 
structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic 
‘stems, composite girders, and 
alent. 


vanced 
design principles, box type girders, cable Sy 
special topics. Prerequisite: CE 191 or equiv 


Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and 
design of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate 
strength and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety 
considerations, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 


Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 


design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, and 
precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. 


Foundation Engineering (3) 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the anal- 
ysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundations, 
retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and water- 
front structures. Problems associated with subsurface exploration, de- 
watering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: CE 204 Applied 
Soil Mechanics I (3) or CE 205 Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) or 


equivalent. 
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253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Operational and structural failure mechanisms: instability, fracture, an 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliabili- 
ty, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 
Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics 
(3) structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repeate 
loads, or (5) structural synthesis and optimization. May be repeated or 
credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3), 2 
approval of Department. Topic to annuonced in the Schedule of Classes: 


255 Coastal Processes (3) " 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment properties 
and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment budget; 1e- 
sponse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mechanic 
bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stabilizatio™ 
sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) j 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of flexible 
structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling plat- 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations equip" 
ment. Prerequisite: CE 252 General Structural Dynamics (3); CE 2 


Harbor and Coastal Engineering 1 (3) or equivalent. 


261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) : 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general 1? 
ear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; beni ing 
stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific applicatio™ 
Prerequisite: graduate status. 


263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns ani 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling ? 
plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened structures; €ll* 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate sta! 


Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) zd 
Introductory course designed to acquaint the student with some physic? 
concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechani®™ 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions 0 d 
fluid media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion aroun 
two- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introducti? , 
to thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and moveme f 
of bodies moving in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approv 
Department. 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) E 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, relie 
tion, diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shà E 
water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary Wa" A 
Wave generation by wind; state-of-the-art based on correlation bet" 


PPM 
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e Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: 
ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
Selected top (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) interfacial 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal engi- 
neering, or (4) other selected topics. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 


ment. May be repeated for credit. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 

Introduction to programming digital computers in a macro-assembly lan- 
guage and higher-level procedural languages; techniques in machine con- 
trol and memory addressing. Characteristics of different computer struc- 
tures and the programming of such machines. Introduction to the struc- 
ture of compiler languages; parsing of compiler language statements. 
Characteristics and choice of data processing language. Prerequisite: 
CSci or EE 51 Applications of Computers (3) or equivalent, assembly 
language programming experience, and permission of instructor. 


Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 

Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; analysis and 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization tech- 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arithmetic in 
digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design of func- 
tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units comprising a 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large digital 
computers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or permission of instructor. 

Finite State Machines (3) 

Abstract algebraic foundations using set theory, including operators, rela- 
tions, mappings, homomorphisms, lattices, and mathematical systems such 
as groups and semigroups. Sequential machine (finite state machines) 
theory including state representation and identification, Moore and Mealy 
machines, reduction and equivalence of completely and incompletely 
specified machines, partitions and covers, and composition and decompo- 


sition. Prerequisite: CSci 202 or CSci or EE 153. 


237 Computing Systems (3) 
Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed 


arithmetic units. Random access and associative memories; rotational 
storage devices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output 
channels and interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers. 
Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: 
CSci or EE 154 Ditigal Computer Design (3) or CSci 202. 


263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 

Design of computer systems software. Use of a macro-assembler and 
job control language. Design of assemblers and loaders. Concepts of 
multiprogrammed job control including linking, loading, linkage-edit, 
relocatability, and status switching. Design of dispatchers and monitors. 
Communications between components of an operating system. Input- 
output programming and control. Design of utility programs. Prerequi- 
site: CSci 214 Data Structures (3) or permission of instructor. 


285 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) 
Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; nonlinear 
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techniques, gradient search methods; parameter estimation with discrete 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation and curve fitting by 
Spline functions and Bernstein polynomials. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Introduction to the use of structure of minicomputers and larger compl 
ters. Boolean algebra and the design of combinational switching circuits. 
Number systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in digital computers. 
Digital computer subsystems and their interconnections. Interfacing equip- 
ment to a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic requirements. 
Introduction to programming analog computers; analog computer com 
ponents; analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: EE 157 Machine aní 
Assembly Language Programming (3). 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices, Analy 
sis and design of switching devices: design of combinational logic net- 
works. Minimization techniques and decomposition methods. Electron! 
implementation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, and thres 
hold logic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Number 

codes, geometric interpretation, error detecting and correcting cod J 
ers and decod Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. 
Sequential circuits and iterative networks. Minimization and transforma- 
tion of sequential machines; structure of sequential machines; partitions 
and covers. State identification and fault-detection experiments, Prerequk 
site: EE 152 or permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate credit- 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 

Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techniques for 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; $a 
pling. 


Linear System Theory I (3) : 
Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system descr!P" 
tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear operato? 
mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and computer $0 
lutions of the state equations; transient and s ady-state response. Pr 
requisite: graduate status. 


203 Linear System Theory II ( 
System properties; controlability and observability of linear systems; sen 
sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfe" 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback. and state estimato™ 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. 


204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 
Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations s 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, line? 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random pr& 
esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems "E 
stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for communie? 
tions, control theory, computer science. 


224 Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers (3) € 
€ concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inverse. 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; € 


"E 
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ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Pre- 
requisite: EE 222 Physical Electronics II (3) or equivalent. 


235 Antennas (3) 
General solution of Maxwell’s equations in terms of current sources, the 
far field approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiva- 
lence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture antennas, 
receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific anten- 
nas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 207 Electromagnetic Theory and 
Applications II (3). 


241 Information Theory (3) 
Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication channels, chan- 
nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem: bounds on the perform- 
ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary symmetric chan- 
nel; feedback communications Systems; rate-distortion theory. Prerequi- 
site: EE 204. 


242 Coding Theory (3) 
Error-correcting codes; bonnds on the performances of error-correcting 
codes, group codes: syndro decoding; cylic Godes, their encoding and 
decoding; Galois fields: BCH codes, burst correction, and threshold-de- 
codeable codes; performance calculations. Prerequisite: EE 204. 


243 Communication Theory I (3) 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaus- 
sian noise channel: correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogo- 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of communications 
in Gaussian noise: comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: 
EE 204 or equivalent. 


244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing at 
the receiver; detection of such signals in colored noise: detection of sto- 
chastic signals; the innovations approach in detection and estimation prob- 
lems; signaling over fading channels and the optimum receivers; diversity 
techniques and their performances. Prerequisite: EE 243. 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 
Statistical detection theor hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estima- 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signal 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, appli- 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequi- 
site: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. 


*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 


Essential elements of an electrical communication system, speech, TV, 
and data signals, spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, frequency 
and pulse code modulation and comparative performance. Multiplexing 
Schemes, communication quality standards and objectives. Signal power, 
noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic theory, 
reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, micro- 
wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 


250 and 251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering and 
ied Science. 
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*251 Survey of Telecommunication S /stems (3) 

Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading; the 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and major de- 
sign considerations. Over-all system design of microwave radio system. 
Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, factors 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, satellite 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of significant parame- 
ters for a typical satellite communications link. Over-all design of a cable 
communication system. Digital transmission and digital terminals. Wide- 
band data transmission. Frequency allocation. 


273 System Optimization (3) F 
Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima and maxima. Optimi- 
zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; the maximum 
principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems with 
constraints; optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optima 
problems. Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. 


274 Nonlinear Systems (3) 
Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate 
analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliu- 
bov's asymptotical method and Tsypkin's locus. Forced oscillations— 
jump resonance. Stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Luré's problem, 
and Popov's method. Prerequisite: EE 203. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


0 Thesis Research (3-3) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Influence of the time element: interest rates, equivalence, present worth, 
annual cost, internal rate of return. Incremental analysis. Data for analy; 
sis. Characteristics of an accounting system: balance sheet, profit and 105 
statement, depreciation, allocation of fixed costs, financial statement analy 
sis. 


170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
in engineering administration, with emphasis on their application. Com 
cepts of probability and decision-making in administrative decisions. 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 


Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget prepara- 
tion and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, a” 
administration of the contract to completion; considered from the view- 
points of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technica 
materials and services. 


s on : "T ing and 
* EE 250 and 251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering 
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211-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process; indus- 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, pre- 
diction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of 
organization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff and com- 
mittees. Directing: leadership, managing human and material resources. 
Controlling: setting standards, evaluating performance, using system feed- 
back data for correction and improvement. Students who receive credit 
for EAd 211-12 cannot receive credit for EAd 201 Management for 
Scientists and Engineers (3). Prerequisite: EAd 150 Introduction to En- 


gineering Administration (3), EAd 160, or equivalent. 


Construction Management I (3) 
Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications important to 
management. Construction estimating and cost allocation in heavy and 
building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. 


269 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) 
History and orientation of quantitative methods; concept of quantitative 
decision-making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and uncertainty; 
game theory; utility; the time factor; replacement models. Prerequisite: 


EAd 170 or equivalent 


NGINEERING SCIENCE 


203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; cor- 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Pre- 


requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


Theory of Elasticity I (3) 

Introduction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear con- 
stitutive relations, formulation of boundary value problems, variational 
principles; torsion and bending of prismatical rods, plane problems in 


elastostatics. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


229 Transformations in Materials (3) 
Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice de- 
fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, phase 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic trans- 


formations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Structure of Materials (3) 


(Formerly Solid State for Engineers) 
Space lattices, crystal structures, planes, directions, anisotropy, texture and 


preferred orientations, stereographic projections, Bragg's law, Laue tech- 
niques, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer method, x-ray spec- 
trometry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of crystals, lattice energy, 
lattice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, alloy theories, con- 
ductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, resistivity, defects in 


metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


234 Composite Materials (3) 
Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechanics 
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and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing mate- 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforc 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion- 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


239 Physical Ceramics (3) y 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of ceramic 
materials; solid reactions Occurring at elevated temperatures; sintering 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction rate theory; elas 
tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids; visco- 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equilibria © 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


240 Fracture Mechanics <3) 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mechanics 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture tough 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit approach, 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recent 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 
Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions 
to the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties of at- 
mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion problem: 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of D€ 
partment. 


270 Introduction to Acoustics (3) 
Waves in an infinite homogeneous medium; sound transmission in layer 
media and through structure, source, and dipole fields; sound propagation 
in ducts and enclosures; sound propagation through atmosphere and acous- 
tic absorptions, acoustic circuit elements; acoustic transducers; introduction 
to acoustic measurements. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


271 Random Process Theory I (3) 
Random processe stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto" 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear systems; 
mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and level crossing 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 
EngS 203 or approval of Department. 


272 Random Process Theory II (3) 
Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffusion 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic com 
trol; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in comm 
nication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linearizatio? 
and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. 


273 Time Series Analysis (3) 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and cros% 
correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey and direct filter" 
ing methods of spectral estimation: effects of finite length and digitizatiof 
variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applications 
modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of Departmest- 


274 Noise and Vibration Control (3) ; 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, pract" 
cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation syste” 
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noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise: automobile and truck 
noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


275 Advanced Theoretical Acoustics (3) 
Acoustic wave motion, several methods of solving inhomogeneous wave 
equation, theory of sources, scattering and diffraction, duct propagation, 
introduction to acoustically coupled systems, acoustics in moving media. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 270. 


Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure- 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


277 Physical Acoustics (3) 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propaga- 
tion in real media, thermal cous and relaxational attenuations, piezo- 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform- 
able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology in 
Psychoacoustics, subjective response to so environmental noise and 
its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory 
system response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) 
Man-machine interface, effects of physical stresses on human behavior and 
performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of physical 
stresses. 


280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proce- 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Review of programming fundamentals; matrix operations and solution of 
simultaneous equations; difference methods and computer solution of or- 
dinary and elliptic partial differential equations; numerical solution of 
initial and boundary-value problems in heat transfer, fluid flow, and 
structural mechanics. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
Formulation of the finite element method through the use of variational 
Principles for structural and continuum mechanics problems. Plane stress, 
plane strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal conduc- 
tion and potential flow. Techniques of constructing and assembling 
characteristic elemental matrices, computer implementation of the finite 
element method. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) 
Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffen- 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures; 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classification 
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of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing the desig? 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structural desig? 
procedures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 
Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical pro- 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application 9 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type struc 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: aP- 
proval of Department. 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Introduction to nonlinear mechanics of continua. Polar decomposition. 
invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for invariants and isotrop!¢ 
tensor functions; deformation, kinematics, stress, balance principles; prin 
ciples for constitutive relations, applications to nonlinear elasticity 8? 
non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite: ApSc 212. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


310 Aeroacoustics (3) 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light 
hill's formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic Je 
noise, boundary.layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise 
sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 21». 


311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow an 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to 1 
tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271; 
ME 215. 


313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, syste™ 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission throu 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Soun 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite 
EngS 270, 312. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) j 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam’ 
nation. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and respons? 
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to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh- 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: 
straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich con- 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, wave 
motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. 


221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-of-strain 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressi 
Laplace's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Sav: 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequi- 
Site: approval of Department. 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 
Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lifting 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; vortex lift 
theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic airfoils, effect 
of wing sweep, ar ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing theory; 
similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


227 Viscous Flow (3) 
Exact solution of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 
approximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for its 
solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 
applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the- 
ory; applications to heat-transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 


235 Compressible Flow (3) 
Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansions in 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, holograph trans- 
formation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. Pre- 


requisite: ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 
237 Propulsion (3) 


Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive flows; 
gas dynamics of combustion, detonation processes; nonuniform flows, mix- 
ing; intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow induction; drag and thrust 
generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery and augmenta- 
tion; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examples will include propel- 
lers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite: approval of 


Department. 
248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 


Problem of designing an aircraft to certain specifications. Regulatory re- 
straints and requirements, state-of-the-art limitations, computer-aided de- 
sign, integration of aircraft components, economic considerations, and 
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iterations to final configuration to obtain specified mission profile. Pre- 
requisite: approval of Department. 


270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics an 
performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. 


VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 

Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based 
on momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transi- 
tion aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation with 
flight data; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities cri- 
teria; elements of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequl- 
site: approval of Department. 


273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 
Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
trol, stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 
linearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. 


275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 


Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 
ics, Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre 
requisite: approval of Department. 


276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 
First- and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied t0 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 
theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 
weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 

Current problems and methods in high angle of attack stability and con- 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region above the stall. 
Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamic parameters on the 
post-stall stability and control of aircraft. Employment of current experi- 
mental techniques and development of equations pertaining to developed 
spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 or approval 0 
Department. 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 
Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of equilibrium, 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of thermodynamic 
formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of ioniz 
gases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamics, Pre- 
requisite: graduate status. 
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281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 
Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, phenom- 
enological equations and linear laws; postulates of nonequilibrium ther- 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium systems, sta- 
tistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; selected applications. 


Prerequisite: ME 280. 


290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 
Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete 
particles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribu- 
tion of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interac- 
tions, free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to 
diffusion, viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at 
low density. Prerequisite: ME 280. 


297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Chairman: J.P. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telephone 676-6180 


Before students are registered in Engl 10, they are tested in the minimum essentials 
of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students 
Who show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one 
XT both halves of the English Composition course; those who are inadequately pre- 
pared for Engl 10 will be given permission to register for Engl 9 on campus. Engl 9 
r 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


'NGLISH COMPOSITION 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

(Campus Course) 

Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
quately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para- 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets five hours a week 
and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Fees: tuition, $294; special fee, 
$25. 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
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complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by analy 
sis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 


11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) | 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on 108! 
cal thought, by analysis of selected books on the nature of language an 
of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


20 The Writing of Reports (3) 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


HUMANITIES 


43-44 Classical Humanities (3—3) 

Interdisciplinary study of the origins of Western thought. Reading and 
intensive class discussions of selections from the Bible and of five Works 
each semester from the following authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes 
Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydide* 
Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine. Bac% 
ground lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic, and soc! 
movements. 


45-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 


Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the Renaissance 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion of five WOT 4 
each semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltas 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Frev® 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Background lectures on the major intellec 
tual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
4 : Mi HITS E t; 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical weg 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types ? 
forms of imaginative literature. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from the beginnings to the Civil War. Eng 
72: from the Civil War to present. 


175 Special Topics in American Literature (3) 


Environmental Health* 


$ i ; y d o 
For further information call David A. Rowley, Assistant Dean, Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences, Telephone 676-6210 


* These courses are included in certain interdepartmental programs of the Master of An 
ter of Science in Special Studies degree which is under the academic jurisdiction of the 
uate School of Arts and Sciences. 
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201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 
Open to qualified graduate students. Principles and methodology of epi- 
demiology and biostatistics. Ecological approach to health and disease, 
including parasitology and mycology. 


Venereal Disease in the Community (3) 
A survey course to develop an understanding of venereal disease problems. 


Etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis, prevention, and control For 
parents, school teachers, health personnel, and other educators. 

240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and Environmental 
Law (3) 
The rationale for environmental impact statements from the viewpoint 
of the nature and origins of the environmental crisis. Government agen- 
cies responsible for environmental impact statements, current statutes and 


regulations pertaining to the environment. 


254 Human Ecology (3) 
Ecology—man within the framework of reference—physical and cultural 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, and 


public administration. 


256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 
Organizations, functions, current practices, and regulations at all levels to 
control the environment. Economic impact upon society and industry in 


carrying out control and preventive practices. 


270 Industrial Hygiene (3) 
Industrial health hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metallic 


fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds; physical hazards such 
as high and low temperature biological effects, radiation (electromagnetic, 
ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and particulate pol- 
lution; prevention and control of industrial health hazards. 


3 Public Health and School Health Methods and Activities (3) 
Relationship between public health and school health. The purpose of the 
course is to aid the teacher in presenting information in the classroom 
setting. 

Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 
Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to health 


problems of the community. 


Charles E. O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences, Samson Hall, 
676-7397 or 676-7398 


Forensic Serology (3) 

(Formerly Serology, Microscopy, Mineralogy) 

Fundamental analysis of blood grouping tests and of those materials 

primarily identified using the microscope. Specific procedures and tech- 
from indicative color tests to blood 


niques utilized in forensic serology 
of hairs, fibers, and 


enzyme classifications and microscopic analy air 
reproductive cells. Limitations of the expert in determining blood and 


human food grouping, and natural and synthetic fiber classification, with 


subsequent interpretations for courts. 


146 
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202 Instrumental Analysis (3) 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the exam 
ination of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectropho- 
metric techniques and mass spectrometry. 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating proc 
esses, paper manufacture, and fiber analysis; studies of paper and metho 
of examination of questioned documents. 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) 


Study of methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool marks; 
tire marks, and footprints. 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric treat 
ment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of er 
pert testimony, direct examination and cross-examination in hospitali? 


tion and criminal cases. 

220 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist,and the Criminal Lawyer (3) 
Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications and preparation of 
the expert witness, and his role in court in criminal and civil cases; ope 
ation and functioning of the crime lab. 


224 Introduction to Criminal Law, Procedure, Evidence, and 
Legal Methods (3) 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation of 
evidence, examination of witnesses, and the methods of legal research. 


225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) : 
Study of procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical €* 
dence, with emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search ane 
seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equiv? 
lent experience. 


227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearin 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convie 
tion procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent experience. 


228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 


Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the adminis 
tration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and professional respon 
sibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends 
in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent experience. 


*229 The Police and the Community (3) 
3 e 
Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: the rol 

and perspective of the police officer. 


*231 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal 


Behavior (3) ; 
i Be ^ : : rices 

Role which knowledge of crime causation may play in assessing dev'® 
Ne 


tional Law Center and of the instructor 
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to control deviant behavior: factors related to criminal behavior; current 
causal theories. 


*232 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the 
Criminal Offender (3) 
Study of punitive, mechanical, and correctional approaches to offenders. 
Emphasis on changing responses to criminal and delinquent behavior, and 
research on effectiveness. 


241 Food and Drug Law (3) 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 
government, and industry viewpoints. 


251 Moot Court (3) 
Students will prepare and present direct testimony and be cross examined 
by an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class dis- 
cussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, admissibility of 
scientific evidence, chain of custody, use of notes. 


254 Seminar: Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Exploration of selected current issues in research, investigation, and law. 


260 Introduction to Human Physiology and Pathology (3) 


Introduction to physiology and pathology of the human body; emphasis 
On medical terminology. Basic understanding of the body functions in 


health and disease. 


261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (3) 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medicolegal investigations, 
sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, and 
trauma. 


262 Current Trends in Forensic Pathology and Forensic Odontology (3) 
Emphasis on (1) the relationship among law, medicine, and law enforce- 
ment; and (2) the advancement of forensic knowledge. 


263 Seminar: Law, Medicine, and Forensic Sciences (3) 
Emphasis on the introduction of forensic science data/evidence in civil and 
criminal cases. 


264 Medical Jurisprudence (3) 
Legal problems inherent in the practice of medicine. Laws regulating 
health personnel and health industry. Emphasis on professional liability. 


267 Histochemistry (3) 
(Formerly Applications of Histochemistry to the Forensic Sciences) 
Chemical and physical methods for the localization, identification, and 
characterization of materials under the microscope, including carbohy- 
drates, enzymes, lipids, minerals, pigments, and proteins, 


268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of equip- 
ment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misconcep- 
tions. Laboratory fee, $25. 


Y also be taken through the National Law Center, with permission of the Dean of the Na- 
! Law Center and of the instructor. 
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269 Forensic Toxicology (3) 


Analytical procedures used for the detection of drugs, poisons, and t 
agents in biological specimens. Admission by permission of instructor. 


oxic 


295 Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems pil 
proved by the Chairman of the Department or academic adviser, Un e 
the supervision of an appropriate staff member. 


298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (4) 
a j . à : in à 
Open to qualified master's degree candidates. Internship experience 1n à 
crime laboratory or criminal justice agency, under supervision of an rf 
propriate staff member. Weekly seminar held to review, discuss and € 
pand the internship experience. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


* 
French* . N 


Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; Monroe 429, Telephone 676-6330 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must ken 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examinat! 


assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year French (3—3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on CO 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gram 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral P 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


mp!” 
mah 
rac 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in 07. 
French prose. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory: fet 
requisite: Fren 1—2, or two years of high school French. Laboratory 
$17.50 a semester. 


Geodesy} Me 


m. 
Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy, Cartography: 
Oceanography, Telephone 676-6185 or 946-3557 


12 Plane Surveying (3) 
Basic plane surveying. Field exercises as arranged. Prerequisite: 
30 or permission of instructor. 


Mo! 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
t Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science 
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13 Geodetic Surveying (3) 
Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveying. Field 
ranged. Prerequisite: Geod 12 or permission of instructor. 


exercises as ar- 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, and photo- 
graphic processes. Recommended prerequisites: Cart 2, Geod 12. 


18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 
Basic theory and practices. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 


110 Map Projections (3) 
Theory of projections in cartography and geodesy. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


117 Advanced Photogrammetry (3) 
Analytic photogrammetry. Prerequisites: Geod 18, Math 32. 


155 Elementary Geodesy (3) 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy. Pre- 


requisites: Geod 13, Math 32; or permission of instructor. 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 
Astronomic determination of longitude, time, azimuth, and latitude. 
requisite: Math 32, Geod 155 or comparable experience. 


Pre- 


160 Adjustment Computations I (3) 
Basic adjustment theory. Prerequisites: Geod 155, Math 32. 


161 Adjustment Computations II (3) 
Topics in advanced adjustment theory. Applications to geodesy and photo- 
grammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 160. 


Geography and Regional Science 


hairman. M. Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science; I-200, Tele- 
One 676-6185 
51 Introduction to Geography (3) 4 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relationships 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of eco- 


nomic activities on the surface of the earth. 

127 Population and Settlement (3) i 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 
growth, and migrations. 

132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) 

Di E : a is á P Aasé i Inf 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the United 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conservation; environ- 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies. 
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133 Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) 
Consideration of the locational aspects and correlates of poverty and hun- 
ger; rural and urban poverty regions; regional food budgets and taboos; 
programs concerned with the elimination of poverty and hunger. 


141 Urban Settlement (3) 
Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; processes which 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze the location 
of cities. 

145 Cultural Geography (3) 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emph 
on spatial and ecological considerations. 


asis 


146 Political Geography (3) 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community and 
the human and physical environment. 


148 Principles of Geography (3) 
Study of geographic principles, technology and tools designed to meet sP 
cific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practical application of 8°” 
graphic concepts and the use of source materials in the classroom. 


155 Africa (3) 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of Africa. 


161 Latin America (3) 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomen? 


in Middle and South America. 


164 Geography of China (3) 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of China. 


208 New Perspectives in Geography (3) - 
An overview of recent trends in geographic research. Selected topics ra 
clude diffusion processes, spatial behavior, locational analysis, and envi 
onmental perception. 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) b 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the 
nature of political territories. 


243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 
Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal SP" 
tial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors, 9" 
havioral considerations, and impact of time. 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Cours?) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey covering the princip 
of geology; emphasis on man's effect on the environment. Laborato 
fee, $15 a semester. 
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3 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 
Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey covering the 
principles of geology. 


4 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 
Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permission of 


instructor. 


5 Environmental Geology (3) (Campus Course) 
The relation of man and society to natural environment; population 
evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. 
Laboratory fee, $15. 


125 Marine Geology (3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine en- 
vironment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of instructor. 
141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) 
Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribution 
of the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or con- 
current registration: Geol 117 equivalent; Chem 11—12; Math 30; Phys 
1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


hairman: C. Steiner, Associate Professor of German; Rice 404, Telephone 676-6195 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
8 and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
ke a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exami- 


‘ton, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German structure 
and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. Aural- 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Germ 2: Germ 1. 


Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Introduction to German civilization, selections from modern German 
prose, continuation and review of German structure, conversation, and 
simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prere- 
quisite to Germ 3: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Germ 4: 


Germ 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Health Care Administration 


: L. Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; Binney 21, Telephone 
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153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services m 
the United States. Emphasis on the structural features of and the © 
sources available to the health care system. 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary American 
hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and 0" 
the functions of the department manager. 


202 Introduction to Health Care Systems (3) 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory 
description and analysis of the American health and medical care systems 
and the organization, characteristics, and relationships of research, te" 
nology, manpower, public and private delivery, and financing mechanisms. 
Survey of major disease problems and their impact on administration a 
planning. Medical terminology. 


203 Organization and Management of Health Care Institutions (3) 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History 9? 
current character of institutional providers of health care. Functio® 
organizational structure, and interrelationships of various types of hea 
care facilities. Institutional ethics; statistics. Regulation of institution 
providers. 


205 Hospital Administrative Practices (3) 
(Formerly Hospital Management Procedures) 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organizatio? 
management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support, and 8€ 
ministrative departments. Analyses of procedures and systems. Hospital 
personnel administration. Administrative ethics. Requirements of 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. Prerequisite: HCA 203. 


209 Health Resources Management (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to resources analy- 
sis and financial management in health care institutions. Estimation 0 
health services demand and resources requirements. Review and analys 
of health services operations; reimbursement by the government and ot er 
third parties; medical materials and facilities management; sources ? 
funds. 


Hebrew * 


Chairman: J.E. Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics; T-23, Telephone 676 
6125 

Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standin? 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must tê 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examinatioP 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


* Administered by the Department of Classics. 
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22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Clas 22. Elementary Hebrew grammar, readings from the Old 
Testament and contemporary literature, composition and conversation. 


24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Review of grammar; continued development of reading comprehension, 
composition, and conversation. 


History 


Chairman: R.W. Kenny, Professor of History; Stuart 419, Telephone 676-6230 


Departmental Prerequisite: Students are expected to bring to second-g 'Oup courses 
1 appropriate level of bac ground preparation. Ordinarily, this is achieved by 
Uecessful completion of first-group courses in the same area or by presenting 
"idence of equivalent preparation. Students lacking such preparation may take 
*cond-group courses only with the consent of the instructor. Students may waive one 
t more of the prerequisite courses by passing a departmental waiver examination, by 
taining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ent tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement Examinations. 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72: from 
1876 to present. 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17th cen- 
tury to Bismarck. Hist 132: from William II to present. 


138 History of World Communism (3) 
The international communist movement from its beginning to the present. 


145 Imperial Russia (3) 
From the reign of Peter the Great to World War I. 


146 Soviet Russia (3) 
The Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. 
Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who receive credit 
for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 20th-century European 
Diplomatic History. 


63—64 History of Latin America (3-3) 
Political, socioeconomic, and cultural development. Hist 163: colonial 
period. Hist 164: national period. 
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181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Survey of American foreign relations from the era of the American Revo 
lution. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. 


195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional development 
Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve of the mode 
era to present. 


201 History and Historians (3) 
Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for Hist 
199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major. 


— 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Chairman: J.L. Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies; K-20, Tele- 
phone 676-6280 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 
For elementary education and human kinetics and leisure studies majors 
Child growth and development related to school and playground programs 
in movement. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, and equip- 
ment evaluation. 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) 


Dance as an expressive art medium for children; emphasis on concep! 
and principles, methods and materials. Consideration given to dance 
for children with special education problems. 


184 Workshop in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (1 to 3) 


Workshops in human kinetics and leisure studies, dance, and recreation- 
Current problems, practices, and new approaches. Content of each wor 
shop will depend on current needs. May be repeated for credit wit 
permission of adviser. 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, con 
cepts, and models of learning related to the development of motor skills- 


232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) 


Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, 1™ 
struction, evaluation. 


239 Urban Recreation for Special Populations (3) 
Development of recreation for the disabled, impaired, and handicapped 
using the Baltimore-Washington areas as the urban problem setting; 9* 
velopment of competencies in community organization, communication 
consultation, group dynamics, and interpersonal relations; program 9€ 
velopment and evaluation. 


240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; developmen 


competencies in diagnostic/prescriptive teaching, program design 
evaluation, consultation, and communications. 


t of 
an 
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244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) 
Professional competencies for delivery of services to the handicapped, 
disabled, impaired; public and private setting for service delivery; client 
assessment and counseling techniques; basic special education, medical, 
and rehabilitation terminology; etiology af handicapping conditions as 
related to recreation. 


250 Administration of Leisure and Tourism Services (3) 
ation of a comprehensive system of urban leisure 


Planning and orgar 
resources; em- 


services utilizing educational, cultural, and recreational 
phasis on public relations, personnel administration and supervision, Sys- 
tems analysis, fiscal management and managerial accountability. 


260 Tourism Development (3) 
Socioeconomic analysis of demand for travel and tourism 
niques for planning and design; examination of current trends. 


resources, tech- 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) 
Workshops in human kinetics and leisure studies, dance, and recreation. 
Emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; development of ad- 
vanced professional competencies. May be repeated for credit with per- 
mission of adviser. 


Italian* 


Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; Monroe 429, Telephone 676-6330 


, Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
lake a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
lion, assignment is made to the appropriate course 


1-2 First-year Italian (3—3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, com- 
position, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, oral practice in 
language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3—4 Second-year Italian (3—3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Aural training, oral 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or two years of 
high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Journalism 


Chairman: Philip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism; Stuart 301E, Tele- 
Phone 676-6225 


o 
Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
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116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) 


Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house organs 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry. 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agen 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. 
Case histories of successful programs. 


Latin American Civilization—Special Program 

Program Director: R.C. Burns; Building LL, Telephone 676-7049 , 
Faculty Consultants: Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
R.L. Humphrey, Jr. Associate Professor of. Anthropology; P.F. Klarén, Associate 
Professor of History; J.W. Robb, Professor of Romance Languages; B.M. Sap!” 
Professor of International Affairs and Political Science. 


101 Latin American Civilization (3) 

A three-week, University-conducted study program in a selected area ! 
Latin America, effecting a broad synthesis of history, politics, economy 
geography, language, and literature in order to achieve an understanding 
of contemporary problems and assess national attitudes in the light 0 
world relations. On-the-spot seminars, guest lectures at universities, 1? 
structional visits to government offices, first-hand observation of ¢° 
country and the operation of its economy, comparisons and contrasts 
among the countries of the area. May be repeated for credit. 


Law Enforcement Program P 


Faculty Adviser: Earl H. Williams, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scr 
ences, R-15, Telephone 676-7124. 
30 Introduction to Law Enforcement (3) 
Survey of law enforcement: role of police officers; legal aspects; evidence: 
court procedures; investigation and crime prevention. 
31 Introduction to Criminal Justice System (3) 
Survey of components of the criminal justice system; the police, prose 


cution, defense, courts and corrections. 


32 Police Organization and Administration I (3) 


t ] VY na : -——- 
Introduction to police organization and administration. Discussion , 
organization, inspection, training, and the operational services of po! 
departments. 


40 Introduction to Industrial Security (3) 
o " . ; , ° [ 
Survey of industrial security in the world of commerce. Discussion of th 
policies, functions, authority and limitations of industrial security perso 
nel. 
4] Physical Security (3) 


; . e - Mis r jon, 
Discussion of physical security policies and procedures in the collectio 
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processing, manufacturing or treatment, storage, transportation and sale 
of products. 


121 Survey of Forensic Science I (3) 


s of examination of explosives, firearms and projectiles, tools, 
s, metallurgy, tire treads, shoe prints, footwear, fingerprint, voice- 
print, polygraph, soils, plants, minerals, and plastics. 


122 Survey of Forensic Science II (3) 
Physical evidence in criminal cases continued: theory, principles, proce- 
dures, and techniques of examination of paints, pigments, wood, glass, 
questioned documents, body fluids, hairs, fibers, arson, toxicology, nar- 
cotics, medicolegal evidence, and photography. 


123 Criminal Investigation (3) 
In-depth analysis and discussion of investigative procedures in criminal 
cases: interviews and interrogation; surveillance and sources of informa- 
tion; investigation of crimes of violence and fraud emphasizing case-study 
approach. 


131 Police Organization and Administration II (3) 
Analysis of organizational structures in small, medium, and metropolitan 
size police agencies: purpose, functions, and divisions of responsibilities; 
organizational communication factors. Administrative factors peculiar to 
police agencies in relationships with local governmental authorities, agen- 


cies, and community groups. 


141 Criminal Evidence for Police (3) 
Comprehensive analysis of the various forms of criminal evidence with 
emphasis on judicial requirements for the presentation in court of criminal 
evidence in cases. 


142 Criminal Law and Procedure (3) 
Analysis of processes and procedures of investigation, indictment, adjudi- 
cation, sentencing and conviction, and correctional procedures. 


151 Criminal Law in the District of Columbia (3) 
Comprehensive analysis of the criminal laws of the District of Columbia: 
judicial interpretations and application of court decisions to law enforce- 
ment practices and procedures. 


152 Criminal Law in Maryland (3) 
Comprehensive analysis of the criminal laws of the State of Maryland: 
judicial interpretations and application of court decisions to law enforce- 
ment practices and procedures. 


153 Criminal Law in Virginia (3) 
Comprehensive analysis of the criminal laws in the state of Virginia: 
judicial interpretations and application of court decisions to law enforce- 
ment practices and procedures. 


160 Presentation of Testimony (3) 
Witness testimony in criminal cases presented in court: rules of evidence 
(competency, materiality, relevancy); admissibility of testimony; types of 
witnesses and depths of testimony; and judicial conduct of witness pro- 
cedures. 
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161 Environmental Law (3) 
Enforcement of legislation governing environmental safety and health: 
common law remedies; functions and responsibilities of investigative an 
regulatory agencies. 


162 White Collar Crime (3) 
Discussion and analysis of the methods, forms, types, operations, and 
techniques of crimes of fraud, extortion, and intimidation: embezzlement, 
pilferage, securities, consumers, computers, insurance, bribes and bank 
ruptcy. 


163 Police and Community Relations (3) 
Factors in human relations as they affect policing and police management 
procedures, practices, and policies. Prejudice and discrimination and their 
effects on law enforcement agencies and officers in a changing society. 


164 Evidence Photography (3) 
Theories, principles, practices and procedures involved in use of photos 
raphy in the enforcement of law, investigation of crimes, and document- 
ting scenes and information. 


165 Organized Crime (3) 
Survey and analysis of the origins, organizational structure, functions and 
actions of organized crime; governmental efforts to combat; and indica- 
tions of organized crime recognizable by uniformed police officers. 


180 Law of Arrest, Search and Seizure (3) 
Intensive discussion and analysis of the laws of arrest, search and seizure 
as they affect the private citizenry and police officers; in-depth examina" 
tion of court decisions (Miranda, etc.). 


Management Science 
NC DER. Mx = 


Chairman: J.F. McCarthy, Jr. Associate Professor of Business AdministratiO™ 
Building CC 10, Telephone 676-7375 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) 

Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data processing 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through homework as 
signments illustrating typical problems encountered in business and gov 
ernment data processing. Assignments involve flow charting and compute! 
programming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) and are run on f 
SGBA's computer with the school's computer terminals. Laboratory "^ 
$25 (applicable to off-campus locations having access to the Universit} 
and SGBA computer centers). 


119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) : 
COBOL programming for business and government data processing appl 
cations. For students already familiar with basic computer concepts, teh 
charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical computer applicatio t 
in accounting and management information systems. Prerequisite: 
118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus locat! 
having access to the University and SGBA computer centers). 


120 Information Systems Development I (3) 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organization? 
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information decision-making and management. Concepts and techniques 
involved in the initial development of new or revised computer-based in- 
formation systems, e.g., systems analysis and design phases. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor. 


121 Information Systems Development II (3) 
A further examination of the information systems development process, 
including concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, introduction, 
operation, and maintenance of a newly designed automated information 
system. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of instructor. 


122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3) 
An independent or group-study project in information systems develop- 
ment which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case-study project, 
or field experience as an intern systems analyst in a local public or private 
organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 121 or permission of instructor. 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Integrative approach to organization and management concepts, philoso- 
phy and theory as applied to all types of agencies and institutions. Evolu- 
tion of management thought, functions and practices in various organiza- 
tional contexts; contemporary issues confronting the manager. 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry nctions, elements of calculus, 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: knowledge of 
algebra. 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques in solution of management problems. 
Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper areas for 
their application. Breakeven analysis, linear programming, probability, 
decision-making under uncertainty, queuing models, inventory models. 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
ment; application of behavioral science research to administration. Learn- 
ing exercises and practical applications emphasized. Prerequisite: Mgt 
201. 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) (Campus Course) 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, 
interpersonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems. Prob- 
lems in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. 


210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) (Campus Course) 
Review of research, theory, and practice related to the process of change. 
Basic principles of planned change; individual, group, organization, com- 
munity and cultural change. Emphasis on the relationship between human 
behavior research and theory and the change process, Prerequisite: Mgt 
207 or permission of instructor. 


212 Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods (3) 
(Campus Course) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of different concepts of or- 
ganizational structure, processes, and growth. Models of organizational 
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change will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiating action 
to further organizational development. The methods of action, research» 
team building, confrontation methods, objectives analysis, survey research, 
and structural revision will be related to organizational development pro 
esses. Prerequisite: Mgt 207, 210 or equivalent. 


213 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) (Campus Course) 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through actual practice 8$ 
well as theory of the nature of the helping process between one person OF 
group and another person or group. Dynamics of the consulting process 
will be explored as well as role differences in internal and external CO0- 
sultation. Development of skill in the helping relationship will be fur- 
thered within the framework of interpersonal relation concepts and lab- 
oratory experiences. Prerequisite: Mgt 207, 210 or equivalent. 


225 Managerial Statistics I (3) 
Mathematics of probability and statistics and application to management 
science and operations research. Topics include sample spaces, probability 
models and random variables, discrete and continuous probability distri- 
butions, moments and other descriptive measures, sampling theory 3” 
practice, and point and interval estimation. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or 
equivalent. 


226 Managerial Statistics II (3) 
Applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical statistics. 
Topics include hypothesis testing, nonparametric methods, analysis o 
variance, introduction to statistical decision theory. Prerequisite: 
225. 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) 


Technical and applied considerations of linear programming and related 
methods. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear programming. 
Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applications "d 
linear programming. Introduction to integer programming, algorithms 


formulations. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. 


228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research technique 
including nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, inventory Ros 
queuing models and simulation. Applications of such methods as mode 
of common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 227. 


229 Seminar: Management Sciences and Operations Research (3) 
Supervised in-depth study and advanced projects in applied operations 
research. Prerequisite: Mgt 228 or permission of instructor. 


240 Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Management oriented survey of key areas in information te 
Includes hardware configurations, processing procedures and new dev 
ments; software languages, capabilities, procedures and interactive P 
gramming; systems technology, analysis and design, systems concep” 
modeling and simulation impact on the organization; EDP managem^" 
areas, equipment upgrading; replacement and acquisition; personnel pra 
tices; budgeting and costing procedures, security of the facility; legislat! 
and social issues, Freedom of Information Act, Family Educational RI£ 
and Privacy Act of 1974, employment patterns, professionalization, oe 
in power and value systems. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to 9 


chnology i 
eloP* 
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campus locations having access to the University and SGBA computer 
centers). 


241 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 


Contemporary theories and practices in the development of management 
information systems. Participation in the design of information systems 
specifications. The roles of both management and systems design person- 
nel in the systems development process studied and evaluated. Impact of 
management information systems upon the organization and its decision- 
making processes evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: an introductory 
course in information technology, or permission of instructor. 


242 Comparative Computer Systems (3) 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of information processing 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment and software 
development. Selection of computers and related software and equipment. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. 


243 Management of Information Technology (3) 

Advanced course; emphasis on principles, practices, and trends in the 
management of information technology. Topics include the role and con- 
trol of an information processing installation; trends, new hardware, and 
advanced technology in the computing milieu and their implications for 
information processing management; and analysis of the performance of 
the data processing activity internally and externally, according to devel- 
oped criteria. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242; or permission of 
instructor. 


244 Information Systems and Telecommunication (3) 
Study of the growing linkages among the technology of information proc- 
essing, information transmission, and organization management—comput- 
ers, communications, and managers—from two points of view: (1) new 
potentials for improved management, and (2) solving communications-re- 
lated problems of informations systems design, implementation, and oper- 
ation. Admission by permission of instructor. 


245 Data Base Management (3) 

An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest tech- 
niques for developing and implementing an effective data base system. 
Topics include data base organization, creation, and maintenance; effort 
and economic justification: evaluation criteria; standardization of data base 
systems; impact of packaged data management systems; and an analysis of 
the current state-of-the-art in data base development. Students will be- 
come proficient in the use of an actual data base management system. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 119, 241. Laboratory fee, $25, (applicable to off- 
campus locations having access to the University and SGBA computer 
centers). 


249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) 
Current problems in the design and implementation of computer-support- 
ed systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with 
leading experts in the field, analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 
242, 243; or permission of instructor. 


260 Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 


Analysis of fundamental general systems concepts and cybernetic theories 
evolving in various branches of knowledge and academic disciplines, 
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emphasizes their transcontextual and interdisciplinary nature. Systems ap 
proach and general systems frame of reference compared and contraste. 
Topics include living systems and cross-level hypotheses; pervasiveness o 
nature's entropic thrust; onomies of systems, feedback loops in opo; 
systems, and homomorphic and isomorphic relationships as conceptu: 

tools. Cybernetic systems, such as homeostatic, heterodynamic, and mor 
phogenic; metalanguages and metasystems; ultrastability and equifinality; 
essential requirements of a viable system. 


261 Fundamentals of General Management Systems and 
Organizational Cybernetics (3) 
Dynamics of organization and management from a general system 
cybernetics viewpoint GEMSOC potential for integrating apparen 
disparate aspects of organization and management research and theory: 
Translation of GEMSOC research and theory into the world of organiza 
tional behavior and management practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 260. 


263 Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) 


Investigations of existing organizational structures and ongoing mang" 
ment processes from a systems and cybernetics viewpoint. Operation? 
evaluations of firms and agencies, including intercontextual comparative 
studies. Assessments of need for better tools of analysis and synthesis 
Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 


s and 


264 Organizational Dynamics Simulation and 

Metasystematic Modeling (3) 

Literature review and current practice analysis. Operation researc 
conventional modeling techniques, including iconic, analog, and syn! 1 
Computerized organization dynamics simulation as a management Lon 
Institutional structure simulation and metasystemic modeling developed 
by students. Evaluation of organization dynamics modeling and the state 
of the science and art of computer simulation. Problems and prospec 
Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 


*280-81 
-82 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4-3 or 4-3) 

The application of business management principles to the military aspect 

of national security; organization and administration of the federal govern’ 

ment for national defense; management of national resources (natural, b 
man, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; determination ^ 
requirements; procurement; production; supply management; and comm 
nications. 


295 Research Methods (3) f 
Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of dat 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 


h and 
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Chairman: D. Nelson, Professor of Mathematics; Library 719J, Telephon 
6235 


"1: 
No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college credit if o 


ja 
ys 


* Available only to students in the Master of Science in Administration program at the Inde 
College of the Armed Forces. 
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Student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher num- 


bered course. 
Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbered from 101 
to 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 
high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, sets, 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. 


30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trig- 


onometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take 
à placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 
Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled 
dates. 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, and infinite 
series. Prerequisite: Math 31. 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 
Curves, differential equations, infinite series, vector calculus, line integrals, 
Green and Stokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


*51 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 
Notion of function, graph of function, and sequences; differential calculus 
of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. New 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to registra- 
tion. 


*52 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several vari- 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers; Sys- 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, determinants, 
rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51. 


Social and management scien Students with a strong record in high school mathematics are 
Sed to take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. 
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111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
Linear differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integral, 
nonlinear differential equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Math 3 


112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equations, bound- 
ary-value problems, partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111. 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector space; 
characteristic roots and vectors, Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. Systems 9 
linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. Prerequ* 
site: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 


134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 Theory of Differential equations. 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre 
requisite: Math 33. 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contraction map* 
implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequisite: Ma 
139 or equivalent. 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern digital 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential equ% 
tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of nonlinear eqU® 
tions. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, ? 
equivalent. 


Music y 


Chairman: George Steiner, Professor of Music; FF-10, Telephone 676-6245 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
materials of music. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy 
sis of selected literature. 


sk 
Oceanography S 


Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy, Cartography, ® 
Oceanography, Telephone 676-6185 or 946-3557 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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11 Navigation (3) 
Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, ship- 
board instruments. 


101 Oceanography for Science Majors I (3) 
(Formerly Oceanography 1) 
Chemical and physical properties of the oceans. Laboratory and field 
trips as arranged. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Math 31, Phys 
1 or 3, or permission of the instructor. 


102 Oceanography for Science Majors II (3) 
(Formerly Oceanography II) 
Physiography and characteristics of the sea floor, ocean basins and mar- 
gins. Marine biology and ecology. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geol 1 or 3, BiSc 11, or permis- 
sion of the instructor. 


103-4 Introductory Oceanography for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
Survey of oceanographic principles; emphasis on oceanographic processes. 
Field trips as arranged. 
105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 


Gravity, geomagnetism, and seismology in cartography, geodesy, and 
oceanography. Prerequisite: Math 31. 


110 Physical Oceanography (3) 
Physical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and propagation of 


light. Currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation and 
water masses of oceans. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Pre- 
requisites: Math 32, Ocea 101. 


111 Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 
Survey of tidal theory and analysis. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisites: 
Math 32, Ocea 101. 


112 Biological Oceanography (3) 
The study of life in the sea. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Pre- 
requisite: Ocea 102. 


113 Marine Geophysics (3) 
Principles of marine geophysical measurements and interpretation. Pre- 
requisites: Ocea 105, Phys 1. 


114 Chemical Oceanography (3) 
Chemical processes in the marine environment, including composition of 
Sea water, nutrients, natural composition and variation, carbonate cycle, 
and extraction. Prerequisites: Chem 12, Ocea 101. 


115 Geological Oceanography (3) 
Physiography of the sea floor and processes active in ocean basins and 
margins. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Ocea 102. 


120 Coastal Ecology (3) 
Coastal ecosystems and how they function; the impact of man's activities. 
Impact of specific topical activities. Prerequisite: Ocea 102 or permission 
of instructor. 
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122 The United States and the Oceans (3) 
Tracing the nation's involvements in marine affairs; the effect upon do 
mestic policy regarding alternative ocean uses. 


124 Introduction to the Law of the Sea (3) 
The changing role of the oceans in international relations. 


130 Fisheries Biology and Management (3) 
Examination of ocean and fresh water yields; emphasis on effect on popU- 
lations fished, maximum and optimum yields, and how, for whom, 8? 
for what purpose fisheries are regulated. 


Oral Biology 


Program Adviser: E.A. Caress, Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences; Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210 


The courses listed below are open only to students in the program of study leading 


to the degree of Master of Science in Special Studies with a concentration in ora 
Biology. This degree program is offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sc 
ences in cooperation with the Army Institute of Dental Research at the Walter Ree 
Army Medical Center (see page 90). 

207 Physical Diagnosis (1) 

208 Biochemistry (1) 

209 Pharmacology (1) 

210 Microbiology (2) 

211 Biostatistics and Research Methodology I (2) 

212 Biostatistics and Research Methodology II (1) 

213 Oral Pathology I (2) 

214 Oral Pathology II (2) 

215 Human Anatomy (1) 

216 Dental Materials (1) 


217 Dental Behavioral Science (1) 


Pharmacology 


ne 616 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; Ross Hall, Telepho 


3541 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) of 
Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological pil 
toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and periP arus 
organ systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions tO 
abuse. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervou 


"m 
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tem stimulants and depressants, marijuana and other hallucinogenic and 
psychedelic drugs. 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) 
Primarily for teachers, counselors, and administrators. Multidisciplinary 
lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psychological 
effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressants, al- 
cohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial factors lead- 
ing to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; prevention, 
control, and treatment of drug abuse. 


Philosophy 


Chairman: T.Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy; Rice 611, Telephone 676- 
9266 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positions 
from Plato to the present. 
111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
Ages. 
131 Ethics (3) 


Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, 
science, existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems. 


utilitarian, self-realization, con- 


162 Aesthetics (3) 


Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticism in 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemporary arts 


and criticism. 

172 American Philosophy (3) 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as repre- 
sentatives of American thought. 


193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 


The phenomenological mov ement, including its development into German 
and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. 


Physics 


irman: H.H. Hobbs, Professor of Physics; Corcoran 102, Telephone 676-6275 


RONOMY 


9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles underlying 
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astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience majors 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


PHYSICS 


1 Foundations of Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Development of conceptual principles underlying modern physical know 
edge; basics of mechanics, heat and electromagnetism, including the clas 
sical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, electric 
and magnetic fields, optics. Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory 
mathematics or concurrent registration in Math 6. Laboratory fee, 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Topics focusing upon present understanding of the physical universe and 
character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Includes considerations o 
length and time in relativity theory, present understanding of gravitatioD: 
wave-particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, subnuclear particles. pre 
requisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $18. 


*3 Foundations of Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. 


14 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. 


Political Science EC 
C-619; 


Chairman: B. Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs; 
Telephone 676-6290 
rses 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite to coU 00 
in political science numbered from 101 to 200. Courses numbered from 201 tO vi- 
are for graduate students who have the appropriate undergraduate course prered 
sites. 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) (Campus Course) : 
The study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today 
world, the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influet 
and nature of political institutions. Students who receive credit for 
4 cannot receive credit for PSc 5. 


5 Introduction to Political Science (3) 
Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; empha 
structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force e 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for PSc 5 cannot T 
credit for PSc 4. 


sis 0? 


6 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes 
American political system. 


f tb 


—————— wo 
* This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or pis 
enroll in Phys 1. "T 
f This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, OF p 
enroll in Phys 2. 
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103 State Politics (3) 
Theory and practice of American federalism, factors influencing state 
policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems. 


104 Urban Politics (3) 
Demographic trends and implications, local metrcpolitan political systems, 
issues in urban politics, strategies of political change. 

111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of 
Western Europe. 


*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the 
Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. 


117-18 Political Theo Major Issues of Western Political Thought (3-3) 


PSc 117: foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. 
PSc 118: philosophical roots of modern political order and disorder— 
Machiavelli to Rousseau. 


119-20 American Political Thought (3-3) 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from colonial times 
to the present. 


121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) 
PSc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic reg- 


ulation. PSc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisite: junior status. 


125 Legislative Process (3) 
Study of Congress, including theories of representation, legislative power 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, decision-making, 
and the relationship between the legislative and executive branches. 


126 The American Presidency (3) 
Examination of the politics of Presidential selection, the authority of the 
contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating 
public policy, and the influence of personality on performance in office. 


145 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Party system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns 
and elections, devices for organizing the government, 


151 Public Administration and Public Policy-making (3) 
Examination of the process by which the federal government selects and 
implements public policies. Particular attention to the role of bureauc- 
racies in the policy-making process. Criteria for the evaluation of public 
policy. 

167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. 


171 International Politics (3) 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 


Sc 112 and 115 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied 
ard a degree. 
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policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy. 
172 International Organizations (3) 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations 
and functional international organizations. 


181 Public International Law and Organization (3) 
Survey of international law; emphasis on development and trends. 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa. 


191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey: 
Iran, and Israel. 


192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Liby® 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 
Domestic and international politics of the major states in the area. 


;overnments of China and Japan (3) d 
Institutions and processes of government in contemporary China 2? 


Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 
Students who receive credit for PSc 194 cannot receive credit for PSc 19^ 
Government and Politics of China. 


204 Urban Politics (3) 
Readings and discussions on patterns and implications of urban growth. 
local and metropolitan political systems, policy formation and chan£e 
conflict management, political constraints on social reform. 


205 Government, Science, and Technology (3) í 
Examination of the demands on national and international political SY 
tems resulting from the impact of scientific and technological develoP 
ments and of the responses of governmental institutions and processe 
to these demands. 


206 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) 
In-depth examination of selected domestic policy issues with significant 
scientific or technological aspects. Teams of students will prepare pO z 
analyses on each issue discussed. 


209 The Legislative Presidency (3) 
(Formerly Presidential-Congressional Relations) : 
Examination of the formulation, coordination, and oversight of domes" 
policy within the contemporary presidency and its liaison with Congre" 
211-12 Comparative Government and Politics (3—3) f 
Problems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive examinati? 
of the literature in comparative politics. 


215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3—3) 
Significant issues of communism, particularly in the Soviet Union 


and Red 
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China; concept and structure of “world socialist system"; intra-bloc rela- 
tions with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. 


220 Congress and the Political System (3) 
Examination of the roles, structure, and function oí political parties and 
interest groups as they relate to the legislative process. 


222 Judicial Policy-making ane Civil Liberties (3) 
Examination of the role of the judiciary in policy formulation: emphasis 
on the U.S. Supreme Court and civil liberties issues. 


223 Defense Policy Analysis (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. defense policy. 


239 Economic Policy Analysis (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. 


240 Legislative Theory and Behavior I (3) 
Selected problems of the U.S. legislative system at the national and state 
level. Emphasis on legislative recruitment, representative-constituency re- 
lations, policy-making and communication. 


241 Legislative Theory and Behavior II (3) 
Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a comparative 
perspective with particular reference to the parliamentary systems of West 
Germany, France, and Britain. 

242 Methods of Legislative Research (3) 
The process of empirical research: construction of research design, data 
collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will include content analy- 
sis, survey research, and analysis of institutional voting. 

243 The Political Process—Selected Topics (3) 
Examination of selected aspects of the political process in the U.S. 


244 Public Policy Analysis (3) 


Reading and research on systematic methods of public policy analysis. 


247 Legislative Elements in Economic Policy Development (3) 
Economic analysis of selected legislative issues and the effect of various 
economic pressures on policy outcomes. 


248 Public Opinion and Voting Behavior (3) 
Analysis of mass political attitudes and voting behavior. 
249 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. 
259 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions. 
267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 
policy of the United States, with particular reference to the decision-mak- 
ing process and the execution of policy. 
288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to intra- 
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bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, S!£* 
nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 


Psychology 


Chairman: R.D. Walk, Professor of Psychology; GG-211, Telephone 676-6320 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to Psy- 
chology courses numbered above 100. The departmental prerequisite may be waiV 
with the permission of the instructor. 


1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment an 
description of personality emphasized. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Developmental appróach to study of the child. Emphasis on the sociali- 
zation process, learning, and the child's view of the world. 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of malad 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psy 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problems. 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 


, i i , : ; of 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants © 
behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human and anim 
subjects. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 


Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problem* 


of individuals. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7: 

144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of person 
management, human engineering, employee motivation, and productiV 


nnel 
ity: 
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145 Psychology of Management (3) 
Psychological aspects of managing work organizations. Departmental pre- 
requisite waived. 


146 Psychotechnology of Learning and ning (3) 
Psychological principles, concepts, and techniques of human learning and 
behavioral modification as applied to the design and operation of training 
and development systems. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 
ism, and war. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


175 Career Development in Youth and Maturity (3) 
Emphasis on the development of long-range career objectives based on 
review of experiences, the results of psychological testing, seminar discus- 
sion groups, and guided independent study. Analysis and practice of the 
specific skills needed to negotiate for advancement or to accomplish a ca- 
reer change. 


Independent Research in Psy chology (3) (Campus Course) 


Individual study and research for those desiring to graduate with honors 
or to pursue more specialized topics. Arrangements must be made with 
the Department of Psychology. 


Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 


Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through a 
variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis on evaluation of 
children. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and per- 
formance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment inter- 
views, and performance ratings. 


Public Administration 


‘airman: M.M. Harmon, Associate Professor of Management; Government 302, 
lephone 676-6295 


210 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) 
An introduction to graduate study in public administration. Professional- 
ism and the public service. Nature of public interest; multiplicity of or- 
ganizational objectives. Administrative responsibility and individual and 
organizational ethics. Individual goals and career planning. 
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213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, inter- 
est groups, political parties, and the public in the public decisional process 
Special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 


214 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) 
Introduction to systematic analysis of public policy alternatives. Develop” 
ment of conceptual frameworks for differentiating types of public policies 
distributive, regulatory, redistributive; examination of the contribU- 
tion of economic, quantitative, and research techniques to the develop 
ment, administration, and evaluation of these policies. 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of lar inizations. Bureau 
j . À : Ns 
icies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. proaches to 
policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large public organizations: 
influence and control systems. Future trends. 


231 Public Personnel Administration (3) 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration in " 
public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, placement 
wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other personne 
functions. 


232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 
à : ; i k ye 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems in 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and intergover™ 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. E aluation of person 
systems. 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) A 
Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, policies 
and programs. Exploration of approaches, old and new, to manpower 
development and utilization. Analysis of impact of economic, politi 
and social factors on manpower. Students will select a specific area fo 
individual investigation. 


235 Technology Change and Professional Human Resource Planning e 
(Formerly Technological Change and Manpower) 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower problems < 
ing from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation of t «d 
developments in government and business: their implications for produc" 
ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and industria” 
lations. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors influene™ 
public and private manpower policies. 


236 Labor-Management Relations in the Public Sector (3) ‘ve 
Principles and current issues in public sector labor relations; collect?" 
bargaining and the merit concept; scope of bargaining; representat 
elections; unfair practices; grievance procedures; bilateralism an 
Management process. 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) 
Assessment of the impacts and consequences of changes in the adm" 
tration of intergovernmental policies and programs in the federal SY v 
Legislation, roles, and responsibilities of federal, state, regional, anc 


RELIGION 


Systems will be examined from both theoretical and practical vantage 


Points to understand their effects. 


248 Financing Local Government (3) 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance in local 
>vernments. Includes the financing of services through municipal tax- 


ation and other revenue sources, debt administration, and implications of 


the budgetary process. 

249 Urban Public Policy (3) 
Examination of views of the city. Emphasis on urban systems in their 
social, political, economic, and physical aspects. Against the background 
of urban politics and administration, will address such central functional 
areas as health, education, welfare, crime, poverty, transportation, and 


housing. 


250 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 


Examination of state and local governmental structures and functions. pub- 
lic and private demands, their place within the federal system, their limita- 
tions, and alternatives available to encourage more effective administration. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices i : 
budgeting interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; their 


role in the management process. 


in governmental 


252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) 
Intensive analysis of managerial and economic procedures and techniques 
used by government agencies for planning, allocating, and managing scarce 
resources in the achievement of public programs. Topics discussed include 
benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, systems analysis, present value 
analysis, and government contracting. 

260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 

Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; development 
of agency goals and objectives. 

262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 

The impact of science and technology upon public administration in terms 
of both administrative practice and national policies. 


295 Research Methods (3) : 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, 
research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation 
and presentation of findings. 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) A 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology in 
public administration. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Religion 


‘airman: R.G. Jones, Professor of Religion; O-102, Telephone 676-6325 


—— 


damn 


ae 


a 
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9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 


Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures with consideration 
of development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding persona 
ties. 


10 The New Testament (3) 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) 


Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion pot 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of re" 
gion in today’s society. 


22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) 


Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination x 
ethical perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change; technique 
for maintaining social values and seeking change. 


59-60 History of Religions (3—3) 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhist 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Neaf 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (Campus Course) 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient 
and physician. Concept of the professional man, the clergy’s role in hea 


ing, religious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 


Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed 8 
evaluated in a peer-group context. 


217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) 


A continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal iden- 
tity, sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 


218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 


Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on rer 
work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling meth? 
work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 


or equivalent. 


219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) 


Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review ah 
ministrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and developmen 
a pastoral theology. 


222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) (Campus Course) 


* ^ $ L istia 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Ch! it 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 
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223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) 
Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and medically re- 
lated issues. 


225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 
Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adolescence; 
special problems of educational and military experience, vocational choice, 
marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotional, and re- 
ligious development. Encounter experience with persons and groups. 


227—28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) 
History and present state of methodologies and conceptual models of 
pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in inter- 
faith and multidisciplinary ministries. 

235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 

(Campus Course) 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1500— 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 


237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (Campus Course) 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in such 
areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) (Campus Course) 


airman: G.A. Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian; Library 627, Telephone 
16-6335 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
8 and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
ike a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
On, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. Pre- 
requisite to Slav 2: Slav 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) (Campus 
Course) 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: Slav 4 
or 6, or permission of instructor. 
91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) 


Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas during the 
19th and early 20th centuries—in English. 
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109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Slav 
10 or equivalent. 


161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres 
ent—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 


Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920s. The fate of lit 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year Plan litera" 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English. 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 


Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The new 8°% 
eration of dissident liberals and “underground” literature. Lecture, dis- 
cussion, reports—in English. 


Sociology 
Chairman: T.F. Courtless, Jr., Professor of Sociology; D-201, Telephone 676-6345 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology 
numbered below 200 except for Soc 191. 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 3 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality; 
impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 


2 Major Social Issues (3) 
(Formerly Uses of Sociology) : 
Critical examination of selected major social issues confronting American 
society. Topics change each semester. May be repeated once for cr! it. 
Prerequisite: Soc 1. 


101 Development of Social Thought (3) 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society 
human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) 
Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupations aod 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, comple 
organizations. 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment *l 
physical. and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, med! 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


and 


126 Urban Sociology (3) E 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of -— 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and subur 
development. 


127 Population Problems (3) ion 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and populat! 
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pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
population policies—eugenics and birth control. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


130 Class, Status, and Power (3) 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 
education, and social mobility in American society; international compari- 
son; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 


132 Political Sociology (3) 
Analysis of problems involved in the study of power relations in society; 
distribution of power in society; types and processes of government; polit- 
ical participation and political mobilization. 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) 
Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza- 
tion, divorce, and family reorganization. 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. 


136 Criminology (3) 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and oper- 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in urban 
society. 


137 Sociology of Law (3) 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Problems of 
legal concepts, doctrines, and institution. 


139 Society and the Deviant (3) 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social re- 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
community, courts, and schools. 


140-41 Social Research Methods (3-3) 
(Formerly Soc 141 [3]) 
Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in sociology. Soc 141: 
advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: Soc 140. 


143 Social Movements (3) 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolutions. 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 
Communication process with emphasis on international communications, 
Propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda campaigns. 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 
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European and American development; evaluation of scientific contribu- 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
sociology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. 


201 Concepts of Sociology (3) 
Systematic survey, critical analysis of sociological concepts. Emphasis 0 
theoretical systems. 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social sY% 
tem. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political sta- 
bility, conflict, and change. 


211 Seminar: Social Change (3) 
Comparative study of political processes concentrating on political devel- 
opment in Third World Nations. 


228 Introduction to Urban Social Problems (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Urban Social Problems) : 
Analysis of urban social theories and paradigms used in urban analysis; 
historical development of urban centers, including growth, developmen 
and change in society's perceptions of problems; examinations of legis" 
lative changes and policy making as they apply to urban areas. 


248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 


Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organizations pari 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social processes an the 
relationship to the cultural environment. 


263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) 
Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphas! 
the organization of legal decision-making processes. 


s 0n 


270 Educational Sociology (3) 


Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and P 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general to socie?" 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components. 


271 Sociology of the Youthful Offender (3) 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, trait 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. 


272 Social Disorganization (3) 1 pie 
Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, institution» 
and communities; study of attempts to establish social controls tO E 
vent, minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditio 
and events. 


273 Deviant Behavior (3) 1 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social ;^ 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative program 
community, courts, and schools. 
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274 Human Sexuality (3) 
A synthesis of theoretical perspectives from which analysis of various 
forms of sexual behavior and problems related to sexuality will be 
undertaken. 


_Spanish* 


Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; Monroe 429, Telephone 676-6330 


, Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
Ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
lake a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Spanish prose. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Span 1-2, or two years of high school Spanish. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Special Education 


hairman: P. Botwin, Professor of Special Education; C-429, Telephone 676-6170 


170 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Special 
Education Teachers (3) 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with children. 


200 Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Lecture and field experience. Application of the basic concepts of early 
child development as applied to special education. 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications nec- 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. 


222 Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) 
Special techniques and materials for regular classroom teachers to assist 
children who have learning and/or behavior problems; emphasis on spe- 
cific, practical strategies and applications. Open to undergraduate seniors 
and regular class teachers. 


“ministered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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240 The Crisis-Resource Teacher (3) 


Rationales, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to the 
implementation of crisis-resource teacher programs. 


241 Practicum in Crisis-Resource Teaching (6) 
(Formerly Preprofessional Internship: Crisis-Resource Teaching) 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence in crisis-resource 
teaching. Under the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting. 
minimum of 280 clock hours required. 


242 Specialized Techniques and Materials for 
Crisis-Resource Teachers (3) 
Lectures, discussions, techniques, and selected materials exploring the 
psycho-educational factors used in crisis-resource teaching. Admission 
permission of instructor. 


250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
Teachers (3) 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. 
Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 252. Admission by permission 
instructor. 


251 Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) 


Psychosocial factors significant to the process of the special edu 
school-based consultant. Admission by permission of instructor. 


cation 


252 Practicum for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (6) 
(Formerly Preprofessional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Tea 
Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Must be 
taken concurrently with SpEd 250. Admission by permission of instructor 
A minimum of 280 clock hours required. 


chers) 


253 The Humanizing Curriculum and the Special Education 
Consultant (3) 
Curriculum concepts and modification aimed at enhancing the clas 
environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission O 
structor. 


sroom 
in 


260 The Assessment Process: Identification and Psycho-educational 
Assessment of Young Exceptional Children (3) 
Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and inform? 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. 


261 Practicum: Methods and Materials for Young 
Exceptional Children (3) or 
(Formerly The Teaching/Learning Process: Methods and Materials f 
Young Exceptional Children) aj; 
Clinical practice in the designing of educational strategies and materii 
taught in a special education setting. Admission by permission © 
structor. 


262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) e 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns pal 
countered during the internship for the education of young excep f- 
children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. Admission by 
mission of instructor. 
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263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and Multiply 
Handicapped (3) 
Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with severe 
disabilities. Lecture and field experience. 

264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely and 
Multiply Handicapped Children (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with 
severe disabilities. 


266 Problems in Language Development in Exceptional Children (3) 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the application of 
current research on language of handicapped children, 


267 The Role of the Early Childhood Special Educator (3) 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 
education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics of 
the various settings. 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with 
Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (2 hours). 


269 Psychosocial Concerns of the Early Childhood 
Special Educator (3) 
Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological and psy- 
chological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal relationships. 


270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Special Needs (3) 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development of 
readiness skills in special education. 


291 Internship in Crisis-Resource Teaching (9) 
(Formerly Practicum in Crisis-Resource Teaching) 
Supervised field experience in the crisis-resource teacher program. Under 
the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of the University 
staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required. 


292 Professional Internship in Education of Young Exceptional 
Children (9) 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. A 
minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurrently with 
SpEd 262. 


294 Internship in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) 
(Formerly Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching) 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
A minimum of 420 clock hours required. Admission by permission of 
instructor. 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
Philosophy and nature of special education; litigation, program organiza- 
tion, administration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; pro- 
gram evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor, 
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306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Theory and Practice in 
Special Education (3) 
(Formerly The Design of Family Education Programs: Theory and Prac- 
tice) 
Theoretical foundations and clinical practice in working with parents and 
community agencies in meeting the educational needs of young excep” 
tional children. 


350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to im- 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. Admission 
permission of instructor. 


351 Seminar: School-based Consultants in Special Education (3) 
Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the 
school-based consultant; emphasis on concurrent field experience. Admis 
sion by permission of instructor. 


352 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs in the Schools (3) 
For school-based consultants in special education; focuses on in-schoo 
program development and recent trends in processes and procedures. 
mission by permission of instructor. 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand" 


ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional childre?- 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


Speech and Drama 


Chairman: L.S. Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing, Auditorium 6, Telep 
676-6350 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition d 
livery, and criticisms of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public 
uations. Recording fee, $4. 


de 
it 


11 Voice and Diction (3) 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in convers 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4. 


ation?! 
faults 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) » 
Theory and practice in discovering and communicating orally the Md 
ing in literature through analysis of form and content. Technique Ti 
reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. Prerequisite: SPD 
Recording fee, $2. 


45 Understanding the Theatre (3) 


The art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. 
tions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined 


Contrib 
throug? 
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lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrical 
performances. Primarily for nonmajors. 


Parliamentary Procedure and Group Participation (3) 

Principles and procedures for effective speech communication to function 
successfully at various levels of responsibility in academic, social, profes- 
sional, civic, or business organizations. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or 11, or 


permission of instructor. 


Business and Professional Speaking (3) 

Study of the communication process in business and professional speak- 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. 


Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or 
permission of instructor. 


Statistics 


Chairman: J. Cornfield, Professor of Statistics; C-311, Telephone 676-6356 


Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to courses 
Statistics numbered below 100. 


1151 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. 


153 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests by hypotheses, 
correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $18. 


1101—2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3—3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles of 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. Prerequisite 
to Stat 102: Stat 101. 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tech- 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53 
or equivalent and satisfactory performance on a placement examination. 
Laboratory fee, $18. 


` course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group 
: 101, which is offered off campus, may be substituted 
. 1, 53, and 101 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one of the 
~ May be applied toward a degree. 
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107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hy- 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequisite: 
differential and integral calculus. 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) (Campus Course) 
Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of economics and 
business. 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) (Campus Course) 


Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of eco 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalcnt. 


nomic 


225 Introduction to Biostatistics (3) 
Probability models, inference, and study design as applied to biomed 
investigations. Prerequisite: Stat 201. 


ical 


Telecommunication Operations 


ee 


Faculty Adviser: D.A. Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Bacon 201, Tele 
phone 676-6210 


240 Seminar in Telecommunication Policy and Regulations (3) 
International and domestic telecommunications institutions; the polic 
regulatory process; spectrum management; cable telecommunications sys 
tems; common carrier/microwave transmissions system; mobile system: 
broadcasting-AM, FM, UHF, VHF-TV; satellites; United States domestic 
satellites; mobile satellite system; international telecommunications Jaw; em 
vironmental impact; United States government systems; INTELSAT. 


y and 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
“nd handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
4nd indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
tee speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and safety 
f the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when violence 
“nd civil disorder prevail over law and reason: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
"sity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
r free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
peu acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
i Which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
45 body affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
"signated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
Onsultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
x ate * and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
"serve order: including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
lüdents or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
(nel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 
“tors. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
"0n after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 
» 1968: 


Any student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
Mounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
ne his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs? of 
no George Washington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 
“ably possible. 


The | 
j 


University Senate has be en renamed the Faculty Senate 
“utes and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed bv the 


ud : 
“nt-Faculty Committee on Appeals 
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The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was aP- 
proved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business an 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their ac 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stu- 
dents who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, how 
ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the re 
cruiter in his activities. : 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly schedul 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the spe en 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc 
tive. 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistanc 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while T€ 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who may 
be its object. 


e-by-ob- 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


19, 1968*: 


The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based 0 
race, color, creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap 
peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organ 
zation can be recognized or supported by the University unless it provides con- 
tinued assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in inten^ 
considered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University. 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
19, 1968: 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of t 


laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
bers of the academic community should know that administrative action, 


hos’ 
em 
which 


may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privilege? 
or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to P 
tect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the Presi 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


dent and de 


The following lution, submitted by the University Senate, was approve? id 


the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
ber of the University (including as members of the University all persons 
ing a formal connection with the University ) reb 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, rese@ 
and learning, or 


gen 
pav 


* Amended January 18, 1973. 
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(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of the Uni- 
Versity or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 

(d) who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 

niversity, 
May be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
*sSser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
Or the government of its members. 

' In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 

disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this reso- 


Ution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the Uni- 
versity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. * 


E —- 
^w duties a 


L nd functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
Dt-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 
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Abbreviations for courses, 107-8 
Absence, regulations concerning, see 
Attendance 
Academic status: 
Of the College of General Studies, 15 
Of the University, 8-9 
Academic work load, 34—35 
Accelerated Associate's Degree 
completion program, 67 
Accounting courses, 109-11 
Accounting concentration curriculum, 
B.S. in Adm. degree, 57-59 
Accreditation, 8-9, 15 
Acoustics, M.S. field, 83 
Administration, officers of, 12-13 


Administration of science and technology, 


MS. in Adm. area of concentration, 
76-71 
Admission, 16-27 
Advanced standing and placement, 
18—20, 21-22, 52, 65-66, 67, 69 
Aerospace engineering, M.S. field, 83 
Alpha Sigma Lambda, 44 


Bachelor's degree, 51, 52-64 

Balance sheet, 39 

Behavioral sciences in organization 
development, M.S. in Adm. area of 
concentration, 77 

Biological Sciences courses, 114 

Board of Trustees, 10-11 


C 


Calendar for 1976-77, 4-5 

Campus study, 34, 51-52, 70, 71, 73, 87 

Career services office, student and 
alumni, 45—46 

Cartography courses, 119-21 

Changes in program of studies, 38-39, 43 

Chemistry courses, 121 

Chinese courses, 121-22 

Civil Engineering courses, 131-33 

College Entrance Examination Board 
College-Level Examination Program 
(CLEP), 19, 66 

College Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 17-18 

Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 7-8 


Alumni association, 10 
Alumni career services, 45-46 
American Civilization courses, 111 
American College Testing Program, 
17-18, 20 
Anthropology courses, 111-12 
Appendix: recently established 
regulations, 187-89 
Application: 
Fee, 17, 28 
For admission, 16-26 
For degree candidacy, 17-26 
For graduation, 40-41 
Applied Science courses, 130-31 
Army Help for Education and Develop- 
ment (Project AHEAD), 67 
Art courses, 112-13 
Associate in Arts in General Studies 
degree, 51—52, 67 
Astronomy course, 167-68 
Attendance, 35, 41 
Auditing, 27, 32 


Bookstore, 45 

Business Administration concentra 
curriculum, B.S. in Adm. degree 
56-60 19 

Business Administration courses, 114- 

Business financial management, M.S. n 
Adm. area of concentration, 711-1 


tion 


Columbian College of Arts and sciences 
Special Department Examination, 
19, 29, 66 

Committee on scholarship, 14 ; 

Comprehensive examination, Master 5 
70, 72, 75-76, 86 

Computer Science: 

Courses, 133-34 
M.S. field, 83 

Concurrent registration, 27 

Conduct, 41, 187-89 

Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area; 
27 

Continuing Education for Women 
Center, The, 46—49 


Inc 
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Courses of instruction, 109-86 


Credit, 39, 107 
Criminal Justice concentration, M.A. in 


Continuous registration, 29, 40 
Correspondence courses, 19-20, 66 


Counseling, 45—46, 48 
Course numbers, explanation of, 106-7 
urse substitution, 75 


D 


Dean’s Council, 14 
Dean’s List, 41-42 
Degree candidacy, admission to, 16-26 
Degree programs, 15-16, 50-91 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
50-52, 67 
Bachelor of General Studies, 50-51, 
52-54 
Bachelor of General Studies, 
Concentration in Law Enforcement, 
51, 54—56 
achelor of Science in Administration, 
50-51, 56-60 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
artographic Science, 50-51, 61-63 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
50-51, 63-64 
Doctor of Science, 26, 87-89 
Education Specialist, 25-26, 70-71 
Master of Arts, 68 
Master of Arts in Education, 23, 
68-70 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, 
24-25, 71-73 
Criminal Justice concentration, 89 
Legislative Affairs concentration, 89 


k 


Konomics courses, 122 
~Ucation courses, 122-30 
"cation directors of area instruction, 
„ee Off-campus locations 
"ectrical Engineering: 
Courses. 134-36 
M.S. field, 83 
gp ntary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
) 


Ployment, student, 45-46 
>'N€ering Administration: 
Courses, 136-37 
.E.A. program, 87 
Sineering and Applied Science 
Ourses, 130-43 
neering Science courses, 137-40 
lish courses, 143 44 
h once requirements, 16-26 
hy; 9nmental Health courses, 144-45 
‘Tonmental Modeling, M.S. field, 83 


Rh 


Sp.Std., 89 


Degree programs (cont’d.): 


Urban Learning concentration, 89- 
90 
Master of Eng 
25-87 
Master of Science, 25, 83-87 
Master of Science in Administration, 
23-24, 73-83 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces program, 90 
Master of Science in Special Studies, 
24-25, 71-73 
Environmental Science concentration, 
90 
Oral Biology concentration, 90 
Social and Economic Statistics 
concentration, 90-91 
Telecommunication Operations 
concentration, 91 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 
42—43 
Dismissal of students, 43, 187-89 
Dissertation, 41, 88 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 42 
Doctor of Science degree, 26, 87-89 
Dropping courses, 38-39 


ering Administration, 


Environmental Science concentration, 
M.S. in Sp.Std., 90 
Examinations: 

American College Testing Program, 20 

College Entrance Examination Board 
College-Level Examination 
Program (CLEP), 19, 66 

College Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 20 

Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, Special Departmental, 19, 
29, 66 

Final, for D.Sc. degree, 88 

For earning credit or waiving 
curriculum requirements, 18-20, 
29, 65-66 

Graduate Manag 
Test, 24 

Graduate Record, 25-26 

Master’s comprehensive, 70, 72, 75-76, 
86 

Qualifying, for D.Sc. degree, 88 


ment Admission 
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F 


Fees and financial regulations, 27—34 
Final examination, D.Sc. degree, 88 
Flight sciences, M.S. field, 83 


G 


General alumni association, 10 

General Management Systems and 
Organizational Cybernetics, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 78 

Geodesy courses, 148-49 

Geodetic and Cartographic Science, 
B.S. in, 50-51, 61-62 

Geography and Regional Science 
courses, 149-50 

Geology courses, 150-51 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 151 


H 

Health Care Administration courses, 
151-52 

Hebrew courses, 152 

Higher education, M.A. in Ed. field, 68 

History courses, 153-54 

History of the University, 6—7 

Honor societies, 44—45 


Incomplete: 
Assignment of the grade of, 36 
Removal of, 50, 69, 72, 74, 84 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
cooperative program with, 90 
Industria] management, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 79 


J 


Journalism courses, 155-56 


L 


Language requirement, D.Sc. degree, 88 


Latin American Civilization, special 
program, 156 

Leave of absence, 40—41, 72-73 

Legal assistant training program, 48 


Fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, 
M.S. field, 83 

Forensic Science courses, 145-48 

French courses, 148 


Government of the University, 10 
Grades, 35-36 
Graduate degree candidacy, admission t0 
23-26 
Graduate degrees, 68—91 
Graduate Record Examination, 25-26 
Graduate Management Admission Test, 
24 
Graduation: 
Application for, 40 
Fee, 28 
Requirements, 40 


Honorary Trustees, 11 

Honors, 41—42 

Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
courses, 154-55 : 

Human resource development, M.A. 1n 
Ed. field, 68 


Information systems technology, MSS. 


in Adm. area of concentration, 79-80 
International commerce, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 80 
Italian courses, 155 


Legislative Affairs concentration, M. 
in Sp.Std. degree, 89 

Library, 43 

Location of the University, 9 


M 


Management Science courses, 158—62 

Managerial accounting, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 80 

Master's comprehensive examination, 
70, 72, 75—76, 86 

Master's degrees, 68-87, 89-91 


N 


Noncredit courses, 47—48 
Nondegree programs, 16 


bjectives of the School of Government 

and Business Administration, 73 
cean and marine engineering, M.S. 

field, 83 

Ceanography: 

B.S. in, 50-51, 63-65 

Courses, 164-66 


'ayment of fees, 31-34 

*rsonnel management, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 81 

‘harmacology courses, 166-67 

hi Beta Kappa, 44-45 

hilosophy courses, 167 

hysical Science courses, 121 

hysics courses, 167-68 

Olitical Science courses, 168-72 
TObation, 37 


ualifying examination, D.Sc. degree, 88 
uality-point index, 18, 21 
6-37, 53, 57, 61, 


fund of fees, 33-34 

Bistration, 26 

"Bulations, 34—44, 187—89 
Financial, 27-34 

lease of student information, policy 
on, 44 
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Mathematics courses, 162-64 

Mechanical Engineering courses, 140—43 

Military leave, 40 

Military transfer of students, 40, 41, 
65-66 

Music courses, 164 


Nondegree student, admission, 16—17 


Off-campus locations of the College of 
General Studies, 92-105 

Officers of Administration, 12 

Oral Biology, M.S. in Sp.Std. 
concentration, 90 

Oral Biology courses, 166 


Procurement and contracting, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 81 
Programs, right to make changes in, 43 
Psychology courses, 172-73 
Public Administration, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 81-82 
Option in Urban and Regional 
Administration, 82 
Public Administration courses, 173-75 


Quantitative Analysis for Decision-mak- 
ing, M.S. in Adm. concentration, 82— 
83 


Religion and medical care, M.A. field, 68 
Religion courses, 175-77 
Residence, 41 
Requirements, 51, 66, 69, 72, 74, 84 
Rules of the University, right to change, 
43 
Russian courses, 177-78 
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S 

Scholarship, committee on, 14 

Scholarship requirements, 35—38, 41, 52 
53, 57, 61, 63-64, 69, 71, 72, 74, 84, 
89 

Secondary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
68 

Semester hours, explanation of, 107 

Service schools, credit through, 19, 66 

Servicemen's Opportunity College (SOC), 
65-67 

Slavic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 177—78 

Social and Economic Statistics 
concentration, M.S. in Sp.Std., 90-91 

Sociology courses, 178-81 

Solid mechanics and materials science, 


M.S. field, 83 


T 


Telecommunication Operations, M.S. in 
Sp.Std. concentration, 91 

Telecommunication Operations courses, 
186 

Therapeutic Recreation/Adaptive 
Physical Education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
68 

Thesis, 28, 29, 30, 41, 69-70, 75, 84-86 

Time to complete M.S. and M.E.A. 
degree requirements, 86 


aduate degree candidacy, 
admission to, 17-23 
Undergraduate degrees, 50-67 
University bookstore, 45 


V 


Veterans education, 45 


W 


Waiver examinations, 20, 29, 66 
Warnings, 36—37 


Spanish courses, 181 
Special credit programs, 16 
Special Education: 
Courses, 181—84 
M.A. in Ed. field, 68 
Special honors, 42 
Speech and Drama courses, 184-85 
Statistics courses, 185-86 
Structures and dynamics, M.S. field, 83 
Student and alumni career services 
office, 45-46 
Student information, release of, 44 
Student services, 44—46 
Supervision and human relations, M.A. 
in Ed. field, 68 
Suspension, 37—38, 187-89 


i 


Tool requirement, D.Sc. degree, 88 
Transcripts of record, 18, 26, 29, 40 
Transfer: 

From other institutions, 18, 21, 24, 26, 

51, 65-67 

Within the University, 22, 39, 51 
lrustees, Board of, 10—11 
Tuition, 28-29 

Projected increases, 1977—80, 29-30 


University Center fee, 28 
Urban learning concentration, M.A. in 
Sp.Std., 89-90 


eats i male i. AVENA 
Withdrawal 33—34, 36, 39, 72 
Women, continuing education for, 46-49 
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DERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Government and Business Administration, Public and International Affairs ) 
'HOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, Admissions Office, School of Med- 
icine and Health Sciences 

HEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL (Preregistration), FALL (Revised), and SPRING 
SEMESTERS, Registrar 

HEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.)» 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. an 
Cart.Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 
ter of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Sci- 
ence (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master o 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Special Studies 
(M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.); 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (America® 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 
(B.S. (E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)): 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S): 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.), Engineer (Engr.), and Applied Scientist (App-S¢) 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master 
of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.)» 
Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. 1? 
Adm.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A) 
Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in ealth 
Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administratio® 
(M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science P 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Heal 1 
Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administr? 
tion (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (BA. 
Master of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International 
(M.S.LA.) 
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